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Executive Summary 

DEDICATION 

ibpbws \ 

.-, This report begins with three tributes, the first to those Ameri- 
cans who have been imprisoned in any war. Each person who has 
worn the uniform and fought the battle understands the nature of 
sacrifice. And there is a sense in which anyone caught in a fire- 
fight, flying through flak, patrolling the jungle while sensing 
ambush or Working desperately to perforin triage in a make-shift: 
hospital, is a prisoner of war. But we owe a special debt of respect 
and gratitude to those who were captured and yet still kept faith, 

: even while deprived of their freedom, victimized by brutal tortures, 
and forced to battle not only their captors, but the temptation to 
yield to self-pity and despair. • . — : ' 

In the words of former POW, Admiral James Stockdale: 

Young Americans in Hanoi learned fast. They made no 
deals. (In the end) the prisoner learns he can’t be hurt and 
he can’t be had as long as he tells the truth and clings to ' 

?.• r that forgiving hand 'of the brothers who.are becoming his 
country, -his family ; . ■'> v-'-V. ••• ■/.- 

What does it all a>me down to? It does not come down to 
coping or supplication or hatred or strength beyond the 
grasp of any normal person. It comes down to comrade*- 
ship, and it comes down to pride, dignity, an . enduring 
sense of self-worth and to that enigmatic mixture of con- 
science and egoism called personal honor . 1 

To the families . 

America’s POWs and servicemen have met the test of personal 
honor, and so have the families of those still missing from past 
American wars. For these families, the wounds of conflict have 
been especially slow to heal. For them, there have been no joyous 
reunions, nor even the solace of certainty ratified by a flagdraped 
casket and the solemn sound of taps. There has been no grave to 
visit and often no peace from gnawing doubt. For them, there has 
been only the search for answers through years when they did not 
have active and visible support from their own government to the 
present day when our ability to get real answers has finally been 
enhanced. Their search for answers is truly understandable be- 
cause to them, POW/MIA is not merely an issue or a symbolic 
figure on a Mack and white flag, it is a brother, a husband, a 
father or a son. These families, too, deserve our nation’s gratitude . 
and to them, as to their loved ones, we pay tribute. 

* "Perott Veep From Hanoi to the Debate", W»U Street Journal, Oct. 18, 1992. 



To those who remembered 

We salute, as well, the veterans and responsible activist groups 
who have never stopped pushing for answers. These are the people 
who fought against the forgetting; who persisted in their question- 
ing; and whose concerns led directly to the creation of the Select 
Committee. The Committee’s investigation has validated their ef- 
forts, for they had good reason to argue that the full story was not 
being told, to suggest that there was more to learn and to insist 
that a renewed focus on the issue would produce greater pressure 
and yield new results; 

It is to these Americans, therefore, to the POWs who returned 
and to all those who did not, to the families and veterans who kept 
the memory alive, that we pay tribute, and to whom we have dedi- 
cated the work of this Committee, including this final report. 

; THE C OMMITTEE’ S PPB P OSE r ' V y/ '' 

The most basic principle of personal honor in America’s armed 
forces is never willingly to leave a; fellow serviceman behind. The 
black granite wall on the Mall in Washington is filled with the 
names of those who died in the effort to save their comrades in 
arms. That bond of loyalty and obligation which spurred so many 
soldiers to sacrifice themselves is mirrored by the obligation owed 
to every soldier by our nation, in whose name those sacrifices were 
made. v'. . v 

Amidst the uncertainties of war, every soldier is entitled to one 
; : certainty— that he will not be forgotten^ As former POW Eugene 
“Red” McDaniel put it, as an American asked to serve: 

I was prepared to fight, to be wounded, to be captured, 
and even prepared to die, but I was not prepared to be 
abandoned. :'v 'i ■■ ■' 

The Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs was created 
to ensure that our nation meets its obligation to the missing and to 
the families of those still listed as unaccounted for from the war in 
Southeast Asia or prior conflicts. As past yedrs have shown, that 
obligation cannot fully be paid with sympathy, monuments, 
medals, benefits or flags. It is an obligation— a solemn duty— that 
can be met only with toe best and most complete answers that are 
within our power to provide. 

Tragically, and for reasons found both at home and abroad, those 
answers have been slow in coming. Our nation has been haunted 
by the possibility that some of the missing may have survived and 
that, somewhere in Southeast Asia, brave men remain in captivity. 

Although we know that the circumstances of war make it impos- 
sible for us to learn what happened to all the missing, we nave 
been haunted, as well, by our knowledge that there are some an- 
swers from Southeast Asia we could have had long ago, but have 
been denied. 

Because our wartime adversaries in Vietnam and Laos have been 
so slow to provide the answers, the American people turned to the 
U.S. Government for help, but events over the past 20 years have 
undermined the public’s trust. The Indochina war, itself, was 
partly a secret war and records were falsified at the time to main- 



tain that secrecy. The Paris Peace Accords promised answers to 
POW/MIA families, but the war between North and South Viet- 
nam did not stop, and for the families of many, the answers did not 
chine. Ever-changing Defense Department policies confused fami- 
lies and others about the official status of the missinjg and obscured 
even the number of men who might possibly have remained alive. 
The official penchant for secrecy left many families, activists and 
even Members of Congress unable to share fully in their own gov- 
ernment’s knowledge abbut the fate of fellow citizens and loved 
ones and this, more than anything, contributed to the atmosphere 
of suspicion and doubt. 

Underpinning all this, the POW/MIA issue is alive today be- 
cause of a fundamental conflict between the laws of probability and 
the dictates of human nature. On a subject as personal and emo- 
tional as the survival of a family member, there is nothing more 
diffic ult, than to be asked to accept the probability of death when 
the possibility of life remains. Since Operation Homecoming,. the 
U.S. Government has sought to avoid raising the hopes of POW/ 
hOA families; it has talked about the need to maintain perspective 
and about the lack of convincing evidence that Americans remain 
alive. Blit; U.S. officials cannot produce evidence that all . of . the 
missing are dead; and because they have been so careful not to 
raise false hopes, they have left themselves open to the charge that 
they have given up hope. This, too, has contributed to public and 
family mistrust. /■ . . 

Many of the factors that led to controversy surrounding the fates 
of Vietnam-era-POW/MIAs are present, as.well, with respect to the 
missing from World War II, Korea and the Cold War. Here, too, 
there have been barriers to gaining information from foreign gov- 
ernments; excessive secrecy on the part of our own government; 
and provocative reports— official and unofficial— about what might 
have happened to those left behind. 

The Select Committee was created because of the need to rees- 
tablish trust between our government and our people on this most 
painful and emotional of issues. It was created to investigate and 
tell publicly the complete story about what our government knows 
and has known, and what it is doing and has done on behalf of our 
POW/MIAs. It was created to examine the possibility that unac- 
counted for Americans might have survived in captivity after POW 
repatriations at Odessa in World War II, after Operation Big 
Switch in Korea in 1953, after Cold War incidents, and particularly 
after Operation Homecoming in Vietnam in 1973. It was created to 
ensure that accounting for missing Americans will be a matter of 
highest national priority, not only in word but in practice. It was 
created to encourage real cooperation from foreign governments. It 
was created, in short, to pursue the truth, at home and overseas. 

Whether the Committee has succeeded in its assigned tasks will 
be a matter for the public and for history to judge. Clearly, we 
cannot claim, nor could we have hoped, to nave learned everything. 
We had neither the authority nor the resources to make'case by 
case determinations with respect to the status of the missing. The 
job of negotiating, conducting interviews, visiting prisons, excavat- 
ing crash sites, investigating live-sighting reports and evaluating 
archival materials can only be completed by the Executive branch. 



This job, long frustrated by the intransigence of foreign govern- 
ments, will take time to complete notwithstanding the recent im- 
provements in cooperation, especially from Vietnam. The Commit- 
tee takes considerable pride, however, in its contribution, through 
oversight, to improvements in the accountability process, and in 
the recdrd of information and accomplishment it leaves behind. 

That record includes the most rapid and extensive declassifica- 
tion of public files and documents on a single issue in American 
history. It includes a set of hearings and Committee files in which 
virtually every part of the POW/MIA controversy has been exam- 
ined. It includes disclosure after disclosure about aspects of U.S. 
policy and actions that have never before been made public. It in- 
cludes a rigorous, public examination of relevant U.S. intelligence 
information. It includes an exposure of the activities of some pri- 
vate groups who have sought inexcusably to exploit the anguish of 
POW/MIA famili es for their own gain. It includes a contribution to 
changed policies that is reflected on the ground in Vietnam in the 
form of : unprecedented access to prisons, military bases, govern- 
ment buildings, documents, photographs, archives and material ob- 
jects that bear on the fate of our missing servicemen. And it in- 
cludes encouraging the Executive branch to establish a process of 
live-sighting response, investigation and evaluation that is more ex- 
tensive and professional than ever before. /y' 

How then, one might ask, does this issue get brought to a close? 
There is no simple answer to that question. Clearly, the desire for 
closure cannot override the obligation to pursue promising leads. 
Just as elearly, our future expectations- must -be confined within 
the borders of what the chaotic circumstances of war, the passage 
of time, the evidence of survival and the logic of human motivation 
allow. y.y'y-.v • I'.' v:"-'' 

We want to make clear that this report is not intended to close 
the door on this issue. It is meant to open it. We knew at the outset 
that we could never answer all the questions that exist. In fact, 
some questions may never be answered or are more properly an- 
swered by other branches of government. . ■ 

What we set out to accomplish, however, was to guarantee that 
the doors and windows of government were opened so that Ameri- 
cans would know where to go for information, so that the informa- 
tion would, to the greatest degree possible, be available, so that ah 
unparalleled record would exist on which to base judgments, and so 
that a process of accountability would be in place to provide an- 
swers over time. We have accomplished our goal. 

The Committee believes that a process is now in place that, over 
time, will provide additional answers. Americans can have confi- 
dence that our current efforts Can ultimately resolve this painful 
issue. As this Committee’s investigation of World War It and Korea 
shows, new information can come unexpectedly, years after the 
fact. That is why our goal must not be to put the issue to rest, but 
to press the search for answers and, in this case, to go to the source 
for those answers in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 

We must build on recent progress to guarantee that we reach the 
limits of what is knowable through an accounting process that is 
professional, open, genuine and unrestricted. We must constantly 
measure whether the promises and commitments of foreign govern- 



merits are being fulfilled. We must maintain the momentum that 
has built at the highest levels within our own country to continue 
the search for new information. And we must, ensure that as long 
as there is good reason to hope for more answers, our national oblh 
gation to pursue those answers continues, as a matter of honor, 
and as a duty to all those who have or who someday will put their 
lives at risk in service to pur country. 

: ; $ the committee’s methods and approach , 

; The POW/MIA issue has proven almost as emotional and contro- 
versial as the Vietnam War itself. As mentioned above, vigorous 
disagreements have caused some to be accused of conspiracy and 
betrayal; and others to be accused of allowing their hopes to ob- 
scure their reason. The Committee has sought to transform this 
troubled atmosphere by encouraging all participants in the debate 
to join forces in an objective search for the truth. - v - - 

Because the overriding hope and objective of the Committee was 
to identify information that would lead to the rescue or release of 
one or more live U.S. POWs, the Committee gave first priority to 
investigation of issues related to our most recent war, the conflict 
in Vietnam. Nevertheless, substantial resources were devoted to 
seeking and reviewing information concerning Americans missing 
from World War II, the Korean War and the Cold War. 

To ensure credibility, the Committee has operated on a nonparti- 
san basis^with a nonpartisan staff, directed by Members equally di- 
vided between the two parties. ... 

, To ensure perspective, the Committee sought the guidance of 
family members, activists, veterans’ organizations and many others 
about how to conduct the investigation, where to focus, whom to 
consult and what issues to address. Every single individual or 
group that has claimed to have information on the issue has been 
invited— and in a few cases repeatedly invited— to provide it. 
Former U.S. POWs from the Indochina War were contacted and 
asked to share their knowledge and all previous inquiries and in- 
vestigations on the subject were reviewed. 

To ensure thoroughness, the Committee requested, and received, 
access to the records of a wide range of U.S. Government agencies, 
including, intelligence agencies and the White Housed Unlike previ- 
ous investigators, we refused to accept “national security” as 
grounds for denying information and obtained assurances from the 
highest levels of government that no relevant information would be 
withheld. 2 We traveled overseas to Moscow, Pyongyang, and sever-, 
al times to Southeast Asia for face to face talks with foreign offi- 
cials and gained access to long-secret archives and facilities in 
Russia, Vietnam and North Korea. And we solicited the sworn tes- 
timonies of Virtually every living U.S. military and civilian official 
or former official who has played a major role in POW/MIA affairs 
over the past 20 years. 


. There, were a few instances where the Executive branch denied the Committee access to spe* 
ciric intellieenw sources. The Committee has been assured, however, that the information that 
could have been provided by those sources has not been withheld. Also, access to. the debriefings 
of returned POWs was granted only to the Chairman and ViceChairman. 
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To ensure openness, the Committee’s hearings were held almost 
e^ntirely in puolic session. Among these were fmstever public hear- 
ings on POW-related signal and photographic intelligent* and thor- 
o u gh discussions of live-sighting reports. Also, the Committee has 
worked With the Executive branch to declassify and make public 
more than one million pages of Committee, Defense Department, 
State Department, intelligence community and White Hduse docu- 
ments, including Committee depositions, related to POW/MIA mat- 
ters. The Committee believes that this process must— and will— 
continue until all relevant documents are declassified. 3 

We believe that the Select Committee’s hearing and investiga- 
tory process provide grounds for pride on the part of every Ameri- 
can. The Committee’s very existence was a testament to the effec- 
tiveness of public action. And although offensive to a few and pain- 
ful to some, the rigorous examination of current and former high 
government officials and. some private citizens on a matter , of 
public interest is what democratic accountability is all about. Mem- 
bers of the Committee asked difficult and probing questions in 
order to ensure the fullest possible exploration of the issue. And, 
indeed, the Committee’s own work has been subject to rigorous 
public questioning and that, too, has been healthy and appropriate. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Americans "last known alive" in Southeast Asia 

Information available to our negotiators and government officials 
responsible for the repatnation-of prisoners indicated that, a group 
of approximately 100 American civilians and servicemen expected 
to return at Operation Homecoming did not. 4 Some of these men 
were . known to have been taken captive; some were known only to 
have survived their incidents; others were thought likely to have 
survived. The White House expected that these individuals would 
be accounted for by our adversaries, either as alive or dead, when 
the war came to an end. Because they were not accounted for then, 
despite our protests, nor in the period immediately following when 
the trail was freshest and the evidence strongest, twenty years of 
agony over this issue began. This was the moment when the POW/ 
MIA controversy was bom. 

The failure of our Vietnam war adversaries to account for these 
"last known alive” Americans meant that families who had had 
good reason to expect the return of their loved ones instead had 
cause for renewed grief Amidst their sorrow, the nation hailed the 
war’s end; the President said that all our POWs are "on the way 
home”; 5 and the Defense Department, following standard proce- 
dures, began declaring missing men dead. Still, the governments in 
Southeast Asia did not cooperate, and the answers that these fami- 
lies deserved did not come. In 1976, the Montgomery Committee 


a Subject only to the deletion: of specific information that, if made public, would compromise 
intelligence sources and methods. 

4 On January-29, 1973, at a meeting of the Washington Special Action Group, a DQD repre- 
sentative told. Dr. Henrv Kissinger that “We have only six known prisoners in Laois, although 
we hope there may be forty or forty-one" On February 1, 1973, DIA statistics listed 80 Ameri- 
cans as POWs who ^were not accounted for on the lists provided by the North Vietnamese or 
Viet Gong. . • . . \ 

1 Richard M. Nixon, Address of the President to the nation, March 29, 1973. 
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concluded that because there was no evidence that missing Ameri- 
cans had survived, they must be dead. 6 In 1977, a Defense Depart- 
ment offidal: said that the distinction between Americans still 
listed as. ‘‘TOW’.’ and those listed as “missing” had become “aca- 
demic. 7 Nixon, Ford and Carter Administration officials all dis- 
missed the possibility that American POWs had survived in South- 
east Asia after Operation Homecoming. 8 

This Committee has uncovered evidence that precludes it from 
takmgthe same view; We acknowledge that there is no proof that 
U -S. POWs survived, but neither is there proof that all of those 
who did not return had died. There is evidence, moreover, that in- 
dicates the possibility of survival, at least for a small n umb er, after 
Operation Homecoming: 

First, there are the Americans known or thought possibly to 
have been alive in captivity who did not come back; we cannot 
dismiss the xhance that some of these known prisoners re- 
. mained captive past Operation Homecoming. t 

Second, leaders of the Pathet Lao claimed throughout the 
war that they were holding American prisoners in Laos. Those 
claims were believed— and, up to a point, validafed-at the 
time; they cannot be dismissed summarily today. 

Third, U.S. defense and intelligence officials hoped that forty 
or forty-one prisoners captured in Laos would be released at 
Operation Homecoming, instead of the twelve who were actual- 
- - ly repatriated. These reports were taken seriously enough at 
the time to prompt recommendations by some officials for huli- 
v-tary action aimed at gaining the release of the additional pris- 
oners thought to be held. 

■ Fourth, information collected by U.S. intelligence agencies 
during the last 19 years, in the form of live-sighting, hearsay, 
and other intelligence reports, raises questions about the possi- 
bility that a small number of unidentified U.S. POWs who did 
not return may have survived in captivity. 

Finally, even after Operation Homecoming and returnee de- 
briefs, more than 70 Americans were officially listed as POWs 
based on information gathered prior to the signing of the peace 
agreement; while the remains of many of these Americans 
have been repatriated, the fates of some continue unkhown to 
■...■■ this day. . 

Givein the Committee^ findings, the question arises as to wheth- 
er ^ fe fair to say that American POWs were knowingly abandoned 
in Southeast Asia after the war. The answer to that question is 
clearly no. American officials did not have certain knowledge that 
any specific prisoner or prisoners were being left behind. But there 
remains the troubling question of whether the Americans who 
were expected to return but did not were, as a group, shunted aside 


• Pinal of tte Route Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, 12/13/76. 

W^Sn^W^imT Department ' , ^W/MIAThsk Force, britfng of the 

This^discussion^refers to US. POWs who were captured prior to Operation Homecoming. 
One civilian pilot, Emmet Kav/was known to have been talron nntiv» aHav iVnfim. 
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have remained in Southeast Asia after the end of the war. 
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and discounted by government and population alike. The answer to 
that question is essentially yes. 

Inevitably the question will be asked: who is responsible for that? 
The answer goes beyond any one agency. Administration or faction. 
By the time the peace agreement was signed, a decade of division, 
demonstrations and debate had left out entire nation weary of kill- 
ing and tired of involvement in an inconclusive and morally com- 
plex war; The psychology of the times, from rural kitchens to the 
Halls of Confess to the Oval Office, was to move on; to put the 
war out of mind; and to focus again on other things. The President 
said, and our nation wanted to believe, that all of our American 
POWs were on the way home . 9 Watergate loomed; other crises 
seized our attention. Amidst it all, the question of POW/MIA ac- 
countability faded. In a sense, it, too, became a casualty of war. 

The record does indicate that efforts to gain accountability were 
made. Dr. Henry Kissinger personally raised the issue and lodged! 
protests mth Le Dub' Tho and leaders of the Pathet LaoV Defense" 
and State Department spokesmen told Congress of their continuing 
dissatisfaction with the accounting process; stressed their view that 
the POW/MIA lists received were not complete, and referred to the 
cases Of Americans last known alive as the “most agonizing and 
frustrating of all.” 10 'vY • 

However, compared to the high-level, high-visibility protests 
about prisoners made public during the war, post-Homecoming Ad- 
ministration efforts and efforts to inform the American public were 
primarily low-level and low-key. - : Y . Y 

Before the peace agreement was- signed, those “last known 
alive,” Were referred to as “POWs;” afterward, they were publicly, 
although not technically, lumped together with all of the others 
called “missing.” 

Before the agreement, Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird and 
other Administration officials had berated the North Vietnamese 
for their failure to disclose the status of these “last known alive” 
cases, while citing their dramatic case histories and distributing 
photographs to the press. After Homecoming, Administration criti- 
cisms were less vociferous and names and case histories cited only 
rarely and, even then, not publicly by cabinet officials, but by their 
assistants and their assistants’ assistants .” 11 

When the war shut down, so, too, did much of the POW/MIA re- 
lated intelligence operations. Bureaucratic priorities shifted rapidly 
and, before long, the POW/MIA accounting operation had become 
more of a bureaucratic backwater than an operations center for 
matters of life and death. , 


• In an address to the nation on March 29, 1973, President Nixon said: 

"For the first time in 12 years, no American military forces are in Vietnam. All of our Ameri- 
can POWs are on their way home .. . 

"There are stUl some problem areas. The provisions of the agreement requiring ah accounting 
for all mining in action in Indochina, the provisions with regard to Laos and Cambodia, the 
provision* concerning infiltration from North Vietnam into South Vietnam have not been com- 
plied with , . 

10 Testimony of Dr. Roger Shields, head of the DOD Task Force on POW/MIA, before the 

House Committee on Foreign Affairs, May 31, 1973 / 

11 Sen: Brown wishes to stress his view that, based on testimony received by the Committee, 
when the Administration discussed those missing in action, they were referring to prisoners of 
war and those last known alive; and that significant efforts were made to raise these issues as a 
matter of public concern. 
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FrOm the fall of Saigon in 1975 through the early 1980’s, efforts 
to gain answers from the Government of Vietnam and the other 
communist governments of Southeast Asia bore little fruit. In 1982, 
President Reagan wisely raised the issue of accounting for our 
missing to a “matter of highest national priority.” In 1987, a Spe- 
cial Presidential Emissary to Vietnam was named and serious dis- 
cussions resumed. More recently, the disintegration of the Soviet 
empire has opened new doors and created compelling new incen- 
tives for foreign cooperation— almost 20 years after the last Ameri- 
can soldier was withdrawn. Today, the U.S. spends at least $100 
million each year on POW/MIA efforts. 

Still, the families wait for answers and, still, the question 
haunts, is there anyone left alive? The search for a definitive 
answer to that question prompted the creation of this Committee. 

As much as we would hope that no American has had to endure 
twenty years of captivity, if one or more were in fact doing so, 
there is nothing the Members of the Committee would have liked 
more than to be able to prove this fact. We would have recom- 
mended the use of all available resources to respond to such evi- 
dence if it had been found, for nothing would have been more re 
warding than to have been able to re-unite a long-captive Ameri- 
can with family and country. ; , 

Unfortunately, our hopes have not been realized. This disap- 
pointment does not reflect a failure of the investigation, but rather 
a -confrontation with reality. While the Committee has. some evi- 
dence suggesting the-possibility a POW may have survived to the 
present, and while some information remains yet to be investigat- 
ed, inhere is, at this time, no compelling evidence that proves that 
any American remains alive in captivity in Southeast AsiaJ 

The Committee cannot prove a negative, nor have we entirely 
given up hope that one Or more U.S. POWs may have survived. As 
mentioned above, some reports remain to be investigated and new 
information could be forthcoming. But neither live-sighting reports 
nor other sources of intelligence have provided grounds for encour- 
agement, 12 particularly over the past decade. The live-sighting re- 
ports that nave been resolved have not checked out; alleged pic- 
tures of POWs have proven false; purported leads have come up 
empty; and photographic intelligence has been inconclusive, at 
best. : :; S 

In addition to the lack of compelling evidence proving that 
Americans are alive, the majority of Committee Members believes 
there is also the question of motive. These Members assert that it 
is one thing to believe that the Pathet Lao or North Vietnamese 
might have seen reason to hold back American prisoners in 1973 or 
for a short period thereafter; it is quite another to discern a motive 
for holding prisoners alive in captivity for another 19 years. The 
Vietnamese and Lao have been given a multitude of opportunities 
to demand money in exchange for the prisoners some allegh they 
hold but our investigation has uncovered no credible evidence that 
they have ever done so. 


^Senators Smith and Gravley diment fh>m this statement because they believe that live- 
sighting reports and other sources of intelligence are evidence that POWs may have survived to 
the present 
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Yes; it is possible even as these countries become, more and more 
open that a prisoner or prisoners could be held deep within a 
jungle or behind some locked door under conditions of the greatest 
security.Thatpossibilityarguesforalive-sightingfollowupcapa- 
bility that is alert; aggressive and predicated on the assumption 
that a. U.S. prisoner or prisoners continue to be held. But, sadly, 
the Committee cannot provide compelling evidence to support that 
possibility today. _ : v .a;. 

Finally, there is the question of numbers. Part of the pain caused 
by this issue has resulted from rumors about hundreds or thouv 
sands of Americans languishing in camps or bamboo cages. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding the losses of missing Americans render 
these reports arithmetically impossible. In order for Americans to 
judge for themselves, we will append to this report a summary of. 
the facts surrounding each known discrepancy case. 13 An analysis 
of these incidents will show that: , v ...... 

Only in a few cases did the U.S. Government know for cer- 
tain that someone was captured; 

In many of the cases, there is only an indication of the po- 
tential of capture; and 

In a large number of the cases, there is a strong indication 
that the individual was killed. 

The Committee emphasizes that simply because someone was 
listed as missing in action does not mean that there was any evi- 
dence, such as a radio contact, an open parachute or- a sighting on 
the ground,, of survival. We may make a presumption that an indi- 
vidual could have survived, and that is the right basis upon which 
to operate. But a presumption is very different from knowledge or 
fact, and cannot lead us — in the absence of evidence — to conclude 
that someone is alive. Even some of the cases about which we know 
the most and which show the strongest indication that someone 
was a prisoner of war leave us with certain doubts as to what the 
circumstances were. The bottom line is that there remain only a 
few cases where we know an unreturned POW was alive in captiv- 
ity and we do not have evidence that the individual also died while 
in captivity. 

There is at least one aspect of the POW/MIA controversy that 
should be laid to rest conclusively with this investigation and that 
is the issue of conspiracy. Allegations have been made in the past 
that our government has had a “mindset to debunk” reports that 
American prisoners have been sighted in Southeast Asia. Our Com- 
mittee found reason to take those allegations seriously, But we also 
found in some quarters a "mindset to accuse” that has given birth 
to vast and implausible theories of conspiracy and conscious betray- 
al. 'ftiose theories are without foundation. 

Yes,' there have been failures of policy, priority and process. Oyer 
the years, until this investigation, the Executive branch’s penchant 
for secrecy and classification contributed greatly to perceptions of 

. 15 The Defense Intelligency Agency defines a “discrepancy case’ 1 as including three categories 
of missing Americans: “individuals who were carried as POWs by their respective services 
during the war but did not return during Operation Homecoming; “individuals who were known 
or suspected to have survived their loss incidents and might have been taken prisoner”; and 
“other cases in which intelligence indicates the Indochinese government may know the fate of a 
missing man” 
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conspiracy. In retrospect, a more open policy would have been 
better. But America's government too closely reflects America’s 
people to have permitted the knowing and willful abandonment of 
U.S. POWs and a subsequent coverup spanning almost 20 years 

and involving Uterdly thousands^Of people; : ^ 

: The POW/MIA issue is too important and too personal for us to 
allow it to be driven by theory; it must be driven by fact. Witness 
after witness was asked by our Committee if they believed in, or 
had evidence of, a conspiracy either to leave POWs behind or to 
conceal knowledge of their fates— and no evidence was: produced. 
The isolated bits of information out of which some have construct- 
ed whole labyrinths of intrigue and deception have not withstood 
the tests of objective investigation; and the vast archives of secret 
U.S. documents that some felt contained incriminating evidence 
have been thoroughly examined by the Committee only to find that 
the conspiracy cupboard is bare, 

The quest for the fullest possible accounting of our Vietnamera 
POW/MIAs must continue, but if our efforts are to be effective and 
fair to families, they must go forward within the context of reality, 
not fiction. 

Investigation of issues related to Paris Peace Accords 

Most of the questions and controversies that still surround the 
POW/MIA issue can be traced back to the Paris Peace Accords and 
their immediate aftermath. If that agreement had been implement- 
ed in good faith by North_Vietnam and_with necessary cooperation 
from Cambodia and Laos, the fullest possible accounting of- missin g 
Americans would have been achieved long ago. 

During negotiations, the American team, headed by Dr. Henry 
Kissinger, had sought an agreement that would provide explicitly 
for the release of American prisoners and an accounting for miss - 
ing American servicemen throughout Indochina. The U.S. negotia- 
tors said, when the agreement was signed, that they had “uncondi- 
tional guarantees” that these goals would be achieved. 

The great accomplishment of the peace agreement was that it re- 
sulted in the release of 591 American POWs, of whom 566 were 
military and 25 civilian; It also established a framework for coop- 
eration in resolving POW/MIA related questions that remains of 
value today. Unfortunately, efforts to implement the agreement 
failed, for a number of reasons, to resolve the POW/MIA issue. 

Obstacles faced by US. negotiators 

During its investigation, the Committee identified several factors 
that handicapped U.S. officials during the negotiation of the peace 
agreement, and during the critical first months of implementation. 

The first and most obvious obstacle to a fully effective agreement 
was the approach taken to the POW/MIA issue by North Vietnam 
(DRV) and its allies. During the war, the DRV violated its oblige* 
tions under the Geneva Convention by refusing to provide complete 
lists of prisoners, and by prohibiting or severely restricting the 
right of prisoners to exchange mail or receive visits from interna-, 
tional humanitarian agencies! ; 

During negotiations, the DRV insisted that the release of prison- 
ers could not be Completed prior to the withdrawal of afl U.S. 



forces, and consistently linked cooperation on the POW/MIA issue 
to other issues, including a demand for reconstruction aid from the 
United States. Once the agreement whs signed; the DRV was slow 
to provide a list of prisoneife captured in Laos. Following Operation 
Homecoming.theNorthTietnameseFefeedtoc^ooperatelrijprdvid- 
ing an accounting for musing Americans, including some who were 
known to have Dgen-meld captive at one time within the DRV 
prison system. Perhaps most important of all, the DRV’s continued 
pursuit of a military conquest of South Vietnam dissipated pros- 
pects for cooperation on POW/MIA issues. 

A second factor inhibiting the achievement of U.S. objectives was 
the limited leverage enjoyed by U.S. negotiators. It was U.S. policy, 
fully known to the North Vietnamese, that the U.S. sought to dis- 
engage from the war. President Nixon was. elected on a platform 
calling for an end to U.S. involvement; support was building rapid- 
ly within the Congress for measures that would have mandated a 
withdrawal conditioned on the return of prisoners; and the Ameri- 
can public had become increasingly divided and war-weary as the 
conflict continued; These same factors, along with the debilitating 
effects of the Watergate scandal on the Nixon Presidency, weak- 
ened the U.S. hand in responding to DRV violations after the peace 
agreement was signed. 

A third factor limiting the success of the agreement was the ab- 
sence of Lao and Cambodian representatives from the peace table. 
Although the U.S. negotiators pressed the DRV for commitments 
concerning the release of prisoners and an accounting for the miss- 
ing throughout Indochina, the peace accords technically apply only 
to Vietnam. Although the DRV, in a side understanding, assured 
Dr. Kissinger that it would cooperate in obtaining the release of 
U.S. prisoners in Laos, the fact is that the prisoners captured in 
Laos who were actually released had long since been transferred to 
Hanoi: No Americans held captive in Laos for a significant period 
of time have ever been returned. Neither the peace agreement, nor 
the assurances provided by North Vietnam to Dr. Kissinger, estab- 
lished procedures to account for missing Americans in Cambodia or 
Laos. : 'V. 

■ ■ American protests 

The Paris Peace Accords provided for the exchange of prisoner 
lists on the day the agreement was signed and for the return of all 
prisoners of war within 60 days. It also required the parties to 
assist each other in obtaining information about those missing in 
action and to determine the location of graves for the purpose of 
recovering and repatriating remains. 

U.S. officials, especially in the Department of Defense, were dis- 
appointed .that more live American prisoners were not included on 
the lists exchanged when the peace agreement was signed or— with 
respect to prisoners captured in Laos— four days after the agree- 
ment was signed. The record uncovered by the Committee’s investi- 
gation indicates that high level Defense Department and Defense 
Intelligence Agency officials were especially concerned about the 
incompleteness of the list of prisoners captured in Laos. 

This concern was based on intelligence that some Americans had 
been held captive by the Pathet Lao, on repeated Pathet Lab 
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claims that prisoners were being held, and on the large number of 
American pilots who were listed as missing in action in Laos com? 
pared to the number being proposed for return. Top military and 
intelligence officials expressed the hope, at the time the peace 
agreement was signed,- that as -many as 4 1 servicemen iost in Laos 
would be returned. However, only ten men (7 U.S. military, 2 U.S, 
civilian and a Canadian) were on the list of prisoners captured in 
Laos that was turned over by the DRV. / ' 

During the first 60 days, while the American troop withdrawal 
was underway, the Nixon Administration contacted North Viet- 
namese officials repeatedly to express concern about the incom- 
plete nature of the prisoner lists that had been received. In early 
February, President Nixon sent a message to the DRV Prime Min- 
ister sayingi with respect to the list of only ten POWs from Laos, 
that: . . . . - • 

U.S. records show there are 317 American military men : 
unaccounted for in Laos and it is inconceivable that only 
ten of these men would be held prisoner in Laos. 14 

Soon thereafter, Dr, Kissinger presented DRV officials with 19 
case folders of Americans who should have been accounted for, but 
who were not. The U.S. protests continued 15 and in mid-March, 
the U.S. threatened briefly to halt the withdrawal of American 
troops if information about the nine American prisoners on the 
DRV/Laos list arid about prisoners actually held by the Pathet Lao 
were not provided. 16 By the end of the month, top Defense Depart- 
nment officials were recommending a series .of diplomatic^and mili- 
tary options aimed at achieving an accounting for UR. prisoners 
thought to be held in Laos. ' . , 

Ultimately, the Nixon Administration proceeded with the with- 
drawal of troops in return for the release of prisoners on the lists 
provided by the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong. 

Post-homecoming 

The public statements made by President Nixon and by high De- 
fense Department officials following the end of Operation Home, 
coming did not fully reflect the Administration’s prior concern that 
live U.S. prisoners may have been kept behind. Administration offi- 
cials did, however, continue to stress publicly the need for Vietnam 
to meet its obligations under the peace agreement, and U.S. diplo- 
mats pressed both the North Vietnamese and the Pathet Lao for 
information concerning missing Americans. Unfortunately, due to 
the intransigence of our adversaries, those efforts were largely una- 
vailing. 7 

During the Committee’s hearings, it was contended- by Dr. Kis- 
singer and some Members of the Committee that Congressional at- 

14 Cable from President Nixon to Pham Van Dong, February 2, 1973 
u For example, Dr. Kissinger sent a cable to Le Due Tho on March 20, 1973 saying, in part 
“The U& side has become increasingly disturbed about the question of American prisoners held 
or missing in Laos . . . the U.S. sideline made clear on many occasions that the. list of only nine 
American prisoners presented belatedly by. the Pathet Lao is clearly incomplete/’ 

14 Some Members-of the Select Committee believe that the U.S. threat to halt troop withdraw, 
als referred only to the prisoners on the DRV/Laos list, and have cited testimony by some 
former Nixon Administration officials and some contemporary press accounts to support that 
view. \V'. •' v ; ‘ 
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titudes would have precluded any Administration effort to respond 
forcefully to the DRV’s failure to provide an accounting foi; missing 
American servicemen. These Members of the Committee contend 
that their view is supported by the Senate’s rejection on May 31, 

-ln3-of-m^^endm^t-offered T b!]rU&~8eh;^lfobj^Tl)61^tl&t T 'wbuM^ 

have permitted the Continued bombing of Laos and Cambodia if the 
President certified that North Vietnam “is not making an account- 
mg,. to the-best of its ability, of all missing in action personnel in 
Southeast Asia.” 17 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Committee believes that its investigation contributed signifi- 
cantly to the public record of the negotiating history of the POW/ 
MIA provisions of the Paris Peace Accords, and of the complica- 
tions that arose during efforts to implement those provisions both 
before and after the completion of Operation Homecoming. That 
reconi indicates that there existed "a higher degree of concern 
within the Administration about the possibility that prisoners were 
teing left behind in Laos than had been known previously, and 
that various options for responding to that concern were discussed 
at the highest levels of government. : 

.The Committee notes that some Administration statements at 
the time the agreement was signed expressed greater cer tain ty 
about the completeness of the POW return than they should have 
and that other statements may have understated the problems that 
would arise during implementation and that— taken together, 
these rtatements may have raised public andlamily expectations 
too high. The Committee further notes that statements made after 
the agreement was signed may have understated U.S. concerns 
about the possibility that live prisoners remained, thereby contrib- 
utll g m subsequent years to public suspicion and distrust. Howev- 
er, the Committee concludes that the phrasing of these statements 
was designed to avoid raising , what were believed to be false hopes 
among POW/MIA families, rather than to mislead the American 
people. • 

Investigation of the accounting process 

The Committee investigation included a comprehensive review of 
the procedures used by the U.S. Government to account for Aineri- 
can prisoners and missmg from the beginning of the war in South- 
east Asia until the present day. The purposes were: 

To determine accurately the number of Americans who 
served m Southeast Asia during the war who did not return, 
either alive or dead; 

To evaluate the accuracy of the U.S. Governments own past 
and current process for determining the likely status and fate 
of missing Americans; 

i To learn what the casualty data and intelligence information 
have to tell us about the number of Americans whose fates are 
truly unaccounted for” from the war in Vietnam; and 


ft? 1 “cpnd degree amendment to , an amendment 
^ d far at authorising President Nixon to continue 

prosecuting the war in Southeast Asia than to gain an accounting for missing Americans. . . 
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To consider whether efforts to obtain; the fullest possible ac- 
counting of our POW/MIAs was treated, as claimed, as a 
matter of “highest national priority'’ by the Executive branch; 

To assess the extent to which Defense Department end DIA 
accounting policies and practices contributed to the confusion, 
suspicion and distrust that has characterized the POW/MIA 
issue for the past 20 years; and 

To determine what changes need to be made to; policies and 
procedures in order to instill public confidence in the govern- 
ment’s POW/MIA accounting process with respect to past and 
future conflicts. 

Although 2,264 Americans currently are listed as “unaccounted 
for” from the war in Indochina, the number of Americans whose 
fate is.truly unknown is far smaller. Even during the war, the U.S. 
Government knew and the families involved knew that, in many of 
these cases, there was certainty that the soldier or airman was 
killed at the time of the incident. These are generally cases involv- 
ing individuals who were killed when their airplanes crashed into 
the sea and no parachutes were sighted, or where others witnessed 
the death of a serviceman in combat but were unable to recover 
the body.-- 1 -, 1 -- •."• ^ ... 

Of the 2,264 Americans now listed as unaccounted for, 1,095 fall 
into this category' These individuals were listed as “lolled in 
action/body not recovered” (KIA/BNR) and were not included on 
the lists of POW/MIAs that were released publicly by the Defense 
and State Departments during the war or for several years thereaf- 
ter. It was not until the late- 1970’s that KIA/BNRs were added to 
the'official lists of "missing” Americans. ? f.T 

The next largest group of Americans now on the list of 2,264 
originally was listed by tne military services or by DIA as “missing 
in action.” These are individuals who became missing either in 
combat or in non-combat circumstances, but who were not known 
for certain either to have been killed or to have been taken into 
captivity. In most, but not all, of these cases, the circumstances of 
disappearance coupled with the lack of evidence of survival mnjrp it 
highly probable that the individual died at the time the incident 
occurred. § -v* 

Approximately 1,172 of the still unaccounted for Americans were 
originally listed either as MIA or asPOW. Of these, 333 were lost 
in Laos, 348 in North Vietnam, 450 in South Vietnam, 37 in Cam- 
bodia and 4 in China. Since before the war ended, the POW/MIA 
accounting effort has focused, for good reason, on a relatively small 
number of these 1,172 Americans, that is, those who were either 
known to. have been taken captive, or who were lost in circum- 
stances under which survival was deemed likely or at least reason- 
ably possible. These cases, in addition to others in which intelli- 
gence indicates a Southeast Asian Government may have known 
the fate of the missing men, are currently referred to as “discrep- 
ancy cases.” 

In 1987, Gen. John W. Vessey, Jr. (USA-Ret.) was appointed Pres- 
idential Emissary to Vietnam on POW/MIA matters. Gen. Vessey. 
subsequently persuaded Vietnam to allow in-country investigations 
by the U.S. Government of high-priority discrepancy cases. The 
DIA and DOD’s Joint Task Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA) have 
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identified a total of 305 discrepancy cases, of which 196 are in Viet- 
nam, 90 are in Laos, and 19 are in Cambodia. 1 ? . .• 

In 61 of the cases in Vietnam, the fate of the individual has been 
determined through investigation, and the Committee finds that 
Gen. Vessey. correctly states that the evidence JTF-FA has gath- 
ered in each of these cases indicates that the individuals had died 
prior to Operation Homecoming. The first round of investigation of 
the 135 remaining cases in Vietnam is expected to be completed by 
January 18, 1993. A second round of investigation, which will pro- 
ceed geographically on a district by district basis, will commence in 
February, 1993. /'>: ■ ■ ■ . y. 

None of the discrepancy cases in Laos and Cpabodia has been 
resolved. Because many of the Americans lost in those countries 
disappeared in areas that were under the control of North Viet- 
namese forces at the time, resolution of the majority of Lacs/Cam- 
bodia cases will depend on a process of tripartite cooperation that 
hag hardy begun: The Committee further finds that, in addition to 
the past reluctance of the Vietnamese and Lao to agree to a series 
of tripartite talks with the United States, both the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense have been slow to push such 

a process forward. r"T "v"": 

As mentioned above, the Committee will append a case-by-case 
description of the circumstances of loss of each unresolved discrep- 
ancy case to this report. Those descriptions demonstrate that the 
ILS. Government has knowledqe in only a small number of cases 
that the individuals involved were held captive and strong indica- 
tion§.in only a small number inore. ^ ~ 

However, that is not to say that the Governments of Vietnam 
and Laos do not have knowledge pertaining to these or other MIA 
cases which may indicate survival. Answers to these troublesome 
questions will best be obtained through an accounting process that 
enjoys full cooperation from those governments. 

The findings of this phase of the Committee’s investigation in- 
clude: . ■ 'y •: .y ,; 

By far the greatest obstacle to a successful accounting effort 
over the past twenty years has been the refusal of the foreign 
governments involved, until recently, to allow the U.S. access 
to key files or to carry out in-country, on-site investigations. 

The U.S. Government’s process for accounting for Americans 
missing in Southeast Asia has been flawed by a lack of re- 
sources, organizational clarity, coordination and consistency. 
These problems had their roots during the war and worsened 
after the war as frustration about the ability to gain access 
and answers from Southeast Asian Governments increased. 
Through , the mid-1980’s, accounting for our POW/MIAs was 
viewed officially more as a bureaucratic exercise than as a 
matter of “highest national priority.” . / 

The accounting process has improved dramatically in recent 
years as a result of .the high priority attached to it by Presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush; because of the success of Gen. Vessey 

.. n. Vessey's responsibilities are limited to Vietnam, The investigation of discrepancy 
cases in Laos and Cambodia is the responsibility of the Joint Task Force-Full Accounting, estab- 
lished January 23, 1992, as a successor to the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. 
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and the JIT -FA in gaining permission for the U.S. to conduct 
investigations on the ground in Southeast Asia; because of art 
increase in resources; and because of the Committee's own ef- 
forts, in association with the Executive branch, to gain greater 
cooperation from the Governments of Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. •'••V v ■ ; ■ /■'; •••; V;; 

After an exhaustive review of official and unofficial lists of 
captive and missing Americans from wartime years to the 
present; the Committee uncovered numerous errors in data 
entry and numerous discrepancies between DIA records and 
those of other military offices. The errors that have been iden- 
tified, however, have since been corrected. As a result, the 
Committee finds no grounds to question the accuracy of the 
, current, official list of those unaccounted for from the war. in 
Southeast Asia. This list includes 2,222 missing servicemen 
except deserters and 42 missing civilians who. were lost while 
performing services for the United States Government. The 
Committee has found no evidence to support the existence of 
rumored “secret lists” of additional missing Americans. 

The decision by the U.S. Government to falsify “location of 
loss” data for American casualties in Cambodia and laos 
during much of the war contributed significantly both to public 
distrust and to the difficulties experienced by the DIA and 
others in trying to establish what happened to the individuals 
involved. . . ■ j ■. ~ ■. 

The failure of the Executive branch to establish and main- 
• tain a consistent, sustainable set of categories and criteria gov- 
erning the status of missing Americans during and after the 
war in Southeast Asia contributed substantially to public con- 
fusion and mistrust. During the war, a number of individuals 
listed as "prisoner” by DIA were listed as "missing in action” 
by the military services. After the war, the legal process for 
settling status determinations was plagued by interference 
from the Secretary of Defense, undermined by financial and 
other considerations affecting some POW/MIA families and 
challenged in court. Later, the question of how many Ameri- 
cans remain truly “unaccounted for” was muddied by the De- 
fense Department’s decision to include “KIA/BNR’s’V- those 
known to have been killed, but with bodies not recovered— in 
their listings. This created the anomalous situation of having 
more Americans considered unaccounted for today than we 
had immediately after the war. 

The Committee’s recommendations for this phase of its investiga- 
tion include: 

Accounting for missing Americans from the war in South- 
east Asia should continue to be treated as a "matter of highest 
national priority” by our diplomats, by those participating in 
the accounting process, by all elements of our intelligence com- 
munity and by the nation, as a whole. - 

Continued, best efforts should be made to investigate the re- 
maininj|^ u nresolved discrepancy cases in Vietnam, Laos and 

The United States should make a continuing effort, at a high 
level, to arrange regular tripartite meetings with the Govern- 
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merits of Laos and Vietnam to seek information on the possible 
control and movement of unaccounted for U.S. personnel by 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese forces in Laos during the 
' Southeast Asia war. • ■. 

The President and Secretary of Defense should order regu- 
lar, independent reviews of the efficiency and professionalism 
of the DOD’s POW/MIA accounting process for Americans still 
listed as missing from the war in Southeast. Asia 

A clear hierarchy of responsibility for handling POW/MIA 
related issues that may regretably arise as a result of future 
Conflicts must be established. This requires full and rapid co- 
ordination between and among the intelligence agencies in- 
volved and the military services. It requires the integration of 
missing civilians and suspected deserters into the overall ac- 
counting process. It requires a clear liaison between those re- 

sponable for the accounting (and related intelligence) am ) 

those responsible for negotiating with our adversaries about 
the terms for peace. It requires procedures for the full, honest 
and prompt disclosure of information to next of kin, at the 
• time of incident and as other information becomes available. ' 
And it requires, above all, the designation within the Execu- 
tive branch of. an individual who is clearly responsible and 
fully accountable for making certain that the process works as 
■ : it should, ■; 

In the future, clear categories should be established and con- 
sistently maintained in accounting for Americans missing 
during time of war. At one end of the listings should be Ameri- 
. cans known with certainty to have been taken prisoner; at the 
other should be Americans known dead with bodies not recov- 
ered. The categories should be carefully separated in official 
summaries and discussions of the accounting process and 
should be applied consistently and uniformly. 

Present law needs to be reviewed to minimize distortions in 
the status determination process that may result from the fi- 
nancial, considerations of the families involved. 

Wartime search and rescue (SAR) missions have an urgent 
operational value, but they are also crucial for the purposes of 
accounting for POW/MIAs. The records concerning many Viet- 
nam era SAR missions have been lost or destroyed. In the 
future, all information obtained during any unsuccessful or 
partially successful military search and rescue mission should 
he shared with the agency responsible for accounting for 
POW/MIAs from that conflict and should be retained by that 
, agency. 

Investigation of POW/MIA-related intelligence activities 

The Committee undertook an investigation of U.S. int elli ge nce 
agency activities in relation to POW/MIA issues. This included a 
review of the DIA’s primary role in investigating and evaluating 
reports that Americans mi ssing from the Vietnam war were or are 
being held against their will since the end of the war in Southeast 
Asia.: The investigation also included a review of signals intelli- 
gence (SIGINT) obtained by the National Security Agency (NSA), a 
review of imagery intelligence (BUNT) obtained by aerial photog- 



covert U.s. Government activities associated 
with POW/MIA concerns. 

$ intelligence, more than any other, the Committee 
and the^Executive branch had to balance concerns about the pub- 
lie $ right to know with a legitimate national need to maintain se- 
orecy ab° ut intelligence sources and methods. The Committee; in- 
sisted, howeyer, that the fullest possible accounting of government 
the intelligence field be made public and that no sut 
stantive information bearing directly on the question of whether 
there are live American POWs in Southeast Asia be withheld. 

^ As a result of Executive branch cooperation; especially from CIA 
. Director Rpbert Gates and National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft, he Committee gained unprecedented access to closely-held 
government documents, including access to relevant operational - 
files, ,the Presidents Daily briefs, the Executive Registry and the 
debricfsofretutnmgPOWs.UnfortunatelyTtheliTTiiti^niirriVwarnf 
individuals affiliated, with the Committee who were given access to 
these materials prevented as thorough a review as the Committee 
would have preferred. 

At theJ^ and despite the reservationsof 

the Executive branch, public hearings were held for the first time 
on the products of satellite imagery related to the POW/MIA issue. 
Two former employ the National Security Agency testified in 
public about information they gathered while working as "special-, 
ists in the field of signal intelligence. And two days of hearings cul- 
minated ah^ exhaustive Committee investigation of reports that 
American captives had been seen in Southeast Asia during the 
postwar period. In addition, thousands of pages of live-sighting re- 
ports have been declassified and made available to the public. 

The Committee understands that the process of analyzing intelli- 
gence information is complicated and subjective. In most instances, 
the quality and source of information is such that it can be inter- 
preted in more than one way and isolated bits of information may 
easily be misinterpreted. As a result, the Committee believes in the 
importance of taking all sources of information and intelligence 
into account when judging the validity of a report or category of 
data. ■•■■y.' 'r . 

Overall intelligence (immunity support 

■■■■■ During the Committee’s investigation, all DIA directors since the 
late 197 Q’s testified that the POW effort lacked national-level Intel- 
ligence ^ Community support in terms of establishing a high priority 
®>r ^collection, in fundmg, in the allocation of personnel and in 
high-level attention. None of the former directors recalled attend- 
ing national-level management meetings to discuss the POW/MIA 
*ssue prior to the niid-1980’s, and only one national intelligence es- 
timate was produced on this issue during the first 17 years after 
the end of the war. 

Senior CIA officials told the Committee that there was ho writ- 
ten collection requirement on POWs* but that everyone understood 
that POW information was important when obtained. CIA officials 
also asserted that this issue was the near exclusive preserve of the 
Department of Defense and that the CIA played only a supporting 
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Former. NSA Director, Admiral Bobby Inman, testified that the 
NSA signals intelligence collection efforts in Southeast Asia were 
dismantled after the war and was not resumed until at least 1978. 

Over the past d ecade, the Reagan and Bush Ad mini strations 
have raised the priority of POW/MIA intelligence collection, Have 
increased resources and improved policy level management.: The 
basic structure of responsibilities, however, has hot changed. 

The role of the Defense Intelligence Agency 

The DIA has had a central, two-pronged, role in U.S efforts to 
account for our POW/MIAs. First, the DIA is responsible for inves- 
tigating and analyzing reports of live-sightings or other evidence 
that American prisoners may still be held. Second, the Department 
of Defense relies heavily on DIA’s analysis to reach conclusions 
about the fate of missing servicemen. 

_ > Imadditioh to these responsibilities, the DIA’s prominent role, in 
the POW/MIA issue over the years has caused it to become a focal 
point for family, Congressional, press and public questions on the 
subject. ' 

Criticisms of DIA Operations. The Committee identified and ar- 
ranged for the declassification of a series of internal reviews of the 
DIA’s POW/MIA operations that were conducted during the mid- 
1980’s. A principal concern raised by these reviews wore the agen- 
cy’s procedures for evaluating and responding to reports that U.S. 
POWs had been seen alive after the conclusion of the war. 19 - 1 

The Committee agrees that the DIA’s .POW/MIA Office Has his- 
torically been: . -i V \' : " r 

Plagued by a lack of resources; 

Guilty of over-classification; 

Defensive toward criticism; 

Handicapped by poor coordination with other elements of 
the intelligence community; : / . 

Slow to follow-up on live-sighting and other reports; and 

Frequently distracted from its basic mission by the need to 
respond to outside pressures and requests. 

In addition, several of those who reviewed the workings of DIA 
during this period also faulted DIA’s analytical process and re- 
ferred to a “mindset to debunk” live-sighting reports. 

Several Committee Members express concern and disappoint- 
ment that, on occasion, individuals within DIA have been evasive, 
unresponsive and disturbingly incorrect and cavalier. Several 
Members of the Committee also note that other individuals within 
DIA have performed their work with great professionalism and 
under extraordinarily difficult circumstances both at home and 
abroad. . 

The Committee recommends that the Secretary of Defense 
ensure the regular review and evaluation of the DIA’s POW/MIA 
office to ensure that intelligence information is acted upon quickly 
and that information is shared with families promptly. 

*• the reviews included Inspector General reports in 1983 and 1984/5; a 1985 inter-agency 
review; a September, 1985 review by Rear Admiral Thomas Brooks (USN-Ret); and Task Force 
reports conducted in 1986 by Gen. Eugene Tighe (USAF-Ret) and Col. Kimball Gaines (USAF- 
Ret) '• . . '• •• ■ M 
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The Committee also believes that a central coordinating mecha- , 
nism for pooling and; acting upon POW/MIA-related intelligence 
information should be created as one of the Intelligence Communi- 
ty’s Interagency Coordination Centers. .. . 

The Committee motes that the focus of the POW/MIA accounting 
process is in Southeast Asia. As a result, DIA analysts are spending 
more and more of their time . traveling back and forth between 
Washington and the region or to Hawaii. The Committee believes 
that this would be an opportune time to move the DIA’s POW/MIA 
office to Hawaii where it could be closer to JTF-FA and CINCPAC, 
which it supports. A number of tasks now sometimes; performed by 
the office involving public and family relations can be handled; and 
handled more capably and appropriately, by the office of the. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Affairs. 

Live-sighting Reports. For the past 20 years, there has been noth- 
ing more tantalizing for POW/MIA families than reports that . 
Americans have been seen alive in Southeast Asia and nothing 
more frustrating than the failure of these reports to become mani- 
fest in the form of . a returning American— with the single excep- 
tion of Marine Private Robert Garwood in 1979. : . ._ . . 

A live-sighting report is just that— a report that an American 
has been seen alive in Southeast Asia in circumstances which are 
not readily explained The report could come from a refugee, boat 
person, traveler or anyone else in a position to make such ah obser- 
vation. The information could be first-hand or hearsay; it could in- 
volve one American or many; it could be. detailed or vague; it could 
be recent or as far back as the end of the war. r * : 

The sheer number of first-hand live sighting reports, almost 1600 ; 
since the end of the war, has convinced many Americans that U,S. 
POWs must have been kept behind and may still be alive. Other 
Americans have concluded sadly that our failure, after repeated ef- 
forts, to locate any of these alleged POWs means the reports are 
probably not true. It is the Committee’s view that every livesight- 
ing report is important-as a potential source of information about 
the fate of our POW/MIAs. 

Accordingly, the review and analysis of liversighting reports con- 
sumed more time and staff resources than any other single issue. 
The Committee investigation used a method of analysis that was 
based on the content of a carefully screened set of reports that 
dealt only with men allegedly seen in captivity after Operation 
Homecoming. The Committee took into account past criticisms and 
assessed current procedures while examining and testing DIA’s 
methodology for evaluating live-sighting reports. In so doing, Com- 
mittee investigators examined more than 2000 hearsay and first- 
hand live-sighting files while compiling a list of 928 reports for 
“content” analysis. These reports were plotted on a map and 
grouped into geographic “clusters". During briefings and public 
hearings, the Committee reviewed the most significant “clusters” 
for the purpose of determining whether they would, taken togeth- 
er, constitute evidence of the presence of U.S. POWs in certain lo- 
cations, after Operation Homecoming. / . 

DIA Assessment. It is DIA’s position that the live-sighting re- 
ports evaluated to date do not constitute evidence that currently, 
unaccounted for U.S. POWs remained behind in Southeast Asia 
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after the end of the war. Of the 1638 first-hand reports received 
since 1975, DIA considers 1,553 to be resolved. 20 

Committee View. - The Committee notes that 40 first-hand live- 
sighting reports , remain under active investigation' and that the 
nature of the analytical process precludes certainty, that all past . 
DIA evaluations are correct. Accordingly, the Committee recom- 
mends a strong emphasis on the rapid and thorough follow-up and 
evaluation of current unresolved and future live-sighting reports. 
The DIA is urged to make a continued and conscious effort to 
maintain an attitude among analysts that presumes the possible 
survival of IJ.S; POWs. The Executive branch is also urged to con- 
tinue wor king with the governments of Southeast Asia to expand 
our ability to conduct on the ground, on-site investigationandin- 
spections throughout the region. 

--- The mle of the-National Security Agency (signals intelligence) 

The responsibility for monitoring and collecting signals (includ- 
ing co mmunica tions), intelligence rests with the National Security 
Agency (NSA). During the Vietnam War, the NSA monitored all 
available sources of signals intelligence bearing on the loss, capture 
or condition of American personnel. Such information would some- 
times provide a basis for concluding whether or not a missing 
American had survived his incident and, if so, possibly been taken 
prisoner. ;■ \ v \ '■ ; 

During its investigation, the Committee was disturbed to learn 
that the NSA and its Vietnam- branch were never asked to provide 
an overall assessment of the status Of POW/MIA personnel prior to 
Operation Homecoming. The Committee believes that this informa- 
tion would have been useful both for the U.S, negotiating team: and 
for those preparing for the repatriation of American POWs. The 
Committee also found that neither DIA nor any other agency 
within the Intelligence Community placed a formal requirement 
for collection with NSA concerning POW/MIA related information. 
In fact, the Committee found -that NSA end product reports were 
not Used regularly to evaluate the POW/MIA situation until. 1977. 
It was not until 1984 that the collection of information on POW/ 
MIAs was formally established as a matter of highest priority for 
SIGINT. . 

After the fall of Saigon, the National Security Agency and the 
military service components that support it largely dismantled 
their collection efforts in Southeast Asia. The elaborate collection 
capabilities that supported the war essentially ceased or were relo- 
cated to other trouble spots around the world. The analytical orga- 
nizations that monitored signals intelligence in the region were 
also disbanded or sharply reduced as personnel were transferred to 
other assignments. • ;■ :■ 

U.S. collection capabilities were further diminished during mis 
period as Vietnam and Laos developed secure landline commuhica- 

According to DIA,, 1111 (68%) first-hand live-sighting reports correlate to Americans, who 
are accounted for (returned POWs, missionaries, civilians jailed for reasons unrelated to the war 
1 etc); 45 (3%) of the reports were correlated to Wartime lightings of military personnel or pr* 
1975 sightings of civilians who remain unaccounted for, and 397 (24%) of the reports were found 
to be fabrications. Of the 85 reports that remain under investigation, 54 pertain to Americans 
■ allegedly seen in a captive environment. 



tioiis to replace the radio networks usedduring time of war. If offi- 
cials in either country were communicating about live U.S. POWs, 
the likelihood that these communications would be detected by the 
U.S. had become remote. However, during this period, the NSA did 
receive third party intercepts concerning the reported presence of 
American POWs in Laos. 21 v ; 

In conducting its review of NSA files, the Committee examined 
more than 3,000 postwar reports and 90 boxes of wartime files. The 
Committee discovered that previous surveys of NSA files for POW/ 
MIA related information had been limited to the agency's automat- 
ed data base. Hundreds of thousands of hard copy document?, 
memoranda, raw reports, operational messages and possibly tapes 
from both the wartime and post-war periods remain unreviewed in 
various archives and storage facilities. Most troubling, NSA failed 
to locate for investigators any wartime analyst files related specifi- 
cally to tracking POWs, despite the fact that tracking.POWs jyas a 

known priority at the time. This failure made it impossible for the 
Committee to confirm some information on downed pilots that was 
provided by NSA employee Jerry Mooney. . . . 

At the Committee’s request, the NSA and DIA are conducting a 
review of past SIGINT reports that appear relevant to the POW/ 
Ml A issue for the purpose of adding to the all-source database used 
in the accounting process. Thousands of such reports have been 
identified. Although it is not clear that the reports will succeed in 
resolv in g questions about missing American servicemen, they have 
raised- questions about an individual's status in several c^es and 
will, at a minimum, add to the context in which other POW/MIA 
information is considered. . ' v . . , •. . ... , XTQ A 

The Committee benefitted from the insights of a retired NSA 
SIGINT analyst, Senior Master Sergeant Jerry Mooney (USAF-re- 
tired). During the war, SMSgt. Mooney maintained detailed person- 
al files concerning losses of aircraft and downed airmen. Unfortu- 
nately, those personal files did not become part of the archived 
files maintaine d by the NSA and have been lost. Although Smbgt. 
Mobniey has sought to reconstruct some of that information from 
personal memory, the loss of the files makes it impossible to check 
those recollections against the contemporaneous information. . 

The Commi ttee found no evidence to substantiate claims that sig- 
nals intelligence gathered during the war constitute evidence that 
U S POWs were — I*-.— .» Cmn/tf T Twirtn Viofnfltn 


... ■ Pilot distress symbojk . 

The Committee’s investigation of pilot distress symbols as a pos- 
sible source of evidence of live POWs after 1973 was the first siich 
investigation conducted by anybody of Congress. . - _ 

During the war, the military services gave many pilots who flew 
combat missions individual authenticator numbers to identify 
themselves by radio or other means in the event their airplanes 
were shot down or crashed. During their pre-flight training, pilots 
were also given Escape and Evasion. signals to employ either 
as an evader or POW to facilitate their eventual recovery. Most 


*i a description of theie intercepts is contained in Chapter 4 of the Committee’* final-report 
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pilots received training in methods of constructing these E&E sym- 
bols in survival courses, prior to assignment to Vietnam. Both E&E 
symb ols and a uthen ticat o r n umbers were Classified. 7|v 7 /-' 

It was expected that these symbols would be used to attract rest 
cuers and would be deployed in ways which would avoid ground de^ 
tection and yet be visible to overhead collecting sources. Conse- 
quently, intelligence analysts have been encumbered with the diffi- 
cult task of searching for signals which could be extremely faint, or 
a clever blend of natural and man-made features. 

The Committee became interested in this area while looking into 
intelligence concerning the reported presence of POWs at a camp 
near Nhom Marrott, Laos, in 1980. This intelligence included the 
discovery of what appeared to be a “52”, possibly followed by a “K” 
in the prison garden. It was learned that “K” was a pilot distress 
signa l u sed during the war. V 7 • . 7 7 • : ■ ; . 7 ^ 

The Committee discovered that the intelligence community had 
other overhead photographs, taken by both airborne and satellite 
collection platforms, showing what appeared to be symbols or unex- 
plained markings. 

The earliest example was a four digit set of numbers followed by 
what appeared to be the letters “TH* found on a May, 1973 photo- 
graph of an area in central Laos. According to the Joint Service 
SERE Agency (JSSA), 22 the four digit number could be an authen- 
ticator number followed by the primary and back-up distress sym- 
bols of a downed pilot. Another example was a 1975 photograph of 
a prison facility in Vietnam^ inwhich the CIA-noted unusual 
markings on the roof of one of the buildings. Although the CIA an- 
alysts assessed as remote the possibility that this represented a 
signal from a POW, they noted that the markings might be trans- 
posed to the letter “K” in Morse code. The Committee also learned 
of a 1988 photograph of a valley near Sain Neua, Laos, showing 
what clearly was a “USA” dug into a rice paddy. Beneath the 
“USA”, DIA also noted a possible “K” created by “ground scar- 
ring.” '7 77 - . .:7 v' 7 •" 

During its investigation, the Committee was surprised by state- 
ments from DIA and CIA imagery analysts directly involved in 
POW/MIA work that they were not very knowledgeable about the 
military’s E&E signals or, in some cases, even aware of the pro- 
gram. These analysts were not even tasked to look for such infor- 
mation prior to April, 1992. The Committee concluded that there 
had not been a purposeful effort to search for distress signals, or a 
written formal requirement for symbols, after the end of the war. 
The Committee is confident, however, that if a symbol appeared 
clearly on imagery, it would be identified by imagery analysts, as 
was the case with the 1988 “USA” symbol. 

The Committee recommends that the search for possible POW 
distress symbols in Southeast Asia be a written intelligence re- 
quirement and that imagery analysts be educated fully about JSSA 
training. This is because a prisoner under detention is not likely to 
have the opportunity to construct distress signals that are blatant 
or elaborate; they are, in fact, trained to use discreet methods to 


11 The JSSA is the service proponent agency for pilot distress symbols, code Of conduct, sur- 
vival training and POW resistance training. 
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avoid detection. The more familiar imagery analysts are with JSSA 
training, the more likely it is that they will be able to detect such a 
discreet signal. Also, given the possibility that past signals .could 
haye been missed, the Committee recommends that past photogra- . 
phy of suspect detention sites be reviewed to the "extent that re- 
sources permit. 23 '• •, ‘■'V' 1 ;:'.. 

The Committee notes that JSSA officials had not been consulted 
previously with respect to the suspected symbols, except for the 
1973 “TH” photograph, which was shown to them in the mid- 
1980’s. Accordingly, the Committee asked JSSA to evaluate a 
number of possible symbols and markings to see if they were con- 
sistent with JSSA training methods and distress symbols used 
during the war. JSSA concluded that the "USA, possible K”, the 
‘‘52 possible K’’, the “TH", the roof top markings and onle other 
symbol were consistent with the methods taught to pilots downed 
in Laos.? 4 JSSA analysis of the “USA possible.K”.. cpncluded that 
this should be considered a valid distress symbol until proven oth- 
erwise. It should be emphasized, however, that JSSA officials are 
not trained in photo analysis, and are not qualified to determine 
whether, in fact, symbols that may seem to appear in imagery ac- 
tually exist. ./ ■ ; .• •: , : 

The Committee notes that imagery anomalies are caused by reg- 
ularly occurring natural phenomena and that JSSA originally 
identified 150 such numbers during its review of photography, of 
which 19 appeared to match the four-digit authenticator numbers 
of U;S. airmen. It. Was later demonstrated to the satisfaction of all 
parties that none of these numbers were man-made, -and all were 
naturally occurring phenomena such as shadows, fridges, or trees, 
with the exception of one additional symbol identified by one con- 
sultant in an altogether different location. 

The DIA does not dispute that two of the possible symbols, the 
“USA” in 1988, arid the 1973 “TH” are intentionally-constructed 
man-made symbols. In a message to the Committee received in Jan- 
uary, 1993, however, the agency stated that the “‘USA’ symbol was 
not a distress symbol and had nothing to do with missing Ameri- 
cans.” This finding was based on a December, 1992 on-site investi- 
gation which “determined that the symbol was made by Hmong 
tribe members.” In the same message, the DIA raised the possibili- 
ty that the 1973 “TH” symbol may have been made by a Hmong 
tribesman whose name started with the English letters “TH” and 
who was a passenger on an aircraft piloted by the American 
Emmet Kay which went down in May, 1973, “a few kilometers” 
away from where the symbol appeared. 

DIA now contends that the “52", possible “K” seen at Nhom 
Marrott is the result of shadowing and in no way represents a pilot 
distress symbol. The Committee notes, however, that DIA ha4 ear- 
lier discounted the possibility that the symbol was caused by shad- 

“ Some member® note ‘DIA’s contention that niany DIA analysts are well aware of E&E^sig- 
nals and have worked with the agency’s analysts for years, searching for E&E signals. The DIA 
also points out that, the two alleged E&E signals given most prominence in this report were 
discovered by U;& government imagery analysts. ■ . / ; 

14 Some members note DIA’s contention that the symbols m question , are consistent with ex- 
pected actions only because they are symbols; they do not relate to any evader signal in use 
during the .Vietnam War, 
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owing because of the constant shape of the figures over a period of 
days^and at different times of the day. In fact, the intelligence com- 
munity had concluded in 1980 that this , symbol had been dug into, 
the ground intentionally. ' . . 

Due to the complexity of interpreting symbols obtained through 
imagery, the Committee decided to hire two independent imagery 
consultants. Each consultant was given access to the necessary 
equipment and each submitted independently a report to the Com- 
mittee. The consultants’ reports, which differed on only the one 
symbol referred to earlier, were subsequently provided to the intel- 
ligence community for its comments and evaluation. . 

A joint task group of DIA, CIA and NPIC imagery analysts found 
that an unresolved symbol found by one consultant was “probably 
not manmade.” This consultant had detected, with “100 percent 
confidence” a faint “GX 2527” in a photograph of a prison facility 
in Vietnam taken, in June, 1992. This number correlates to the pri- 
mary and back-up distress symbols and authenticator number of a 
pilot lost in Laos in 1969. The joint agency team agreed that there - 
were visible markings that could be interpreted as letters and num- 
bers, but concluded, that the marking “appeared” too “haphazard 
and ill-defined” to be man-made distress symbols. 

Disagreement arose within the Committee about the interpreta- 
tion of some of the possible symbols, including the question of 
whether there is reason to believe that the “GX 252r symbol is 
man-made, rather than the result of natural phenomena. However, 
the Committee agreesJhat the benefit of the doubt should go to the . 
individual in this case, because the apparent number corresponds 
to a particular authenticator number and because it was identified 
by one analyst with 100 percent confidence. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee urges the appropriate officials in the Executive brainch to 
request information about the serviceman involved from the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam. 

Although the Committee cannot rule out the possibility that U.S. 
POWs have attempted to signal their status to aerial observers, the 
Committee cannot conclude, based on its own investigation and the 
guidance of imagery experts, that this has definitely happened. Al- 
though there is now an adequate collection process in place, the 
Committee investigators found unacceptable lapses in time be- 
tween the point of collection and evaluation; and between evalua- 
tion and follow-up. The Committee recommends better integration . 
among the various intelligence agencies, including improved train- 
ing and a better system for collecting and acting on information 
gathered through imagery. 

Covert operations 

The Committee investigated whether the United States Govern- 
ment may have undertaken or supported covert operations in order 
to confirm the presence of U .S. POWs in Southeast Asia after Op- 
eration Homecoming and, if so, to review the intelligence Worma- 
tion upon which those operations were based. 

The Committee has identified only one operation of this type 
mounted after 1973. Although operational details remain classified, 
the fact that the operation took place has been reported publicly. 
The operation was prompted by a combination of human, photo- 
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graphic and signals intelligence concerning the possible presence of 
as many as 30 American POWs at a detention camp near, the vil- 
lage of Nhom Marrot in Laos from 1979 until early 1981. The intel- 
ligence resulted in extensive and highest-level efforts by the U.S. 
Government to confirm the information.' Unfortunately, the results 
of the covert operation were inconclusive and subsequent efforts 
were rendered impossible by press leaks. 2 * 

Intelligence support in Laos during the Vietnam war 

During the Vietnam war, intelligence support for the U.S. effort 
in Laos was handicapped because Administration policy, at the in- 
sistence of the State Department, excluded the significant use of 
military intelligence assets. This was true despite the fact that ac T 
counting for missing military personnel in Laos was the responsi- 
bility of the respective military sendees, and despite strenuous ef- 
forts made by Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird to gain support 
for an improved POW/MIA related military intelligence effort. The 
Committee believes that an expanded wartime military intelligence 
effort in Laos might have increased significantly our ability to ac- 
count for the Americans lost in that country. 

Cooperation from governments in Southeast Asia 

It is not possible to account for the Americans who are missing 
from the war in Southeast Asia without cooperation from the gov- 
ernments of the region; especially Vietnam. The U.S. has requested 
this cooperation in four Jorms. First, we have requested informa- 
tion concerning . live American prisoners, "former prisoners or de- 
serters. Second, we have' asked for the return of any recovered or 
recoverable remains of missing American servicemen. Third, we 
have sought accesss to files, records, documents and other materi- 
als that are relevant to the fate of missing Americans. Finally, we 
have asked for permission to visit certain locations within these 
countries for the purpose of investigating live-sighting reports and 
searching actual or suspected airplane crash sites. 

The Committee has done everything it could to complement the 
diplomatic and political initiatives of the Executive branch in seek- 
ing to encourage a greater degree of cooperation on POW/MIA 
issues from the governments of Southeast Asia. 

• Vietnam ;"..- 

The U.S. has long suspected that the North Vietnamese have 
been withholding a considerable amount of information bearing on 
the fate of missing Americans. The North Vietnamese maintained 
detailed records of U.S. servicemen who came within their prison 
system during the war, including many lost in North Vietnamese- 
controlled areas of South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. U.S. intel- 
ligence agencies are convinced, moreover, that the Government of 
Vietnam recovered and stored an unknown quantity of remains of 
American servicemen for release at politically strategic points in 
time.; 


. * 8 Some members note DIA’s contention that U.S. intelligence has interviewed former Royal 
. Laotian officials held at Nhom Marrott for a number of years, including the time period in ques- 
tion These individuals stated that no Americans were held at Nhom Marrott. 
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The level of U.S.-Vietnamese cooperation in accounting for miss- 
ing Americans has varied over the years depending on bilateral 
and global political conditions and on the degree of emphasis 
placed on the issue by officials of the United States. At the time 
the-SelectCommitteewascreated,there~wasconsiderableprogress 
being made in -the investigation of discrepancy cases. In addition,, 
an agreement had . been reached with Vietnam to allow an official 
Defense Department investigating presence to be established in 
Hanoi. These steps were directly attributable to the work of Gen. 
John Vessey, the President’s Special Emissary to Vietnam on 
POW/MIA issues. 

The impetus for' Vietnam’s cooperation has come from several (di- 
rections. Gen. Vessey has provided the Vietnamese with a respect- 
ed and influential source of contact within our government. Bush 
Administration policies have established a clear linkage between 
different levels of Vietnamese cooperation and American: response: 
The disintegration of the Soviet empire has deprived Vietnam of 
many external sources of economic assistance and political comfort. 
The rapid economic growth of other Southeast Asian nations has 
given younger Vietnamese leaders a strong incentive to establish 
their own contacts with the west. And the creation of the Select 
Committee has demonstrated anew the high priority attached; to 
the POW/MIA issue by the American people and government. Ob- 
viously, the Committee does not know precisely how all of these 
matters have been factored into the calculations- of the Vietnamese 
Government, but clearly the overall trends are hopeful. 

. Over, the past year, Committee Members have visited Vietnam 
on four occasions to press for further information. Committee dele- 
gations met with a wide range of high-level Vietnamese officials, 
including those in charge of administering the wartime prisoner of 
war system. The Committee visits, coupled with ongoing efforts 
from the Executive branch, have yielded substantial results: 

These results include: 

Permission for U.S. investigators to carry out short-notice in- 
vestigations of many live-sighting reports; 

Permission for U.S. investigators to use U.S.-owned, main- 
tained and operated helicopters in the course of investigations 
within Vietnam; • . 

Grants of access to certain highly-secure prison and defense 
ministry buildings for the purpose of investigating live sighting 

-reports; , .. . .; 

Guarantees of full access for JTF-FA investigators to politi- 
cal and military archives containing POW/MIA related infor- 
matron;. /■.: 

Access to certain key archival documents and personnel that 
had been long-requested, and long-denied by Vietnam; 

The provision of thousands of photographs of American war- 
. time casualties; : ... 

Access to Vietnam’s military museum, including hundreds of 
material objects once owned by American servicemen that 
. ;■ might contain clues about the fate of missing Americans; 

Declaration of an amnesty for any Vietnamese citizens ille- 
gally holding American remains to come forward with them 
without fear of punishment; 
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A commitment to cooperate in the conduct of an “oral histo- 
ry" program that would seek to record information from Viet- y 
namese military officials, soldiers and civilians who plight 
have information about the fate of missing Americans; 7 7 ^ “ 

Promises of full cooperation frOm Vietnam in working with 
Laos and Cambodia to investigate discrepancy cases involving 
servicemen lost in parts of those countries controlled by North 
Vietnamese forces during the war; and ; . : 

Permission for POW/MIA families, if they so desire, to come ■ 
to Vietnam and evaluate the investigation process. : 

The Committee welcomes the very substantial strides towards 
full cooperation on the POW/MIA issue that the Government of 
Vietnam has made in recent months. The Committee looks forward 
to the implementation of those steps in the hope that they will 

yield significant additional , information concerning miMmg Ameri- 
cans and encourages the Executive branch todo all it can toe^e 
that the promises and commitments made by Vietnam are fulfilled. 

In no ting recent progress, the Committee does not wish to under- 
state the fact that the progress is coming very late-almosh 20 
years after the signing of the peace agreement, and after two dec- 
ades of noncooperation, stalling and deception on the part of Viet- 
nam’s leaders The Committee also recognizes that .the recent 
changes in policy appear to be the result primarily of Vietnam s 
desire Tor economic contacts with the west. The closed and nonde- 
mocfatic nature of the -government in Vietnam argues for caution, 
in accepting Vietnamese promises, for pledges given by a govern- 
ment unwilling to be open with its own people can hardly be taken 
at face value. Nonetheless, the Committee remains hopeful that 
recent improvements in POW/MIA cooperation are symptomatic of 
a trend in Vietnam that will lead ultimately to dramatic improve- 
ments in human rights, and political, economic and religious free- 

United States policy towards Vietnam should reflect the^ impor- 
tahce of freedoms that are central to American society arid which 
have been central to our investigation. Without a free press or rep- 
resentative government, the American people would pot have 
learned the full extent of our own government s knowledge about 
our POW/MIAs. Our policy towards Vietnam, as towards the other 
nations of Southeast Asia, should be predicated oil a vision of the 
same freedoms for the people of that region that we enjoy here at 
home. y.- :j; v 


Laos •; ... • : y ; ■' .' ; .y ■ ; y .■■■ ■ _ • 

More than 500 Americans are still listed as unaccounted for in 
Laos, including 335 who were originally considered either POW or 
MIA. Accordingly, the Committee has attached a highpnonty to 
gflining greater cooperation from the Lao Government. The current 
leaders of Laos, who are successors to the Pathet Lao forces that 
contended for power during the war, almost certainly have some 
information concerning missing Americans that they have not yet: 
shared. At a minimum, they should be able -* 0 Jproyide weonc in- 
formation about the fates of a small number of U.S. POWs known 
to have been held by the Pathet Lao during the early stages of the 
war. Unfortunately, Lao leaders have been significantly less coop- 
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erative than those in Vietnam The Lao have denied any knowledge 
of U.S. POWs; they have refused access to some requested sources 
of information; and they have been even more reluctant than the 
Vietnamese to grant U.S, access, to their territory for conducting 
live-sighting investigations and inspecting Crash sights. The atmos- 
phere has improved to some extent in recent months, however. As 
a result, some discrepancy case investigations are underway and 
negotiations are ongoing for. the establishment of a permanent 
POW/MIA investigation office in Vientiane. 

Cambodia , 

The present government of war-ravaged Cambodia cannot be ex- 
pected to possess documentary information relevant to the fate of 
missing American servicemen. Nonetheless, the Committee met 
with : Cambodian President Hun Sen, who expressed his govern- 
ment’s full cooperation with the US. in efforts to resolve discrep- 
ancy cases. Unfortunately, the Cambodian Government is unable to 
guarantee security in areas controlled by the brutal and lawless 
Khmer Rouge. The Committee is grateful to President Hun Sen for 
his help on this issue, given the scope and urgency of the other 
perils faced by his government and his country. 

Government policies and actions 

Declassification 

The Committee believes that much of the controversyrsurround- 
ing the U.S: Government’s handling of the POW/MIA issue could 
have been avoided if relevant documents had been declassified and 
made available to the public long ago.. Unnecessary secrecy breeds 
the suspicion that important information is being withheld, while 
fueling speculation about what that information may be. 

From its inception, the Committee has urged the Executive 
branch to identify and declassify all documents and other materials 
within its possession that are related to POW/MIA issues, with the 
single exception of information bearing directly on intelligence 
sources and methods. , 

A Task Force of the Select Committee, led by Senators Charles 
Robb and Chuck Grassley, formulated specific requests and recom- 
mendations upon which the Committee acted. For example, the 
President was asked, and agreed, to order the expeditious declaissi- 
fication of POW/MIA records from the Vietnam War, and the U.S. 
Senate unanimously approved a resolution calling for the declassi- 
fication of POW/MIA materials. A series of letters sent, requests 
made and meetings held resulted in a high degree of cooperation 
and understanding between the Committee and the Executive 
branch on this issue. , 

The result of the Committee’s efforts has been the most rapid 
and comprehensive declassification of materials on a single subject 
in American history. More than one million pages have already 
been declassified and the Committee is confident that remaining 
documents will be made available. The Committee believes that 
President Bush and National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
should be congratulated for their cooperation op this issue. . 
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Although the Committee was generally very satisfied with the 
degree of understanding and help it received from the Executive 
branch, its request for the release of relevant CIA operational files 
has, todate, blen denied. - < <• : - ■ 

The Committee recommends that the process of declassification 
of current POW/MIA related materials go forward rapidly until, 
completion and that the relevant CIA operations files be included. 

The Committee also recommends that policies be put in place to. 
assure the rapid declassification of POW/MIA related information 
from possible future conflicts. It should be enshrined in both atti- 
tude and law that the right of a POW/MIA family to know what 
the government knows about its loved one is as inalienable a right 
as any spelled out in the Constitution. v 

Finally, the Committee’s records will be sent to the National Ar- 
chives, with specific instructions that they be made available, for • 
public review. We caution, however, that these records include, staff 
materials, mfemioranda of conversation, notes and other documents 
that may reflect raw opinion, incorrect data, discredited theories, 
or bits of fact that may mislead unless placed within a proper con- 
text. The Committee emphasizes that judgments reached by the 
Committee, after consideration of all available evidence, are re- 
flected in this report Other information and judgments should not 
be accorded credibility simply because of their presence in the 
Committee’s working files. ./•;. 

Intir-ftgency .group 

Since January, 1980, Executive branch policy-making has been 
coordinated by the Interagency Group on POW/MIA Affairs (IAG). 
Agencies and organizations represented on the IAG include the De- 
partments of State and Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Na : 
tional Security Council and the National League of POW/MIA 
F amili es (the League). In recent years, IAG meetings have occurred 
every two to three weeks on the average. Meetings are character- 
ized by informal discussions of policy options; decisions are reached 
by consensus; and no formal minutes of the meetings are main- 

tinn ed. 

The scope of IAG discussion covers a broad spectrum of POW/ 
MIA related matters including intelligence collection, communica- 
tions with families, diplomatic initiatives and public awareness ac- 
tivities. A major focus of attention over the past two years has 
been U.S. policy towards Vietnam. , • v 

The presence of League President Ann Mills Griffiths on the. LAG 
is controversial. During Committee hearings, Members of the IAG 
said Griffiths was a highly constructive and energetic member of 
the group who has contributed significantly to improvements in 
U.S. policy. It is, however, extremely unusual for a private citizen 
to serve on a high-level panel such as the IAG, and. to have access 
to sensitive intelligence information without the kind of account- 
ability and official responsibility demanded of government repre- 
sentatives on that group. , - ™ 

- During the summer of 1991, for example, Griffiths actively, dis- 
couraged the Defense Department from granting access to classi- 
fied POW/MIA materials to Senate staff investigators with appro- 
priate clearances. The Committee finds it anomalous that a private 
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citizen representing POW/MIA families would be in a position to 
try to deny Senate investigators the same right to review sensitive 
materials that she herself has been granted. 

The Committee believes that an interagency coordinating body 
for POW/MIA policies is needed and that the LAG ably fulfills this 
role. However, the Committee is disturbed by the lack of formality 
in IAG record-keeping and believes that, at a minimum, that the 
min utes of discussions at such meetings should be maintained. 

Second, although the IAG should consult regularly with the 
League and other POW/MIA family organizations, the, Committee 
believes that the role of the IAG and issues of membership on it 
should be reviewed by the new Administration. ; 

Govemmentrto-government offers 

The Committee investigated the possibility that Vietnam or Laos 
had approached U.S. officials at any time since the end of the war 
in Southeast Asia with a proposal that live U.S. POWs be returned 
in exchange for money or some other consideration. The Commit- 
tee found no convincing evidence of any such offer being made. 
There were, however, two incidents which require further explana- 
tion. :;'v '•>' ,■ ! • ' ••/■ •/ .v ■■■•■ ■ 

The Committee received information that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration may have received ah offer from Vietnam in 1981, trans^ 
nutted through a third country, to exchange live POWs for $4.5 bil- 
lion. The source of the information -was a Secret Service agent who 
reported that Ke Had overheard a discussion in the White House 
concerning this subject. The Committee deposed one of the individ- 
uals, former National Security Adviser Richard Allen, said to have 
been involved in the discussion, and several individuals who were 
said to have been in the area of the discussion. The Secret Service 
agent was hot willing to provide testimony to the Committee volun- 
tarily, and the Committee voted 7-4 not to subpoena that testimo- 
ny. A complete description of the investigation and the subpoena 
issue is contained in Chapter 6 of this report. 

The Committee also received a report concerning a possible ap- 
proach by Vietnam ih 1984, through officials in an ASEAN nation, 
concerning the exchange of American remains and possibly live 
POWs. According to the report, the Vietnamese had indicated that 
they would welcome an offer from the U.S. on the subject. U.S. offi- 
cials traveled to Vietnam late in 1984, but were reportedly told by 
Vietnamese officials that there were no live POWs and that the 
ohly issue that could be discussed involved remains. Select Commit- 
tee investigators traveled to the ASEAN nation to interview offi- 
cials in an effort to determine whether an approach from Vietnam 
cohcerning live U.S. POWs had, in fact, been made. The results 
were inconclusive. Two secondary sources disagreed about whether 
;an exchange involving live POWs had been discussed. The individ- 
ual who had initially discussed the subject with Vietnamese offi- 
cials later told the State Department that the issue of live Ameri- 
can POWs had not been raised. This investigation is also described 
in greater detail in chapter 6. 
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Review of private activities 

A major part of the Committee’s investigation entailed the 
review of private activities, related to the POW/MIA issue. This 
review focused on efforts by such organizations, to educate the' 
public about the issue, to influence government policy, to raise 
funds and to recover, information Concerning possible American 
POWs. . 

In its review, the Committee asked more than 50 POW/MIA-re-: 
lated organizations to provide information, on a voluntary, basis, 
concerning their activities. Committee staff also interviewed or 
took formal testimony from organization officials and from the 
family members of some POW/MIAs. 

The Committee found that the vast majority of POW/MIA, relat- 
ed organizations are modest, local groups of volunteers operating 
on small budgets and dedicated to public education, grassroots lob- 
bying, mutual assistance and remembrance activities. These orga- 
nizations, and those who support them, have performed an impor- 
tant service for the nation in maintaining a strong national spot-, 
light on the need for. the fullest possible accounting of our POW/ 

MAs. “ " ' ' 7 , "7 ‘ , 

The Committee investigated several privately-org. ;zed oper- 
ations aim ed at physically rescuing or recovering information con- : 
cerning possible American PGWs. These included: (1) the Team 
Falcon operation in 1991-1992; (2) a 1988 effort to locate prisoners 
in Laos;_ (3)_~Operation_Skyhook II, an early 1980’s initiative also* 
aimed at finding -prisoners in Laos; and (4) the efforts of retired 
Army Lt. Col. Bo Gritz. None of these operations have been sue" 
cessful in rescuing prisoners or in uncovering evidence that prison- 
ers are being held. ■ .7 

The Committee also investigated a number of photographs of in- 
dividuals purported to be of U.S. POWs. In the cases investigated, 
we found that such photographs are sometimes used by private or- 
ganizations as ; a means of attracting financial support for “rescue 
or "reconnaissance” operations. The Committee concluded, based 
on investigative work done by the DIA, that photographs, circulated 
in 1991 allegedly depicting missing Americans Donald Carr, Daniel 
V. Borah, John L. Robertson, Larry J. Stevens and Albro Lundy 
are fraudulent. (The Committee respects the fact that the Robert- 
son, Stevens and Lundy families have not accepted the DIA analy- 
sis). :. 7- 7-. , 

In contrast to the large number of small, voluntary POW/MIA. 
or ganizations, there are a few private POW organizations that are 
relatively large, have paid staff and use professional fundraisers to 
prepare and distribute solicitation materials to millions of actual or 
potential contributors. These solicitations have yielded tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in contributions since the end of the war. The Com- 
mittee was concerned about a number of issues, including the 
extent to which some groups have diverted funds for purposes 
other than those advertised, the possibility that misleading or false 
information has been included in solicitations, the failure of fund- 
raisers to disclose information to potential donors and. the impact 
that these solicitations may have had on the emotions and expecta- 
tions of POW/MIA families. 
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The Committee’s principal findings are: 

' vast majority of private organizations engaged in POW/ 
MIA .related activities reflect the highest standards of volun- 
tary, public service and "deserve the nation’s gratitude and 
praise. . , 

. Private initiatives aimed at the “rescue” of U.S. prisoners 
have failed in the past and are problematic for several reasons. 
In general, such operations are dependent on sources of infor- 
mation in Southeast Asia that have a very poor record of reli- 
ability and, in some cases, a consistent track record Of fraud. 
Second, it is unrealistic to believe that such ; efforts will have a 
better chance of success than official efforts. Third, the possi- 
bility exists that such operations might jeopardise ongo ing U.S. 
diplomatic and intelligence activities. Fourth, such activities 
sometimes involve the violation of U.S. and/or foreign law 
• - The manufacture of fraudulent POW/MIA related materials, 
including photographs, dog tags and other purported evidence 
of live Americans has become a cottage industry in certain 
Parts of Southeast Asia, and particularly Thailand. Sadly, 
these activities have been spurred by well-intentioned private 

offers of We rewards for mfonnation leadtog to the return of 

live U.S. POWs. The Committee is angered and repulsed by ac- 
tivities that exploit the anguish of POW/MIA families for pri- 
vate gain. -v 

. -The Committeels-examination of POW/MIA-related fundrais- 
, ing activities has created serious reason: for concern. In soma 
instances, an excessive percentage of funds raised has been re- 
tained by the fundraising organization. In others, the fundrais- 
ing solicitations have over stated to the point of distortion the 
weight of evidence indicating that live U.S. POWs continue to 
be held in Southeast Asia. 

Information from Russia and Eastern Europe 

Although the Committee’s investigation focused primarily on ef- 
fort® to account for Americans missing from the war in Southeast 
Asia, the principle of accounting for lost American servicemen is 
the same, whether the war occurred 20 years ago or 50 years ago. 
Accordingly, the Committee undertook a review of information and 
allegations concerning Americans missing from earlier conflicts 
and hired a full time investigator to work in Moscow on this and 
related issues. ■ ;■ 

The Committee’s effort was facilitated gTeatly by the lifting of 
the Iron Curtain and by the policies of openness and cooperation 
advocated by Russian President Boris Yeltsin. In February,, 1992, 
the Committees Chairman, Sen. John Kerry, and Vice-chainnan, 
Sen. Bob Smith, met with Russian officials and veterans in Moscow 
to discuss cooperation on the POW/MIA issue. This visit laid the 
groundwork for the creation of the U.S.*Russia Joint Commission 
(Commission) on POW/MIA Affairs under the leadership of Col 
Gen. Dimitri Volkogonov and Malcolm Toon, former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union. 26 The objectives of the Commission are (1) 

and Smith were appointed to terve as the Senate’s representatives on the 
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to gain access to people and documents in Russia that could shed 
light on the fate of missing Americans; (2) to pursue reports, that 
current or former U.S. POWs may be alive within the borders of 
the former Soviet Union; and (3) to- establish a means by which re: . 
mains identified as Arnerican may be , repatriated. Investigative 
wprk by the U.S. side to the Joint Commission is carried out by the 
Defense Department’s Tiask Force Russia (TFR), under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Bernard Loeffke. : . . , 

The .Committee’s, investigation was conducted, : in large; part, 
through the staff investigator assigned to work with the Commis- 
sion in Moscow. In Washington, the Committee reviewed docu- 
ments obtained from the National Archives and from; private re- 
searchers. We also conducted interviews; with former officials of the 
Eisenhower Administration and others possessing information on 

the subject ' ’ : „ ' V. 

In June, 1992, the Committee hosted a meeting of the Commis: 
sion- with Gen. Volkogonov following Russian President Yeltsin s 
public statements on the POW/MIA issue. In November, 1992, two 
days of public hearings were held during which both U.S. investiga- 
tors. and Gen. Volkogonov testified. Finally, in December, 1992, 
Committee investigators participated in fact-finding trips to 
Czechoslovakia and Ukraine, and attended a formal meeting of the 
Commission in Moscow. . . : , ; . , , 

The Committee emphasizes that firm or precise judgments about 
the number and circumstances under which American military and 

civilian personnel may Jiave found themselves detained vntmn the v. 

former Soviet Union in the past cannot yet be made. Large quanti- 
ties of records, both in Moscow and elsewhere, remain to be re- 
viewed. There are also many well-informed former military and in- 
telligence officers and diplomatic personnel who have not yet been 
interviewed. It is possible that evidence will be uncovered indicat- 
ing greater involvement of former Soviet officials in the interroga- 
tion, transportation or detention' of . U;Si POWs from the Vietnam 
War and prior conflicts. Thus, the findings; below, which are based 
on work to date, must be considered as preliminary in nature: 

• Gen. Volkogojiov’s assessment 

(Jen. Volkogonov contends that, to his knowledge, no Americans 
are currently being held against their will within the borders of 
the former Soviet.Union. 27 Although the Committee has found evi- 
dence that some U.S. POWs were held in the former Soviet Union 
after WW II, the Korean War and Cold War incidents, we have 
found no proof that would contradict Gen. Volkogonov -s contention 
with respect to the present. However, the Committee cannot, based 
on its investigation to date, rule out the possibility . that one or 
more U.S. POWs from past wars or incidents are still being held 
somewhere within the borders of the former Soviet Union. 


« Gen. Volkogonov did not mean to include in this contention any Americans who might le- 
gitimately be under arrest for recent violations of civil or crimmallaw, 
of the Select Committee hearing, one American was under arrest for dealing in contraband reli 

gious icons.. . 



World War tt 

The Committee found that the Russians have been particularly 
successful in producing World War II archival documents, and is 
pleased to report that the fate of some American military and civil- 
ian personnel from the World War II era has been determined 
. through recent investigations in Russia. Moreover, archival docu- 
ments provided by Russia indicate that several hundred U.S. POWs 
were held against their will on Soviet territory at the end of World 
War II. In almost all cases, these were individuals who had been 
bom in, or who had previously lived in, the Soviet Union, and who 
could, therefore, be considered Soviet citizens by the Soviet Govern- 
ment,. Many of these, individuals served in the Armed Forces of 
Germany, fought against the Soviet Army and were captured in 
combat. Some U.S. civilians from this era survived terms in concen- 
tration camps and are still alive today, living freely either in one of 
the former Soviet Republics or in the United States. 

Cold war ■■■':. .'[■ 

There is evidence, some of which has been confirmed to the Com- 
mittee by President Yeltsin, that some U.S. personnel, still unac- 
counted for from the Cold War, were taken captive and held within 
the former Soviet Union. This information involves several inci- 
dents stretching across the. former Soviet Union from the Baltic 
Sea to the Sea of Japan. v. ; 

The Committee is pleased to report that Task Force Russia has 
been actively investigating these cases and is keeping surviving 
family members fully apprised of its progress to date. The Commit- 
tee notes, however, that progress is, in large part, dependent on co- 
operation from Russian authorities. In the Committee’s November, 
1992 hearings, our investigator in Moscow testified that the U.S; 
was “intentionally being stonewalled” by the Russians on the sub- 
ject of Cold War incidents, despite pledges of cooperation from 
President Yeltsin and Gen. Volkogonov. The Committee, therefore, 
urges the Joint Commission to place special attention and foctts on 
obtaining further information on the fate of those U.S' personnel 
who are believed to have been taken captive during the Cold War. 

Korean conflict 

There fe strong evidence, both from archived U.S. intelligence re- 
ports and from recent interviews in Russia, that Soviet military 
and intelligence officials were involved in the interrogation of 
American POWs during the Korean Conflict, notwithstanding 
recent . official statements from the Russian side that this did not 
happen. Additionally, the Committee has reviewed information and 
heard testimony which we believe constitutes strong evidence that 
some unaccounted for American POWs from the Korean Conflict 
were transferred to the former Soviet Union in the early 1950’s. 
While the identity of these POWs has not yet been determined,, the , 
Committee notes that Task F orce Russia concurs in our assessment 
concerning the transfers* We are pleased that this subject was 
raised .by the U.S. side in December, 1992 at the plenary session of 
the Joint Commission in Moscow. 
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The Committee further believes it is possible that one Or more 
POWs from the Korean Conflict could still be alive on the territory 
of the former Soviet Union. The most notable case in this regard: 
concerns a USAF pilot named David “Markham” : or “Markin”, 
who wais reportedly shot down during the Korean Conflict. Accord- 
ing to several sources, this pilot was reportedly alive in detention 
facilities in Russia as late as 1991, Although Task Force Russia has 
thus far been unable to confirm these reports, we note that the in- 
vestigation is continuing. 

Vietnam war , . 

The Committee is aware of several reports that U.S. POWs may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union during the Vietnam 
War. Information about this possibility that was provided by a 
former employee of the National Security Agency (NSA), Mr. Jerry 
Mooney, was thoroughly investigated and could not be substantiat- 
ed. The Committee notes that Mr. Mooney testified that he person- 
ally believed prisoners were transferred to the Soviet Union but 
that he had “no direct information’’ that this took place. 28 Other 
reports concerning the possibility that U.S. POWs were transferred 
from Vietnam to the former Soviet Union deserve further investi- 
gation and followup. \ 

With, respect to interrogations, the Committee has confirmed 
that one KGB officer participated directly in the questioning of an 
American POW- during the Vietnam Conflict. More generally, 
Soviet military officers have told the Committee that they received 
intelligence from North Vietnamese interrogations of American 
POWs and that the Soviets “participated” in interrogations 
through the preparation of questions and through their presence 
during some of the interrogations. It is possible that American 
POWs would not have been aware of the presence of Soviet officers 
during these interrogations; The Committee has also received infor- 
mation that Soviet personnel operated certain SAM sites in Viet- 
nam which shot down American aircraft during the war. 

The Committee notes that the cooperation received to date from 
Russia oh POW/MIA matters has been due largely to the leader- 
ship Of President Boris Yeltsin. During a visit to Washington last 
summer, President Yeltsin declared that ; “each and every docu- 
ment in each and every archive will be examined to investigate the 
fate of every American unaccounted for.” Although there is still 
much work to be done, Russian officials deserve credit for provid- 
ing access to archival material, for cooperating in efforts to solicit 
testimony from Russian veterans and other citizens and for their 
willingness to disclose certain previously undisclosed aspects of the 
historical record. The ultimate success of the Joint Commission will 
be judged, however, on whether the U.S. side is able to obtain full 
support for its interview program and archival research from, all 
levels of power and authority throughout the former Soviet Union 

President Yeltsin has made a heroic effort to demonstrate his 
own commitment to full cooperation and Gen. Volkogonov has 
done a great deal, with limited resources, to meet this standard. 


Committee hearing, Jan. 22, 1992 
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Unfortunately, the level of cooperation from within the Russian 
military and intelligence bureaucracy has been less extensive and 
has; at times, seemed intentionally obstructive. This may well be 
due to the uncertainty of the current political situation' inRussia. 
It is vital, therefore, that U.S. officials, both in Congress and the 
Executive branch, continue to demonstrate to Russian authorities 
that America attaches a high priority to cooperation oh this issue 
and to ensure that any problems that might develop are raised 
with the Russians promptly and at a senior level. 

The Committee also recommends strongly that the U.S.-Russia 
Joint Commission be continued and that efforts be made to gain 
the full cooperation, as needed and appropriate, of the other Re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union. 

Information, from. North Korea and China 

As part- of the Committee’s investigation into the fate of those 
Americans still missing from the Korean Conflict, the Committee 
Vic^Chairman traveled to Pyongyang, North Kbrea from Decem- 
ber 19-21, 1992. This trip was especially significant in that it was 
the first time a United States Senator had traveled to the North 
Korean capital. Also, for the first time, a State Department official 
traveled with Senator Smith to Pyongyang, in addition to two Staff 
members working with the Committee. The trip itself was a follow- 
on to an earlier trip made by Senator Smith to Korea in June, 
1991... ' : . \ 

The timing of the trip was important in that just a few weeks 
earlier, the Committee had held the first in-depth Congressional 
hearings on American POW/MIAs from the Korean Conflict in 
more than 35 years. In view of the fact that the North Korean Gov- 
ernment has provided virtually no information on 8,177 unaccount- 
60 for Americans in the. last 40 years, 28 the goal of the trip was to 
establish a dialogue which would encourage North Korea to move 
the accounting process forward on a humanitarian basis. A second 
goal of the fact-finding trip was to gain information from North 
Korea on reports which had surfaced during the Committee's No- 
vember hearings on the fate of some American POWs. 

The Committee is pleased to report that Senator Smith was suc- 
cessful in achieving both of these goals during the trip. Meetings 
were held with, Supreme Assembly Speaker Yang Hyong Sop, 
deputy Foreign Minister Kang Sok Ju, and a staff of ministry offi- 
cials who appeared knowledgeable on POW/MIA issues. The atmos- 
phere w^ cooperative and it was the sense of Senator Smith arid 
his delegation that North Korea is prepared and willing to move 
forward on this humanitarian issue without any preconditions. As 
S™ faith, the North Koreans allowed Senator Smith and 
his delegation to visit their war museum in Pyongyang, although 
the request had been made only hours earlier. This was the first 
time any American official had visited the museum. At. the 
museum, Senator Smith was able to view photographs of POWs, 
documents, .letters, personal effects arid captured weaponry from 
U.S. servicemen. Senator Smith's delegation was also permitted to 


^ over P 88 * two and one-half years, North Kbrea has 
repatriated tne remains of 41 American servicemen. 
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photograph and take notes concerning many of the items in the 
museum. Important new information was also learned from North 
Korean officials concerning China’s involvement with American 

POWSi - ' 

The principal Committee findings and recommendations concern- 
ing this trip are: 

'Although the North Korean officials with whom 1 Senator 
Smith met denied that any American POWs had survived to 
the present day in North Korea, the Committee cannot exclude 
the possibility in view of intelligence information which has 
been received by the United States in recent years. Specifical- 
ly, the Committee shares Senator Smith’s frustration during 
his trip at not being able to investigate unconfirmed reports 
that a small number of American POWs may be teaching Eng- 
lish at a military language school on the outskirts of Pyon- 

gyang. The Committee, therefore, urges the Govemment of the 

Democratic People’s Republic of Korea to cooperate fully in 
the investigation of these redent reports, in addition to other 
live-sighting reports which have been received by the United 

. - States during the last few decades L 

It is likely that a large number of possible MIA remains can 
be repatriated and several records and documents on unac- 
counted for POWs and MIAs can be provided from North 
Korea once a joint working level commission is set up under 
the leadership of the United States. Accordingly, the Commit- 
- tee' strongly urges the .Departments of State and Defense to 
take immediate steps to form this commission through the 
United Nations Command at Panmunjom, Korea. The Commit- 
tee also encourages President-elect Clinton, upon taking office, 
to appoint a high level representative to sit on the commission. 
The Committee further believes that the proposed joint com- 
mission should have a strictly humanitarian mission and 
should not be tied to political developments on the Korean pe- 
ninsula. If '' 

Comments made by North Korean officials during the trip 
substantiated indications that many American POWs had been 
held in China during the Korean Conflict and that foreign 
POW camps in both China and North Korea were run by Chi- 
nese officials. In addition, North Korean officials confirmed 
that propaganda photos showing POW camps with large num- 
bers of U.S. personnel had, in fact, been taken in China, not in 
North Korea as purported by the propaganda publications. The 
C ommit tee notes that other information from both high level 
Russian intelligence sources and from several U.S. intellig n ce 
reports corroborates the comments made by the North Kore- 
ans. ' • . v 

Given the fact that only 26 Army and 15 Air Force personnel re- 
turned from China following the war, the Committee can now 
firmly conclude that the People’s Republic of China surely has in. 
formation oh the fate of other unaccounted for American POWs. 
The Committee, therefore, strongly urges the Departments of State 
and Defense to. form a POW/MIA task force on China similar to 
Task Force Russia. The Committee also strongly urges the Depart- 
ment of State to raise this matter at the highest levels in Beijing. 



?P ‘his regard, we are pleased that the first round of talks was held 
in Janiaanr, M We believe that a proposed POW Task Force on 
China will need to have several additional rounds of talks with the 

Chineseinorder^tpsearchfor.andreceivePOWinfotniationin 
China over the^commg months. 

s^S' v !vm& families of those Americans still missing from 
the Korean Conflict, the perception has been that determining the 
fate of their loved ones is a task that has not been vigorously nur- 
su«J by their government. We note that this perception has been 
™ e tea by past intransigence and lack of informatioii from North 
Korea and China. In addition, accounting for POWs and MIAsfroni 
the Vietnam Conflict has received far greater media attention in 
America. The Committee can therefore understand why the 
Korean Con fl ict has often been labeled the “Forgotten War” by 
veterans and POW/MIA family members. ■ 

However, in vjew. of the Vice-Chairman’s recent trip to -North 
Korea, .the Committee believes that a dramatic breakthrough has 
been achieved in terms, of establishing a dialogue and gaining 
; access to new information on POWs and MIAs. Consequently, there 
of opportunity which , the„ Committee believes • 
should be fuUy exploited by the United States on behalf of the fam- 
ilies of those Americans still missing from the Korean Conflict. 

families ■■ • rv. 

By .its nature, war claims victims and produces suffering. Some 
are killed, and th^r loved ones mourn. Some become Missing, and 
them loved ones both mourn and hope. When a loved /one is in 
danger, the state of not knowing” is. emotionally the most diffi- 
ciilt; and for many POW/MIA families, that state has now 
stretched on for two decades or more. 

The Committee understends that it is difficult to generalize accu- 
rately about POW/MIA families, whether from the Vietnam era or 
trom prior wars. The families are diverse in their views, in the par- 
ticular circmnstances surrounding the loss of their loved one, and 
m the experiences they have had in dealing with their government, 
home believe the government has generally done all it could: 

0 . 2 . . . Y® *1 ^ las bungled inexcusably. Some believe we should 
put this part of our history behind us; others are convinced live 
Americans remain, m captivity. None among us can attack the va- 
H/fcV ne - 1 0f these . PPmts °f view; for on this question, every 
POW/MIA family member has fair claim to be considered an 
expert in the truest sense of that word. 

. Committee owes, its creation to the activism of family mem- 
bers and, from the beginning, sought to work closely with the fami- 
lies and with their representatives. Fitting, family members were 
reprinted at the Committee's first set of hearings affthdS! 
The Committee asked not only for public testimony about individ- 
du-ectly contacted each of the POW/MIA families 
irom the Vietnam era seeking their advice and participation. • 
Largely m response to Committee and family requests, the Presi- 
dent appointed a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/ 
MttA_ Affairs m January, 1992 to serve as a central coordinator and 
poinvpi contact for families and for the bureaucracy. Even more 
importantly, the Committee’s drive for the dec las sificatio n en d 
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public release of POW/MIA related documents was a direct result 
of past family frustration in seeking answers to legitimate ques-; 
tidns about their lbved ones and about the government’s overall 
^fcnowled^ ;: ofthed^e^~^“-'----^- r - 7 ^^' : -r--- : ^->--^~^-^-4'-^--- 
The Committee’s review of past family experiences reflect an 
array 1 of problems in dealing with our government that never 
should have happened and that can— with proper organization and 
planning— be avoided in the future. ./ 

Accordingly, the Committee recommends: 

Those actually working on POW /MIA accounting in the field 
in Southeast Asia should be made available, when schedules 
permit, to meet with families in the United States. 

Military service casualty offices should be headed by civil- 
ians who are not subject to the kind of routine duty rotations 
experienced by military personnel. Individuals in these sens^ 

: tive pcsitions must have experience and a base of institutional 
memory if they are to deal effectively and knowledgeably with 
family members. ■■ 

The resumed publication of a regular newsletter containing 
POW/MIA related information would be a useful means of 
sharing new developments with the families. ' 

Guidelines should be established immediately for the cre- 
ation Of a central computerized data base within the Executive 
- branch with information on all unaccounted for U.S. personnel 
r from past military conflicts, to include World War II, Korea, 
/> the Cold -War and Vietnam. All relevant casualty and intelli- 
gence data, in addition to any recently obtained information 
potentially correlating to a specific case should be made read- 
ily available to family members and researchers through the 
central data base. On-line access to the central data base 
should be made available through an easily accessible modem 
system. v 

Procedures also should be developed to ensure that requests 
for information contained in the data base can be processed 
easily so that family members receive prompt, printed re- 
sponses when necessary. Additionally, procedures should be es- 
tablished by the Department of Defense and the Department of 
State to ensure that the data base is updated regularly, The 
Committee further recommends that the Secretary of Defense 
authorize the DOD family liaison officer to work with the serv- 
ice casualty officers to develop a data base program which 
meets the needs of families and researchers who need to use 

. the system. .. ' ■ 

Family members of Vietnam era POW/MlAs who would like 
to travel to Southeast Asia for direct discussions with appropri- 
ate U.S. and foreign government officials should be encouraged 
and helped to do so. v 

CONCLUSION 

This executive summary began with three well-deserved trib- 
utes— to our POWs, to POW/MIA families, and to veterans and 
other responsible activist groups. The efforts and contributions of 
others deserve recognition, as well. The investigatory responsibil- 
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ttfes of this Committee caused it to place enormous demands on the 
Executive branch for information, for the processing and declassifi- 
cation of documents, and for access to archived files. 

^Committee-Members-questionedcurrentandformerExecutive 

branch officials rigorously, repeatedly and,, at times, very bluntly 
about important issues of judgment and-fact. These requests and 
questions were an essential part of the Committee’s job, but the de- 
mands placed on the time and energies, especially of current offi- 
■ cials, was very real. ; 

. Accordingly, the Committee wishes to acknowledge the truly ex- 
traordinary level of cooperation it received from President George 
Bush, Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, Secretaries of State 
James Baker and Lawrence Eagleburger, National Security Advis- 
er Erent Scowcroft, and many others in the Executive branch. 

further, the Committee must respond to the frequently-heard 
- cnticism that our government is “not doing enough’ 7 in behalf of : 
our missing Americans. There is no question that such criticisms 
have been valid at points in the past. Although the answers we 
seek are in Vietnam and Laos and other foreign lands, this Com- 
T “ was created not t so much because other governments 
failed to cooperate, but because our people did not believe our own 
government was doing enough. 

We believe that, over the past 15 months, our Committee has 
played a major role in remedying past problems. Building on the 
and veterans groups, we urged creation of the 
•J^'EA- We have complemented the heroic efforts made by Gen.. 
Jolui vessey to gain greater access to Vietnam so that our investi- 
gations of liyesighting reports and discrepancy cases in that coun- : 
toy will yield credible results. We helped spark creation of the U.S- 
Russia Joint Commission and took steps to open the doors of coop- 
eration with North Korea. 

Today, the improvements are visible on the ground throughout 
southeast Asia and in Moscow. The level of commitment at the 
hjghest levels of our government has never been greater, and our 
Committee has witnessed first-hand the dedication that exists 
within the rank and file of the JCRC and the DIA. These are 
people who have worked in extremely difficult conditions in South- 
east Asia, often for weeks at a time in remote and hostile locations, 
searching for remains, following up live-sighting reports or pufsu- 
rng other evidence about what happened to missing Americans. 
, r hese individuals have earned our admiration and are symptomat- 
foroi^POW/l^^ 11 ^ e ^ 01 ^ fi^in the fullest possible accounting 

. ^ Committee was created to remedy the atmosphere of suspi- 
cion mid distrust that has so long pervaded this issue. It is our 
pope that mis report, and the record of our work, will in fact help 
to.iTepair the bonds of trust between our government and the 
p FSi lc, t a .? J d heal the wounds caused by past all* ttions and anger. 

The bitterness surrounding the U.S. Government’s effort to ac- 
count tor Americans missing from past wars has gone bn long 
enough, ft is time to move beyond past differences to a unified and 
mfonned commitment to seek further answers within the bounds 
ox what time and the circumstances of war r ealistic ally permit 
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Our people, and especially our POW/MIA families, have a right 
to know all that it is possible to know about the fate of their fellow 
countrymen and loved ones. This Committee* with strong public 
support, has pressed both our government and foreign governments 
to add to that knowledge— through the declassification of docu- 
ments, response to hard questions, access t6 archives and eyewit- 
ness accounts. A process has been established that will permit 
timely, in-country investigations of evidence that live Ame ricans 
remain in captivity. The search for remains and other evidence 
that could bring certainty to families is ongoing. More people, are 
now employed and working full time on the POW/MIA issue than 
at any time since the end of the war, almost 20 years ago. America 
is finally being allowed to do what it should have been able to do 
long-ago. 1 -; v ' 

Unfortunately* the existence of a strong "accountability process” 
cannot stop ihe pain in a family "member’s heart, nor can it substi- 
tute for the gut belief held by some that one or more U.S. POWs 
survive. The qualities of love and faith reflect what is best about 
us, and are not answerable to laws of probability or perspective. 
That is why some of us will always bring to the evidence a differ- 
ent level of passion and a different standard for judging evidence 
than others. But this Committee’s investigation demonstrates that 
these kinds of differences need not lead to differences of goal. It 
does not matter .with what emotions we proceed at this point to 
seek further answers; it is important only that we continue looking 
as Ipng as there is good reason to believe that additional answers 
may be found. 

The Committee’s investigation has answered a host of questions 
about the past, while opening the door to future progress. With this 
final report, the Committee will cease to exist. But that does not 
mean that our own work on this issue will also end. To the extent 
that there remain questions outstanding that are not adequately 
dealt with by the Executive branch, we will ensure that these ques- 
tions are pursued through the normal Committee structure of the 
Congress. We will also work with officials in the Clinton Adminis- 
tration to see that the major recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee are implemented and that needed, additional diplomatic 
steps are taken. 

We undertook our assignments as Members of this Committee 
not only out of official duty, but as a personal commitment; a com- 
mitment founded variously on prior military service or a concern 
for fainilies in our respective states or out of a simple desire to 
pursue the truth. For each of us, that commitment has grown over 
the past year as we have worked with the families and agonized 
with them in trying to sort out the facts. Now, having completed 
our work as Members of the Select Committee, we move to a differ- 
ent stage of our effort but with no change of goal. We remain com- 
mitted, and will ensure that our nation remains dedicated, to ob- 
taining the fullest possible accounting of missing Americans. We 
owe no less to our POW/MIA families; nor can we accept less and 
be at peace With ourselves. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 

.. CREATION OF THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 

The Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs was created 
because in 1991, almost nineteen years after the formal termina- 
tion of U.S. participation in the Vietnam War, a part of the war 
remained very much with us as a nation. For almost two. decades, 
the questions of whether American prisoners were left behind and, 
if so, whether they remained alive somewhere in captivity had 
haunted America. The failure to resolve these questions had raised 
doubts about the good faith of our government, about whether a 
real commitment had been made to the issue, about the wisdom of 
past actions taken or not taken and about realistic options for the 
future. ; " :v : 

- the durability of the debate surrounding the POW/MIA issue 
caused— it did not result from— creation of the Select Committee. 
The committee began its work at a time of swirling controversy 
and doubt about whether official U.S. handling- of . the issue 
matched the high priority the government claimed it received. 

The Committee was established on August 2, 1991 when the 
Senate approved a Resolution introduced by Sen. Bob Smith provid- 
ing for the creation of a Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs to 
serve during the remainder of the 102nd Congress; By October, 
1991, a Chairman, Vice-chairman and ten additional Members had 
been appointed to the Committee and a Resolution providing fund- 
ing had been approved. ,J . ' ..l#’'"-.;-; 

Despite the passage of time, the work of previous Committees 
and commissions, the efforts, of countless officials to clarify and ex- 
plain and the public status throughout the past decade of this 
issue as one of highest national priority, a Wall Street Journal poll, 
taken shortly before the Committee was created, found that 69 per- 
cent of Americans believed that US. servicemen were still being 
held against their will in Southeast Asia and that of those, three- 
fourths felt the U.S. Government was not doing enough to bring 
the prisoners home. 

As these numbers indicate, the POW /MIA issue has had a life of 
its own. The simple explanation for this is that although no Ameri- 
can prisoners are known for certain to be alive, 2,264 continue to 
be officially “unaccounted for” and therefore not proven dead. In 
addition, the U.S. Government has continued to receive reports al- 
leging that some Americans remain alive in captivity. It is only 
human nature to hope, in the absence of contrary proof, that a 
loved- one has survived. And it is only to be expected, in such cir- 
cumstances, that the American people, would demand the fiillest 
possible effort to establish the truth. . 

The evidence of the past 20 years is that on a subject hs personal 
and emotional as the survival of a husband, brother or. son, it is 
simply not enough to talk of probabilities and the need for perspec- 
tive. It means little to the family and friends of a missing service- 
man to be told by some that the percentage of U.S. forces missing 
after Vietnam is lower than in previous wars or that it is inevita- 
ble _ that there will be' a certain number unaccounted for in any 
m^jor armed conflict and that the opposing side has far more MIAs 
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than the U.S. The search for answers to POW/MIA questions is not 
about mathematics; it is about the fate of individual human beings 
who went to Indochina to fight for their country and who, did. riot 

■coxrie"back:;Somethingvery:real happened, to- each; of-those; brave 

men, and our country will not be at peace with itself until we are 
morally certain we have done all we could to find out what. " 

In addition to the emotional concerns of families, a second impe- 
tus for establishing the Committee was provided by legitimate un- 
resolved questions of fact. Why, Americans asked, did so few of the 
U.S. airmen downed in Laos return home? How do we explain the 
dozens of unresolved, first-hand reports of Americans being: sighted 
in captivity in Southeast Asia after the end of the war? Were the 
hundreds of resolved reports adequately investigated? How can we 
trust the assurances of Vietnam that it holds no prisoners when we 
have strong evidence that it has stockpiled American remains? 
What about the Tighe Cloiniriission’s 1986 conclusion that “there is ; 
a strong possibility of U.S. prisoners being held?” And what about 
the steady drumbeat of rumors about conspiracy, cover-ups, photo- 
graphs, failed rescue missions and mysterious videotapes? 

All of this controversy was fueled in the period just prior to the 
C ommi ttee’s creation by the February 12, 1991 resignation of Colo- 
nel Millar d 1 Peck as Director of DIA’s Special Office for POW/MIA 
Affairs, In his letter of resignation, Col. Peck criticized what he 
called a "mindset to debunk” information that U-S, POWs might 
be alive and suggested that a “cover-up may be in. progress:” . _ 

Even more dramatic was the identification"by family members in 
mid-199l' of individuals in three photographs that appeared to 
depict American POWs in Southeast Asia. The photographs gener- 
ated enormous publicity and sparked demands for an immediate 
government response. , 

Interest in the issue was stimulated, as well, by discussions of 
conditions for establishing normal diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions betweeri the United States and Vietnam. The U.S. State De- 
partment’s “Road Map” to normalization required, among other 
things, full cooperation by Vietnam in resolving last known alive 
discrepancy cases, implementing a plan to resolve expeditiously 
live-sightirig reports on which the U.S. requests assistance and the 
rapid repatriation of all recovered and recoverable American re- 
mains. . ■ V- •- 

THE COMMITTEE’S MISSION . ' 

Obviously, even the fullest possible accounting for U.S, POW/ 
MIAs will leave some questions unanswered. Investigations can un- 
cover information, blit not create it. If,. for example, neither friend 
nor foe had certain knowledge at the time about the fate of a pilot 
lost over water, there is little likelihood that the Committee or any 
other investigative unit could, at this distance in time, establish 
that ce rtain ty* • *. 

But the Committee was not created with the expectation of final, 
definitive, case-by-case answers. That is a task that may well be 
beyond mortal power to achieve, and that only the Executive 
branch has the resources to attempt Rather, the Committee s job 
was to investigate the events, policies and knowledge that have 



guided U.S. Government POW/MIA related actions over the past 
20 years and to do so in order to advance the following goals: 

To determine whether there is evidence that American 
; ~7 POWs- survived Operation /Homecoming -and, - if : so; “ vvhether 
there is evidence that some may. remain alive in captivity; 

To ensure the adequacy of government procedures for follow- 
ing up on; live-sighting reports and other POW/MIA related in- 
:• ‘ formation; 

To de-mystify the POW/MIA accounting process so that the 
families and the public can better understand the meaning 
behind the numbers and statistics used in discussions of the 
. issuer ^ \ ; 

To establish an open, comprehensive record, and to provide 
for the broad declassification of POW/MIA materials in order 
v to enable both the Co mmitt ee and ^ihe public to make informed 
. judgments about questions of policy, process and fact; 

• v To lend added weight to Executive branch efforts to obtain 
; cooperation from foreign governments in Southeast Asia: and 
elsewhere m accounting for, missing ’Aroeri^ 

To review the activities of private organizations who partici- 
:: pate in fundraising and educational efforts related to the 
r POW/MIA issue; and ,• 

To examine, to the extent time and resources permit,; unre- 
solved issues pertaining to missing Americans from World War 
II, Korea and'the Cold War. ^ : \ 

Demystifying the process 

Nothing has done more to'fuel suspicion about the government's 
handling of the POW/MIA issue than the fact that so many docu- 
ments related to those efforts have remained classified for so long. 
Rightly or wrongly, the secrecy— especially about live-sighting re-, 
ports and critical internal reviews of Defense Intelligence Agency 
procedures^-haye fed the perception that government officials have 
something to hide. This perception increased in the months prior 
to the Committee's creation because of evidence that some Congres- 
sional inquiries may have been : responded to with inaccurate or in- 
complete information and because then Congressman Bob Smith 
and Senator Charles Grassley had enormous difficulty in prior 
years in gaining DOD permission to review classified POW/MIA re- 
lated, materials: 

As a result, the Committee sought from the beginning to work 
with the Executive Branch to make public all information relevant 
to the POW/MIA issue, except that related directly to the sources 
and methods of gathering intelligence. The Committee agreed that 
"source and methods" must be kept confidential in order to main- 
tain America's ability to gather new information and track leads in 
the future. The Committee's goal was to “demystify" the POW/ 
MIA issue and to lay before the public a complete picture of what 
the :U;S. Government knows. The Committee generally succeeded 
in this objective. A full description of the efforts made to obtain the 
declassification and public release of documents is included in 
chapter entitled “Declassification.” 
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Accountability and response 

A major investigative, priority of the Committee was to examine 
the U.S. Government’s ability and willingness to respond rapidly to 
possible, evidence that live Americans may still hie held against 
their , will in Southeast Asia. The . Committee also sought to gain 
greater cooperation from the governments of Southeast Asia in ef- 
forts to obtain answers to questions about specific missing Ameri- 
cans. These “process-oriented’’ issues go to the heart of U;S. prior- 
ities. For example, a bureaucracy that assumes that all American 
POWs are dead may not respond as energetically to an uncon- 
firmed, blit possibly credible, report that a POW has been sighted 
as a bureaucracy that assumes Americans may still be alive. . Simi- 
larly, an Administration that attaches a genuinely, high priority, to 
POW/MIA issues is. likely to devote greater resources of intelli- 
gence arid response than an Administration that does not. The evo- 
lution of U.SI government" policies and procedures from Operation 
Homecoming to the present are discussed in the “Accountability” 
chapter of this report. 


Building a public record 



Beyond the questions of process, there exist the fundamental 
questions of fact. The Committee understood from the outset that it 
could not expect to answer every question, but that it. had a respon- 
sibility to pursue as comprehensive an investigation as possible. To 
this end, the Committee conducted more than 1000 interviews; took 
more tnan 200 sworn depositions; held more than 200 hours of 
public hearings; reviewed tens of thousands of pages of documents, 
files, and reports; studied large quantities of intelligence informa- 
tion, including raw intelligence; posted a full-time investigator to 
Moscow; and sent Member delegations to Russia, North Korea, and 
four times to Southeast Asia. 


The Committee’s goal was to identify and explore every promis- 
ing avenue of investigation. To this end, the Chairman and Vice 
chairman sent personal letters to the primary next of kin of all 
Vietnam-era POW/MIAs, and to all returned POWs, seeking infor- 
mation and advice. During televised public hearings, Members of 
the Committee have repeatedly invited all those with information 
concerning a POW/MIA related matter to come forward and share 
that information with the Committee. The Committee has also so- 


licited suggestions from veterans organizations, activist and family 
groups, current iand former U.S. officials and from the public at 
large with respect to possible witnesses and areas of investigation. 

The final judge and jury of U.S. Government actions on the 
POW/MIA issue, is not this Committee; it is the American people. 
As previous POW/MIA related inquiries have shown, it does not 
matter much what the official view is if the public does not gener- 
ally understand and share that view. As a result, the Committee 
made a conscious effort to combine its behind-the-scenes investiga- 
tive work with public hearings so that the public would learn— 
almost contemporaneously with the Committee — about various as- 
pects of the POW/MIA issue. For the same reason, the Committee 
made every effort to avoid holding hearings in executive session 
and to provide for the declassification of Committee-generated doc- 
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uments, such as depositions; The goal from the outset has been to 
create a coihprehensive and unbiased public record that would be 
available for. families, journalists, historians and citizens to review 
and make their own best judgments about the facts. This report is 
an important part of that record. : ; 

The investigation 

The Committee investigation began by tracing the history of the 
issue back to its wartime beginnings. Clearly, the chance that 
American POWs are alive in Southeast Asia today depends on 
whether some were left behind after Operation Homeco min g The 
chapters in this report entitled “The Paris Peace Accords" and 
“Accountability” focus in detail on this possibility. 

The largest share of Committee efforts was devoted to examinin g 
information concerning the possible survival of Americans during 
the post-war period and up to the present day. This required the 
review of vast quantities of first, second and third-hand “livesight- , 
ing” reports; the analysis of a wide range of intelligence; examina- 
tion of the methods that DIA uses to evaluate information; and the 
consideration of indications that POWs may have been transferred 
to the former Soviet Union or to China during or after the Korean 
or Vietnamese, conflicts. Chapters 4 and 9 describe this aspect of 
the Committee’s investigation, 

Cooperation of Southeast Asia governments •’ ! 

It will be extremely difficult for our government to obtain addi- 
tional- solid information concerning the fate of our POW/MIAs 
without the cooperation of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

- he Committee has sought to use its review of 
rOW/MIA issues to encourage recent trends toward greater coop- 
eration between and . among these governments and the United 
States. Members of the Committee traveled to Southeast Asia in 
April, October, November and December, 1992 for talks with for- 
eijgn officials and U,S. personnel deployed there. In addition, Com- 
mittee Members have met from time to time in the United States 
with representatives of the; foreign governments to exchange infor- 
mation and clarify outstanding questions. 

Below is a very brief summary of the Situation that existed in 
each of these three countries at the time the Committee’s work 
began. A full description of the issue is contained in the “Vie tnam 
Laos and Cambodia” chapter of this report. 

Vietnam 

When the Committee was formed, 1656 Americans were listed as 
unaccounted for in Vietnam. Since the end of U.S. involvement in 
hostilities on January 27, 1973, the remains of 266 Americans have 
been returned and identified. 

Most of the Americans lost or captured in North Vietnam during, 
trie war were Air Force of. Navy airmen who crashed in populated 
areas accessible to Vietnamese authorities. The North Vietnamese 
made a systematic effort to investigate crash sites, capture and 
process American POWs, bury and preserve remains and maintain 
centralized records. ■ 
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About two-thirds of the Americans lost in South Vietnam were 
enlisted Army and Marine Corps personnel. U.S. officials have 
found that records and information concerning American prisoners 

heldinthesouth'are-lesscbmpletethanforthoseheldrinthe 

■'north.":.. >■' '• 

Since, the war, Vietnamese officials have steadfastly denied, that 
any Americans are held, captive or that the remains of American 
servicemen are being knowingly withheld. . 

Cooperation from Vietnam is essential to the resolution not only 
of cases involving Americans lost or captured in Vietnam, but in 
Cambodia and Laos, as well. This is because the vast majority of 
Americans missmg in those countries were believed to have become 
missing , in areas under the control of North Vietnamese military 
forces at the time. Thus, Vietnam’s military^ archives and other 
records are ah important potential source of information concern- 
■'ing.the'iates.of 'these 'men-.- 

Since 1973, the degree of cooperation received from Vietnam has 
varied widely depending on the international political situation. A 
good working relationship was impossible during the years immedi- 
ately after Operation Homecoming because of disputes over violas 
•tions of the Paris Peace Accords. After the fall of Saigon in 1975, 
some efforts were made on both sides to pave the way for more 
normal political and diplomatic relations. That progress, came to 
an abrupt halt; in late 1978, however, following Vietnam’s invasion 
of Cambodia, which the United States strongly qpposed; Significant 
-bilateral discussions did not resume until the_ early 1980’s, but have- 
since grown steadily in their frequency and depth. 1 

One of the most positive outgrowths of recent talks was the ap- 
pointment, in 1987 of Gen* John W. Vessey, Jr. (USA Ret.), as the 
President’s special envoy to Vietnam. As a result of Gen. Vessey s 
discussions with then- Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen Co. 
Thach, the U.S. established a POW/MIA liaison office in Hanoi in. 
July, 1991. The purposes of the office are to investigate live-sight- 
ing reports, to conduct joint searches for the remains of American 
servicemen and to seek access to the relevant Vietnamese records. 

The Vessey team has placed a major emphasis ori the investiga- 
tion and resolution of the “discrepancy” cases. Discrepancy cases 
are those where U.S. officials believe there is the highest probabili- 
ty that additional information concerning a missing American can, 
with the proper degree of cooperation and investigation, be found. 
Currently, 135 discrepancy cases involving Americans lost in Viet- 
nam are under investigation and a preliminary investigation in 
Vietnam of each case is to be completed by January 1993. 

.V. ■:!’ V:.V- ;; .. v '■ 

At the time of the Committee’s creation, 528 Americans were 
listed as unaccounted for in Laos, of whom 335 were considered 
POW/MIA. Only 12 U.S1 POWs captured in Laos returned during 
Operation Homecoming and one, Emmet Kay, who was captured 
after the ceasefire returned in September 1974. Since the end of 
the Vietnam conflict, the remains of 42 servicemen have been repa- 
triated.,. .■ ' ■ 

■ U.S. efforts to obtain information from Laos authorities halve 
been complicated by the facts that Laos was not a party to the 
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Paris Peace Accords and the United States was not a party to the 
197$ Laos cease-fire agreement that pledged all sides to return cap- 
tive personnel. In addition, the Defense Department estimates that 
at least 75 percent of the Americans missing in Laos were lost in 
areas controlled at the time by North Vietnamese armed; forces. 
These losses were generally in eastern Laos along the border with 
Vietnam and near the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

Although the POW /MIA records kept by the Lao have been 
judged to be less extensive than those kept by Vietnam, there is 
credible evidence that at least a few unaccounted for Americans 
were actually held by Pathet Lao forces during the war. Therefore, 
the Lao can be expected to have knowledge concerning the fate of 
these individuals. Additionally, there is strong reason to believe 
that North Vietnamese military were instructed to recover and 
record all they could about downed U.S. aircraft .and killed or cap- 
tured pilots. Thus, efforts to account for many Americans will ulti- 
mately require tri-lateral cooperation involving not only the U.S. 
and Laos, but Vietnam as well. 

. ' In recent years, Lao authorities have been more cooperative with 
the U.S. in planning and carrying out investigations at known U.S. 
aircraft crash sites, often in remote and virtually inaccessible loca- 
tions; The government has also cooperated in efforts to evaluate 
photographs alleged to depict American POWs. 

Cambodia - ' ;• 

At the time of the Committee’s creation, 83 Americans were 
listed as unaccounted for in Cambodia and no prisoners or identi- 
fied remains had been repatriated during the post-war period until 
recently. 30 Cambodia was not a party to the Paris Peace Accords 
and no separate cease-fire agreement on repatriation was reached 
in the aftermath of the war. The recovery of American POWs or 
remains in Cambodia was made virtually impossible after 1975 
when the Khmer Rouge seized power and embarked on a bloody 
reign of terror directed at Cambodians and foreigners alike. 
Throughout much of the past 20 years, the U.S. has had either dif- 
ficult or nort-existent diplomatic contacts with the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment. The years of struggle and chaos leave little hope that doc- 
uments or records have survived that would reveal additional infor- 
mation about U.S. personnel. 

As in Laos, however, most of the Americans unaccounted for in 
Cambodia were lost near the border with Vietnam in areas where 
North Vietnamese forces were dominant. Thus, the best potential 
sources of documentary information concerning those lost in Cam- 
bodia may be in Hanoi, not in Phnom Penh. 

Fortunately, the current government in Cambodia has demon- 
strated a willingness to cooperate with the U.S. in joint field inves- 
tigations and other efforts to, obtain accurate information concern- 
ing American POW/MIAs. Cambodia’s Prime Minister Him Sen 
has been particularly helpful in this effort. 


30 The remains of several people that; have been returned from Cambodia were being exam- 
ined at publication time. 
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Previous wars ;..77'7 

The seeds of the Cold War were sown by the Red Army as it pur- 
sued the Wehnnacht across Eastern Europe. The Kremlin imposed 
Communist regimes on "the war-ravaged nations of the region and 
war-time alliances were replaced by a deadly rivalry: NATO versus . 
the Warsaw Pact. The Soviet Union and its client states; from 
Europe to the, Bering Sea, from the Arctic to the tropics, became 
the theater of operations for the far-flung activities of U.S. ihtelli: 
gence agencies and units of each service. 

To no one’s surprise, the Soviet Union reacted. It kidnapped in- 
telligence agents and “attaches.’’ It shot down U.S. intelligence air- 
craft and. the air crews disappeared. These were America’s “Cold 
War. losses.” 

Another tragic outcome of the rapid advance of the Red Army 
was the “liberation” of American and Allied POWs fro m G erman 
POW camps by the Red Army. Rather than moving these hapless 
soldiers westward toward their own advancing armies, the Soviets 
took thousands of them eastward to Odessa. Some boarded ships 
and eventually reached their homes safely. Others, and we may 
never know how many, became prisoners— not of war, but of the 
Soviet gulag. '" ; 'V 7-V ; -V-"." v ' - . 

During the Korean War, thousands of American fighting men 
were captured by North Korean and Chinese forces. Estimates 
vary, but - clearly hundreds were not returned after the armistice 
and prisoner exchange. Intelligence information, collected during 
and after the warj indicated that many POWs were held in China, 
and some were sent to the Soviet Union. Therefore, accounting for 
the Korean War missing involves not only North Korea, but China 
arid Russia as well . 31 

The problems the United States faces in recovering soldiers who 
have fallen into Communist hands predates even World War n. We 
note that the Bolsheviks captured American soldiers on the Arch- 
angel and Siberian fronts during the Intervention of 1918-19. Addi- 
tionally, the U.S. is not alone in trying to account fully for missing 
and captured soldiers in the period immediately following past 
wars: Many of our allies from the Korean conflict still have unac- 
counted for servicemen. ’ 

Because the Committee’s focus concerned the possibility, that 
American POWs could still be alive, our resources were devoted 
primarily to investigating the relatively recent conflict in Vietnam. : 
Nevertheless, the Committee did focus considerable attention on in- 
vestigating previous wars, and conflicts. A discussion of this phase 
of the Committee’s investigation is contained in Chapter 9 of this 
report. . 77 ■ ",'J . 7 ■■ ■•'' ", 7 77'7r7'' 

PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS . 

The Select Committee began its work in October, 1991 fully 
aware that the POW/MIA issue haid been examined and investigat- 
ed by Congress 'and the Department of Defense many times in the 
past. One of the challenges facing the Committee was whether it 

* l A chronological summary of policy and intelligence matters pertaining to Korean War 
POWa is included as an appendix to this report . 
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could uncover significant information that previous investigations 
.■into the subject had not. 

The Committee, s approach ha s be en to l earn from, and build on, 
thosepreviousinvestigatiohs.withoutnecessarilyacceptingas 
valid either, the methods or the findings of those inquiries; The 
Committee's review of earlier studies has helped to focus resources 
and attention on areas that had not been thoroughly examined 
before or where still unanswered questions had been raised. 

It should be noted that earlier investigations have varied widely 
in content, method, purpose and work product. Most previous ef- 
forts have consisted simply of Congressional hearings or single-pur- 
pose studies into the workings of the Defense Intelligence Agency. 
The only previous study that was comparable in its original mam 
date to that of the Senate Select Committee was that of the Mont? 
gpmery Committee, in 1975^1976. A summary of prior investiga^ 
tions and hearings is included as an appendix to this report. 

The Montgotnery committee 

The most extensive and influential of prior Congressional invests 
nations into the POW/MIA issue was conducted by the House 
Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, known as 
the “Montgomery Commission report” after Committee chairman, 
U.S. Rep. G.V. “Sonny” Montgomery. The investigation included 
public hearings, private meetings with U.S. officials, including 
President Ford and Secretary of State Hehry Kissinger, and direct 
talks with key government ^officials' in Vietnam and Laos. The 
Montgomery Committee reviewed many of the same issues that 
would be considered by the Senate Select Committee 16 years later. 
These included the implementation of the Paris Peace Accords, the 
possibility that U.S. POWs may have survived in Laos and DIA 
procedures for obtaining the fullest possible accounting of POW/ 

The most, significant and widely-quoted finding in the Montgom- 
ery Committee’s December 13, 1976 final report was its conclusion 
that “no Americans are being held alive as prisoners in Indochina, 
or elsewhere, as a result of the war in Indochina." The Committee 
did not, however, exclude the possibility that some Ameribah servr 
icemen might have remained behind voluntarily, citing specifically 
one deserter and one defector (then listed officially as a POW) who 
“were alive in Indochina in the early 1970’s and may still be alive.” 

During its investigation, the Committee reviewed the files of the 
33 U.S. servicemen still listed as POW in 1976. The Committee con- 
cluded that six of the 33 had been classified improperly as POWs, 
and that there was no evidence that 16 others had ever bebn taken 
prisoner. The Committee identified only 11 POWs who had not 
been accounted for by the Vietnamese. 

Although the Committee found no “dereliction or malfeasance of 
duty on the part of U.S. Government officials,” it did cite the mili- 
tary security classification system for contributing to “unnecessary 
confusion, bitterness and rancor” among POW/MIA families. It 
also found that the DOD’s decision to conceal actual loss sites 
during the secret wars in Laos and Cambodia “contributed to the 
mistrust expressed by some next of kin.” 
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lie Montgomery Committee’s report strengthened the view of 
those who felt that no American POWs had wen left behind, but 
failed to persuade others. Representatives Joe Moakley, Benjamin 
Gilman and.Tennyson Guyer, all Members of-the Committee, ques- 
tioned the Committee's basis for concluding that no American pris- ; 
oners were alive in Indochina and the National League of Families 
released a 25 page report criticizing the Committee’s methodology 
and its overwhelming reliance on data provided by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. . ” ■■ '•> : 

During its own investigation, the Select Committee interviewed 
Angus MacDonald, who served as staff director for the Montgom- 
ery, Committee. Mr. MacDonald said that the Montgomery Com- 
mittee’s inquiry was focused almost solely on the question of 
whether American POWs remained alive at that time (1975-1976) 
and not on whether some may have been left behind after Oper- 
ation Homecoming in 1973. Mr. MacDonald also confirmed that the 
Montgomery Committee did not receive access to many of the Exec- 
utive branch documents made available to the Select Committee, 
particularly intelligence information and those dealing with the ne- 
gotiation and aftermath of the Paris Peace Accords. 

The Woodcock Commission 

In February, 1977, shortly after taking office, President Carter 
appointed a Presidential Commission on Americans Missing and 
Unaccounted for in Southeast Asia. The five member Commission 
was-chaired by Leonard Woodcock, President of the United Auto 
Workers, and was designed to-help the President gain greater coop- 
eration on the POW/MIA issue from the governments of Southeast 
Asia. VV:. v. . :. ■ 

Although the Commission was not empowered to negotiate, it 
was instructed to seek all available information from the Govern- 
ments of Vietnam and Laos and to listen carefully to the concerns 
of those governments on other matters of interest, including possi- 
ble U.S. economic aid. The hope was that the Lao and Vietnamese 
would be more forthcoming on POW/MIA matters if they sensed a 
willingness on the part of the U.S. to consider such issues as nor- 
malization of relations and reconstruction aid. 

The centerpiece of Woodcock Commission activities was a visit of 
several days in mid-March, 1977 to Vietnam mid Laos. The delega- 
tion was told by leaders in both countries that they were willing to 
cooperate on POW/MIA matters, but that the United States should 
also take steps concerning economic aid and reconstruction; In 
Vietnam, the Commission received the remains of 12 U& airmen 
and was infomed that a specialized office would be established by 
the government to receive information on POW/MIA related mat- 
ters. In Vientiane, government officials emphasized the difficulty of 
looking for the remains of MIAs in a nation as rugged, remote and 
impoverished as Laos, and said that all U.S. POWs captured in 
Laos had already been returned. V : 

. Like the Montgomery Committee, the Woodcock Commission con- 
cluded that “there is no evidence to indicate that any American 
POWs from the Indochina conflict remain alive.” The Commission 
found that the Vietnamese “have not given us all the information 
they probably have,” but cited “a clear, formal assurance” from 
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the, Vietnamese that they would look for MIA information arid re- 
mains. The Commission also concluded, pessimistically, that “for 
reasons of terrain, climate, circumstances of loss, and passage 6f 
time,it:isprobabje_that.noaccounting_wilLeverbe.possibleTor 
most of the Americans lost in Indochina. Even where information 
may once have been available, it may no longer be recoverable due 
to the ravages of time and physical changes.” 

It is worth noting that the Woodcock Commission’s task was 
riiore diplomatic than investigatory. It did nbt seek to replicate the 
work of the Montgomery Committee, to review files, hold hearings 
or develop new sources of information. Instead, it relied almost en- 
tirely on briefing from U.S. agencies, POW/MIA activists and 
others; The Commission clearly operated on the assumption that 
further POW/MLA information could not be gathered without coop- 
eration especially from the Vietnamese, and that cooperation 
would most likely, be forthcoming if overall U.S.-Vietnamese rela- 
tions were improved. 

Live-sighting reports 

Neither the Montgomery Committee nor the Woodcock Commis- 
sion had the benefit of the flood of reports from refugees fleeing 
Southeast Asia; especially Vietnam arid Cambodia, following the 
Communist takeover of those two countries. First-hand and hear- 
say accounts about live Arnericans being sighted did much to 
revive hopes among families and others that some U.S. POWs 
might have survived, but few reports were received before 1979. 

- Live^sighting reports, and the U.S. response to them, dominate 
much of the POW/MIA discussion during the late 1970’s and 
1980’s. . /;■; ; ■ ■ 

In the early 1980’s, George Brooks of the National League of 
Families conducted a study in which he found considerable fault 
with the way live-sighting reports were analyzed by the DIA. In 
Congress, however, the House Task Force on American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia reviewed 80 “live-sighting” case files 
arid concluded that “all options available to DIA were exercised” in 
responding to them. The following year, the House Permanent 
Select Committee on Intelligence concluded that the “DIA per- 
forms unbiased, professional and thorough analyses of POW-MIA 
livesighting cases,” and rejected suggestions that credible informa- 
tion about live Americans had been covered up. It should be noted 
that this was a limited inquiry into DIA procedures and that no 
public hearings were held. 

During this same period, Commodore Thomas A. Brooks (USN) of 
the DIA wrote an extremely critical internal memorandum on 
DIA’s performance iri evaluating live-sighting cases. According to 
the memo, Admiral Brooks further sought to “damage limit” Mem- 
bers of Congress who wanted to review POW/MIA files which were 
acknowledged to be “sloppy” and “unprofessional”. : 

During the first six months of 1986, the Senate Veterans Affairs 
Committee, chaired by Senator Frank Murkowski, conducted seven 
days of hearings on the POW/MIA. issue, focusing primarily on “li- 
vesighting” reports and other information that U.S. POWs were 
being held. The Committee received a bewildering array of allega- 
tions, claims and counter-claims from agency officials, family mem- 



bers, former POWs, retired military officers and Members of Con- 
gress. The Committee issued no report, but the range of testimony 
indicated that divisions over whether the U.S. Government was 
doing enough in behalf of POW/MIAs and their families were wid- 
ening, rather than narrowing, ■ 

Also in 1986, two other critical, reviews were written at the Der 
fense Department concerning DIA’s POW/MIA efforts. One inter- 
nal review concluded that it was a “mystery” that prior Congres- 
sional reports had generally praised these efforts. A summary of 
all three reviews is discussed below, and the entire reports are in- 
cluded as an appendix. 

internal DIA inquiries 

: Meanwhile, several internal Defense Intelligence Agency reviews, 
were conducted during this period. 

~ On September 25, 1985, Commodore Thomas A. Brooks 
(IJSN), DIA’s Assistant Deputy Director for Collection Manage- 
ment, reported on his review of the operations and analysis of 
the DIA’s POW/MIA Office. Commodore Brooks was critical of 
• tome DIA procedures and concluded that there was an element 
of truth to the allegation that the DIA had a “mindset to 
debunk” reports of live Americans in Southeast Asia. 

On March 18, 1986, Col. Kimball Gaines (USAF), reported to 
the Director of the DIA on a review of the POW/MIA Office 
that he had conducted as head of a five member task force. 
The Gaines Task Force concluded that it had "“no confidence 
that the current analytical process has adequately addressed 
all relevant factors and has drawn totally reliable conclu- 
sions.” 

On May 27, 1986, a survey of DIA’s PW/M3A Analysis 
Center was discussed in a report by a Task Force headed by Lt. 
Gen. Eugene F. Tighe, Jr. (USAF-Ret.) 

Although the body of the Tighe report was classified until mid- 
1992, some of the conclusions and recommendations were not. The 
report recommended a “complete overhaul” of the activities of the 
DIA PW/MIA Center in order to improve the quality and thor- 
oughness of intelligence evaluation related to the POW/MIA issue. 
The principal conclusions were that: 

We have found no evidence of a cover-up by DIA. 

It is self-evident that a large number of MIA’s may 
never be properly accounted for. Therefore, false hope 
should not be offered to those seeking a total accounting of 
■ v, PW/MIA’s. ' 'V ■ v.': ■ 

DIA holds information that establishes the strong possi- 
bility of American prisoners of war being held in Laos and 
Vietnam. ’ 

The Socialist Republic of Vietnam holds a large number . 
of remains, some 400 at least, of U.S. military personnel 
solely for continued bargaining power. , 

.• . i Major improvements in procedures and resources 
are required for the DIA PW/MlA Center to evaluate in- 
formation properly. 



The report’s finding that live U.S. POWs were possibly being 
.j , in l^ os .snd Vietnam was based on live-sighting reports pro 
vided primarily by the refugee community which the: Task Force 
fou nd to b e possib l y the finest hum an intelligence database in the 

U.S. post:World War5II experience,” and on judgments made about 

the likelihood, based on intelligence and history, that Vietnam 
would seek to retain prisoners as bargaining chips. 


Reagan Inter-Agency Group . 

1989, the last day of President Reagan’s second 
x?”™™ /i k i?^ e ? ^ ei ? cy r,^ eport the Reagan Administration on 
the POW/MIA Issue m Southeast Asia” was released. 

The report credited President Reagan for designating the issue a 
matter of ^highest national priority,” re-operiing bilateral discus- 
sions with Vietnam and Laos; upgrading intelligence priorities, and 

discouraging irresponsible” private activities. 

The report concluded that “we have yet to find conclusive evi- 
dence of the existence of live prisoners, and returnees at Operation 
Homecoming in 1973 knew of no Americans who were left behind 

^captivity. Nevertheless, based upon circumstances of loss and 

Other information, we know of a few instances where Americans 
were captured and the governments involved acknowledge that 
some Americans died in captivity, but there has been no account- 
ing of them. 


> - CHALLENGE FOE THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Aside from the Montgomery Committee, no full scale Congres- 
sional investigation of the issues to be dealt with by the Select 
Committee had ever been conducted. However, the Select Commit- 
tee ^o^ld have the advantage of, new information that had become 
available since the mid-1970’s, including potential access to infor- 
marion^and cooperation from nations of the former Soviet bloc. 

The Committee was determined from the outset to do asthor- 
°.ugh a^job as possible. UnlUce previous inquiries, the Committee 
would focus not on a single issue or a particular point in time, but 
on the^entire.chain of custody of the POW/MIA issue from the war 
to the Pans Peace Talks to the present day. 

. The Committee s investigative methods also differ from previous 
inquiries in several ways. First, the Committee required sworn tes- 
timony from government officials and private citizens alike and- 
felt compelled to use its subpoena authority on some occasions. 
Second, the Committee made a vigorous effort to solicit testimony 
P? t only from policy-makers in Washington, but from professionals 
in v e of whom have worked on the issue for more than 

a decade. Third, the Committee requested, and received; coopera- 
tion from the Executive branch, but also attempted whenever pos- 
sible, to analyze information and evidence independently from the 
Executive branch. On several occasions, the Committee asked offi- 
cials from the Defense Intelligence Agency to respond to alterna- 
tive theories or interpretations. of available information. The pur- 
pose was to test the “conventional wisdom” and to allow a free- 
flowmg exchange of views for the benefit of Committee Members . 
and the public. 
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Finally, .the Committee sought access to all POW/MIA related 
materials m the possession of the Executive branch, including Pres- 
• idential papers, National Security Council documents and the 
_recordS:_of.._me^J^te- : House-based*WashingtonSpecial'Action 
Group, Much of this material had never before been made avail- 
able to Congressional or other investigators pf the issue. 

Baseline hearings— November 1991 

initial round of hearings on November 5, 6, 7 and 15, 
1991, the Committee sought to establish a baseline of belief and 
knowledge about the POW/MIA issue, and to obtain guidance from 
family, veterans end activist groups about the areas on which it 
should concentrate its work. 

The testimony of the first witness, Secretary of Defense Richard 
Cheney, marked the first time that a Secretary of Defense had tes- 
tified before Congress exclusively on the subject of POW/MIA af- 
fairs. The Secretary told the Committee that “to date, we have no 
conclusive evidence proving that Americans are being held a gains t 
their will in Indochina. Nonetheless, the importance of the issue 
rojjhes investigating live-sighting reports our first priority.” ■ 

, The Secretary and subsequent Defense Department witnesses set 
forth in detail the process DOD uses to seek POW/MIA related in- 
formation throughout Southeast Asia, including efforts to increase 
cooperation with governments of the region. In that connection, 
Secretary Cheney testified that: - , : 

. Vietnamese cooperation on these joint investigations has 
improved, but despite these improvements, we are still not 
satisfied with Vietnam’s performance. Too often, our office 
finds that public pronouncements of increased cooperation 
by Hanoi do not produce satisfactory arrangements on the 
ground. Promises to cooperate on live-sightings, improved 
helicopter transportation and complete access to historical 
records remain only partially fulfilled. Vietnam’s foot- 
dragging on unilateral repatriation of remains is especially 
frustrating, especially if we ever hope to achieve the full- 
est possible accounting in a reasonable period of time, Vi-, 
etnamese unilateral efforts, as well as their participation 
in joint activities, will have to dramatically imprbve. 

Secretary Cheney also described Defense Department efforts to 
evaluate the validity of recent photographs purporting to show U.S. 
POWs, and alluded to the “cruel actions by some fast operators 
who play on the hopes of families and friends of POWs and MIAs: 

We must naturally pursue every lead that comes our 
way. . yv v. ; '^ 

But each time we rush to answer . . . false alarms, our 
resources are diverted from solid leads and productive 
lines of inquiry. Individuals who- repeatedly provide false 
information, well intentioned or not^ should be called to 
account for their actions. 

y General John W. Vessey, Jr. (USA Ret.), the Special Presidential 
Emissary for POW/MIA Matters, reviewed the status pf his efforts 
tp gain a fuller accounting of missing Americans. In describing the 
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U.S. and Vietnamese approaches to the issue, General Vessey told 
the Committee: . ~ 

t>^r e /»« n * ited ^ quit ? consistently urged that the 
■ POW/MIA matter be approached as a humanitarian issue. . 
We nave regularly told the Vietnamese that resolution of 
> e J? s ,“ e 18 not a requirement for discussing normalization 
; of diplomatic relations. We have, however, consistently 
said, that the pace and scope of any normalization discus- 
sions will be affected by the level of Vietnam's cooperation 
in resolving the POW/MIA issues. 

With respect to the issue of live Americans, General Vessey said: 

We know through extensive debriefings and subsequent 

investigations that all Americans seen by U.S. prisoners of 
war who did return in the Vietnamese prison system have 

. been accounted for either as returned POWs or through 

the return of remains or having been reported as died in 
captivity. : r .-. , .-.;v 

In the years since 1973, other than the 100 or so unre- 
soly^d first-hand live-sighting reports under investigation; - 
we have gathered no other intelligence that has been re- 
ported to me . , . which indicates that the Vietnamese are 
holding live prisoners or that there was another POW 
system other than the one in which our returned prisoners 
were held. ' ■. 


^^J^ferestto the Committee wte the advice and guid- 
ance that POW/MIA families, veterans and activist groups had 
concerning various aspects of the issue and the most appropriate 
focus for the Committee s wort - 
Forexampie, Robert Wallace, Commander-in-Chief of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign ^Wars, cited a series of resolutions approved by his 
organization calling for accelerated government to government con- 
tacts with the nations of Southeast Asia, the establishment of a 
nnn^tpiomriiaU.S. Government presence in Vietnam, the appro- 
pnate dedassification of POW/MIA information and more active 
e “?v s « I 5 solve questions about Korean War POW/MIAs 
John F. Sommer, Jr., Executive Director of the American Legion, 
^amended the review of 1) live-sighting reports and the meth- 

SShhfti ^ 2) Levant sateUite photb- 

graphs, 3) the 1986 Tighe Commission report; 4) document classifi- 
catton procedures; 5) operation of the Central Identification Labora- 
SSSS? - 6) the allegations of former DIA official, Col. 

_J Thomas Burch, chairman of the National Vietnam Veterans 
uialmon, expressed concern about statements that U.S. officials 
have discounttng the possibility that U.S. POWs are still 
being held. It is difficult to understand,” Mr. Burch told the Com- 
mittee, ^how the Government can effectively negotiate for the 
return of hve prisoners when it lacks the confidence of its own ne- 
gotiating position. Basically, they’re telling the Vietnamese they 
“formation about live Americans at the same time they’re 
publicly saying that they’re all dead.” ' yre 
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BiH Duker, Chairman of the Vietnam Veterans of America^ 
standing committee on POW/MIA, also testified that the highest 
priority should be given to the repatriation of live Americans and 
repressed support for the declassification of POW/M IA informa- 
tion, “as long as that declassification protects the privacy of the 
families and safeguards U.S. intelligence methods ana sources.” : 

Joseph E. Andry, past National Commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans, urged the Select Committee to carry out a 
dual mission: “The first part of the mission should focus on an ag- 
gressive pursuit Of live sightings 'in Southeast Asia. The second 
part . . ; should be an encompassing investigation into why our gov- 
ernment still has not accounted for 90,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and Marines since the end of World Warn.” 

The Committee also received testimony from the National 
League of POW/MIA Families and from individual family mem- 
bers. : ' ' • .• *■ 

Ann Mills Griffith, Executive Director of the National League of 
Families, credited; the Reagan Administration with efforts to raise 
public consciousness of the POW/MIA issue, to upgrade function* 
mg of the POW/MIA Inter-Agency Group, and for developing a 
strategy aimed at gaining increased cooperation from the govern- 
ments in Southeast Asia, Griffiths said that, unlike the past the; 
current process has “integrity and priority.” 

Other family members who testified during the November hear- 
ings included Dr. Jeffrey C. Donahue, brother of Maj. Morgan Jef-. 
ferson Donahue, lost in Laos in 1968; Mrs. Gladys Stevens Flecken-. 
stein, mother of Lt. Cmdr. Larry Stevens, lost in Laos, 1969; Ms. 
Shelby Robertson Quast and Ms. Deborah Robertson Bardsley, 
daughters of Col. John Robertson, lost or captured in Vietnam in 
1966; and Mr. Albro Lundy IE, son of Major Albro Lundy, Jr., lost 
in Vietnam in 1970; Captain Robert Apodaca, son of Major Victor 
Apodaca, lost in North Vietnam, in 1967; and Dr. Patricia Ann 
O f Grady, daughter of Col. John O’Grady, lost in North Vietnam in 
1967. fetch raised serioUs questions about the U.S. Government’s 
handling of the POW/MIA issue as it. affected the investigation 
into the status of their missing family member. 

Chapter 2: The Pams Peace Accords 

KEY QUESTIONS AND KEY ISSUES 

Most of the questions and controversies that still surround the 
POW/MIA issue can be traced back to the Paris Peace Accords and 
their immediate aftermath. If that agreement had been implement- 
ed in good faith by North Vietnam and with necessary cooperation 
from Cambodia and Laos, the fullest possible accounting of missing 
Americans would have been achieved long ago. 

. Obstacles to resolution 

The great accomplishment of the peace agreement was that it re-' 
suited m the release of 591 Americans, Of whom 566 were military 
and 25 civilian. It also established a framework for cooperation in 
resolving POW/MIA related questions that remains of value today; 
Unfortunately, implementation of the agreement failed, for a 
number of reasons, to resolve the POW/MIA issue. 
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. During its investigation, the Committee identified several factors 
that handicapped U.S. officials during the negotiation of the peace 
agreement, and during the critical first months of implementation. 

The first and most obvious obstacle to a fully effective agreement 
was the approach taken to the POW/RUA issue by North Vietnam 
(DRV) ana its allies. During the war, the DRY violated its obliga- 
tions under the Geneva Convention by refusing to provide complete 
lists of prisoners, and by prohibiting or severely restricting the 
right of prisoners to exchange mail or receive visits from interna- 
tional humanitarian agencies. During negotiations, the DRV insist- 
ed that the release of prisoners could riot be completed prior to the 
withdrawal of all U.S. forces, and consistently linked cooperation 
on the POW/MIA issue to other issues, including a demand for re- 
construction aid from the United States. Once the agreement was 
signed, the DRV was slow to provide a list of prisoners captured in 
Laos. Following Operation Homecoming, the North Vietnamese re- 
fused to cooperate in providing, an accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans, including some who were known to have been held captive at 
one time within the 0RV prison system. Perhaps most important 
of all, the DRV’s continued pursuit of a military conquest of the 
south dissipated prospects for. cooperation on POW /MIA issues. _ 

A second factor inhibiting the achievement of U.S. objectives was 
the limited leverage enjoyed by U.S. negotiators. It was U.S. policy; 
fully known to the North Vietnamese, that the U;S. sought to dis- 
engage from what had become the longest war in American histo- 
ry. President Nixon, who had inherited the war from his predeces- 
sors, was elected on a platform calling; for an end to U.S. involve- 
ment; support was building rapidly within the Congress for meas- 
ures that would have mandated a withdrawal conditioned solely on 
the return of prisoners; the antiwar movement had become more 
active and visible; and the American public had become increasing- 
ly divided and war-weary as the conflict continued. These same fac- 
tors, along with the debilitating effects of the Watergate scandal on 
the Nixon Presidency, weakened the U.S. hand in responding to 
DRV violations after the peace agreement was signed. 

A third factor limiting the success of the agreement was the ab- 
sence of Lao and Cambodian representatives from the peace table. 
Although the U.S. negotiators pressed the DRV for commitments 
concerning the release of prisoners and an accounting for the miss- 
ing throughout Indochina, the peace accords technically applied 
only to Vietnam. Although the DRV assured Dr. Kissinger that it 
would ensure the release of U.S. prisoners in Laos, the prisoners 
captured in Laos who were actually released had long since been 
transferred to Hanoi. No Americans held captive in Laos for a sig- 
nificant period of time were returned at Operation Homecoming. 
Neither the peace agreement, nor the assurances provided by the 
North Vietnamese to Dr. Kissinger, established procedures to ac- 
count for missing Americans in Cambodia or Laos. 

Purpose 1 ■' 7 ’■ -;7 :'■■■ 

The overall purpose of the Committee’s investigation of the Paris 
Peace Accords was to uncover information bearing on the likeli- 
hood that U.S. POWs were kept behind in Southeast Asia after Op- 
eration Homecoming. A secondary purpose was to determine 
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whether there were factors involved in the negotiation of the 
agreement, in the agreement itself, or in the subsequent public 
characterizations of the agreement by U.S, officials that affected 
our ability to obtain the fullest possible accounting of our POW/ 
of that otherwise con^^^ to the ongoing controversy 
over the POW/MIA issue. >v \ .f'; . : ,, ; 

In order to make judgments about these larger issues, the tom- 
ihittee considered a number of more specific issues and questions. 

First the Committee reviewed the negotiating history to deter- 
mine the priority attached by the U.S. side to the POW/MIA issue, 
the obstacles to a favorable agreement raised by the other side, and 
the compromises made before a final agreement could be readied. 

Second, the Committee reviewed the POW/MIA provisions of the 
agreement itself to determine both their scope and enforceability. 
Of particular interest in this regard was the ‘side understanding 
between the United States and the DRY which obligated the Nortti. 
Vietnamese to arrange for the release of U.S. POWsiri Laos. 

Third, the Committee examined the relationship between negoti- 
ations over the POW/MIA issue and discussions concerning possi- 
ble U;S. reconstruction aid to North Vietnam. 

Fourth, the Committee compared official American expectations 
with results in terms of the number and identities of prisoners re- 
leased Related to this was an examination of the basis for US. ^ex- 
pectations. Clearly, if the U.S. had good reason to expect Amen- 
cans to come home who did not come, home, the possibility that 
some prisoners were intentionally withheld by the DRY. or by coin- . 
munist forces in Laos would increase. ’ : , \ 

Finally, the Committee examined allegations concerning the ap- 
parent disparity in substance and tone between internal U.S. com- 
munications during the 60 days after the peace agreement was 
signed and official public statements made subsequent to the com- 
pletion of Operation Homecoming. 

Investigative approach 

The Committee began its investigation of the Paris Peace Ac- 
cords ^ and related matters determined to go beyond the public 
record to the private record of negotiations, internal U.S. agency 
communications and the sworn testimony of those who participated 
in shaping and implementing the agreement. ; . ; : 

, The Committee requested, and obtained, a£pess to^ nearly all to- 
ecutive branch materials dealing with the POW/MIA related as- 
pects of the peace negotiations, including Presidential papers, the 
papers of then-National Security Adviser, Dr. Henry Kissinger, and 
die minutes of meetings conducted by the Washington Special 
Action Group (WSAG). A large quantity of these materials were 
then declassified and made available to the public at the Commit- 

■ tee’s request. ' - • . • > „ ' . ; ' 

Committee staff investigators took a ‘bottom-jip approach to 
interview ing participants in the Paris Peace negotiations beginning 
with staff members and those with peripheral roles and continuing 
throu gh the deposition of Dr. Kissinger and other semor Nixon Ad- 
ministration officials. 
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Among those interviewed and deposed with respect to this issue 
were the following (affiliations indicated below refer to the 1970— 
1973 time period): 

~ -National-Security Council-Staff : Dr yHen^kissirigefrGehr Alex- 
ander Haigj Mr. Winston Lord, Mr. John Negroponte, Mr. Peter 
Rodman, Mr. John Holdridge, Gen. Brent Scowcroft, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Kennedy. y : y 

Department of Defense: Mr. Melvin Laird, Mr. Elliot Richardson, 
Mr. James Schlesinger, Mr. William Clements, Admiral Daniel 
Murphy, Dr. Roger Shields, Mr. Lawrence Eagleburger, Maj- Geri. 
Richard SecordrLt. Gen. Vernon Walters, B. Gen. George Guay, 
Admiral Thomas Moorer, Mr. Jerry Friedheim, and M. Gen. John 
R. Deane, Jr. '-’.v. .7 : : v 

Department of State: Mr. William Rogers, Ambassador William 
Sullivan, Mr. George Aldrich, Mr. Heyward Isham,’ Ambassador 
McMurtrie Godley, and Mr. Frank Sieverts. ' T - — ;r— y 
Central Intelligence Agency : Mr. James Schlesinger, Mr. George 
Carver, and Lt. Gen. Vernon Walters. 

US. Delegation to Four-Party Joint Military Commission: Gen: 
John Wickham, Col. Paul Miles, Col. Lawrence Robsbn, Col. Ber- 
nard Russell, Lt. Gen. Larry Budge, and M. Gen. O’Connor. 

These interviews and depositions were supplemented by public 
hearings on September 21, 22 and 24, 1992. 

BACKGROUND ' _ .. ' 

Outline of the negotiations ’■ ■ 

The United States and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) conducted peace negotiations through two channels. The 
public channel began in May, 1968 with bilateral discussions be- 
tween the United States and the DRV in Paris, France. In Janu- 
ary, 1969, the Paris Conference on Vietnam convened with repre- 
sentatives from those two countries and from the Government of 
South Vietnam (GVN) and the Viet Cong (Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government (PRG)). The second channel consisted of secret 
talks; which began in August, 1969, between Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
Assistant to President Nixon for National Security Affairs; and 
Xuan Thuy, the chief of the North Vietnamese Delegations to the 
Paris Peace Conference. In February, 1970, Le Due Tho, a senior 
member of the North Vietnamese Politburo, replaced Thuy as 
NprtH Vietnam’s top participant in the talks. 

:/ Public sessions . \ : ■ 

The Paris Conference on Vietnam held meetinp on almost a 
weekly basis between January, 1969 and the end of the war. 
Throughout most of this period, the Conference served not as a 
forum for negotiations, but for propaganda campaigns on all sides: 
Minister Xuan Thuy, head of the North Vietnamese delegation, 
regularly lambasted the United States for its bombing campaigns, 
its “aggression” against Cambodia and Laos, its “neo-colonialist” 



policy towards Vietnam and its support for the “dictatorial, belli- 
cist and corrupt Thieu" regime. 1 * 3 ? . , . 

On January 21, 1971, at the 100th session of the conference, DRV 
Minister Xuan Thuy a rg ued th at: ■ : . : 

. . '! the Nixon Administration has ceaselessly clamored 
about the so-called question of "prisoners of war” to stir 
up public opinion, particularly in the United States. Once 
again, we think it necessary to state that, although the 
American pilots were captured in the act of committing 
crimes when bombing the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam, our government has treated them with leniency and 
humanity. If the Nixon Administration is really concerned 
about Americans captured in the war, it should announce 
the total withdrawal from South Vietnam of U.S. troops 
and those of the other foreign countries in the U.S. camp 
by June 30, 1971 ; . . so that discussion may immediately 
begin on the question of releasing captured military- 
' .. men . <•■.; 33 : : -Jy 

V The American delegation, headed by Ambassador David K.E. 
Briice, concentrated much of its rhetorical fire on the failure of the 
DRV to live iip to its obligations under the 1949 Geneva Conven- 
tion regarding the treatment of prisoners of war. The POW issue 
was raised by the U.S. at more than half the sessions and often was 
the sole subject of American statements. Ambassador Bruce criti- 
cized, in particular, North Vietnam’s refusal to identify all-prison- . 
ers held, including those in South Vietnam and Laosfits refusal to 
allow regular correspondence to families; its failure to permit in- 
spections by the Red Cross and its unwillingness to release the sick 
and badly injured. The U.S. delegation also challenged the DRV, 
without success, to accept an October 7, 1970 Nixon Administration 
proposal for the immediate and unconditional release of all prison- 
ers of war. ; 

Secret talks 

Until October, 1972, the U.S negotiating team for the secret 
talks consisted exclusively of National Security Adviser Henry Kis- 
singer and several of his staff. Dr. Kissinger’s primary assistants 
during various periods of the negotiations were. NSC staff members 
Winston Lord, John Negroponte, Dick Smyser and Peter Rodman. 
General Alexander Haig, Dr. Kissinger’s deputy, also attended sev- 
eral of the negotiating sessions and played a major role in convinc- 
ing the South Vietnamese Government to accept the agreement. 
General Vernon Walters, the Army Attache at the U.S. Embassy 
in Paris and later Deputy Director of the CIA, arranged and acted 
as translator ,pt the early meetings. The Defense Department had 
no representative on the team, while the State Department was not 
included until late October, 1972, when William Sullivan, Deputy 

1 « Statement by Minister Xuan Thuy, Chief of the Delegation of . the Government of the Demo- 

cratic Republic of Vietnam, 100th Plenary Seeeioh of the Pane Peace Conference on Vietnam, 
January 21, 1971- 

••Ibid. , ; : .•V::; V.: 
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AssiBtant Secretary of State for Pacific and East Asian Affairs" and 
George Aldnch, a Deputy Legal Adviser, were recruited. 

. ®y fe time talks began, the Nixon Administration 

had. withdrawn 60,000 American troops from Vietnam and adopted 
the policy of Vietnamization’’ of the war. The goal of this policy 
was to shore up the GVN through a massive infusion of mili tary 
and economic assistance to enable it to survive despite the gradual 
withdrawal of American troops. The policy also called for greater 
use of American air power in order to induce the DRV to negotiate 
and to mterict supply lines running through Cambodia and Laos 
to the south. This policy, aimed explicitly ait achieving “peace with 

^Provided the context for U.S. negotiating objectives. 

U.S. entered the negotiations with three goads foremost in 
mind. Lhe_nrst ^ was to obtain the fullest possible accounting of! 
American POW/MIAs. The second was to ensure that the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam’s President Nguyen Van Thieu could stand 
alone after U.S. withdrawal. And the third was to astahlich a 
framework for the future political self-determination of the South 
Vietnamese people. In order to achieve these ends, U.S. negotiators 
sought: (1) the unconditional release of prisoners and a means to 
account for the missing throughout Indochina; (2) an international- 
ly supervised ceasefire throughout Indochina; (3) the right to con- 
tort S “PP^ military aid, including training and advisers, to 
South Vietnam; (4) the withdrawal of North Vietnamese forces 
from the south; and (5) a plan for free and fair elections in South 
Vietnam. ’■ 

^e overriding goal of the DRV, on the other hand, was to estab- 
lish the conditions that would make a Communist military takeov- 
^r in the south more likely. Thus, North Vietnamese negotiators 
insisted °u the total mthdrawal Of U.S. troops (including advisers), 
the end of U.S. aid to South Vietnam, the release of Viet Cong prifr 
oners by the GVN, and the replacement of President Thieu with a 
coalition government. North Vietnam also demanded reparations 
./“■o®. 1 the U.b. as compensation for war-related damage. 

, Neither the weekly public talks in Paris, nor the sporadically- 

■ 'SrVi*®® 1 resulted in progress until mid-1971. UntU then, 
the U-a. insisted on an agreement that dealt only with the militar y 
Bsues of returning prisoners, a ceasefire and the withdrawal of 
forc^. DRV officials, meanwhile, demanded both the removal of 
President Thieu and the unconditional withdrawal of American 

^ ^ presm “ icm 

y Jn , J;n 7 k_ w jS l U,S - troop levels down from a peak of 
Stffiw»Pn°f%^' Klss . mger offered to negotiate a deadline for 
withdrawal of U.S. forces m exchange for a ceasefire and the re- 
lease of American POWs. This triggered an exchange of compre- 

lead to an agreement. 
Throughout 1971, .however, Le Due Tho held firm to his insistence 
that President Tlueu be removed and no breakthrough occurred. 

January 2^ 1972, President Nixon revealed publicly that 
fecret talks with North Vietnam had been taking place. There fol- 
lowed a period of increased tensions marked by a major DRV offen- 
sive and a UiL response which included the bombing of North 
Vietnam and the naming of Haiphong Harbor. Despite the fighting 
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or perhaps because of it, the momentum on both sides for an agree- 
ment bum rapidly. As a result, discussions between Dr. Klinger 
and Le Due Tho were held on July 19. August 1, August 15, Sep- 
tember 15 and daity between October 8 and October 11. By the end 

of-those sessions, the outline of an agreement had taken shape. The 
key concession from the American sidewas the willingn^s to 
accept a ceasefire that did not require DRV withdrawal from the 
south. The key DRV concession was a willingness not to demand 
the prior removal from office of President Thieu. •. wv 

Prospects for an agreement by the end of October were dashed, 
however; when President Tiieu objected bitterly to the prop«^ 
draft. Negotiations resumed between- November 20 and December 
14 1972 but did not narrow remaining differences. Tlim was fol- 
lowed by President Nixon’s decision to order ten days of intensive 
bombing of the north. Negotiations started again m early J^uaiy 
and concluded when Dr. Kissinger «md Le Due TJo initided the 
“Agreement on Ending the war and Restoring Peace in Vietnam. 

m Agreement wai signed formally in Pans on January 27, 
1973; 

The issue of the prisoners 

A major U.S. goal entering the negotiations Was to guwantee the 

rel ease of all Americans held captive throughout Indochina. This 
was repeatedly stated as an absolute condition for reaching agree- 
ment. feen the agreement was announced, V-S^negoUatore . ^d. 
Without reservation, that this vital American objective had been 
achieved. On January 23, 1973, the day the agreement_was ini- 
tialed; President Nixon. announced that- 

Within 60 days from this Saturday (the day the agree-. 

; ment was to be signed), all Americans held prisoner of war 
throughout Indochina will be released. There will be the 
fullest possible accounting for all of those who are missing 
in action. . y y . 

The following day, Dr. Kissinger told reporters that: 

We have been told that no American prisoners are held 
in Cambodia. American prisoners held in Laos and North - 
Vietnam will be returned to us in Hanoi. 

Three years later; in 1976, the Montgomery Committee concluded 
thati 

the provisions of the Paris Peace Agreement relative to 

; POW’s and MIA’s and the Protocol on Prisoners and De- 
tainees appear, at first glance and after more thoughtful 
consideration, not only adequate, but excellent. . . vThese . 
provisions constitute an achievement of which the Amen* 

£n negotiators and the American pwple could be proud. 
Their true success, however, depended on their unpiemen- 
tation, and their implementation depended on the coopera- 
tion of all parties. 36 

/ , •« Statement of Prudent Richard M. Nixon, White Home, January % 1973 - , 

“ Dr. Henry Kissinger, press conference, January 24, 1973. Asia. December 

»• Report ofHoiie Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, uecemner 
. 13, 1976, p. 112- 
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Although the POW/MIA provisions may well have been the best 
achievable given the circumstances, it is clear from an examination 
of the negotiating record that there were significant differences be- 
tween the original U.S, position and the final agreement on several 
key . points. This is not surprising, given the nature of the negotia- 
tion process. The Montgomery Committee was surely correct, more- 
over, in stating that the success of the agreement depended on its 
implementation which, in turn, hinged on the cooperation of all 
parties. A review of the issues involved in the negotiation provides 
a useful introduction to the problems of implementation that would 
follow. "■ zm . 

Timing ofPOW release 

A key issue early in the negotiations involved the timing of the 
release of U.S. POWs. On October 7, 1970, President Nixon pro- 
posed that prisoners be returned as part of an overall agreement 
requiring a regionwide ceasefire, and a timetable for . the withdraw- 
al of all foreign troops, including the withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese troops from Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam. The U.S. 
maintained this position until May .31, 1971 when Dr. Kissinger 
told the DRV that the U-S. would agree to a.deadline for the with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces in exchange for a ceasefire and the release 
of U,S. POWs. Both proposals envisioned the return of U.S. POWs 
prior to the withdrawal of American troops. North Vietnam, on the 
other hand, was insisting that POWs be returned after U.S. troops 
had been withdrawn. 

In July, 1971, the DRV proposed that-tne prisoner release occur 
concurrently with the U.S. troop withdrawal. This concept was ac- 
cepted by the U.S. side and was incorporated in subsequent propos- 
als. Gradually, the period for the combined troop withdrawal/pris- 
oner release was negotiated down from the six months proposed by 
the U.S. in October, 1971 to the 60 days of the final agreement. 

Exchange of lists 

The timing of the exchange ofPOW lists was an important issue 
because the United States had ample reason to question whether 
the North Vietnamese would provide a complete and accurate lik. 

One reason for concern about the likelihood of DRV trustworthy 
ness On the issue of returning POWs stems from the experience of 
France after its defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. Although the 
1954 Geneva Accords called for the release of all prisoners of war 
and civilian detainees, more than 20,000 French Union Forces have 
never been ■ accounted for. Because Of disputes between the Viet 
Minh guerrilla forces and . the French about the evacuation of pris- 
oners captured at Dien Bien Phu, a large number of the French 
POWs were forced to march 600 kilometers to their point of re- 
lease. General Vernon Walters told the Committee that a senior in- 
telligence officer in the French Army with whom he had spoken 
characterized this as “a death march” during which many POWs 
died. General Walters said that the French officer had told him 
that “something like half the prisoners that were known to have 
been captured alive never came back to France after they reached 
a deal with the Vietnamese.” The vast majority of the known 
French Union prisoners who were not returned, more than 9000, 
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were Vietnamese Amy personnel who had been allied with the 

^second reason for serious American concern about whether the 
DRV would meet obligations entered into with respect to .the POW 
issue arose after the. release, of a supposedly comprehemye list of 
U.S. POWs in December 1970., The list, which w« given ta U.S. 
Senator Edward Kennedy, .'included 368 names, with 339 listed^as 
live prisoners and 29 as having died m captivity, pie U;S. quickly 
and repeatedly characterized the list as incomplete because it ex- 
cluded prisoners captured outside of North Vietnam and because it 
did- not. include some Americans thought to have been captured 

^On^AprU 6J1971, G Warren Nutter, Assistant KeCTetery of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs, told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that: • • . ' ‘••Vvx; 

We cannot accept the list as definitive . . . we . . ; know 

that the other side holds or has held many men not includ- 

• ©d OH til© list. V 1 V> ■ J . ■ J,v/ ■' 

He also said in response to a question about what the Uniteo 
States would seek in negotiations in return for troop withdrawal. 

. . let me suggest to you some of the problems we have. 

We don't even know the names of all our prisoners yet. 

We would have to negotiate on that question. We would 
have to get a list that would be definitive. 38 
On January 207 1972, Heyward Isham, acting head of the 1J.S. 
'delegation to ihe-Paris meetings criticized, the DRV ^character; 
jying the list as “‘complete and final despite clear evidenpe that 
you have further information which you could P^de. Amba^a- 
dor Isham then listed the cases of 14: downed airmen who were 
knovm to have been alive on the ground m North Vietnam^®- who 
were at one time actually identified by you as having been_ <»P; 
tured. None of these men appear on your scHmlled complete 

Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird was also active duitor this 
period in denouncing the inadequacies of the December 1970 bs 
and in highlighting the cases of Americans believed to be POWs 
who were not included in that list. Secretary Laird 
urged Dr. Kissinger to question the DRV concerning the shortcom- 
ing of the December 1970 list and to insist on an exchange of lists 
prior to the sighing of -a . peace: 

pre ssed confidence in his testimony before the Select Committee 
that his advice on these matters bad been heeded*. 

I’m sure they were asking for specific names and num- 
bers. They had the various lists that the ^orth Vietnam- 
ese had been putting out, which were incomplete, (low 
In reality, the timing of the exchange of lists was one of toe first 
PQW-related issues settled during the negotiations. During the Kis- 


•''»» House Foreign Affairs Committee Hearing, April 6, 1971. 
"Ibid.. 


• 28, 1972, p. 188. 
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singer-Le Due Tho meeting on August 16, 1971, the DRV proposed 
that “the two sides will produce the complete lists of military per- 
sonnel and civilians captured during the war on the day an agree- 
ment is signed. 41 This formulation was accepted by the U S. side 
and thereafter appeared-rin substantially, identical-form— in pro* 

posals by both sides and in the final agreement. Despite the con- 
cerns expressed at the time by Secretary Laird and Others about 
whether the DRV could be trusted on this issue, the U.S. side made 
no effort to re-open the matter in later negotiations or proposals. 

During his testimony before the Select Committee, Dr. Kissinger 
expressed the view that the U.S. lacked the leverage at. the time of 
the negotiations that would have been necessary to gain DRV 
agreement to an earlier exchange of lists. He also cited the repeat- 
ed and unsuccessful efforts by the U.S. during the public peace ne- 
gotiations to obtain a complete list of U.S. prisoners... 

Linkage to release of civilian prisoners 

One of the most difficult issues facing the negotiators Concerned 
the possible release of civilians detained by the Thieu Government 
in South Vietnam. To the DRV and Viet Cong, these were the 
equivalent of prisoners of war. The Government of South . Vie tnam, 
however, considered many of these prisoners to be either common 
criminals or political criminals who had violated the law through 
subversive activity. In neither case, argued the South Vietnamese, 
should these prisoners be treated the same as POWs. 
y Dr. Kissinger and other U.S. negotiators were determined to 
avoid Jinking the release of U.S. POWs to the complex questions 
involved in negotiating the release of the civilians in the^ south. 
They feared, quite logically, that' such linkage would leave US. 
prisoners hostage to what would certainly be a highly contentious 
negotiating process between competing factions in South Vietnam. 
Thus issue of linkag e was a frequent topic of discussion during the 
secret talks until October 1972, when the U.S. persuaded the North 
Vietnamese to leave the issue for the GVN and PRG to decide. In 
mid-December, however, the DRV reversed field by demanding that 
the release of the civilians in the south occur .at the same time as 
the release of the.U.S. POWs. This demand was a contributing 
factor to the President's decision . to break off negotiations and 
begin the Christmas bombing. The DRV reverted to its October po- 
sition when negotiations resumed in January, however, and the 
k® ve th e issue to be worked out between the GVN 
and the PRG was incorporated in the accords as article 8(c). 

Application to prisoners captured outside Vietnam 

The most difficult task for U.S. negotiators was to attempt to 
gain an accounting for U.S. prisoners who were captured or held in 
Laos or Cambodia. Although North Vietnamese troops were active 
in both countries, the DRV would hot admit this in negotiatio ns . 
Time and again, North Vietnamese negotiators insisted that it was 
beyond their sovereign power to ensure the return of prisoners 
from Laos or Cambodia. 


. ^ ■ “ emorandmn offenvemtion, with Xuan Thuy, Vo Van Sung, Phan Hieri, and Hemy Kis- 
singer, rang, August 16, 1971. 



U.S. negotiators stressed their concern not only that the accord 
apply specifically to U.S. prisoners throughout Indochina, hut that 
a mechanism to account for the missing throughout the region also 
be es tablished. As Dr. Kissinger noted in a cable to President 
Nixon on- August 19,1972, following a meeting a day earlier with 
Le Due Tho, the U.S. position was that the agreement “had to in- 
clude all men, and account for all missing, throughout Indo- 
china.” 4 ^ ■ ■’ 

Almost to the end, the draft negotiating proposals of the two 
sides reflected the different positions. For example, on September 
15, 1972, the DRV proposed: /'■ 

The total release of people of the parties, military men 
and civilians, captured during the Vietnam war (including 
Am erican pilots captured in North Vietnam) X . . The par- 
ties will exchange the lists of people of the parties cap- 
tured during the Vietnam war.. 

The U.S. counterproposal, on the other hand, called for: 

The release of all military men and innocent civilians 
captured during the Vietnam war throughout Indochina 
including American servicemen captured in North Viet- ' 
nam ; . The parties will exchange complete lists of the 
mili tary men and innocent - civilians captured during the 
Vietnam war throughout Indochina on the day of the sign- 
ing of the overall agreement. As part of the overall agree- 

. ment, there will be provision for verification of those; still - . • 
considered missing in action throughout Indochina after t 
POW lists have been exchanged. 

At the session on September 26, 1972 Dr. Kissinger and Le Due 
Tho had the following exchange: 

Dr. Kissinger. There is one point , about which I can 
leave no doubt in your mind. The President will under no 
circumstances sign an agreement that leaves any Ameri- 
can prisoners anywhere in Indochina. There would be no 
support in America whatsoever for any arrangement that 
drew a distinction between American prisoners that are 
held in Vietnam and American prisoners that are held in ■ . ■ • 
Laos and Cambodia. Now the modalities by which this 
may be achieved of the language that is used to express it 
is of course subject to negotiation ... ; • . ; V 

- Le Due Tho. So you mean by that there is a difference 
between reality and language? I ■ . 

Kissinger: If we have assurances that all American pris- 
oners held in Indochina will be returned as a result of the 
agreement, then we can negotiate about the language that 
expresses that reality. It is conceivable to me, for exam- 
ple— and I am speaking here without precise authority, 
but if we want to make rapid progress I have to say things 
sometimes and then check it in Washington — that your 

41 Dr. Kissinger, Memorandum to the President, August 19, 1972. 
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allies could turn over their prisoners to you and then you 
return all prisoners to us. 

Le Due Tho. As I told you last time that the American 
prisoners in Cambodia, there are hone. In Laos, there are 
. ;very few, Bjut if. you satisfactorily solve the political ques- 
tion and the question of reparations then we can find an 
understanding. But it is a question under the competence 
of Laos and Cambodia, and we have to exchange views 
with them- And moreover, this cannot be written down in 
a signed document. 43 : ';T 

_ The foUowing day, Dr. Kissinger cabled General Haig that the 
DRV s refusal to include formal provisions concerning Laos and 
Cambodia in. a draft agreement remained “a major issue" of dis- 
agreement between the two sides. 44 

When it became clear in early October, however, that the DRV 
would not insist on President Thieu’s resignation before agreeing 
to peace, momentum for an agreement increased. Accordingly, the 
U.S. side adopted the more flexible approach hinted at by Dr. Kis- 
singer during the September 26 meeting by ceasing to insist on a 
formal Laos/Cambodia POW/MIA provision and pressing instead 
for a less formal understanding between the two sides on the issue. 

9 n October 20, 1972, President Nixon sent a secret cable to DRV 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong urging him to agree to make the 
following “unilateral declaration”: 

With respect to U.S. military men and civilians held in 

_ Indochinese countries outside of Vietnam; the DRV under- .• 
takes to make arrangements for their indentification and 
return to the United States authority in accordance with 
the same schedule established for the release of U.S. mili- 
tary men and civilians detained in Vietnam. The DRV will 
also assure that the provision in the overall agreement for 
the verification of those U.S. military men and civilians 
considered missing in action will be applied also in Laos 
and Cambodia. 48 

Prime Minister Pham Van Dong did not agree to make such a 
fatreaching declaration. Instead, he replied the next day as follows: 

In order to show its good will, the Government of the 

Democratic Republic of Viet Nam wishes to mhke clbar its 
viewpoint regarding the unilateral statements mentioned 
by the United States in its message of October 20, 1972 as 
follows: j ‘ 

(a) Concerning the understandings on the part of the 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nam as mentioned dur ing the 
private meetings in September and October of the current • 
year, file DRV side will carry out, without any. change, 
what it has declared to the U.S. side. But it should be 
made clear that the questions of. Laos and Cambodia must 
be settled in accordance with the sovereignty of these two 


43 _ White Hou 56 Memorandum of Conversation, between Le Due Tho and Kissinger Paris, Sep- 
itnber Zo, 1972.' 

** Cable from Dr. Kiaanger to Gen. Haig, 9/27/72. 

41 C** 1 ® from President Nixon to DRV Prime Minister Pham Van Dong, October 20< 1972. 
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countries. ... However, the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
. , nam will do its utmost to come to an agreement with its 
allies, with a view of finding a satisfactory solution to the 
questions with which the United States is concerned. The V 
; DRV side is of the view that certainly the ending of the 
war in Vietnam will positively contribute to rapidly restor- 
ing peace in Laos and Cambodia. . , The Lao Patriotic 
Front has informed the DRV side that it is ready to agree 
with the other side oh a ceasefire in Laos within one 
month of October 31, 1972 or within a shorter period of . 
time, and that the Americans captured in Laos will be 
' promptly released, before December 30, 1972. 48 

It is clear from this record that Pham Van Dong continued to 
insist, as the North Vietnamese had throughout the secret talks, 
that Laos/Cambodia issues were beyond DRV control, that the re- 
lease of U.S. prisoners in Laos would be contingent upon a cease- 
fire in that country and that the timing would not necessarily be 
the same, as that in Vietnam. The DRV leader also failed to ad- 
dress explmitly the issue of accounting for MIAs— as opposed to the 
release of prisoners— in either Laos or Cambodia. 

Despite the differences, President Nixon cabled back on October 
22 that: ■ -i 7; V'. 

The President notes with appreciation the message from 
the Prime Minister of the DRV which satisfies all his 
points with respect to Laos and Cambodia as well as U.S.- 
'7 . , prisoners.! 7 7- '.’7 

In his memoirs, President Nixon summarized the exchange as 
follows: v. 

The North Vietnamese were now clearly determined to 
get an agreement. ... Only the matter of the unilateral 
declarations, which included the arrangements for a cease- 
fire and the return of American POWs in Laos and Cam- 
bodia, still had to be clarified . . , On October 21, the 
North Vietnamese replied by accepting our position on 
unilateral declarations. 48 

Although the President had expressed satisfaction with the Octo- 
ber 21, 1972 correspondence from Pham Van Dong, the U.S. did not 
leave the issue there when negotiations resumed in January, 1973, 
after the Christmas bombing. Instead, Dr. Kissinger pressed Le Due 
Tho for a direct assurance that U.S. prisoners iii Laos would be re- 
turned within the same 60 day time period as other prisoners cov- 
ered by the Accords. On January 9, he succeeded. On that date, Le 
Due Tho assured Dr. Kissinger for the first time that U.S. prison- 
ers captured in Laos would be returned within the same time 
frame as those captured in Vietnam. Le Due Tho repeated his 
statement that there were no live U.S. POWs in Cambodia. To sum 
up, the U.S. had finally succeeded, two weeks prior to the initialing 
of the agreement, in obtaining a verbal commitment from North 

49 Cable from Pham Van Dong to Nixon, October 21, 1972. 

49 Cible from Nixon to Phtm van Dong, October 22, 1972. 

49 Nixon memoirs, p. 695. .. 
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Vietnam that US. prisoners detained in Laos would be returned 
within 60 days. In a cable on January 11, Dr. Kissinger character- 
ized the understanding as providing “ironclad guarantees on our 
prisoners in Laos and Cambodia.” 49 

... A potential problem in enforcing these guarantees was raised 
just nine days later, on January 20, in a cable to Dr. Kissinger 
from U.S. Ambassador to Laos, McMurtrie Godley. The cable indi- 
cates that the timing of the release of U.S. POWs in Laos would 
depend, at least from the perspective of the Pathet Lao (LPF), on 
the negotiation and implementation of a ceasefire with the Royal 
Lao -Government (RLG>— not on any timetable : established under 
the Paris Peace Accords. The cable reads: 

During General Haig’s visit to Vientiane on Thursday, 
January 18, 1 forgot to raise with him the link which both 
the RLG and LPF have established in their draft agree- 
' merits between the release of prisoners and the withdraw- 
al of foreign forces from Laos. Both draft agreements are 
identical and state: “The interested parties will proceed 
with the turnover of all military and civilians captured or 
imprisoned during the war, regardless of nationality, ac- 
cording to modalities adopted by common agreement. This 
exchange will begin and end at the same time as the with- 
drawal from Laos of all foreign troops and foreign military 
personnel.” 50 .-‘V 

At the time the Paris accords were signed, the U.S. and DRV un- 
derstood that the cease-fire in Laos would- take place within 15 
days following the signing of the Paris agreement. In fact, the cea- 
sefire agreement was signed on February 21, 1973, but the proto- 
cols implementing the POW reporting provisions were not signed 
until September 14 and implementation of prisoner exchanges by. 
the two Liao parties did not begin until the following April. 

Despite the uncertainties about the timing of the Laos ceasefire, i 
Nixon Administration officials were publicly upbeat about the en- 
forceability of the agreement. At. a White House meeting on Janu- 
ary 26, Dr. Kissinger told representatives of the National League of 
Families that he did not “foresee any special problems . . . we 
have absolute assurance that all American prisoners of war held 
anywhere in Indochina will be released. The North Vietnamese 
know that one condition on which we have not compromised is the 
issue of our men. We will brutally enforce the return of these 
men.” When asked about the anticipated prisoner lists, Dr. Kissin- 
ger replied that “We will not accept them as complete or as defi- 
nite. However, we also do not believe they will hide any POWs.” 61 
In his testimony before the Select Committee in 1992, NSC staff- 
er Winston Lord discussed the difficulties of gainin g truly reliable 
guarantees from North Vietnam with respect to missing U.S. serv- 
icemen in Laos and Cambodia: •• 


. 49 Cable from Kissinger to Ambassador Bunker, January 11, 1973. 

80 Cable from Amb. Godley to Kissinger, January 20, 1973. 

* x Memorandum of Conversation, Kissinger to representatives of the National League of Fam- 
ilies, January 29, 1978. : 
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The general problem we had with Laos and Cambodia in 
negotiating this agreement. Hanoi wanted to maintain the 
fiction that it had no control over its friends in those other 
two countries, that they were sovereign governments. In 
retrtspecfwith respect to Cambodia, that turned out to be 
largely true. In fact, Vietnam invaded Cambodia a few 
years later, so they clearly didn’t have control over the 
Khm er Rouge and some of the other elements. ' . '. 

But they certainly had large control in Laos, so our di- 
lemma was to try to make this agreement as airtight as 
we could throughout Indochina, including on the POW/ 
MIA , question. And we came up with, frankly, compro- 
mises that were not fully satisfactory, of unilateral state- 
ments and so on . . . ' . ... ' ' - 

We didn’t get everything we wanted, mcluding the Laos 

. and CJambodia. dimensions were clearly not as good as we 

would have liked . . . the final agreement was certainly 
’ not airtight.? 2 > ' : : ' ?V • ; 

’• The issue of U.S. aid ■■■■,''■ y.,. ' “V 

The concept of U.S. contributions to postwar reconstruction in 
Southeast Asia was first raised by President Lyndon Johnson in a 
speech at Johns Hopkins University on April 7, 1965. Regular, 
albeit general, references to such aid were, made later by officials 
both of the Johnson and Nixon Administrations. - 
The DRV made it dear during the secret talks that ILS, econom* 
ic assistance was essential to any agreement reached -"Between the 
two sides. During testimony before the Montgomery Committee in 
1976, Under Secretary of State Philip Habib, who had attended 
some of the secret negotiating sessions during the war asa member 
of Dr. Kissinger's staff, noted: : 

In one of the first lists of negotiating points put forward 
by the North Vietnamese, the Communist side bracketed 
the release of prisoners with what they described as U.S. 
responsibility for war. damage in Vietnam” in a single 
numbered point . . . I know of no instance in which an ad- 
. versary so openly treated this humanitarian problem in 
this way. We recognized from an early date what we were 
up against. 5 ? 

Also, the following exchange took place during the Select Com- 
mittee’s deposition of Ambassador Vernon Walters: 

Q: Was there ever any effort by the North Vietnamese 
that you were aware of to link the subject of our payments 
to them with the release of our prisoners? ii. 

A: Reparations were sine qua non for peace, return the 
• prisoners for everything. . : 

Q: From the North Vietnamese perspective, you mean/ 

A: Yes. 54 v '* 


** Lord testimony, September 21, 1992. 

13 Montomery Committee hearing, July 21, 1976. • . 

34 Deposition of Vernon Welters, September 1, 1992, pp. 33-34. 
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The clearest indication that the North Vietnamese continued to 
link POW/MIA provisions with a commitment for U.S. aid during 
the latter stages of negotiations occurred on September 26, 1,972. 
D uring a negotiatin g sessi on on th at date , Dr. Ki ssing e r asked -for 
assurances that all American prisoners, including those in Laos 
and Cambodia, would be returned as a result of the agreement. Le 
Due Tho responded by saying: 

If you satisfactorily solve the political question and the 
question of reparations, then we can find an understand- . 
ing. 5S : , -r ; ■: 7; ;■ ; 

As Dr. Kissinger and Ambassador Winston Lord both testified to 
the Committee, the U.S. understood that the DRV would not have 
signed an agreement in January 1973 in the absence of an Ameri- 
can .commitment to contribute to postwar reconstruction through- 
out Indocltina- Nevertheless, there was a good deal of haggling oyer 
the possible amounts. The DRV continually upped its demands 
based on the ongoing damage being inflicted by U.S. bombing. In 
additio n, the North Vietnamese referred to the possible aid as 
‘‘repjarations, ’’"while the U.S. side insisted that it be referred to as 
“reconstruction aid.” Finally, Dr. Kissinger argued for a provision 
that was as vague as possible, while the DRV wanted a specific and 
binding commitment. 

Article 21 of the PPA provides that: 

v. The United States anticipates that this Agreement will • 
7' usher in an era of reconciliation with the Democratic Re- - 
public of Vietnam as with all the peoples of Indochina. In 
pursuance of its traditional role, the United States will 
contribute to healing the wounds of war and to postwar re- 
' construction of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
throughout Indochina. 

The inclusion of Article 21 caused considerable controversy in 
the United States. As described in pages 114-117 of the Montgom- 
ery Committee report, Dr. Kissinger and other Administration offi- 
cials denied at the time and for years afterwards that any negotia- 
tions or agreements concerning specific amounts of aid had been 
conducted. - . .... . . 7' 

These denials occurred .• notwithstanding a secret letter from 
President Nixon to DRV Premier Pham Van Dong that was hand- 
delivered on February 1, 1973, four days after the agreement was 
sighed. The letter, which reflected an understanding reached be- 
tween Dr. Kissinger and Le Due Tho during the January negotia- 
tions, included the following U.S. commitments: 

1. The Government of the United States of America will 
contribute to postwar reconstruction in North Vietnam 
without any political conditions. 2. Preliminary U.S. stud- . 
ies indicate that the appropriate programs for the U.S. 
edntribution to postwar reconstruction will fall in the 
range of $3.25 billion of grant aid over 5 years. Other 
■ forms of aid will be agreed upon between the two par- 


5K Transcript, Kiasinger-Le Due Tho negotiations, Paris, September 26,1972. 



ties. . . . 3. The U.S. will propose to the DRV the fprma- 
; tiori of a Joint Economic 'Commission. ... . 4 to develop 
programs for the U.S. contribution to reconstruction of 
: North Vietnam. . 

- ■- in regard to other " forms of aid, :U.S. studies indicate ' 
that the appropriate programs could fall in the range of .1 
to 1.5 billion dollars. . .”; 58 

A separate codicil to the letter contained the heading “Under- 
standing Regarding Economic Reconstruction Program." It referred 
to the recommendations of the Joint Economic Commission "men- 
tioned in the President’s note” being implemented by each member 
“in accordance with its own constitutional provisions.” 

The record of negotiations supports Dr. Kissinger's contention 
that he repeatedly informed the DRV that any reconstruction as- 
sistance Would have to be approved by the U.S. Congress and could 

not be, guaranteed by the Executive Branch acting alone;_„ : 

Another important issue relating to President Nixpn’s promise of 
aid is whether it was meant to be linked with any of the POW/ 
MIA provisions of the agreement and associated understandings. 
During the course of the secret talks, Dr. Kissinger stated consist- 
ently the U.S. position that reconstruction aid was a humanitarian 
matter that stood alone. In the September 26, 1972 exchange cited 
above, however, Le Due ;Tho explicitly linked the resolution of the 
issue concerning U.S. POWs in Laos to “the political question and 
the question of reparations.” '■•/. V: 

It seema," given this record, that the U.S. and DRV took mirror 
image views of the relationship between the promise of American 
aid and the release of POWs in Laos. It was the U.S. position that 
the prisoners must be released whether or not aid was forthcoming. 
The DEV’S preferred position was that aid be forthcoming whether 
or not prisoners were released. Although U.S. negotiators success- 
fully avoided any linkage of the issues in the agreement, they obvi- 
ously could not prevent DRV officials from subsequently raising 
the issue of aid in response to U.S. demands that they comply more 
fully with the POW/MIA provisions of the accords. 

The agreement . 

The Paris Peace Accords consisted of the Agreement to End the 
War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam and four protocols including 
one on prisoners and detainees. On the military side, the Agree- 
ment provided for an immediate ceasefire, the simultaneous with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces and return of military and civilian POWs 
within 60 days of the signing, and a prohibition on the introduction 
of troops, military advisers or personnel into South Vietnam 
during the 60 day period. It also allowed the GVN and PRG to re- 
place worn out military equipment and materiel after the ceasefire 
and established military commissions to oversee implementation of 
the military provisions. 

With respect to political issues, the Agreement provided for the 
exercise of the right of self-determination by the South Vietnamese 
people, the formation by the PRG and the GVN of a National 


M . Nixon letter to Pham Van Dong, February 1, 1973. 
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Council to organize free and democratic elections, the reunification 
of Vietnam by peaceful means, and a U.S. commitment to contrib- 
ute to the postwar reconstruction of Indochina, including Vietnam. 

. Provisions for the release of prisoners and accounting for, MIAs 
were contained in Chapter III, Articles 8(a) and 8(b): " , : • To"? 

v-;, ARTICLE 8. . 

(a) The return of captured military personnel , and for- 
eign civilians of the parties shall be carried out simulta- 
neously with and completed not later than the same day 
as the troop withdrawal mentioned in Article 5. The par- 
ties shall exchange complete lists of the above-mentioned 
captured military personnel and foreign civilians on the 
day of the signing of this Agreement. ” 

(b) The parties shall help each other to get information 

. : aboht those military personnel and foreign civilians of the ■ - 

parties missing in action, to determine the location and 
take care of the graves of the dead so as to facilitate the 
exhumation and repatriation of the remains, and to take 
any .such , other measures as may be required to get infor- 
mation about those still considered missing in action. 

The responsibility for implementing article 8 during the 60 day 
simultaneous prisoner release/troop withdrawal period was dele- 
gated to a Four Party Joint _Military Commission (FPJMC) and its 
subconimLssioh on captured persons. Thereafter, a Four Party Joint 
Military Team (FPJMT) would assume responsibility for account- 
ing for MIAs. . . 

In addition to Article 8, the Agreement included a Protocol on 
Prisoners and Detainees. The Protocol specified the terms of pris- 
oner release including-ramong other thuigs^—the immediate, com- 
plete exchange of lists of captured persons; the return of prisoners 
at a rate no slower than the rate of withdrawal of the remaining 
U.S. forces; a requirement that captured persons be treated hu- 
manely; permission for Red Cross visits to all places of detention 
within 15 days; and a requirement that the return of prisoners not 
be delayed or prevented for any reason, including a possible convic- 
tion for war crimes. 

With respect to Laos, State Department Deputy Legal Adviser 
George Aldrich authored a memorandum following the signing of 
the agreement that noted: 

The DRV has assured us that, although not covered by 
the agreement, ‘all U.S. military and civilian prisoners de- 
tained in Laos shall be released no later than 60 days fol- 
lowing the signature of the agreement.’ The DRV has also 
assured us that it would be responsible for making the nec- 
essary arrangements with the Pathet Lao. 

Article 8(b) of the agreement concerning the account for 
missing in action and the location of graves does not apply 
to Laos. Similarly, the functions of the Four Party Joint 
Military Commission with regard to dead and missing per- 
sons under article 10(a) of the protocol on the return of 
prisoners, do not extend to Laos. Therefore, it will be nec- 
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essary to conclude further arrangements for tracing the 
missing and finding graves in Laos. 57 

Article 20 of the Agreement was intended to pare the way for a 
regionwide cease fire and withdrawal of foreign forces: 

iph e parties participating in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam shall strictly respect the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments on Cambodia and the 1962 Geneva Agreements on. 

Laos, which recognized the Cambodian and the Lao peo- 
ples’ fundamental national rights; Le., the independence, 
sovereignty, unity, and territorial integrity of these coun- 
tries. The parties shall respect the neutrality of Cambodia 
and Laos. 

The parties participating in the Paris Conference on 
Vietnam undertake to refrain from using the territory of 
Cambodia and the territory of Laos to encroach on the sov- 
ereignty and security of one another and of other coun- 

"r ' tries.”' T r Tr. 

(b) Foreign countries shall put an end to all military ac- 
tivities in Cambodia and Laos, totally withdraw from and 
refrain from reintroducing into these two countries troops, 
military advisers and military personnel, armaments, inti- 
nitions and war materiel.;; . . , 88 ' 

Also of interest is Article 21, cited above, which contains a gener- 
al U.S. commitment to “contribute to healing the wounds of war 
and to postwar reconstruction of the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam and throughout Indochina.” - YV ; '_Y -- - . 

Finally, Article 22 of the Agreement stated: 

The strict implementation of this agreement will create 
conditions for establishing a new, equal, and mutually ben- 
eficial relationship between the United States and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam on the basis of respect for 
each other’s independence and sovereignty, and non-inter- 
ference in each other’s internal affairs. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ACCORDS: THE FIRST SIXTY DAYS 
General expectations ■ Y.: 

Given the uncertainties of war, the failure of North Vietnam 
previously to provide what the U.S. considered a complete list of 
captured Americans, and the prior unwillingness of communist 
forces in Laos, Cambodia or South Vietnam to provide any list at 
all, estimates of the likely number of Americans to be returned 
When the Agreement was finalized varied widely. 

On the day the agreement was signed, the DIA listed 667 Ameri- 
can military and civilian personnel as POW and 1,986 as Missing 
in Action. There was not enough certain knowledge behind these 
apparently precise numbers, however, to justify confident predic* 
tions as to file number of Americans who would be coming home. 

57 Memorandum, George Aldrich, Deputy Legal Adviser; Department of State, January 27, 

' 1973. . • • . f.' ■ ■ ' ■ • 

st Article 20, Paris Peace Accords. 
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. Between 19J0 and January, 1973, when the PPA was signed, the 
Nixon Administration had mounted a public campaign around the 
POW issue to rally U.S, public support and to put pressure on the 
DRV. During this period, both President Nixon and Secretary of 
Defense Laird ref erred to "1600” American POWs and Congress ap- 
proved a Resolution, with AdSiinistratiori backing, nailing fop the 
release of the “1500 American servicemen . . . imprisoned by Com- 
munist forces in southeast Asia.” 59 • ^ 

The Committee conducted a deposition of Col. Lawrence Robspri, 
whose responsibilities as a staff member to the Military Assistance 
Command in Vietnam included the maintenance of files on service- 
men who had been lost. Col. Robson recalls a mee tin g of service 
representatives at CINCPAC headquarters in Hawaii in August, 
1972 in which the estimated number of returnees varied from 400 
to 1600. V- 

Eugene Tighe told the Committee that Admiral Gayler, ; 
CENCPAC, had received a tasking from the JCS in the summer of 
1972 to work with the service intelligence agenci^ to compile as 
complete a list of potential POWs as possible. The goal, said Gener- 
al Tighe in testimony before the Select Committee, was: 

L, To compile a list, by military service, of the names . . . ; . 
of each missing individual of which sufficient intelligence 
and other data was available to reasonably expert that he 
had survived and would be returned on successful conclu- . 
sion of the Paris negotiations. : 

The standards we used for determining whether to show 
- a missing individual on. the list or not as an anticipated re- •-* 
tumee may have been more liberal or less than those used ; 
elsewhere. I have no way of knowing. They were intended 
to be as accurately anticipatory as humanly possi- 
ble. . . . 60 . 

General Tighe remembers that the list compiled by CINCPAC 
contained from 900-1000 names and was sent to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Unfortu- 
nately, the Select Committee has not been able to locate any record 
of the list. "■ 

Admiral Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the JCS from 1970-1974, 
told tiie Committee that the range of expected returnees, to the 
best of his recollection, was between 400 and 600, with the possibili- 
ty of going as high as 1100, given the uncertainties. Admiral 
Moorer attributed the differences in expectations at this point to 
differences in criteria used to place names on the various lists. ' 

Expectations with respect to Americans lost in Lads 

The confident assurances provided by the President and Dr. Kie. 
singer with respect to the return of prisoners throughout Indochina 
were particularly encouraging to the families of American airmen 
gowned in. Laos. In January, 1973, DIA listed 354 Americans as 
MIA “.Laos, but only 12 as POW. The most tangible evidence of 
live U.S. POWs, such as letters to family members aiid the ac- 
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knowledgement of the enemy that particular individuals were 
being held, was lacking in Laos. But the large number of airmen 
downed but hot confirmed dead, coupled with a variety of other in- 
dications, gave grounds for hope that a significant number of those 
captured in Laos might be coming home. 

William Sullivan, U.S. Ambassador to Laos from 1964 until 1969, 
recalls receiving information during that time indicating the possi- 
ble or probable capture of “around 10” U.S. airmen. He tola the 
Committee “I got the sense that it (total U.S. prisoners in Laos) 
was not a large number. That is . . . less than twenty.” According 
to the Ambassador, the U.S. believed that the prisoners were being 
held at two locations, Xianghoang and Sam Neua, both of which he 
said were under the control of the North Vietnamese. 61 

In May, 1970, Mr. Sullivan, now Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that “most Americans captured by Communist 

forces in Laos remain in Laos.”; : ~ 

Mr. Sullivan’s successor as Ambassador to Laos, McMurtrie 
Godley, was less certain in his testimony about the possible pres- 
ence of U.S. POWs in Laos. He told the Committee that: 

The only reliable sources we had about MIAs or POWs 
were, of course, Air Force reports as to losses over Laos 
and Air America, which lost several men in Northern ; 
Laos. . . ... ' \ ■' 

We had, in Vientiane, a special team interrogating 
many Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese prisoners about 
7 Amencan prisoners or MIAs. The information we gathered 
was not, however , hard proof, but you “might say collateral 
■ ■ information. . . . 63 ' ••••. 

Ambassador Godley and Mr. Ross Perot gave the Committee con- 
flicting accounts of Mr. Perot’s visit to Vientiane in April, 1970. 
Mr. Perot and two associates remember receiving a briefing from 
the CIA indicating that U.S. prisoners were being held by the 
Pathet Lao. Although Mr. Perot did not remember the exact 
number, his associates recall the number as 26 or 27. Neither Am- 
bassador Godley nor the CIA station chief who allegedly provided 
the briefing recall the meeting, nor do they confirm that the U.S, 
had sojid mtelligence of that many prisoners being held in Laos. 
However, a former U.S. Embassy officer in Vientiane, James 
Murphy, recalled during his deposition to the Committee that he 
had, in fact, escorted Mr. Perot to a meeting with the CIA statiofi 
chief at the U.S. Embassy. 

The extent of roughly contemporaneous U.S. intelligence infor- 
mation is reflected in an April 17, 1974 memorandum prepared by 
the DIA for the various armed service intelligence agencies. Ac- 
cording to the ndemo, “it is clear that the Pathet Lab had captured 
some U;S. personnel.” Among these were Mr. Eugene DeBruin, si 
civilian, and Lit. Col. David Hrdlicka, USAF. Photographs of both 


■ 61 Deposition.of Ambassador William Sullivan to the Select Committee. 
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men m captivity had appeared in Pathet Lao publications. Pathet 
I^o spokesman Soth Petrasy had acknowledged in May, 1966 that 
£ he ,LPF were holding Mr. DeBruin and that he was in good 
; 'health. 64 ; • ./ 

, PatheVLao StatementsrAlthoughthestatementswereTlatiifto be 

recanted, other LPF statements inade prior to Operation Home- 
coming heightened U.S. expectations concerning the release of oris- 
« “ jeU. For example;, in September, 1968, Soth Petrasy told 
that pilots are generally kept near the area in 
which their plane is downed and therefore may be found through- 
out Laos from the south to the north.” 65 ■ 

In\April 1971, Prince Souphanouvong, Chairman of the LPF Cen- 
tral Committee, made the following statement concerning prison- 

•!. SI'S* i , "•[, ' ' ■.,■■■■■/ ., • , , 

■ The LPF has made public a concrete policy toward 

enemy soldiers or agents captured or giving themselves up, - 

including Gls. All the American pilots engaged in bomb- 
ings or toxic chemical sprays on Lao territory are consid- 
ered criminals and enemies of the Lao people. But once 
. captured, they have been treated in accordance with the - 
humane policy of the LPF. The question of enemy captives' 
including U.S. pilots, will be settled immediately after the 
U-S. stops its intervention and aggression in Laos first, 
and foremost, end the bombing of Laos territory. 66 

- According to a September 30, 1971 report in the Wall Street Jour- 

rial:- ... ; ■ . ■ t-. r,. /; -• v . :: 

The Pathet Lao, a Hanoi ally not represented at the 
Paris Peace Talks, indicate Only that they will “discuss 
prisoners when the U.S. pulls out of Laos.” (Mre. Stephen 
Hanson, whose husband a Marine captain, was seen alive 
on the ground after his helicopter was shot down over 
I*os, says a high-ranking U.S. diplomat confided to her 
JM there were “70 or 80” U.S. prisoners in Laos. State 
Department officials, however, say intelligence sources in- 
dicate the possibility of “around 30 men, and that’s low- 
level stuff— things like reports of Caucasians spotted on 
the Ho Chi Minh trail.” 67 

In February, 1972, Soth Petrasy told an interviewer that “some 
tens of prisoners are presently being held” by the Pathet Lao. 68 
, i ?972, Soth told the press that U.S. airmen were being 

detained in various caves in northern Laos. 69 

statements continued until as late as February 19 
1973, more than three weeks after the PPA was Signed, when Soth 
smd that the Pathet Lao had a detailed accounting of prisoners and 
Where they were being held. 70 • 


* PIA Memorandum; April 17, 1974. 
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DIA Background Paper— 1992. Toward the end of its investiga- 
tion, the Committee was provided with a Defense Intelligence 
Agency Background Paper ori Laos. According to that document: 

■^rrr: -PriSoiwra^ 

etnamese Army) were immediately transferred to North Viet-! 
nam and detained there until the end of the war. Second, intel- 
ligence indicates that after 1968/9, all prisoners captured in 
Laos were turned over to the North Vietnamese Army for 
transport to North Vietnam, regardless of where they were 
; captured or by whom. 7 1 

January 27, 1973iThe li&ts a 

Under % peace agreement, release of POWs and withdrawal of 
U.S. troops were to be completed within 60 days of the, signing of 
the PPA, or by Marc h 26. The re sponsibility for implAmfin 
thes e pro visions was vested in a Four Party Joint Military Commis- 
sion (FPJMC) headed, for the U.S., by General Gilbert Woodward. 
Reports from the U.S. delegation to the JMC were rendered direct- . 
ly to Generad Weyand, Conmander of the 1 ita ry Afigig fop ra Yinm- 

mahd, Vietnam (MACVj, and copied to Dr. Kissinger, Admiral 
Moorer of the Joint Chiefs (JCSj, and others. A POW subcommis- 
sion of the JMC was formed on January 30, 1973, headed for the 
U.S. by Col. B.H. Russell. : ^ ^ 

The, primary objective of the U.S. delegation to the FPJMC was 
to obtain the -return of American prisoners under both the terms of 
the agreement and the -side undemtandihg between the U S. and 
DRV that U.S. POWs captured throughout Indochina would be re- 
turned. The unit’s historian described the reason this way: 

First, they were to ensure the return of the American 
prisoners of war. Given the reduced level of U.S. troop in- 
volvement in Vietnam by January, 1973, the return of 
prisoners was the major emotional motivating force for the 
Americans. It was probably also the only issue over which 
the United States could justify a renewal of bombing raids 
or other measures involving military force, should the 
North Vietnamese clearly demonstrate their intent to vio- 
late the provisions and understandings reached in Paris 
concerning the prisoner return. The return of the Ameri- 
can captives was also a goal on which almost all Ahaeiri- 
cans in Vietnam or at home, could agree. 72 : 

The lists of U.S. prisoners were placed in American hands short- 
ly after noon, eastern standard time, on January 27. The lists from 
the DRV and the PRG included a total of 586 Americans to be re- 
turned, and 64 as having died in captivity. This left 80 Americans 
listed as POW (reduced to 73 after the DRV/Laos list was released 
on February 1), and 1,276 listed by DIA as MIA. 
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Reaction: Disappointment and dismay 

The Select Committee was. told by numerous witnesses that there 
yras widespread disappointment, especially within the Department 
ofDefense.aboutthenumberofnamesonthelist.GeneralEugene 
Tighe, for example, remembers “shock and sadness at the paucity 
of the lists of names we received versus what we expected.” 73 Simi- ; 
larly, Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird told the Committee that 
I was disappointed with the list because I hoped that there would 
be more. ; 74 i ". 

p.S. officials were particularly distressed by the fact that the 
hste did not include any Americans who were believed held prison- 
er m tads, although two Americans listed as MIA in Laos were on 
the Jist provided by the Viet Cong. The U.S. was certain that the 

DRV had information concerning at least some prisoners captured 

in Laos, because the DIA believed that at least a small number of 
Americans had been captured in Laos by the North Vietnamese 
and transferred to prison in Hanoi. • i \ 

Families of missing Americans that were not included on the 
lists were also dismayed, especially concerning the lack of a list of 

E iers captured in Laos. Mrs. Phyllis. Galanti, chairman of the 
of the National League of POW/MIA Families, told the As- 
sociated Press on January 28, 1973 that “Everything we have been 
told led us to believe there would be a list.” 75 

At a meeting of the WSAG Group on Jan. 29, Dr. Kissinger 
asked for the Defense Department’s reaction to the lists: - 

■ ,Mr. Kissinger. Were there any surprises inAhe list of 
- POWs from North Vietnam? ' 

JCS Staff Representative (name redacted). It was 
pretty close to what we expected. We’re hoping for forty 
more on the list of those in Laos. 

Defense Dept. Representative (name redacted). Our 
list had 591 and the one they gave us consisted of 555 
(refers to military POWs only), plus 55 who died in captiv- ; 

: lty, Some of the 555 were not on our lists, althou gh not 
many. There remain 56 who were previously carried as 
POWs, but are not on either of the lists they gave iis ; . . 

• The information they have given us about prisoners in 
North Vietnam is quite accurate. We don’t know what we 
wiU 8©t from Laos. We have only six known prisoners in 
Laos, although we hope there may be forty or forty-one. 

We have known very little about the caves where they 
keep the prisoners in Laos. We just got the first photos of 
those caves recently and our impression is that they are 
pretty big. We think they are holding a lot more than six 
■ - prisoners there. . : y . . 

State Dept. Representative (name redacted). We expect 
none from Cambodia? 

JCS: They said there were none in Cambodia and we 
have no record of any there. 76 


’’ SeleW Committee hearing, June 24, 1992. 
i; Meet C»mButt*e hearing, September 21, 1992. 
’* Associated Press, January 28, 1973. . 

Transcript, WSAG meeting, January 29, 1973. 



American protests 

■ -U.S. protests about the failure of the DRV to produce a list of 
POWs captured in Laos were rafeed immediately at meetings of the 
«MC_ ana m direct communications between the American and 
North V iefnjuhese negotiating teams. On January 29, 1973 Deputy 
National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft cabled the U.S. delega- 
tion .to the peace talks in Paris that a letter from President Nixon 
to the DRV on the subject of reconstruction aid had been prepared, 
but that it should not be delivered until the DRV had produced a 
list of U.S. prisoners captured in Labs. After the DRV failed to 
produce the list at a meeting on January 30, a note was sent to Le 
Due Tho the following day warning that the issue could jeopardize 
Dr. Kissinger’s planned trip to Hanoi to discuss economic aid 

Finally, on February. l, # the exchange of the letter from President 
Nixon and the list of prisoners captured in Laos took place. Col. 
George Guay, wh o m ade the exchange for the U.S. side, described : 
it in a cable to Brent Scowcroft of the National Security Council 
staff: .,-v. . 

I exchanged the President's memorandum for thh list of 

— U.S. prisoners in. Laos .. . . at 1600 (Paris time) today. 

When I, arrived, he made. a grab for the envelope contain- 
ing the message and without breaking his fingers, I told 
him that my .instructions were to exchange the memoran- 
dum for his list. He then said I could read his list while he 
read the memorandum and if we didn’tlike what we read , 
we . could, return each other’s papers. At this, with a huge 
smile while he again reached for the envelope. I smiled in 
return and while picking up the envelope with both hands 
(tight grip) asked him if he had the list. . . . He went to a 
cabinet and produced an envelope from which we extract- 
ed what was obviously a very short list of names . . . there 
is a total of 10 people on the list, eight military and two 
civilians. . . . When he finished reading the memoran- 
dum, I asked him if that was the total list available. He 
replied that was all “they” gave him and that they (the 
NV) were attempting to establish procedures to verify the 
existing situation with the Pathet Lao. . . . I did not tell 
him that I felt like returning the list and taking back the 
memorandum until they displayed a more serious attitude. 

In all honesty, though, he did seem tube somewhat embar- 
rassed when he said that was all “they” had given him. 77 

Reactions to tfye DRV/Laos list 

As of February 1, 1973, 352 Americans were listed as MlA in 
Laos. Of these, two were on the list provided by the DRV. Of the 12 
Americans listed as PO W in Laos, tnree were on the list. 

American officials were concerned by the small number of indi- 
viduals on the DRV/Laos list, compared to the total number of 
U.S. servicemen unaccounted for in Laos. They were concerned, as 
well, by DIA’s belief that the list appeared to consist entirely of , 
prisoners captured by the North Vietnamese, not the LPF— even 


"Cable from CoL Guay to Gen. Scowcroft, February 1, 1973. 
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tw 6 ! 5 R Y officials claimed to have received the list from the 
. tFf. Individuals like Eugene DeBruin and David Hrdlicka. who 
.weje known to have been taken captive by the Pathet Lao. were 
not included. In addition, the Laos list, unlike the DRV and PRG 

“hsts : release^'on~Jariuary"27, , '"did~ndf includ^ tfie naSes of any " 

Americans who had died in captivity. 

President Nixon’s Cable to Pham Van Dong. The official U'S. re- 
action to the Laos list was conveyed in a cable from President 
Nixon to Prime Minister Pham Van Dong on February 2nd: 

•. The list of American: prisoners held in Laos which was 
presented m Pans on February 1, 1973 is unsatisfactory. 

UiS. records show that there are 317 American military 
men unaccounted for in Laos and it is inconceivable that 
0 “Jy te “ T 0 i these men would be held prisoner in Laos; 
ine United States side has on innumerable o ccas io ns 
clear its extreme concern with the prisoner issue; -- 
There can be no doubt therefore that the implementation 
of any American undertaking is relateddn the satisfactory 
resolution of this problem. It should also be pointed out 
. . that failure to provide a complete list of prisoners in Laos - 
or a satisfactory . explanation of the low number thus far 
presented would seriously impair the mission of Dr Kis- 
smger to Hanoi. 78 ; . 

There is no record in National Security Council or White House 
files of a specific response from the DRV to this cable, norls there 
imv indication of further U,§. threats to cancel Dr. Kissinger’s trip ; 

because the North Vietnamese had not responded favor- 
abiy. However, Col. Guay, who had personally delivered the cable 
Nixon to the DRV representative, characterized the 
DRV official s reaction in this way: 

He said in effect that one should appreciate the difficul- 
hes involved in finding pilots who were downed in Laos. 

You must understand, he added, that we have the best of 
intentions as we have already proven during the negotia- 
tions, but there are real practical problems associated with 
the recovery of these people. There were instances where 
both sides searched in vain after an aircraft had been ob- 
served going down. The brush is a long way from civiliza- 
tion and Laos is scarcely populated. I replied that even 
under the worst conditions possible it was difficult to 
accept the fact that only ten people had been identified. 
S / £“■ ™ * Wntage basis, he should understand it 
would be difficult for anyone to believe the figure 
presented. .. . He replied . ; . we have not come this far 

' ‘ ^°f d onto a handful of Americans, after all what 
would that prove . . . , 79 ./ 

•_A" +vf pa A r 5 ti ® n ? f 0n * inued for Dr. Kissinger’s trip to North Viet- 
Si¥t remained publicly dissatisfied with the 

Laos list. In testimony before the House Foreign Relations Commit- 




2 . 1973 . 
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tee on February 8, for example, Secretary of State Rogers said that; 
“we do not regard the Lao list as complete.” 80 

Dr. Kissifiger’s visit, to Hanoi 

Due Tho had discussed the possibility of a visit by Kissinger to 
Hanoi for the purpose of dramatizing the peace agreement and ini- 
tiating a ; process of postwar planning that would include substan- 
tial amounts of U.S. aid. * *''■■ ■ : ■ 

Discrepancy chses y . 

In preparation for Dr. Kissinger's trip to Hanoi, the DIA pre- 
pared a list of 80 individuals, many of whom the agency listed as 
POW but who were not on the January 27 DRV or Viet Cong lists. 
In some cases, these were individuals who had been photographed 
or interviewed while in North Vietnamese custody. Others involved 
airinen whom the U.S. had 'reason' to believe survived their" inci- 
dent and may have been taken into captivity. According to Dr. 
Roger Shields, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, there were 
also some cases about whom' the U.S. knew very little, hut whose 
names were added in the hope, that the DRV would provide infor- 
mation and also to test the good faith of the North Vietnamese. 
Folders on approximately 20 of the strongest cases accompanied 
Dr. Kissinger to Hanoi. .. .- ' 

The DIA talking .points prepared for Dr. Kissinger stressed the 
fact that the prisoners-on the DRV/Laos list had- been captured not 
.by the-Pathet Lao, but by the North Vietnamese. The DIA also 
stated that approximately 215 men-from the 350 U.S. personnel 
missing in Laos “were lost under circumstances that the enemy 
probably has information regarding their fate.” 81 

Accompanied by Deputy Assistant Secretary of State William 
Sullivan, Dr. Kissinger arrived in Hanoi on February 10 for three 
days of meetings with DRV leaders, including Pham Van Dong and 
Le Due Tho. During a 3 and % hour meeting on the first day, Dr. 
Kissinger raised the issue of the U.S. POWs and a number of file 
folders were given to the North Vietnamese for the purpose of in- 
vestigation, As Ambassador Sullivan recalled for the Committee: 

I do recall that one of the cases involved, I believe a 
Navy Lieutenant Commander, Navy pilot, who had been ; 
shot down and had been photographed and used in a 
North Vietnamese propaganda photo. 

And Dr. Kissinger pulled that out and we discussed this 
and used it as a sort of serious discrepancy which existed, 
arid therefore merited more study. Ana we went through, I 
V would say, a half dozen of them, but I don’t think all of 
them . . .« z 7 

Dr. Kissinger recalls in his memoirs: 

We knew of at least 80 instances in which an American 
serviceman had been captured alive and subsequently dis- 

10 House Foreign Attain Committee hearing, February 8, 1973, p. 7. 

DIA Talking Points for Dr. Kissinger, Feb. 6, 1973. . 

at Select Committee hearing, September 21, 1992. 



a ppeared. The ewdence consisted either of voice communi. 

cations from the ground in advance of capture or photo- 
graphs and names published by the Communists Yet none 
; . Of these men was on the list of POWs ESw X® . 

Ikam in tlle Cowinunist press. 

« . ' lte 
We have never received an explanation of what could 
possibly haye happened to prisoners whose picture had 
appeared m communist newspapers, much less the airmen 
the SLd f « m VWCe communications had safely reached 

./ :L : while, the two sides wentahead: with disciissinn< flhhiif rnz 

££ an d announced the creation of a Joint Economic 
Commission which . would receive and admin ic+or ttg i 

After all this anguish of war /. . there mig ht, be W 

E^counT^L^ W0Ul?1 the ^construction of 

tneir coiintry and improving relations with the outside 

world, and if you look at the concluding statements that 
LeDucTho and I made off the top of our heads after a 20 
houi 1 n^otiatmg session (the previous October)- you will 
see that that was a dominant theme. ! ’ y ° ; : 

And m fact when I went to Hanoi in February, that was 
h0peS +’J re “ ember one of the newsmen accom- 
^&?Ph° a n m Van TV, 6 you’re really hoping 

^S t Pha u Y™ wh o was then Prime Minister 
turn out to a Chou En-Lai, and fsaid 
that s right, that’s what I would like to see happen 84 

Enforcing the Indochina understanding 

A ^^ can P*%°hers on the January 27 

sag,* 

turea oy the Pathet Lao were scheduled for release tKa tt g 
ho^^however, that the negotiation of a cease-fire between tiiA 
contend! e g factions in Laos might result ih the release of U S hric. 

tailed accounting of prisoners and where they arebeing held.” fife 



also said, however, that prisoners captured in Laos would be re- 
turned in Laos— a sign that the LPF did not feel bound by DRV 
assurances provided to the U.S. under the PPA. 8S 

r ^ The Laos 


On February 21, the . long anticipated cease-fire agreement be- 
tween Royal Lao and Pathet Lao forces was sighed. The pact Called 
for the formation of a coalition government and the subsequent re- 
lease within 60 days of all POWs, regardless of nationality, held by 
any side. (Although it was hoped at the time that the agreement 
would be implemented almost immediately, the coalition govern- 
ment was not formed until 14 months later.) : , 4 , ; .. _ 

Also on February 21, Soth Petrasy insisted again mat the issue 
of prisoners in Laos had not been settled by the Paris Peace Agree- 
ment. “Whatever U.S. and North Vietnam agreed to regarding 
prisoners captured in Laos is not my concern. The question of priSr 
oilers tsdcen in Laos is to be resolved by the Lao themselves and 
canno t be negotiated by outside parties over the heads of the 

Lao.” «6 ‘ 

The day the Laos ceasefire agreement was signed, John Gunther: 
Dean, Charge’ at the U.S. Embassy in Vientiane, was told by Soth 
Petrasy that the Pathet Lao “does hold foreign prisoners, including 

A Dr^Ksinger, returning from China, then cabled to the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Vientiane suggesting that “Dean follow up his recent con- 
versation with Soth by seeking detailed information concerning 
those (U.S-. prisoners) held.and by proposing arrangements for their 

early release.” 87 .• r - 

Oh March 13, the subject of U.S. POWs in Laos was discussed at 
a meeting of the WSAG in the White House: 

State Dept. Representative (name redacted). You won’t 
complete the withdrawal until the Lao prisoners are re- 
leased? .. V ; 

Kissinger. Yes, that’s right. , TT 

Defense Dept, Representative (name redacted). How 
many are there in Laos? , , , , 

NSC Staff (name redacted). They’ve told us they hold 
more American prisoners than the eight on the list we re- 
ceived from North Vietnam. . v 

Kissinger. They have? They told us they hold more than 

: ^SC Staff. That’s right. '/■'> ' -■■■ v' _ 

State. We’ve had contact with the Pathet -Lao several 
times. 

Kissinger. And they have admitted they hold more? 

' YeS» ; - 

Kissinger I didn’t know that. How many more? 

State. They: haven’t said. They’ve been giving us the 
runaround on the details. This is something you may want 
to keep in mind. You may want to notify the DItV that the 


•* UK report, Soth Petrasy statement, February 17, 1973. 
•• Soth Petrasy statement, February 21, 1973. 

* ‘ Cable from Dr. Kissinger to Ambassador Godley. 
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Kissinger). Will you handle this thmgh 
Kissinger. Yes . 88 


_ Th^ following day, the U.S. sent a messapp tn fVua npu » . 

for an explanation of the statements made by Soth Petrasv Kn^!! 
response was received. y retrasy, but no 

U.S. air strikes against the Ho Chi Minh Tpa^r^^fu 0 ^ u ^ ens * ve 

anticipation of further development^ 88 release and in 

The problem gets worse : 

Potw 1 ^ point iu Cp ?“ nunications with both the DRV and £ 
Pathet Lao on the issue of U S Drison^ .•« r ? v ana the 

more difficult. In Saigon on M^hlo 2 df- b ®f, me even 
fte Prison* ot wSbcomS^of Ve FWcSed Srv 
to explain when and where the Americans on the nRV/T oLrX 

iSHKSK*SSB^« 

^sSSMiSS'SS* J ‘ 

311 American ^isonere^i 

MS ?£ V / epr ^ Sentative 40 the P °W subcommSsSS 

«“ j*? *ti* 

v ; 
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In addition, as the U.S. side has made clear on many oc- 
casions, the list of Only nine American prisoners presented 
belatedly by the Pathet Lao is clearly incomplete. There 
continues to be . no satisfactory explanation concerning the . 
smallness of this list nor any assurances that further ef- 
forts will be forthcoming. - X, w, 

In view of the very short time left before the deadline 
for the release of American prisoners in Laos, the U.S. side 
expects an immediate response to this message and the 
firm assurance of the DRV side that it will live up to its . 
solemn responsibilities. Failure to do so would, have the 
- most serious consequences. Certainly the U.S. side cannot 
be expected to complete its withdrawals from South Viet- 
nam until this closely linked question is satisfactorily re- 
solved. 81 • y.----.-"'/ • 

us. intelligence assessment 

The new DRV position on prisoners in Laos was clearly contrary 
to the assurances provided to Dr. Kissinger by Le Due Tho. As a 
result, - it invited a tough American resjxmse. On March 21, white 
Administration officisds were considering what to recommend, 
acting DIA Director John R. Deane, Jr. sent a secret memorandum 
to Admiral Moorer concerning the intelligence community s view 
of the POW situation in Laos. General Deane wrote that the DRY s 
purported "Laos list 1 ’ of February 1, 1973 was limited exclusively to 
US. POWs captured in Laos by the North Vietnamese and did 
“not represent U.S. POWs captured by the Pathet Lao. General 
Deane said it was the intelligence community’s view that: There 
is evidence that the Pathet Lao have information on captured/ 
missing U.S. personnel and should be able to provide a list of alive 
PWs in addition to information on the fate of many others 82 
General Deane’s memo and other intelligence reports and analy- 
ses persuaded Admiral Moorer that it was “highly likely that the 
Pathet Lao was holding live U.S, POWs in addition to the nine on 
the DRV/Laos list. In discussions with other members of the NSC 
and WSAG, the Admiral learned that there was general agreement 
on this point among high-level national security officials. 83 

Admiral Moorer’s March 22 cable 
The next day, March 22, 1973, Admiral Moorer sent an urgent 
cable to the Commander-in-Chief, Pacific orderingjhat the .U.S. 
troop Withdrawal be halted unless and until the DRV provided^ 
complete list of Americaui POWs, mcluding those held by the 
Pathet Lao. The cable reads: 

■ 1. . . , The United States position is as follows: "The 

U.S. will complete the withdrawal of its military forces 
from South Vietnam in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement and coincident with the release of all, ( repeat 
all, American prisoners held throughout Indochina.” 

,l Cable from Kissinger to Phaxn Van Dong, March 20, 1973. 
i •* Deane memo, March 21, 1973. ■ . • . / • • on 

•* Deposition of Admiral Thomas Moorer to Select Committee, ppe. 227-230. 



commence withdrawal of the fourth increment 
until the following two conditions are met: (1) U.S. has 
; been .provided yntha complete list of all U.S. PW’s include 
. ing those held by the Pathet Lao, as well as the time and 
place of release. (2) The first group of PW’s have been 
physically transferred to U.S. custody. 94 

Admiral Moorer and others testified that such a far-reaching 

^ by the Chairman of the Joint 

SS5w'r u U - the W*! approval of the President, the 
National Security Adviser and the Secretary of Defense. '• 

Ip a letter to the Committee, however, former President Nixon 
wrote: 

I do not recall directing Admiral Moorer to send this 
cable. It appears to be a statement of our policy! at the 
. tuae. namely that we would not commence the final phase 
of our withdrawal untU we received a complete list of the 
last group of POWs to be released, including those from 
Laos. We had mterrupted our troop withdrawal on several 
I/,,, Previous occasions until we received, lists of our POWs to 
be released. In this case, we apparently interrupted our 
withdrawal again because Hanoi suddenly disclaimed re- 
sponsibility for releasing U.S. prisoners in Laos. As far as I 
can recall, I do not believe this cable was based on anv 
knowledge that there were POWs held in Laos in addition - 
_ to the nine we were aware of at that point.” : - " r :v 

Ambassador Godley’s cable '■■■. 

. Also on March 22, 1973, the U.S. Ambassador to Laos, MacMur- 
P® a “ble to the Secretary of State advocating a two 

SSaffE w 10 obtaining the release of American prisoners cap- 

We believe the LPF holds, throughout Laos,- more pris- 
oners than found on the DRV list. But we believe that, for 
the time being, we should concentrate our efforts on get- 
tmg these nine listed men repatriated as soon as possible. 

The release of the nine PW’s already acknowledged seems 
possible within the time frame of the Vietnam agreement! 
?^ e, L We Kf 0 * not b^mye it is reasonable to expect the 
ij* f°oS e Jr Ie T^P. roduce 611 accurate total PW list by 
March 28. The LPF just has not focused on the PW rep* 
S, and accounting problem until very recently jmd 
probably cannot collect, m the next few days, the informa- 
tion we require. Therefore, we believe we should continue 
w_press for the release of the nine, acknowledged U.S. 

PW s withm the tune limit of the Vietnam agreement, but 
dead with the auctions of accounting for our MIA’s, and 
determining whether there are additional PW’s to be repar 


only to the prisoners bn the DRV/Um lLt referred 
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triated, within the framework and time limits of the Laos 

, ceasefire aihd military protocol. 96 

In testimony before the Select Committee, Ambassador Godley 
could not remember whether his cable was in response to, or inde- 
pendent of, Admiral Moorer’s cable of nine hours earlier. 

The March 23 cable 

On March 23, 1973, Admiral Moorer sent a second cable to the 
United States Command in Southeast Asia, the cable, again trans- 
mitting an order approved by the President, the National Security 
Adviser and the Secretary of Defense, modified the order set forth 
in Admifal Moorer’s cable the day before. The March 23 cable di- 
rected that the U.S. troop withdrawal would be completed within 
the 60-day period as long as the nine American POWs on the DRV/ 
Laos list were released. The cable reads: 

^’• ’' S^h privhte .meetii^g with North' Vibtijaineie re^)fwent- r 
ative. Our basic concern is the release of the prisoners and 
we do not object to the PLF playing the central role as 
long as the men are returned to us. We need precise inform 
mation and understanding on the times and place of re- ‘ 7 
lease of the prisoners on the list provided 1 February. The ; 
routes and place may be designated by the PLF. However, 
the United States must have the assurances, either pri- 
vately from you or through other channels, such as the 

_ United States officials in Vientiane, that their release will 
take place by 28 March before we can give assurances that 
our withdrawal will be completed by 28 March. Of course, 
we intend to pursue the question of other U.S. personnel 
captured or missing in Laos following the release of the 
meri on the 1 February list, For your information only, the 
purpose of the above is to try to get things back on track 
■ and moving again. 97 • 

The revised U.S. position did succeed in getting “things back on 
track and moving again.” On March 26, the North Vietnamese 
agreed to the release of the ten POWs on the DRV/Laos list provid- 
ed only that the actual release be made by representatives of the 
Pathet Lao. The U.S. accepted the condition, thereby clearing the 
way. for the completion of American troop withdrawals and the endi 
of Operation Homecoming. 98 

Summary 

After the March 19 POW Subcommission meeting in Saigon, the 
U.S. faced the possibility that the prisoners on the DRV/Laos list 
would riot be returned. As mentioned above, the DRV had switched 

••Cable from Amb. Godley to Secretary of State William Rogers, March 22, 1973. ; 

• r Cable from Adm: Moorer to Gen. Woodward, March 23, 1973. 

•• In a telephone conversation with Select Committee Vice Chairman Bob Smith on December 
29, 1992, Dr. Kissinger said that he had informed President Nixon during the 60 day period 
after the peace agreement was signed that VS. intelligence officials believed that the list of. 

E risoners captured in Laos Was incomplete. According to Dr. Kissinger, the President responded 
y directing that the exchange, of prisoners on the lists go forward, but added that a failure to . 
account for the additional prisoners after Operation Homecoming would lead to a resumption, of 
bombing. Dr. Kissinger said that the President was later •unwilling to carry through on this 
threat ; -'. , v 
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gears on that date arid told U.S, negotiators that they would have 
, to deal directly with the Pathet Lao for the return of Americans 
captured in Laos. . 

t he Administration.. p:repared Jts'response-:to the ^ 

teUigence community^weighed in with ..information indicating that 
“e.LPF was possibly holding U.S. prisoners in : addition to those on 
the DR v /Laos list. This provided impetus for an even tougher re- 
sponse than might otherwise have been given; The decision was 
made, and reflected in Admiral Moorer’s March 22" cable, to 
demand the return of all U;S. prisoners, including those held by 
the Pathet Lap. v : : .. J 

Almost immediately following the sending of the March 22 cable 
however, the Administration apparently had second thoughts. Am- . 
bassador Godley indicated that the Pathet Lao would probably not 
be_ able to provide, quickly a list of prisoners that it held. If true, 
this meant that adherence to the demand that all prisoners be re- 
leased might jeopardize and would certainly delay the release, of 
/other prjspnem,: including those on the DRV/Laos list. Thus, the 
March 23 cable makes it dear that the U.S. would proceed with 
troop withdrawals if the DRV would guarantee the release of those 
on the February 1 list. Practically speaking, this had been the 
policy prior to March 19, and it was the policy that was ultimately 
carried out. . 


Homecoming complete, Laos unresolved - 

o prior to the release of the prisoners on the 
DRV/Laos list, U.S. Embassy officials John Gunther Dean arid 
Richard Rand met in Vientiane with LPF spokesman Soth Petrasy 
and expressed the hope that additional prisoners would be released. 
Ihe officials reminded Soth of his earlier statements that the LPF 
was holding prisoners and discussed, in particular, the cases of 
David Hrdlicka and Eugene DeBruin. . Soth replied by saying that 
he would refer the matter to his superiors in Sam Neua. 

T?at sa me da y, Richard Kennedy and John Holdridge of the 
rsbL staff summarized the situation in a memorandum to Dr. Kis- 
singer: 


All U.S. POWs listed by the other side as having been 
^ captured m Vietnam or Laos are now to be released by 
March 29i There still remains, however, the problem of the 
MIAs.^So far, little progress has been made in the Four 
Party Commission POW Subcommission on this issue' The 
Pathet Lao have indicated that there might be more POWs 
than the 9 on the list, and POWs have been 1 identified who 
were on no list and who haven’t been reported by the 
other side as dead. 9 9 ; 

v ^ease : of the prisoners on the Laos list, coupled 
W1 2? the. Completion of Operation Homecoming on March 29, was 
sufficient to gaim the full withdrawal of American troops, it did not 
resolve, the problem of obtaining a satisfactory accounting of Amer- 
icans lost, m Laos. According to a memo sent by Assistant Secre- 


• •• Memorandum from Richard Kennedy and John Holdridge to Kissinger, March 27 , 197 $. 
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tary of Defense Eagleburger to Secretary of Defense Richardson on 
March 28: 

DIA: concludes that the LPF may hold a number of. un- 
iaentified U.S: POWs although we cannot accurately- judge 
how man y: The American Embassy, Vientiane, agrees with 

this judgment . . . . -■ ' 1 

the U.S. is prepared to accept release of the ten men on 
the .1 February list along- with the other U.S. personnel 
being held in NVN as the final condition for complete U.S. 
troop withdrawal. However, there has been no accounting 
of U.S. personnel in Laos other than the 1 February list of 
ten who were probably all captured in Laos by the NVA 
rather than the Pathet Lao. Hence, assuming all the pns- 
oners currently being held in NVN are released by .28 

we still have the Laos MIA qu esti on remaini n g u n- . - 
resolved. 10 ® ; - y "; it----'".. 

Secretary Richardson forwarded the memo from Eagleburger to 
Dr. Kissinger that same day, including a series of options , for fol- 
lowing up on the issue. Although Secretary Richardson deleted op- 
tions suggested by Eagleburger for direct military strikes against 
Laos, he included proposals to: 1 . V / 

Tell the LPF that the U.S. knows they hold American pris- 
oners, and demand their immediate release as well js an ac- 
counting and information on all those who may have died; . 

' Conduct intensive and obvious tactical air reconnaissance of 

North and South Laos; and v , V . , 

direct the movement of a new earner task force into the 
waters off Vietnam; 101 

POST-HOMECOMING 


Presidential statements 

By March 29, 1973, the most critical period for implementing the 
PPA had passed. The last of American troops had been Withdrawn; 
the last of the POWs on the lists provided by the DRV and the Viet 
Cong had been released. But the President had reason to be_con- 
cemed that live U.S. POWs might well remain in captivity; in Indo- 
china. 102 Over a period of several weeks, beginning on February b, 
1973 ’with a set of talking points provided to Dr. Kissinger by the 
DIA, and ending on March 28, 1973 with a strongly worded memo- 
randum to Dr. Kissinger from Secretary of Defense. Elliot Richard- 
son the White House had received reports indicating the possibili- 
ty that the POW release from Indochina had not been compete. As 
the intelligence community had made clear to the Wxute .House, 
the area of gravest concern was Laos, where it was feared that hve 
U.S. POWs held by the Pathet Lao had been held back despite the 
DRV’s informal promise to arrange their release. 


100 Memorandum froni Eagleburger to Richai^n, March 28, 1973. 

101 Memorandum from Richardson to Kissinger, March 28, ,1973. ^ • •*.’ * 

««In« December, 1992 letter to the Select Committee, former Presidetit Nucon 
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Nevertheless, the President referred only indirectly to these con- 
cerns when he told the American people that night: 

For the first time in 12 years, no American military 
v- forces are in Vietnam. All of our American PGWs are on 
their way home. 

A few moments later, the President added that: 

There are still some problem, areals. The provisions of 
the. agreement requiring an accounting for all missing in 
action in Indochina, the provisions with regard to Laos 
and Cambodia, the provisions concerning infiltration from 
North Vietnam into South Vietnam have not been com- 
plied with. ... 

: We shall insist that North Vietnam comply with the 
agreement. And the leaders of North Vietnam should have 
no.doubt as to the consequences if they fail to comply with 
the agreement. 1 03 


The President did not mention that 73 of the Americans he now 
referred to as “missing in action” were still officially listed by the 
DIA as prisoners of war based on information that they were or 
may have been captured alive. Nor did the President cite the con- 
cerns of top Administration officials about the possibility that live 
Americans remained in captivity in Laos. 

It was suggested by some witnesses during the Select Commit- 
tees hearings that when the President referred to the return of 
.^■ Y - j POWs,” he may have meant to refer 

simply to the POWs on the DRV and Viet Cong lists and not to 
dowiplay the possibility that other U.S. POWs were still being 
held; That would not explain, however, why the President essen- 
tially repeated his March 29 statement several times thereafter. 
On May 24, 1973, in a speech to returned POWs, for example, he 
1973 . . . saw . the return of all our prisoners of 
war. 10 * And in a speech on June 15, he said that “for the first 
tame in 8 years, all of our prisoners of war are home here in Amer- 


Twenty years later, during the Select Committee Kanringc two 
high-level Nixon Administration officials (former Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin teird and former CIA Director and Defense Secretary 
James Schlesinger) questioned the wisdom and accuracy of the 
President s March 29, 1973 statement. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that the Committee has found no documented evidence to in- 
dicate that any senior official in the Nixon Administration— includ- 
mg.Mr. Laird or Mr. Schlesinger— publicly or privately questioned 
the President’s statement at the time it was made. In fact, Mr. 
Laird had left the government in January, 1973 and Mr. Schlesin- 
ger told the Committee that he had spent the vast majority of his 
time during the early months of 1973 defending the CIa against al- 
legations of mvolvement in the Watergate scandal. 


•“ Res. Nixon address, Mar* 29. 1913. 
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■; In response to a Committee question about his March 29 state- 
ment, former President Nixon wrote:. 

I firmly believe that the Committee’s handling of my 

. statement Jias’ been totall y unprofe ssional, ca lculatedly at- 

■ tempting to create the impression that Dr. Kissinger and 1 
and other members of the Administration knowingly pre- 
sented false information with respect to the return of all 
our POWs. As Dr. Kissinger has testified, to leave the im- 
pression that any President and his associates would dehb- ; 
erately leave behirid live POWs was a lie. For members of 
the Committee to create such an impression, even for par- Y 
tisan political reasons, is totally unjustifiable. But to 
convey the impression to the hundreds of famnies ofmAs 
that an American President deliberately left behind then: 
loved ones and that some of them might still be alive can 

only be described as obscene. 

The Committee owes to the MIA families and to mstory 
an honest statement of the facts with regard to POWs and 
MIAs. Throughout Americans military history, _ casualties 
are divided into three categories-— those knowxv to be kiUed 
in action; those known to be and acknowledged by the 
enemy to be prisoners of war, and , all others^who ai^clas- 
sifted as missing in action. My statement on March 29 was 
true to my knowledge then and, in view of what I have 
seen of the Committee’s work to date, is true now. Fur- 
• ther the fact that I was not satisfied with the accounting , 
we received for MIAs was true then and; is true .now. 106 

The Administration and the American public had entered into 
Operation Homecoming with expectations that wereonly partially 
satisfied by the time that operation was. complete. The families of 
those still listed as POW or as missing had the greatest cause for 
anguish because the answers they hoped would be forthcoming 
from the peace agreement had not materialized. 

The Clements/Shields meeting 

In early April, 1973, Deputy Secretary of Defense William Cle- 
ments summoned Dr. Roger Shields, head of the 
ment’s POW/MIA Task Force, to tos office to discuss DODs need 
for a new public formulation of its POW/MIA policy. According to 
. Dr. Shields’ deposition: Y 

Dr. Shields. He (Mr. Clements) indicated to me that he 
believed that there were no Americans alive in Indochina. 
And I said: I don’t believe that you could say that . . . 

I told him that he could not say that. And he said: you 
didn’t hear what I said. And I said: you can t say.that. And 
I thought he was probably going to fire me . • 

Question. What did you interpret that to mean, you 

didn’t hear me”? - ". V ;■ ■ _ - . ' Y 

: Dr. Shields . That I was fighting the problem. You re- 
member that there were a lot of people at the tune who 


l ® # Nixonletter, pp. 12. 



• wanted to declare victory, okay. And I think that maybe at 
that point in time he believed that we had what we had 
and that was all we were going to get and that there was 
no one there. 

- . He didn't have the benefit of the long negotiations that I 
had had, the contact with the communists that I had had, 
nor did he have the benefit of all the intelligence informa- 
tion with regard to all the specifics on a daily basis that I 

So I explained to him my own feeling, not sure Whether 
I was going to survive the incident or not, because he’s a 
very strong man, as you know, a Very strong. .individual 
with respect to his feelings. And he did not insist on hold- 
> 1 %. his point of view. I think that he came around to my 
■ point of view. 107 .. ■ ■V 

During his public testimony, Dr. Shields essentially repeated his 
version of the meeting with Mr. Clements: • . . 

Sen. Kerry. ; . . You recall going to see (Deputy) SeCre* 
Clements in his office in early 
April, a week before your April news conference, correct? 

■ Dr. Shields. That’s correct. ; 

Sen. Kerry. And you heard him tell you, quote, all the 
American PQWs are dead. And you said to him, you 
cannot say that. - 

Dr. SHiELDS-That’s correct. _ ; ; - : . 

Sen. Kerry; And he repeated to you, you did not hear 
me. They are all dead. 

Dr. Shields. That’s essentially correct . 108 

Mr. Clements provided the Select Committee with inconsistent 
testimony on this subject. In his deposition! Mr. Clements denied 
\ an ¥ recollection of a meeting with Dr. Shields and stated that he 
and Dr. Shields never would have had such a meeting, because Dr. 
Shields was too low in the Pentagon hierarchy. Further, Mr. Cle- 
ments testified, he would not have told anyone in April 1973 that 
.they're all dead,’’ because it was not until several years later that 
he reached that conclusion. 109 

At the public hearing in September 1992, however, Mr. Clements 
conceded that he did meet with Dr. Shields in early April 1973. Mr. 
Clements testified .that he told Dr. Shields that “in all likelihood 
those people over there are probably all dead. [Tjhere’s no way that 
1 could have said they are all dead, because I didn’t know that” “P 

The Nixon/Shields meeting 

. On April 11, 1973, one day prior to a scheduled DOD press con- 
ference at which he was to discuss the results of Operation Home- 
coming, Dr. Shields met with President Nixon and Gen. Brent 
Scowcroft, the Deputy National Security Adviser. 


°’S}ue fc dep<Bttion,pp. 509-511. 

?• Shields testimony, September 24, 1992. 
,0i Clements, deposition. 

1,0 Clements testimony, September 24, 1992, 
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A memo prepared Gen. Scowcroft indicated 

that its purpose was to thank Dr. ^hields for his . . work on the 
POW/RUA issue and to discuss the results of Operation Homecom- 
ing^ Among the proposed items for discussion were the following 

5 ; Now that our prisoners are back, how are we pro- 
gressing in respect for our missing in action. , 

6. Are there any indications that some of our MIA s 

^^DoyoubeUeve the other side will cooperate in helping 
Us to account for the missing inaction? 111 

The Select Committee has sought to learn as much as possible 
about this meeting. 1 12 A Memorandum of conversation concerning 
the meeting, provided to the Committee by the NSC, contains no 
reference to any discussion of either Dr. Shields upcoming press 

be alive Both Dr. Shields and Gen. Scowcroft told the Committee 
rSu my effort PWaient 

meeting to instruct Dr. Shields on what he should,say dprmg his 
SSra&S the following day. Both ako state that they te^l 
the meeting as being primarily congratulatory in nature, for a, job 
well done in organizing and coordinating Operation Homecoming. 

Li aletter to the Committee, former President Nucon wrote: 



Shields* press conference 
On April 12, 1973, Dr. Shields met with the press to discuss the 
Defense Department’s reaction to Operation Homecoming, Al* 
thoueh his opening remarks did hot deal' with the subject, one of 

survival of American POWs in Laos and Cambodia. Dr. biuelds re- 
sponded by saying that; 

We have no indications at this time that there are any 
Americans alive in Indochina. As I said, we do not consid- 
er the list of men that we received from Laos, the recovery - 
of 10 individuals, 9 of whom were American and 7 mh- 
tary, to be a complete accounting for all ^ncans vjo 
ar?lost in Laos. Nor do we consider to be a compete 
statement of our mformation known to the LPF U^ateet 
Uo) in Laos. With regard to Cambodia, we have a number 

nTj teBMMium from Deputy National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft to President Rich- 


the April 11, 197.3 meeting. 
“•Niion letter, p. 13. 



of men who are missing in action there, some that we car- 
ned m captive; We intend to pursue that, too. With regard 
to these men and these uncertainties which we have, even 
though we^ haye n o indication that th ere are any Ameri- 
cans still alive, we are going to pursue our efforts through : 
% process of accounting for the missing. This is exactly 
what this procedure is for. And we anticipate that if any ' 
Americans are yet alive for one reason or another, that we 
would be able to ascertain that through this process of ac* 
counting for the missing. 114 

1 5ftS lie i ds i^ ists that he ^ no intention of “declar- 
mg all U^. POWs dead, newspaper headlines the following dav 
stressed the pessimistic nature of his response. “POW Unit Boss- 
No laving Left in Indochina,” read one headline, Dr. Shields 
himself, told the Committee that: pmeios, 


I was distressed about the way it was reported, because 
alot of family members called me on that, my very good 
friends. And I wanted to tell them and assure them* that I 
n°f, ^jnng that people were dead. If it had. been re- 
ported that all Americans were dead, I did not say that. 115 

the “* concerns, the Department of Defense made no 
JS? to airrect or clarify the record by emphasizing in public the 
evidence that some Americans might still be alive. As Dr. Shields 

P®P^^ eB it memorandum 
the one oft-quoted line - from his April 12 1973 
press briefing— that DOD had “no indications . . that there are 
any Americans alive m Indochina”— had become “the basis for all 
^ Questions concerning the possibh- 
As jffi it Amencans may still be held prisoner in Southeast 

. Again, several Nixon Administration officials who aooeared 

W Susa ?, concern abouUheSre^ 
of Dr. Sluelde no indications” statement. Admiral Moorer for ex- 

ample, described the statement as “premature.” 117 Lawrence Ejk» 
foWr, author ef a March 28, 1973 intemaf Penta^nmemorah- 
dum discussing the possibility that live Americans^ remainK 
• troubling” the juxtaposition of Dr. Shields’ 
statement with the intelligence information on POWs in Laos 118 

he had “no explanation’^Dr. 

Shields statement and described it as -puzzling ^ 11 ® 

.it should be stressed, however, that these reactions are made 
fi^tfe .PercpectivE of 1»2. Dapite the 
i ftvSo.- and information about prisoners possibly being ■' 

KJS?* tn e Committee has seen no evidence of objections from 

chtocteroalto, ot tb. iswe 


"J ^tenant, April 12, 1973. 

JSjueldtdepositton, p.524. 
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■ ■ Memo from Dr. Shields to. Ambassador Hill . 

Dr Shields expressedcoricern that his April 12 statement might 
have been overtaken by "events in an internal memorandum writ- 
ten on May 24, 1973 to Ambassador Robert Hill, the new Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. 

• ' only 10 persons, nine of whom were U.S., were re- 
leased by the other side as Laos prisoners. Over 300 per- 
sonnel remain unaccounted for in Laos . . • we have over ; 

1300 Americans who are unaccounted for, and this means 
that we have no information to show conclusively that a 
man is either alive or dead. Q7 >> . 

In a DoD sponsored press conference held April 14 .laio, 

I made the statement that DoD had no specific knowledge 
indicating that any U.S. personnel were still alive and 
held prisoner in Southeast Asia. This statement has been 

the basis for all subsequent answers from DoD to questions. 

concerning the possibility that Americans may still be held 
pSner in Southeast Asia. It was a totally accurate and 
factual statement at the time it was made. . ■ v . 

In light of more recent eventSj l believe that answer is 
no longer fully satisfactory. Specifically, there is reason to 
; . believe that the American pilot of an Air America aircraft 
downed in Laos on May 7 may have been captured along 
; with six Meo passengers, by North Yjftnamese forces. The 

" last communication received from the pilot indicated he r 
•' was landing bn a hostile airstrip. A short time after, (Intel- 
ligence method redacted) indicated that theU.S. pilotand 

the Meo passengers had been captured. Embassy Vientiane 

now reports (method redacted) the capture of the Amen-. 
Ca 0^4-5 h FebS S ary g 1973; a USAF EC-47 carrying a crew of 

8 U.S. personnel was downed in Laos. The search and 

rescue team succeeded in locating arid inspecting the 
wreckage of the aircraft. Because the area was a hostile 
one, the -inspection was. not completed. Nevertheless, parts 
of four bodies were recovered,, only one of w hich was iden- 
tified. A short time after the shootdown of the EC-4?, 

(method redacted) indicated that four Americans had been 

captured in an area some forty miles from the EC 4 ; 

^Given these circumstances, I believe that the DoD posi- 
tion regarding the possibility of men still being held pns* 
oner in SEA should be altered slightly. . . .. ■ 

I am scheduled to testify on the MIA issue • . . With . 
yOuf concurrence, I will maintain the position ^at we do 
: not know whether those now unaccounted for are alive or 
dead;* 20 j r v 

The Select Committee’s investigation has yl^de^ho^ evidence 
that Dr. Shields ever received a response to his May 24, 1973 memo 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

!*o Memorandum from Shields to Amb. Hill; May 24, 1973. 
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Effect of administration’s statements 

^P 08 ^ 011 '.' Dr. Shields said that the Administration told 
the Patjiet Lao during Operation Homecoming that it had certain 
■ holding_American--prisoners-evdn 

though the Administration was, in fact, not certain. The purpose, 
according to Dr. Shields, was to put as much pressure as possible 
on the LPF in the event that prisoners were being held. 

™ was not the approach taken by the Administration in its 
post-Homecwnuig statements. The evidence is that the primary 
purpose of th£ Public statements duririg this period was not to put 

ofPOW/mA fmm«° r ^ ’ bUtrathert ° avoid raising the hopes 

' a before the Peace accords were signed, 

one Defense Department official warned against a repetition of the 
Korean War experience, when all missing Americans not known to 
be dead were official^ presumed to be alive. The DOD official 
amied that such a policy raised expectations that were unrealistic 
and painful and impossible to resolve. 

Unfortunately, the approadi that was adopted may have served 
neither, the purpose of pressuring our former adversaria nor the I 
goal of easmg family concerns. 

■: As Ambassador Lord testified: ’ v 

[OJnce.you announce that [all of the POWs are home, 
and that you have ho indications any remain alive in Indo- 
chmaj you lose any. leverage you have on the Lao and the 
North Vietnamese. If you re publicly saying we have no in- 
dication, how can you press them privately or any other 
release.. So it undercuts any leverage you have 
with them. That s one aspect, leaving aside whether it's a 
strange reversal of our actual calculations and whether 
there s any dissembling here. but just in terms of pressing 
North Vietnam and Laos, you’re losing your leverage. 

Ihey 11 say: Well, you announced that you didn’t have any. 

. . . Leaving aside the human and other political dimen- 
sions, its terrible [negotiating strategy]. You lose all your 
leverage with the other side.* 2 * J 

, Meanwhile, the Defense Department’s effort to keep POW/MIA 
family expectations m line with its perception of the reality ran 

cto+JSL!!^ v I 1111 ?*? .emotion. The Administration’s optimistic 
statements about what the peace agreement would produce caused 

answers than actually were forthcoming. 
Artbough the Administration’s statements seemed designed to help 
families accept the likelihood that their loved ones would not be re* 

J?|£ ar %r “V other Administration spokesman 

^ d p w,- llC i y ^ at bU ° ur POWs are dead.” They never ruled 
* that some POWs might 
have been left behind. They expressed dissatisfaction with the lists 

1,1 Lord deposition, pp. 239-240. 
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received from the DRV, and especially the DRV/Laos list, and 
stressed the importance of efforts to account for the missin g. 

Ratthe^fact remains that the period for public confrontation 
with the DRY and Pathet Lao oyer POW/MIAs ended with. Oper- 
ation Homecoming, The Hard questions that the Defense Depart- 
ment had about prisoners were h(> longer raised at press confer- 
ences, but— if at all— in private sessions with the DRV or LPF. The 
emphasis on Americans known to have been captured Was replaced 
by a far broader and less confrontational search for the “missing.” 
And .the ongoing accusations of violations of the agreement and 
threats of military action directed against the DRV were prompted 
not by the DRV’s failure to comply with the POW/MIA provisions 
of the agreement, but by issues of infiltration and military re- 
supply of the South, r-.v' • • . -r- 


Meetings between Dr. Kissinger and Le Due Tho, May/June 1973 

Due to continued allegations of ceasefire violations by all sides, 
Ifr. Kissinger and Le Due Tho met in Paris in May and June of 
1973 for; the purpose of getting the implementation of the peace 
agreement back on track. 

: In anticipation of these meetings, Secretary of Defense Richard- 
son sent a memorandum to the White House in April 1973 urging 
Dr. Kissinger to lean hard on the North Vietnamese on the subject 
of POWs in Laos. Secretary Richardson remained very concerned 

about the possibility that live American POWs were still being 

held captive by the Pathet Lao, and he wanted Dr. Kissin ger to do 
everything he could to obtain additional information concerning 
that possibility. ‘ 

■ 1“ testimony, before the Select Committee, Dr. Kissinger said 
that the POW/MIA issue played ah important role in these meet- 
ings: . ■ • . ; 


.We never accepted the proposition that they (U.S. 
POWs) are all dead, Continued to express oiir dissatisfac- 
tion with respect to the accounting for MIAs, and pressed 
as hard as. we could for an execution of their commit- 
ments. 

Between May and dune, 1973, I conducted 12 days of 
talks with the North Vietnamese. I reviewed in detail the 
North’s violations, including the failure to account for all 
of the MIAs, but Hanoi sensed our leverage was rapidly 
eroding. A host of Congressional resolutions made it clear 
that we would have no support for military action. On 
May 31st, the Senate rejected a Republican sponsored 
amendment which would have made the cutoff of Aineri- ; 
can military activity in Laos and Cambodia contingent 
upon the North Vietnamese making a good faith effort to 
account for the MIAs. 

In response to my presentations, Le Due Tho disdainful- 
ly read me editorials from the American press and speech- 
es from the Congressional Record. . .. .., v 
^Despite all these obstacles, strenuous negotiations result- ., 
ed in a joint communique oh June 13th, reaffirming and 
strengthening all the POW provisions, including those 
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with respect to missing in action of the original agree- 
ment It was again; violated; and ignored. We made no 
secret of our outrage lyith Hanoi’s violation. During 1973, 

- \ vate messages to that effect 122 

, The record does, indeed, reflect that the United States protested 
frequently the DRV’s unwillingness to fulfill its obligations under 
the PPA concerning Americans missing in Vietnam. These protests 
were ordinarily delivered through the Four Party Joint Military 
Team arid are discussed below. 

During his discussions with Le Due Tho, Dr. Kissinger pressed 
his view that Article 8(b) of the Paris Peace Accords, dealing' with 
accounting for the missing in action, was applicable not only in 
Vietnam, but throughout Indochina. Specifically, Dr. Kissinger 
asked Le Due Tho for a private pledge that the DRV would assist 
in obtaining an accounting of Americans missing in Laos. Le Due 
Tho replied only that "we have to cooperate with our Lao friends 
because it is their sovereignty.” Le Due Tho also said that if Dr. 
Kissingerwishedtoassert,"forthepurposeofpublicopinion,”that 
article 8(b) is applicable to all of Indochina, the DRV “will say 
nothing about it.” 123 . -'v 

In addition, the record indicates that during a May 23, 1973, 
meeting with Le Due Tho, Dr. Kissinger asked title North Vietnam- 
ese to state publicly that there were no more live American POWs 
in Laos, As-part of a 4 ‘Draft Understanding on Laos,” Dr. Kissinger 
proposed that the following language be made a part of the joint 
communique: “The DRV side has been informed that there are no 
U.S. prisoners being held in Laos.” 

Dr. Kissinger . . , we would still like a sentence from 
you which I don’t understand why you can’t give us — 
which says that “the DRV has been informed there are ho 
U.S. prisoners being held in Laos— that all the prisoners 
:• held in Laos have been released.” It would be very impor- 
tant for us. ■ ?; v 

Le Due Tho. I have acknowledged to you that all of 
them have been released. • : : . ' ; 

Dr. Kissinger. Then why can’t you write it down? 12 f 

Despite' Dr. Kissinger’s request, Le Due Tho refused to say pub- 
licly that no live U.S. POWs remained in Laos. As during the pre- 
Accords negotiations, Le Due Tho would not agree to make aiiy 
public statements which indicated either explicitly or implicitly 
North Vietnam’s control of the Pathet Lao. \ : / ; 

Dr. Kissinger was asked about this exchange during a hearing : 
before the Select Committee: 

Sen. Kerry . . . So here you are in May with Le Due 
Tho saying not . . . we need ah accounting, but saying, 1 
give us a sentence that says there’s nobody alive in Laos, 
it will be helpful to us. 


Kissinger testimony, September 22, 1992. 

Memorandum of Conversation, Le Due The and Kissinger, May 23/ 1973. 
Memorandum of Conversation, Le Due Tho arid Kissinger, May 23, 1973. , 
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Dr. Kissinger. You know, Mr. Chairman, it is a really 
bizarre situation when the people who were parading and 
keeping us from doing the things we needed to do are now 
telling us what sentences we should have used after all 
our leverage was taken away from us. ■■■'. 

Sen. Kerry. Sir, this is a filibuster. I mean, I am not 
doing that. I am asking you why it is that you did not 
present the case but said just give us a sentence that there 
is no one alive. 

Dr. Kissinger. I presented the case, Mr. Chairman, - in 
February. We — 

Sen. Kerry. Why would you have been satisfied with a 
sentence? ■"'•.’,7" 

Dr. Kissinger. I wasn’t satisfied, Mr. Chairman. I was 
dealing here with a man who knew reality. I had no 
: means of pressure left. I- had no economic aid left. The 
Congress was in the process of passing a series of resolu- 
tions that banned military action, and all I could do was 
bluff my way through this due to the actions that were 
taken by the Congress of the United States, and as I said 
in my statement, it does not behoove the Senate to hlnnw 
me for what sentences I may or may not have used in cir- 
cumstances which would have been totally — 

V Sen. Kerry. But this goes to the gravamen of the issue, 

1 Mr. .Secretary. It really does. If you were to be satisfied 
-with ‘a sentence that says no one is alive, it’ll help us, 
rather than to suggest to him that if you don’t tell us what 
happened we can resume the bombing, there’s a difference 
\ about what was being done about POWs, and the fact is 
that subsequent to this, despite the fact that you sit here 
: and now say to me, our leverage is being taken away, you 
; recommended bombing after this meeting to enforce other 
elements of the cease fire, but not POWs. 

Dr. Kissinger. Mr. Chairman, you’re just playing with 
documents. . ■ Y. : 

Sen. Kerry. I’m playing with the facts. 

Dr. Kissinger. Of course, you take the position that 
people who were meeting with families all dur ing the war, 
who had every incentive to get these— to want these— and 
every obligation to get these prisoners returned were 
bombing for one reason rather than another reason. 

: . I tell you, Mr. Chairman, if we had had the authority, 
we would have had another major negotiation. In the Con- 
text where every newspaper, where every Congressional 
Committee was preventing us from exercising the lever- 
age, I— it is very easy to second-guess 20 years (later) . . .' 
things taken out of the whole stream in which you don’t, 
even know what I said to Le Due Tho in private conversa- 
tions because the record will— well, the record won’t show 
it, because generally when I threatened Le Due Tho I did 
not do it on the record. 125 


** # Kissinger, testimony, September 22,1992. 
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.The legal adviser to Dr. Kissinger during the May/June talks 
with LeJ)uc Tho was George Aldrich. His recollections indicate 
that, although the question of missing Americans was di s cu s sed 

theipossibility that some.POWs might still . be alive was notv :: 

. ' . Mr. Aldrich. My memories and my notes on those meet- 

ings indicate that the principal discussions of nonreturn of 
prisoners related to the nonreturn of prisoners between 
the Vietnamese parties, .riot ours. Our concern as ex- 
pressed was about the accounting in Laos. It was not a 
concern about nonreturn. v. : 

Sen. Kerry, But at that time there was an issue of non- 
. . return. 

v Mr. Aldrich. Not in my view. I was not told there was 
■ ■ ■ any issue, sir. : 

Sen. Kerry. You had no recollection of any issue at that 

in May a question about people not accounted for in Laos 
Mr. AldRich. It was not, as far as I can recall, ever sug- 
gested to me that prisoners in Laos had not been re- 

On June 13, 1973, the United States and the DRV signed a joint 
communique pledging mutual support for full implementation of 
the Pans Accords. Point 8 of the communique states that: 

-In conformity with article 8 of the Agreement, (a) any 
captured personnel covered by Article 8(a) of the Agree- 
ment who have not been returned shall be returned with- 
out delay, and in any event within no more than 30 days 
from the date of signature of this Joint Communique . 

m conformity with Article 8(b) of the agreement, the 
parties shall help each other to get information about 
those military personnel and foreign civilians of the par- 
ties missing in action to determine the location and take 
care of the graves of the dead so as to facilitate the exhu- . 
mation and repatriation of remains, and to take any such 
other measures as may be required to get information 
about those still considered missing in action. 127 

In his statement to the press, Dr, Kissinger interpreted the com- 
munique as requiring both sides to make “major efforts to help 
«a?“ other to account for the missing in action throughout Indo- 
china. As promised, Le Due Tho said nothing to contradict Dr. 
Kissingers statement. Unfortunately, the Committee found no evi- 
qftPCQ th at the DRV undertook the ,r major efforts” hoped for by Dr. 

Status change policy 

federal law provides the secretaries of the military services with 
exclusive authority to determine initially and later change the cas- 
ualty classifications of personnel captured (POW), killed (KIA) or 
missing in action (MIA). Although the status classification process - 

■ !!! tMtimony,' September 21, 1992. 

Joint Conmuinque. United Stat» an4 North Vietnam, June 13, 1973. 
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is subjeet to giiidelines set forth in the statute and to certain con- 
stitutional due process guarantees, it nevertheless remains within’ 
jurisdiction of the service secretaries. 

the.. Vietnam .War, status -changes were - 

made m accordance with the conventional practice. On May 22 
1973, however^ acting Secretary of Defense William Clements re- 
ceived a routine memorandum from the DIA concerning Americans 
unaccounted for after Operation Homecoming. The memo stated 
that: \ •• ■ yV:." .; ‘■yyy.yy > yy 

- : Mihtanr Services aire not, considering,' any status 

changes at this time from missing to captured. However, 
one case involving an American civilian— Mr. Emmet Kay 
\^ho was lost over Laos on 7 May 1973— ris under review by 
the Department of State and this Agency for possible 
change of status from missing to captured . 126 

Forreasons that remain unclear to the Select Committee, Secre- 
tary Clements wrote on the bottom of the memo: 

hT* W Tr*p\ a ® emo departments (Services- ASD- 

iUA-JCS) etc. that any reclassification from MIA to POW 
must first be cleared by me/MIA to KIA ok within each 
service and no review by me. 

. The requested memorandum was prepared by Assistant Secre- 
1^7 Defense -Robert Hill and was issued over Secretary Cle-„ 
signature on June 8, 1973. As ordered, the memo directed 
that the seracfe secretaries present to Kim for his personal review 
and approval all proposed status changes from MIA to POW. No 

Unnr ™P° sed fdr proposed status changes from 

POW to MU or KIA, or from MU to KU. The memo, in its entir* 
ty,- reads:.. . 

■ . I request that all actions which recommend reclassifica- 
tion .of military personnel from missing in action to cap- 
tured status be submitted to me for approval. Proposed re- 
y classification actions should be first routed through the As- 
sistant Secretary of defense for International Security Af- 
fairs for preliminary review before referral to me. X29 

^ Mr. Clements said that the service secretaries 

presented between 50 and 75 cases to him over the next several 
mpnths\pursuaht to this directive. In each case, according to Mr. 
Uements,. it was . recommended that a serviceman^ status be 
changed .from MIA to POW. Mr. Clements recalled that, in his 
judgment, the intelligence information in every one of these cases 
jell short of his standards for POW status. Mr. Clements according- 
v Aenied the status change request in each instance. 

: Mr. uements memorandum and testimony during his deposition 
concerning it were peculiar for a number of reasons. 

^lrst, the memo reflected a departure from legally required pro- 
cedures under which status changes were the exclusive prerogative 
of the service secretaries. 


in 


1973 . 


1973 . 
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Second, the policy reflected in the June 8 memo is contrary to 
another memo, sent by. Secretary Clements to President Nixon on 
July l7, 19.73, in which he said that decisions about status . changes 
shbuld-continuetobe-made-bythe^servicesecretaries-asestab-- 
lished by law and experience.” 130 The Secretary did not inform 
the President that he had, himself, ordered the Department to 
follow a different policy; 

Third, Mr. Clements opened his public testimony before the 
Select Committee on September 24, 1992 by stating that status 
changes were handled exclusively by the services throughout his 
tenure at DoD: . 7 . ■ -7// : v. 1 

Within DoD, the services control classification, in the 
sense that when you have your POWs or MIAs or KIAs, 
those classifications are service-classified. The Department 
of Defense, as you would think of my position in the office 
t • pf the Secretaiy of DefenseV w.e do hbt~clo that. We did not 7 " 
then do that, Now, exactly what they would do at this : 
time, I don’t know. But at that time, those classifications 
were held within the services. In other words, the Navy 
' classified their people, Army did theirs, and the Air Force 
did theirs. 77’ v.7 /’ 

I want to make that very clear because it’s important 
that your committee and the public at large understand 
that the office of the Secretary of Defense and/or the State ' 
Department and/or the National Security Council, nor the 

•7 President . had any control whatsoever over classifica- 
tion. That was strictly within the services. 1 3 1 

Fourth, during the public hearing, Mr. Clements did not recall or 
at any rate seem to grasp the significance of the June 8, 1973 
memorandum: 

Sen. Smith. Why did you, Governor Clements, make a 
decision to not allow your service secretaries . . . to up- 
grade an individual from an MIA category to a POW cate- 
gory? Why did you make that decision? 

Governor Clements. I don’t think that I made such a de- 
cision. . . 7".. 7 . : '7"-'- 777; '7- v - ■ ' " ' 

Sen. Smith. You did not make that decision. Is that your 
statement? ' 77' 7 v : 7: 7 ■ 

Governor Clements. I have no recollection of making a 
decision of that kind. Let me tell you something, Senator, 
it is very, very clear that only classification can be 
changed within the service. And let’s don’t get that con- 
fused. ■ : •. 7.7" 

Sen. Smith, (reads text of June 8 memo aloud) That was , 
June 8th, 1973. ' 777:7 7' 7 "' 

Governor Clements. That’s right. 

Sen. Smith. With your signature. 

Governor Clements. And there’s nothing wrong with, 
that. 77 / .■7' 7.,..7/7. ■ :, : : ; 7;..., . 7 -. 


**° Memorandum from Clements to Nixon, July 17, 1973. . 
1,1 Clements testimony, September 24, 1992. 
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. Sen. Smith. Governor, you directed the Secretaries to 
route it all through you on June 8th, And on. July 17th, 
you wrote to the President of the United States and you 
said: In my view, the status determination process, as es- 
tablished by law and experience, should be allowed to -- 
function as prescribed . . .. . ;:v- 

Governor Clements. I agree with that. 

Sen. Smith. That is what you said to the President, but 
that is not what you said on June 8th to the service secre- 
taries. 

Governor Clements. I disagree completely. 

Sen: Smith. Well . ..Iam not going to argue with you, 
Governor. It is a part of the record. ; 

Governor Clements. Well, you don’t have to argue with 
. me, just read it again. . 

• Sen. Smith. Governor, I have got it in your own hand- 
7 writing. iT ‘‘I want a memo sent to all departments, serv- " ; 
ices, ASD, DIA, JCS, that any reclassification from MIA to 
POW must first be cleared by me.” That is what you said. 

Governor Clements. I want to review 

Sen. Smith: Ini your ovm handwriting. 7 : " 7“ 
Governor Clements. I want to review every one of them. 
That’s exactly right. This was a very, very delicate 
■ issue. 132 •: y->\ '.v77y ''' ]■[ ' '■'/ ■■■■■ 

The most peculiar aspect of all this is that the Select Committee 
has discovered- no documentary or testimonial evidence to indicate 
that Mr. Clements ever actually reviewed any particular status 
classificat ion cases, let alone the 50 to 75 cases he cited in his depo- 
sition. Indeed, Dr. Shields, who would certainly have known if such 
a review ever occurred, told the Committee: - 

Mr; Chairman, I don’t want to interject here, but , . . I can’t 
recall of a single case where they (the services) wanted to reclassify 
a missing^ person to prisoner status. 133 

Finally, the Committee located a July 17, 1973, memorandum 
from Mr. Clements to the President and an August 17, 1973, memo- 
randum to the Service Secretaries concerning further status 
changes. The July 17 memorandum stated: 

Presently, there are 1,278 military personnel unaccounted for 
Of this number, 67 are officially listed as prisoner of war 
based on information that they reached the ground safely and were 
captured. :, . The rest have remained in a missing status. . .In a sig- 
nificant number of cases only faint hope was ever held for the indi- 
vidual’s survival. Although our returned prisoners could confirm 
the death of less than 100 men, they are of the firm Opinion that 
none of the other missing men entered the captivity systeih , . . 

In addition, high level officials from the other side have repeat- 
edly emphasized that none of the missing are still being held cai>- 
tive. Absence of new information indicating a man is alive consti- 
tutes implicit confirmation of prior evidence in those cases where 

Clements testimony, September 24, 1992. 
tM Shields testimony, September 24, 1992. 
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chances for survival were deemed small. A determination of death 
should now be made in those cases. 134 
■ Th e August 17 memoran d um direc ted: . ‘ 


The Secretaries of the Military Departments to proceed 
as prescribed by law with changes in status to deceased, 
where warranted, of servicemen who did not return from 
- Southeast Asia. 135 .v ; l" : • -v:.’ t. ; : v v - ■' 


Phase-out of the PQW/MlA Task Force 
In an internal Pentagon memorandum dated February 13, 1971, 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird established a POW/MIA Task 
Force to serve as the coordinating body within DOD for all POW/ 
MIA-related issues: : ' .•V;.-'- • 

The primary function of the Task Group will be to pro- 

DOD in the PW/MIA area. In accord with policy guidance, 
it will ensure that responsible offices and agencies work to- 
gether in planning, programming, assessing, and carrying 
' ' ''but hlTreiiuired" actions. 7 '■*' 

Secretary Laird placed the Task Force wider the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
and appointed Roger Shields as chairman of the Task Force; 

In a follow-up memorandum dated December-3, 1971, Secretary 
Laird reemphasized the importance of coordination within DOD 
and directed that all POW /MIA issues be forwarded to Dr. Shields: 

The best interests of the Defense Department, the men, 
and their families require the closest and most thorough 
coordination of every aspect of the conduct of prisoner of 
war/missing in action affairs. To this end, Dr. Roger 
Shields* of the office of the Assistant Secretary (ISA), has 
been tasked with overall Department of Defense coordina- 
tion responsibility for all PW/MIA matters. I ask that you 
direct all elements of your organization to coordinate 
with Dr. Shields, or his staff (PW Task Force), all actions 
related to prisoners of war or missing in action. I consider 
this to be the only way in which we can satisfactorily . 
handle this difficult problem, and I earnestly solicit your 
cooperation to this purpose. 137 

Consistent with Secretary Laird’s directives, Dr. Shields acted as 
DODs leading policymaker for POW/MIA issues right up through 
the aftermath of Operation Homecoming. Dr, Shields served as 
DOD’s primary POW/MIA spokesperson with the Congress, the 
families and the public; as the coordinator of the Department’s in- 
telligence assets assigned to the POW/MIA issue; and as coordinat 
tor of Operation Homecoming. _ , _ 

Nevertheless, DOD moved to abolish the POW /MIA Task Force 
almost immediately after the completion of Operation Homecom? 


134 Memorandum from Mr; Clements to President Nixon, July 17, 1973. . 

1 33 Memorandum, from Mr. Clements to Service Secretaries, August 17, 1973. 
‘^Memorandum from Laird, February 13, 1971. 

137 Memorandum from Laird, December 3, 1971. 
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ing. In a memorandum dated April 25, 1973, acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (ISA) Lawrence Eagleburger recommended that the 
Task Force be phased out over a four-month period: 

and Laos and the return of our servicemen held captive by 
the Communist side, the PW/MIA situation no longer war- 
rants the retention of the PW/MIA Task Force in its 
present size or configuration. Accordingly, this Task Force' ; 
should be phased out over the next four months and those 
functional areas currently being performed by the Task 'V ■ 
Force should be reassigned to the Military Departments, 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, and OSD Component Staff Agencies, 
as appropriate. 138 

Secretary of Defense Elliot Richardson approved Mr. Eagle- 
burger’s recommendation on May 1, 1973 and issued a memoran- 
dum ordering the phase-out of the POW/MIA Task Force by 
August 31, 1973. Secretary Richardson wrote: 

The recent peace agreements in Vietnam and Laos, 

7 dohg wth the withdrawal of; Our military forces from . ; 

: ; Vietnam and the return of our prisoners of war provide a 
basis for the phase-out of the Prisoner of War/Missing in 

.Action Task Force and the functional reorganization of the 
DoD PW/MIA program. In this -regard, I hasten to add 
that the phase-out of the Task Force in no way infers that / 
those on-going programs and long-range actions on behalf 
of our returned servicemen, their families, and the missing 
iii action will be terminated. Instead, a need exists for a 
redistribution of functional responsibilities currently being 
accomplished by the PW/MIA Task Force. 139 

The Select Committee looked closely at the rapid phase-out of 
the Task Force to try to determine whether it was indicative of a 
larger U.S. Government effort to downplay lingering doubts about 
the completeness of the release of American POWs from North 
Vietnam and Laos. Both of the memoranda cited above appear pre- 
mised on the view that no live American POWs remained behind 
in Indochina — a premise possibly at odds with information known 
to the Administration. Yet, Secretary Richardson, Secretary Schles- 
inger and Dr. Shields all testified that the phase-out order was a 
mere bureaucratic shuffling of resources within DOD that did not 
result in any real decrease in the Department’s deployment of 
POW/MIA assets. In fact, Dr. Shields was soon promoted to Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, and he remained at DOD in charge 
of POW/MIA matters through 1976. 

Joint Economic Commission 

As discussed earlier, the formation of the Joint Economic Com- 
‘ mission (JEC) was announced on February 14, 1973 following Dr. 
Kissinger’s visit to Hanoi. Formal meetings began 'the next month 

1,1 Memorandum, acting Assistant Secretary of Defense Lawrence Eagleburger, April 25, 

■ 1973. ' 

1,8 Memorandum, Secretary of Defense Richardson, May 1, 1973. 



in Paris with Maurice J. Williams heading the American delega- 
tion. The public position taken by the Administration was still that 
, no specific dollar figures had been discussed with the North Viet- 
namese; that the provision of aid would depend on DRV compli- 
ance with the ceasefire and other terms of the PPA; : and that no 
assista nc e would he provided without authorization from the Con- 
gress. ■ f 7/ ■ Y 

By the end of March, although it was not revealed publicly at 
the time, the two sides had reached tentative agreement on a de- 
tailed five year plan for reconstruction. All that whs lacking was 
an agreed mechanism for DRV reporting on how the aid would be 
used. /' ''' .'.Y ; 

On April 5, 1973, the U.S. Senate voted 88—3 to bar the Use of 
any previously-appropriated funds, for the purpose of providing as- 
sistance to the DRV; Although the amendment did hot prohibit the 
President from proposing a reconstruction program for North Viet- 
nam, iiie tone of the debate indicated that such a proposal would 
not have much support. . Y 

On April 19, the JEC talks were suspended by the U.S. as a 
result of alleged violations by the DRV of the ceasefire. Talks did 
not resume until after the joint U.S.-North Vietnamese communi- 
que of June 13, 1973 pledging adherence to the terms of the PPA. 
Talks were then held from June 19 until July 23, after which they 
were suspended indefinitely due to the DRV’s failure to stop mili- 
tary actions directed against South Vietnam. . Y 

Four party joint military team : ; yy r . Y * '■ 7 

The Four 'Party Joint Military Team (FPJMT), based in Saigon, 
came into existence immediately after the end of Operation Home- 
coming and was charged with responsibility for implementing arti- 
cle 8(b) of the PPA. Article 8(b) provides for mutual assistance in 
obtaining information about those considered missing in action, de- 
termining the location of graves and providing for the repatriation 
of remains. Yy.y.: • .'Yy.-; . 

On April 14, 1973, Ellsworth Bunker, the U.S. Ambassador to 
South Vietnam, outlined proposed priorities for the FPJMT in a 
cable to the Secretary of State. Ambassador Bunker said that the 
first priority would be recovery of the remains of those listed by 
the DRV and PRG as having died while in captivity. The second 
priority would be to seek information on the so-called discrepancy 
cases— Americans thought by the U.S. to have been captured alive. 
The third priority would be to negotiate a process for the air and 
ground search of crash sites. 

Although meetings of the FPJMT were held regularly beginning 
in early April, very little was accomplished. Colonel Laurence 
Robson, who served as Deputy Chief of the FPJMT, testified that 
folders describing 104 cases of American POW/MIAs about whom 
the DRV should have information were turned over to the North 
Vietnamese. Many of these had previously been brought to the 
DRV’s attention during Dr. Kissinger’s visit to Hanoi in February. 
In April, as in February, however, the U.S. received no response. 
Despite two visits to purported U.S. POW grave sites in North 
Vietnam, no remains were repatriated. 
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According to Col. Robson, part of the DRV’ s refusal to cooperate 
ma y have resulted from the opposition demonstrated in Congress to 
the provision of reconstruction aid. And in testimony before the 
HouseCommit^ 

Secretary of Defense: Roger Shields characterized the actual meet- 
ings as consisting of “propaganda speeches, boycotts, walkouts, and. 
general stalling tactics by the Communist delegations.” 140 

Efforts to gain an oaountingMLaos . : 

At the time Operation ■ Homecoming was completed, there re- 
mained hope within the U.S. that Pathet Lao officials would admit • 
holding at least a small number of U.S. POWs and provide infor- 
mation on any who might have died in captivity. There was par- 
ticular attention given to individuals, such as David Hrdlicka, 
Eugene DeBruin and CharlesShelton, who were known to have 
Been taken captivb by the LPF. American hopes were based, to a 
significan t extent, on previous admissions that the LPF did hold 
U.S. prisoners. 

Beginning in early April, however, the LPF position changed. 

On April 5, U.S. Embassy officials were tola by Soth Petrasy in 
Vientiane that the LPF held no U.S. prisoners. The same message 
was conveyed by Soth the following day in a meeting with Senator 
Edward Brooke. -1 

As a result of these meetings, the U.S. Ambassador to Laos, 
McMurtrie Godley, cabled the State Department that: 

Although . ; . U.S. PW’s may be held in remote areas of 
PL (Pathet Lao) zone of control, we . , . received negative 
response. Embassy activity is currently being directed 
toward program of accounting for MIAs 

Although U.S. Mission through the years has utilized 
every possible means to obtain valid information concern- 
ing MIA’s in Laos, we have been unable to identify conclu- 
sively any U.S. personnel being held captive or identify 
conclusively a specific detention facility for U.S. Prison- 
' ers ... . . 141 

On April 23, at a press conference, Soth Petrasy was asked 
whether it was possible that American prisoners were still being 
held. He replied: 

It is not possible. First of all, we do not recognize your 
list. All who were captured have been released. They came 
to massacre us and we had to defend ourselves. If they 
reached the ground alive, they could still die without ever 
being found. But if they were captured, they were released. 

If they wanted to stay alive, they should have stayed in 
the United States. 

On May 31, 1973, Mr. Frank Sieverts, special assistant to the 
Deputy Secretary of State for Prisoners of War and Men Missing in 
Action, testified before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
garding efforts to account for Americans missing in Laos: 

. uo . Shields testimony before House Foreign Affairs Committee, December, 197S. 

American Embatsy, Vientiane, Message 13647, 05149Z, April, 1973. 
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In Laos, U.S. officials have been in direct contact with 
representatives of the Lao Patriotic Front (the Pathet Lao) 
to press for additional information on Americans missing 
- orrcaptiired -in-Laos; -We-have;-tpld4he-tommahist^side-of >- - 
our concern at the small number of Americans listed as 
captured in Laos, in view of past hints that a larger 
number were held by. Pathet Lao forces, and in view of evi- 
dence that at least two others had been captured in Laos. , 
The communist side has repeatedly told us and has recent- 
ly stated publicly that there are no more Americans cap- 
tured or held in Laos. They have also said that further ac- - 
coun tin g for the missing must await the formation of a co- 
alition government, as specified in the February 21 Lao? 
ceasefire agreement Our efforts to convince the Commu- 
nist side to proceed with this accounting without waiting 
for a new government to be formed has been in vain. 142 - - 

On September 14, 1973, the Protocols to the February 21 Laos 
Ceasefire Agreement were signed between the Pathet Lao and the 
Royal Lao Goyenupent. Article 18 of the Protocols called for the 
“return of all persons regardless of nationality who were captured 
and imprisoned for cooperating with the other side during the war 
(to be) accomplished in three stages and completed at the same 
time as the withdrawal of foreign troops and military personnel.” . 
The protocol also , required an exchange of lists of prisoners and 
those who died in captivity within 30 days of the signing of the 
agreement on September 14, a provision that was subsequently dis? 
regarded by the LPF. : s 

At the end of the 30 day period for the lists of prisoners to be 
exchanged, a group of POW/MIA family members traveled to Vien- 
tiane, Laos in anticipation of receiving information on persons un- 
accounted for in Laos. The family members met with Soth Petrasy, 
but no information concerning their loved ones was provided. 

On December 5, 1973, Mr. Sieverts again testified before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: 

The Lao Patriotic Front has repeatedly stated, publicly 
and directly to senior U.S. officials, that mere are no more 
American prisoners captured or held in Laos— with the ex- 
ception of a civilian, Emmet Kay, a pilot for Continental : 

: Air Services, Inc., whose plane went down in Northwest 
■ Laos May 7, 1973 . . . . 

Our representatives have . . . provided the Communist 
side with a detailed listing of our POW/MIA’s in Laos, in- 
cluding those listed as dead whose bodies were not recov- 
ered, with the request for information on those men. 

We have also called particular attention to the cases of 
men who were previously acknowledged as captured in 
/ Laos, or for whom there are indications that they survived 
shootdowns. . , . As is clear form the foregoing, our repre- 
sentatives iti Vientiane have maintained continuing pres- 
sure on the communist side on this subject. ... 

H* Sieverts testimony before House Foreign Affairs Committee, May 81, 1973. 



The Pathet Lao representative, however .... said no 
information would be forthcoming until . . . the coalition 
government was formed. .. Sr-' ' - ' : 

■ ^Onthe~question~of~JCRC~accesstoLaos,thePathetLao 

representative flatly stated that no outside element could 
concern itself with POW/MIA’s in what he described as 
the ‘liberated zone.” . ' v.. , 

The vast majority of crash and potential grave sites . m 
Labs are located in areas under the. control of North Viet- 
namese forces. Thus, North Vietnam effectively controls 
the basic information on this subject. , : _ _ 

We have attempted to raise it with them in the FP«JMT , 
in Saigon, but they have insisted that POW/MIA’s in Laos 
must be discussed with the LPF. 143 -c . i 

Although the Lao Provisional Government was finally, formed in 

April 1974, no information concerning. U.S. POWs or MIAs was 
forthcoming from the new government ■ A ' . or . . 

In a report dated August 16, 1974, the DIA reported that 294 
Americans remained unaccounted for in Laos, of whom 5 were 
known to have been' captured. .According to the report, Special In- 
telligence (SI) indicated that: 

Navy pilot Barton S. Creed may have been captured but was 
. probably dead; - ■ ! •••'■' V ■' 

" - Air Force pilot David Hrdlicka, a known captive, was be--. 

" lieved to have died in mid-1966; - - ' T ^ 

Eugene Debruin, acknowledged as captive by the Pathet Lao, 

had probably not survived; . \ . , • . 

Air Force pilot Charles Shelton, a known captive, had prob- 
ably died in mid-1966; and ■ n 

The civilian pilot Emmet Kay, downed in May, 1973,. re- 
mained in captivity. (Kay was released in September, 1974). 
During his de-brief, Emmet Kay stated that he had no knowledge 
of any other Americans being held in Laos. He also said that he : 
had been told by the Pathet Lao that he was the only American 
being; held there and that all U.S. POWs were released in 1973 
during Operation Homecoming. 145 . 

: The coalition government in Laos, was replaced in December, 
.1975 by a government controlled entirely by the Pathet Lao. 

V:: ■ ,v DISCUSSION . ,; V 

Orchestrated confusion — the DRV and Pathet Lao 
Throughout the period between January 27 and the completion; 
of Operation Homecoming, there was both official and public cornu- 
sion about who controlled U.S. prisoners captured in Laos. As has 
been stated, it does not appear that the prisoners on the DRV/Laos 
list were ever under the control of the LPF. Rather, they were cap- 
tured in Laos by the North Vietnamese and, with one exception, 
transferred expeditiously out of Laos to North Vietnam. The U.S.. 


Sieverts testimony before House Foreim Affairs Committee, December 5, _ . .. . 

144 Paper, "Background Information on PW/MIA Situation in Laos , DIA, PW/MIA branch, 
16 Aug 74. 
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POWs thought to be held in caves in northern Laos were not re- 
leased, nor was any accounting given for MIAs in Laos. 

Confusion about this issue of control was apparent not only to 
the publiCrbut-to some-officials r as-well.-F6r-example,-the U.S.-del- 
egatioh to the FP JMC, which was responsible for implementing the 
accords, bblieved at least until mid-March that the prisoners on the 
February 1 list were actually, being held in Laos by the LPF. The 
official military history of the U.S, delegation to. the FPJMC, writ- 
ten in 1974, refers to the American success in obtaining the release 
.of “the prisoners held by the Pathet Lao.” 146 
From the very beginning of negotiations, the DRV sought to 
maintain the fiction that its troops were not in Laos and that it 
could hot take any action that affected Laos without consulting the 
Pathet Lab; And yet, according to U.S. officials, the LPF was 
almost wholly dependent on, and controlled by, the DRV. Ambassa- 
dor Sullivan, for example, estimated that the total number of 
armed LPF forces did not exceed 500. Ambassador Godley testified 
that "anything that Le Due Tho said about Laos would be law in 
the Pathet Lao areas. ,” \ 

Dr. Kissinger told the Committee that: : : • . . • 

Our perception of the Pathet Lao was that they were 
stooges of Hanoi, that they had no independence whatso- 
ever, that they were totally controlled by the communists 
in Hanoi. . 1 we had every confidence that Hanoi could 
_ make the Pathet Lao do what they wanted. 1 ! 8 

Ambassador Sullivan also ridiculed the controversial LPF spokes- 
man, Soth Petrasy, as a “figurehead and a nonentity who had no 
communications himself with anything going on in the military 
zone.,” 149 Despite this, the U.S. found itself negotiating with Soth 
Petrasy for the release of prisoners he had insisted that the LPF 
had, only to be put off first with pleas for delay and ultimately con- 
founded by statements that the prisoners did not exist. 

During the period immediately prior to the signing of the peace 
agreement, and throughout the 60 plus days leading up to the end 
of Operation Homecoming, the DRV and LPF played an elaborate 
game at American expense. The North Vietnamese made a show of 
“consulting” with the LPF aboutU.S. prisoners who were jailed ift 
the DRY’s own capital of Hanoi. The DRV promised Dr. Kissinger 
that it could guarantee the release of U.S. prisoners held captive 
by the LPF, but failed to do so. The LPF insisted it was not bound 
by North Vietnamese commitments, although it was clearly de- 
pendent on the DRV in almost every way. And time and again, 
LPF spokesmen teased U.S. public and official opinion by discuss- 
ing the prisoners they claimed to be holding. . 

U.S. officials tried to break through the charade, but were left, 
ultimately, trying to work around it. The U.S. was handicapped by 
its reluctance to set a precedent by accepting as reality the fact 
that North Vietnam could exercise what amounted to sovereignty 


Dillard, p. 35. 
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in parts of Laos and Cambodia. The charade reached its apparent 
climax oh March 28, 1973 when "American officials accepted the 
prisoners on the DRV/Laos list not from their North Vietnamese 

•jailers, but from the Pathet Lao. • - ; 

The problem of who' controlled Laos continued during the post 
hO mecomin g 1 period when the Administration’s focUb shifted from 
the possible repatriation of live prisoners to obtaining an account- 
ing for the missing . The dominance of North Vietnamese troops in 
Laps meant that the DRV would logically know more than the LPF 
about MIAs lost in that country. But since the DRV wouldn’t 
admi t to knowledge about what happened in Laos, that aveiiue of 
inquiry was foreclosed. Meanwhile, as described above, efforts to 
obtain information directly from the Pathet Lao bore no fruit. 

Within a year, the combination of DRV duplicity, LPF intransi- 
gence and American frustration caused DIA to sum up the situa- 
tion in a memorandum which concluded that: “One can only specu- 
late about the current fate of the Americans who were known to 
have been held captive by the Pathet Lao in previous years/’ 160 

What could the administration have done?, 1 \ , .. . ; - 

Diplomatic efforts ■ *'■; Cy/y.':- i : ':" 

The obvious and most difficult question facing U.S. decision? 
makers during the 60 day period following the signing of the PPA 
was what to do about apparent North Vietnamese violations. With 
respect to the military issues of ceasefire, withdrawal of advisers, 
withdrawal from Cambodia and Laos and arms supply, all sides 
violated the agreement to some extent. But with respect to U.S. 
POWs, the issue boiled down to whether the American side could 
force or persuade the North Vietnamese to do more than it was ap- 
parently willing to do to meets its obligations. : v ; 1 

As documented above, top-level Nixon Administration officials 
were advised by DIA and others throughout the 60-day period of 
the possibility that there were live American POWs in Indochina 
who were not on either the January 27 lists or the February 1 
DRV/Laos list. The area of greatest concern was Laos, but there 
were a substantial number of discrepancy cases in North and 
South Vietnam, as well. - , '.v.- ; 

At the time the agreement was signed, Administration officials 
were unrestrained in expressions of American resolve to obtain full 
compliance On POW/MIAs. Dr. Kissinger said the U S. would “bru- 
tally enforce" the return of prisoners. 181 Our delegation to the 
FPJMC in Saigon considered the release of U.S. POWs “the major 
emotional motivating force for . . . Americans. It was probably 
also the only issue over which the United States could justify a re- 
newal of bombing raids or other measures involving military force, 
should the North Vietnamese clearly demonstrate their intent to 
violate the provisions . . .” 182 , 

Despite this, and despite the fact that air strikes were considered 
and ordered on ceasefire and infiltration-related issues, nothing in 

»»°jDIA memorandum, April 17, 1974. ■ ■ _ ■ . ^ 

»•» Memorandum of Convenatkn, Kittinger with National League of Familie a, January 29, 

■ 1973. .. ':■••• • . ■= 
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the records reviewed by the Select Committee indicates that the 
President or Dr. Kissinger seriously considered overt military 
action on the POW/MIA issue at any time after the si gning of the 

A number of diplomatic actions were taken during the 60 day 
period, but with marginal success. For example: 

The . U.S. delayed delivery of President Nixon’s letter on re- 
construction aid until the DRV came up with a list of prisoners 
from Laos; the list was delivered but it was disappointingly 
short and incomplete; ' 

The U.S. threatened to cancel Dr. Kissinger’s trip to Hanoi 
because of the incomplete nature of the lists, but did not do so; 

During the Hanoi trip, Dr. Kissinger demanded an account- 
ing of discrepancy cases, but the demand was ignored; 

On March 20, the U.S. again protested to the DRV about the 
failure to obtain an adequate list of prisoners from Labs; and 
threatened “grave consequences” if the failure persisted; once 
again, the protest was in vain; and 

U.S. diplomatic approaches to the Pathet Lao throughout 
"’t February,' March and thereafter led ^Q^here. ; > ’ 

Military options 

In mid-March, U.S. concern about continued DRV use of the Ho 
Cni Minh trail caused the Administration to consider 'a two to 
- three day period of bombing in southern Laos. This course of action 
was recommended to the President by the WSAG group and by Dr. 
Kissinger. In his testimony, Dr. Kissinger says that the President 
ultimately decided against this course of action and sou gh t, in- 
stead, another round of talks with Le Due Thoi 
The issue arose again in mid-April when DRV forces continued 
to operate in northern Laos in violation of the PPA and the Laos 
ceasejjre agreement. This time, the U.S. went ahead with two days 
of B-52 bombing raids inside Laos. This step led to an agreement 
find the DRV to negotiate PPA compliance issues 
m May and June, 1973. In Cambodia, meanwhile, heavy U.S, bomb- 
ing raids continued until Congress prohibited further funding for 
them, effective August 15, 1973. 6 

?* e . US - not threaten or carry out air strikes over 
issue, it did on two occasions briefly suspend troop 
withdrawals. The first instance was oh February 26th when the 
DRy failed to produce the list of POWs due to be released the fol- 
f^wiiig day. Dr. Kissinger described the Administration’s response 
this way:-. ^ 

We responded very sharply by suspending American 
: troop withdrawals and mine-clearing operations in North 
Vietnamese hartxirs. Secretary of State Rogers declined to 
attend any sessions at the International Conference in 
Pans. A terse message was sent to Hanoi simply informing 
it of our actions. In addition, White House press secretary 
Ronald Ziegler was instructed to read at his noon briefing 
a tough statement making clear that the release of Ameri- 
can prisoners was an unconditional obligation of North 
Vietnam not linked to any other provision of the Agree- 
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meat. A day later, I told Ziegler that I was certain the 
pressures would work, (in a conversation that also clearly 
: indicates my plan to leave government soon): A year from . 

- now when I'm out of here, .they’re. really. gpmgto .put it to , 

us M 0 t for that reason but a year from now, they re going; 

; £> bit no* they're The were . 

released oil schedule. 15 ® ; 

On March 22, 1973, after the North Vietnamese toeatened not 
tA cm forward with the release of prisoners on the DRV/Laos list, 
Sid aftorDIA reported that the LPF might well be holding other 
POWs the U.S. ag ain decided to halt the withdrawal of American 
troops’ Init iall y, '-the U.S. demand was that the DRV guarantee the 
Surn of the SI prisoners on the DRV/Laos Jst and p others 
held bv the Pathet Lao. Ibis decision was modified the following 
cby to make full U.S. withdrawal contingent only uppn the release 
^pr^ners~fromtha Januai7:^ md-Febmary l-l^.' Again, the 

Wen* 

Department staff produced for Secretary Elliot Richardson a series 
o^r^mmehded options, including mil^ry option^inten^ to^ 
crease pressure for the return of possible U.S. POWs in Laos, ine 
strongest options, including air strikes against Hanoi mid Laos, 
were^not passed on by the Secretary to Dr. Kissinger.. Secretary 
Richardson did recommend consideration, however, of the move- 
ment of a new carrier task -force into the^ waters off Vietn^n s 
■ coast and the commencement of military air reconnaissance mis- - 
sions over Laos. Neither step was earned out. : . .. . . . • , . 

Restraints on the Use of Force. Despite the Admuiistration s 
strong concerns about the completeness of the POW release, there 
werea number of factors arguing against a decision to suspend 
troop withdrawals or move beyond that to the resumed use of mili- 

te Fi2 C and foremost, the sighing of the Accorik and ttie com- 
mencement of the ceasefire on January 27, 1973 had been weh 
corned with enthusiasm by the American people and were wewed 
as marking an end to U.S. involvement m a tragic and unpopular, 
war. Any action by the Administration to disrupt implementation 
of the peace agreement would carry risks and might, unless clsaHy 
and convincingly explained, prove unsustainable m the face of the 

aS^pS 

time without engendering public opposition. _ 

Second the Administration was concerned that any military 
action taken during the 60-day period following the signing of the 
Should im&il the release of the POWs whose names ted 
been included on North Vietnam’s lists but. who had. not yet been 
relea sed This appears to be the primary reason that Prwident 
N^Sd nS a|ee to the WSAG’s recommendation to bomb Laos 

^TWtdfthe^Administration could not sure tH^_res\MMngmUi- 

tary hostilities would lead to the release of additional U.S. POWs. 
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The available intelligence information was not sufficient to. say 
with certainty that any particular individual was alive and being 
held in a particular location.; This argued against, rescue missi ons 

or other inilitary actions aimed at the release of specific~POWs. 

More general military actions, such as bombing Hanoi or the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail, might have been more, likely to create new POWs 
than to gain the release of existing ones. - 
Balancing; Ambassador Lord told the Select Committee of his 
belief that the Administration’s decision not to use force or tb 
attach stronger conditions to troop withdrawals because of the 
POW issue reflected a balancing of concerns about the possibility 
that live POWs were being left behind against concems resul ting 
from the deterrents to military action discussed above. As Ambas- 
sador Lord testified: . ( .V"- 

The President in the end decided not to scuttle the i; ~ 

agreement and resume the war over the MIA question. It 
was a very difficult decision. I believed then it was a cor- 
rect one. I believe that still . . . . . : , . 

Although we had strongly suggestive intelligent that 
the lists [were] incomplete, the American society would 
have blown apart if the President overturned the agree- 
ment and resumed the fighting. It is doubtful that Con- 
gress would have supported such a policy. Indeed, it would 
. - probably have prevented it. Our remaining prisoners who 
were on the lists would not have returned. More Ameri- 
* cans and Vietnamese allies would have been killed a hd- r 
captured . 154 v i; - : 

Admiral Moorer echoed Ambassador Lord’s testimony. Asked 
why the United States completed the withdrawal of its troops with- 
out insisting that the Pathet Lao first release the U S. POWs they 
were believed to be holding, Admiral Moorer stated: 

When this started and the POWs [on North Vietnam’s 
lists] came back and so on, and there was a very euphoric 
reception, and the President gave a party on the White 
House grounds, and all the wives of POWs came and so on, 
and press release after press release were that we were 
withdrawing the troops, at that point, no President could 
nave said, “Oops, we’re not going to withdraw the troops 
because these people won’t agree with us. They’re not car- 
rying out their part.” At that point in history, we didn’t 
have the stomach for doing what you’re asking me why we 
; V didn’t do it , . 

Dpn’t forget, [the President] was getting tremendous 
; S pressure from the Congress, the public, and the New York : 
Tynes, and the Washington Post, everyone you could think 
of. They had had a belly-full of this whole war. I think we 
almost would have had a rebellion if we had turned 
around and started fighting like hell in Laos again. That’s 
my explanation of it . 155 

«•« Lord tartimcny, September 21, 1992. : 

. . ‘MJIoorer tertunony, September 24, 1991 
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During his testiihony; before the Select Committee, Dr. Kissinger 
blamed Congressional opposition to further U.S. involvement in the 
war for the Administration’s inability to obtain DRY compliance 
with the POW/MIA and other provisions of the peace agreement „ 
: In theory, we had three sources of leverage available; 

. bombing the north, offering economic aid to Hanoi mid 
giving military and economic aid to Saigon to deprive 
Hanoi of the hope of military victory. The Confess took 
all three levers away, denying us both the carrot and the 
stick. When the Congress eliminated our leverage, we were 
trapped in the classic nightmare of every statesman, We 
had nothing to back up our tough words, but more tough 
words. Under such conditions, we had no bargaining post 

-TSie Paris Peace Accords contained clear and binding 

commitments that dll prisoners throughout IndOchmb 

would be accounted for and returned. If the Vietnamese . 
violated these provisions, it was not because of any omis- 
sion by responsible U.S. officials, even less any cooperation 
with them, but because we were stripped of the weapons 
we might have used to impose that commitment. 158 ; 

Former President Nixon views are similar: 

•As it became clear to the North Vietnamese that the 

- ' Congress would not permit a resumption of the bombing to 

- enforce the Paris Accords, their incentive for complying 
with the agreement regarding MIAs and POWs as well as 
other provisions was completely destroyed. .The return of 
all our POWs and an accounting of all our MIAs was diffi- 
cult to achieve because of the intransigence of the North 
Vietnamese and the substantial sentiment in the country 
and in Congress for ah unconditional withdrawal from 
Vietnam in advance of any North Vietnamese commit 
ment to return our prisoners and account for our missing 

■/ .is7 v Y- 

Former Defense Secretary Elliot Richardson, on the other hand, 
expressed puzzlement and skepticism about the Admmistration s 
failure to act on the limited military options his Department had 
recommended immediately Prior to the conclusion of Operation 
. Homecoming: 'Y: 

>1 don’t believe that a degree of uncertainty as to the 
numbers or the firmness of the information, given the to- 
tality of the information, should have affected what we did 
up to at least the resumption of bombing or the use of 
force, and the recommendations in this memorandum rep- 
resent in substance the most effective combination of 
measures that Larry Eagleburger and Colonel Secord and 
Admiral Bigley and those of us who reviewed this memo- 
randum could come up with . . . . 

}U Kisinger testimony, September 22, 1992 
117 NixonletUr, p. 1 • 
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I think if I had been involved at that time, I would have 
argued for some use of force. After all, you don’t have to 
: restart the whole war to authorize some air strikes as a 
— - way^pf-con veying -that we meant business.-But-those are - 1 
tough calls . ; . . ' 

I can’t even give you conjectural explanation as to the ; 
failure to follow up the recommendations in my memoran- 
dum to Kissinger . v . I can only say that had I known the 
steps called for in the memorandum to Kissinger were not 
being pursued, if they weren’t, I think I would have raised 
hell about it. . . . , ? 8 

The Congress 

During the Committee's hearings, it was contended by Dr. Kis- 
singer arid some Members of the Committee that Congressional at- 
titudes would have precluded any Administration effort to respond 
forcefully to the DRV’s failure to provide an accounting for miming 
American servicemen. These Members of the Committee believe 
that their contention is supported by the Senate’s rejection on May 
31, 1973 of an amendment offered by U.S. Sen. Robert Dole. The 
Dole amendment would have permitted the continued U,S. bomb- 
ing of Laos and Cambodia if “the President finds and forthwith so 
reports to the Congress that the Government of North Vietnam is 
not making an accounting, to the best of its ability, of ail missing 
;in action personnel of the United States jn Southeast Asia or is 
otherwise not complying with the provisions of article 8” of the 
Paris Peace Agreement. 1 59 

Other Members of the Committee believe that the amendment 
offered by Senator Dole, which was an amendment to another 
amendment offered by Senator Mark Hatfield, was aimed far more 
at authorizing President Nixon to continue prosecuting the war in 
Southeast Asia than at gaining an accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans. , Y\ ■ . ..//■' V . ■ 

Former President’s Nixon view is that: 

The responsibility for denying to our Administration the 
means to force the North Vietnamese to comply with the 
agreements concerning the accounting for MIAs lies 
squarely on those who opposed the use of military force to 
bring the war to a conclusion and who later sabotaged our 
efforts to enforce the peace agreement by drastically re- 
ducing American aid to South Vietnam and prohibiting 
the resumption of the bombing in order to enforce the Ac- 
' cords. 1 ? 0 : yyvyo •' y ";.y yi; 'xy'y J 

During the Committee’s hearings on the Paris Peace Accords, 
Senator Dole testified that: 

When you line up the culprits who got us where we are 
today, the Senate itself should enjoy a prominent place at 
the front of the line . . . It was the Senate who sent Henry 

Richardson testimony, September 24, 1992. 

**2 Congressional Record, M*y 31, 1973, ppe. 17668 et seq. , 
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Kissinger to a gunfight at the OK corral, but gave him 
only blanks. 161 

. r Watergate • --1- 
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A. 'final- highly important factor inhibiting President Nixon’s 
ability to respond forcefully to DRV violations of the PPA the 
emerging Watergate . scandal. Several witnesses told the _ Select 
Committee that, by early spring 1973, much of the President^hme 
and attention was devoted to this subject. In Admiral^ Moorers 
words, for example, “Watergate was bubbling like mad.-And.Dr. 
Kissing er’s memoirs include numerous references to the resi- 
dent's lack of focus during this period: 

It was a different Nixon in March 1973. He approached 
the problem of the violations in a curiously desultory fash- 

- - ion.- He drifted Nixon clearly did not want to add tur- . ■ - 

moil over Indochina to his mounting domestic perplexities. 
^:^The'horn^ : Kix<m would have been enraged b^rond-am*--: 
taininent at being strung along like this, but Watergate 

- - Nixon contibtted-to dither,.’: 

Nixon was simply unable to concentrate his energies 
and mind on Vietnam. The records show that he was en- 
gaged in incessant meetings and telephone calls on Water- 
gate The ill omens did not cease, the most extraordinary 
being an intelligence report I received while en route to 
Paris (in May, 1973). It was-a North Vietnamese account 
that described how the Viet Cong leaders were briefing 
their subordinates in the field. The report confirmed our 
knowledge of Hanoi’s buildup, referring to a general of- 
fensive” that was in preparation. But it was being post- 
poned, the briefing stated, to give Watergate an opportuni- 
ty to complete the paralysis of our Presidency and the de- 
moralization of our South Vietnamese ally. It accurately 
predicted that the wounded President now lacked the au- 
thority to retaliate against North Vietnamese transgres- 

sions. - • . . , v 

Nixon could have taken his case to the Amencan people, 
arguing that we could not abandon what 50,000 Americans 
had died to preserve. A Nixon re-elected by one of the larg- 
est majorities in history might well have prevailed, _ as he , 
had so many times before. In the swamp of Watergate, the 
President’s political strength drained away and this option 
did not exist at all. 162 

The executive paralysis stemming from Watergate had several 
effects. It meant that the President had less time to fows on com- 
plicated political/military issues such as responding to the possibil- 
ity that prisoners might be left behind !u. Iaos. Clndeedj^abrma- 
script of the Oval Office tapes for the cntical date of March _2d, 
1973 indicates that the President spent a significant part of that 
day discussing Watergate with his closest aides.) 


Select Committee hearing, September 24,1992. 
»•* Dr. Kissinger's Memoirs, volume II, ppS. 318-828. 
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Watergate almost certainly diminished the President’s willing- 
ness to undertake difficult and controversial initiatives, while , also 
reducing the likelihood that his actions would be accepted at face 
value and supported either by Congress or the public. . ' • - - ' 

Finally, the. Watergate scandal disrupted the focus and attention 
not only of the President, but of key federal agencies, as well. : 
■ During the first six months of 1973, for example, four different 
men served as Secretary of Defense or Acting Secretary of Defense 
and three as Director of Central Intelligence. This left the POW/ 
MIA issue at Defense primarily in the hands of Deputy Secretary 
Clements who was among those most skeptical of the possibility . 
that any live IIS. POWs remained after Operation Homecoming. 
As for the CIA, James Schlesinger, who was the DCI from January 
through May; 1973, told the Committee that he was not involved in 
the PQW/MIA issue during that time. Rather, he spent literally 
“90 percent” of his brief tenure as DCI trying to determine the 
extent of his agency’s possible involvement in Watergate. 163 

Pro and con/ were POWs left behind? 

The range of information available to the Committee about the 
possibility that American POWs were left behind after Operation 
Homecoming goes beyond that gathered during the Committee’s in- 
vestigation of negotiations surrounding the Paris Peace Accords. 
Thus, no judgment on this critical point is made jn this section of 
the Select Committee’s report. It seems useful, however, tp summa- 
rize briefly the information obtained and the testimony received on 
this subject, including the opinions of expert witnesses. 

Indications that Americans may have been left behind 

As discussed elsewhere in this report, the United States had hard 
evidence that some Americans who were held captive by the North 
Vietnamese or the Pathet Lao did not appear on the DRV’s Decem- 
ber, 1970 list of prisoners. This evidence was publicized widely by 
Nixon Administration officials, especially Secretary Laird, and was 
raised directly with the DRV both during the public peace negotia- 
tions and by Dr. Kissinger during his February, 1973 visit to Hanoi. 

The possibility of live U.S. prisoners being held back, especially 
in Laos, was taken seriously enough by high-level Administration 
officials to justify a short-lived decision to halt troop withdrawals 
required by the peace agreement, and led to recommendations from 
the Department of Defense for military action. 

Notwithstanding the evidence that some individuals who had cer- 
tainly or probably been held captive were not being returned, the 
United States did not have hard, current information that particu- 
lar Americans were being held in particular locations. 

• Witness assessments 

The witnesses who appeared before the Select Committee during 
its investigation of issues related to the Paris Peace Accords includ- 
ed those best informed and best positioned to make judgments 

Deposition of Mr. James Schlesicger to Select Committee. 
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about the degree of likelihood that live American POWs may have 
Wn left behind after Operation Homecoming. y . • , 

In some cases, these, individuals based their; judgments entirely 

nn“t.heir~recollectionofcontemporaneousknowledge,while_others 

aSrS^S8S&' bf W&rv ind ekpusure to tafomaton 

arid documents only recently released. • that “I 

nr Herirv Kissinger, for example, told the Committee tnai 

thSi m *»*>&*► 

estty did not think there: were any . alite in^ietnaro when the wm 

ehded. I have always kept (jen^the possibility tn ray rend th 
*5” rS*iiS» the question of whether any Ameri-, 

^teiere left behind in Laos,_and a medium-probability assess- 
^r^SSteJy^S^Me 1 ^ Laird told the 

^S?(££2 Rkhajf Seiord^xpressed the view that Ameri- 
cans had been kept behind in Laos: .■ 

; Gen Record. . ; .1 had a lot of years of experience with 

T ontinn" matters- . . I served in the Central Intelligence _ . 
jgS fiBgSfc in Laos for 1969. |67 andl’W and." 88 
b^ck there again briefly in ’69 and then I was the Laos 
desk officer in the Office of the Secretary of Defense Inter- . 

: Affairs tor awhile in '72. and then Mhe 

time you’re talking about here, I guess I was the head of 

the Southeast Asian branch • • . poWs is we 

what was g oing on with respect to the rUWs is we 

were tracking as carefully as we could all the intelligence 
information on POWs, especially after it became clear tha 
there was going to be aParis accord . . 

J . - Sen. Smith. So, based on your tracking, then, there were 
confirmed POWs in Laos during the war? A . .v. 

Gen Secord. Indeed. You’ve mentioned some of their 

. "SKS'yiii 

are obviously referring to a larger number than the nine. 

; ■**' M : 

! fkhumthilWufh^l^W 

cated or even heard from since the Paris /ccords, hut we 
did know to, I think, a reasonable level of certitude, that 
there were more . . . 


»•« Kissinger, testimony, September 22, 1992. 
1,1 Shields testimony, September 24, 1992. . 
,»•« Schlesinger testimony, September^, 1992. 
t«r Laird testimony, September 21; 1992. 
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Sen. Smith. Do you believe that there were people there 
after Operation Homecoming, based on what you knew? 

Gen. Secord. Well.! yes, of course I believed there were 
. people aft er Op eration Homecoming. 16 8 ; : v. ‘ 

FormefAssistant"Secre“tary6rDefenseQements7howeverrte 
fied to his belief around the time of Operation Homecoming that 
unretumed U.S. POWS were “in all probability dead.” This belief 
grew stronger during the remainder of his service with the Depart- 
ment of Defense due to DIA’s failure in Mr. Clements’ opinion to 
uncover even “one iota’s evidence that there was a single POW in 
Vietnam or anywhere . in the Southeast Asian theater of oper- 
ation.” 169 

Finally, Ambassador Winston Lord wrote in a letter to the Select 
Committee on October 27, 1992 that: ; 

President Nixon did not knowingly leave American prisoners 
behind when he implemented the Paris Agreement . . . The dis- 
crepancies with our intelligence were very disturbing, but we had 
no conclusive proof that any prisoners were being left behind. 170 

• •’ Laos: Cbmptoting factors - 

Three hundred and fifty Americans remained unaccounted for in 
Laos after Operation Homecoming. Of these, the DIA had informed 
policymakers in Febinary and March, 1973 that approximately 215 
disappeared under circumstances where some accounting for their 
death or survival should be possible. Of these 215, there is evidence 
that a: small number of specific individuals did survive their inci- 
dents, and that some number of other individuals, not clearly iden- 
tified, also survived. 1 

One of the great tragedies and frustrations of the POW/MIA 
story is that so few of those lost in Laos ever returned. The Com- 
mittee’s analysis of why this occurred would not be complete with- 
out consideration of the special challenges faced by any U.S. 
airman downed in that country. In that connection; William Sulli- 
van, who served as Ambassador in Laos from 1964 to 1969, made 
these observations to the Committee: 

A lot of the casualties taken in Laos were taken in that 
Ho Chi Minh trail area by these young fellows who went 
in on what I always regarded as suicide missions. 

I would say that the chances of anyone surviving as a 
POW, in my judgment, pretty nil, although some were sent 
back up the Ho Chi Minh Trail . . . 

: In that brutal environment, anybody captured there was 

pretty soon disposed of with a bullet in the head. So that 
would account for in my judgment the high ratio of nonre- 
turnees from people who might have been captured in the 
area. The second area we had were air missions in Laos 
and air missions going toward North Vietnam . . . the 
pilots . . . were usually shot down in very terrible jungle. 
They were usually captured, depending to some degree on 

l# * Secord testimony, September 24, 1992. 

m . Clements testimony, September 24, 1992. 

170 Letter from Lord to Select Committee, October 27, 1992. , 
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the season, because if it was the dry season, the North Vi- ' . 
etnamese regulars might nave been in there. If it was the 
r ain y season, they would be captured by their irregular 
for ee s r highly.undisciplinedforces-andmy-guessthat:alot,:-_ 
of them even after capture were either tortured to death, 
starved to deaths treated in such a way that they devel- 
oped dysentery and died . 

And I think that accounts in some measure for the high 
ratio of people who didn’t return after either we got a 
beeper from them and knew they were on the ground or 
we even had a sighting and knew they were on the ground 

I was in Paris when the Vietnamese finally disclosed 
that the number from Laos was ten . . . and there was 
enormous disappointment. Admiral Moorer, had a figure 
— and I can’t remember where he got it, but it was some- . 
where around 40 that he was anticipating, so we thought 
there was a shortfall even given . ", the filter of all these 
considerations I’ve just made, we felt there was a shortfall 

of possibly somewhere around 30. But the measure of hope 

ana the quality of hope we had for anybody who got 
knocked down in Laos was not terribly high. 17 1 

Dr. Roger Shields explained his uncertainty about the possibility 
that any Americans might have remained behind after Operation 
Homecoming by emphasizihg-the limited extent of U.S. knowledge 
about Americansftaken captive in Laos. According to Dr. Shields: 

The Dept, of Defense carried only four individuals as 
prisoner in Laos who were not released during Homecom- 
ing ; . . i 

One of these individuals I think we entered into a pris- 
oner status mistakenly. That’s George Clark . . . ; . 

Another one, a civilian, Eugene DeBruin, was last heard 
from directly as he escaped. He never returned to U.S. 
control. And I think that the intelligence groups feel they 
have very good information that he died. 

So that would leave two individuals carried as prisoner 
in Laos, and the evidence of their capture and imprison- 
ment is undeniable . ; . David Hrdlicka and Charles Shel- 
ton. : 0;V 

After their capture, though, information was very, very 
sparse and was very negative about their continued surviv- 

The DIA believed, as I recall, that three other individ- 
uals may have been captured, although the services car- 
ried these men as missing. And of these men, the remains 
of one were found associated with the wreckage of his air- 
craft . . . : ^v.: . 

No one who was actually held in Laos ever wrote a 
letter ... . 

Photos of David Hrdlicka and EuGene DeBruin in cap- 
tivity came into our possession and a short broadcast made 


171 Sullivan testimony, September 21, 1992. 
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by David Hrdlicka was also heard. And all of this occurred 
very substantially a long time before Operation Homecoith- 
. . : ing. .. .v ; ■•. y yv.,- ^ 

;r .Now, . Secretary-Schlesinger- testified -this- week that our . • 

intelligence information regarding Laos was good ; if 
that is true, then it is clear that very few men, and per- 
haps even none as some people believe, and I don’t include 
myself in it, were taken prisoner in Laos. : 

Now this supposition is supported, to some extent, by. 
the far greater number of combat rescues which occurred : 
in LaOs than in North Vietnam . . . we actually recovered • 
more men from Laos through rescues or returnees than we 
had out Of North Vietnam. And I think that says some- 
thing about the status of the missing in action, because v. 
they were the .more, difficult cases, where our rescue air - 

; ; y~'-craft were not able to get in r'r. y’'™y: ? Y'"'T™^ 

Most of the intelligence about suspected prison camps or 
U.S. prisoners in Laos, received while I was in the Penta- 
gon, was very vague and’ impossible to verify. And the fact 
remains that we knew, , and I believe know today, very 
little specifically about our men missing in Laos. 172 ;; 

Questions of continued links between U.S. aid and POW/MIAs 

The Committee looked into questions which have been raised 
over the years concerning the extent of any linkag e between 
United States economic assistance to Vietnam and U.S. efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting of missing servicemen 
As noted earlier, there were indications that the North Vietnam- 
ese were linking these, issues during the peace negotiations. After 
the signing of the Paris Peace Accords, Vietnam continued to at- 
tempt to use their; obligations under the accords to provide infor- 
mation on POW/MIAs as leverage to extort U.S. economic assist- 
ant. The U.S. steadfastly rejected the Vietnamese position. 

Documents to support the contention that the Vietnamese have 
consistently linked the issues of U.S. aid and accounting for POW/ 
AIIAs.were compiled by the Committee’s Vice Chairman and were 
included in the official record of the Committee’s hearing on Sep- 
tember 21, 1992. Y- 

CONCLUSIONS 

As stated at the beginning of this chapter, the primary purposes 
of the Committee s investigation of the Paris Peace Accords were to 
(1) uncover information bearing on the possibility that U.S. POWs 
behind in Southeast Asia after Operation Homecoming: 
and (2) determine whether there were factors involved in the nego- 
tiation of the agreement, in the agreement itself, or in subsequent 
pubhc characterizations of the agreement that affected our ability 
to obtain the fullest possible accounting of our POW/MIAs or that 
otherwise contributed to the ongoing controversy over the POW/ 
MIA issue. YY ’’ . ■ ■ 

m Shields testimony, September 24 , 1932 ; . 
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No thing , in this chapter, or in this report, should be interpreted 
in any way as diminishing the historical responsibility that the 
Government of North Vietnam bears for its failure to live up to the 
POW/MIA provisions of the peace agreement. If American prison- 
eire were, in fact,' held bM^ the war, the Responsibility for : 

that and for failing to provide an accounting for the missing rests 
with those in power in Hanoi and in Laos, not with American nego- ; 
tiators or the opponents or proponents of U.S. involvement in the 
war. : ■ t':;’ - ■) : v : ' . 

The Committee believes that its investigation has contributed 
significan tly to the public record of the negotiating history of the 
POW/MIA provisions of the Paris Peace Accords, and of the com- 
plications that arose during efforts to implement those provisions 
both before and after the completion of Operation Homecoming. 
That record indicates that there existed a higher degree of concern 
within the Administration about Jhe possibiUty^that prisoners were :• 
being left behind in Laos than had been known previously, and 
that various options for responding to that concern were discussed 
at the highest levels of government. - . V 

TV C ommit tee notes that Administration statements at the time 
the agreement was signed may have understated the foreseeable / 
problems that would arise during implementation and that this 
may have raised public and family expectations too high'; and that 
statements made after the agreement was signed may have under- 
stated U:S. concerns about the possibility that live prisoners re- 
mained; thereby contributing in subsequent years to public suspi- 
cion and distrust. However, the Committee believes that Ihe phras- 
ing of these statements was intended to avoid raising what were 
believed to be false hopes among POW/MIA families, rather than 
to mislead the American people. 

Chapter 3: Accounting for Missing Servicemen 

v ;.: ■ OVERVIEW > j ; ; y : ^ 

The responsibility for accounting for American military person- 
nel and civilians missing or held captive as a result of the war in 
Southeast Asia resides with the Departments of Defense and State, 
respectively. Over the years their efforts have been supplemented 
by Congressional inquiries and Presidential^ appointed emissaries. 
Nevertheless, the fullest possible accounting has yet to be obtained. 
The inability of the U.S. Government to achieve this goal over the 
last 20 years has spawned criticisms of the process and suspicions 
about the integrity of the effort. . , > „ v, 

The magnitude of work required to achieve the fullest possible 
accounting further underscores the need for cooperation from 
Southeast Asia governments. For instance, as of 1992, there were 
near ly 500 crash sites associated with unaccounted for U.S. person- 
nel, according to the Department of Defense. Less than 100 of these 
sites have been visited oy U.S. investigators. In Laos, there are ap- 
proximately 250 crash sites associated with unaccounted for U.S. 
personnel, of which less than 40 have been visited by U.S. investi- 
gators. As of the publication date of this report, U.S. investigators 
have not had the opportunity to visit any detention sites or prison 



camps in Laos for the purpose of fully evaluating various live-sight- 
ing reports. ' \ 

to view of this situation, the Committee deemed it essential to 
undertake a comprehensive review of the policies and procedures 
used by the U.S. government to account for American prisoners 
and missing from the beginning of the war until the present. The 
purposes of this investigation were: 1 

To determine accurately the number of Americans who 
served in Southeast Asia during the war who did not return, 

■ ; either alive or dead; .:'-5 

To evaluate the accuracy of the U.S. Government’s own past 
and current process for determining the likely status and fate 
of missing Americans; 

; To learn what the casualty data and intelligence information 
have to tell us about the number of Americans whose fates are 
truly “unaccounted for” from the war to Vietnam; and ' " • 

To consider whether efforts to obtain the fullest possible ac- 
counting of our POW/MIAs was treated, as claimed, as a 
matter of “highest national priority” by the Executive branch; 

. ij 0 gggggg t }j e extent to which Defense Department and DIA 
accounting policies end practices contributed to the confusion, 
suspicion and distrust that has characterized the P()W/MIA 
issue for the past 20 years; and 
To determine what changes need to be made to policies and 
r procedures, in order to instill public confidence in the govern- 
ment's POW/Mto accounting process with respect to the war 
in Southeast Asia and in the event of future conflicts, 
to analyzing the accounting process, the Committee did not 
simply accept “the official view.” Instead, Committee members 
asked Executive branch officials to break the process down, step by 
step, going back more than 25 years. The Committee asked them 
literally to reconstruct their database, and to reply to questions, 
under oath, about how and why individuals were categorized as 
prisoners of war (POW), as missing in action (MIA), and as killed in 
action, body not recovered (KIA/BNR). They were asked to explain 
who made these decisions, who kept the lists, and on what basis in- 
dividuals were moved from one category to another. 

The Committee’s goal was to build a factual foundation upon 
which the remainder of its investigation could rely, so that it could 
proceed with an accurate understanding about what is possible and 
what is probable with respect to the three bottom-line questions: 
Were Americans left behind in captivity following Operation 
Homecoming? If so, how many? And, what is the likelihood that 
some of these prisoners might still be alive today? 

The need for a solid grounding in fact is essential in any investi- 
gation, but it is particularly crucial in understanding the universe 
of what is possible with respect to the question of whether there 
are surviving POWs from the war in Indochina. Ever since the war 
ended, there has been a swirl of claims and counter-claims, suspi- 
cions and theories, about this question. By focusing on the details 
of the accounting process, the Committee sought to gain a realistic 
understanding of the spectrum of possibilities within which the 
truth must certainly fall. 



Records search , • 

The Committee began its investigation by seeking all data rele- 
vant to the accounting process including the lists of all prisoners 

and missing -from -each r Defense_.Department .QpD) ^agency . jthat 

maintained casualty and intelligence lists prior to, during, or alter 
Operation Homecoming; casualty files from the individual services; 
analyses of individual cases; and policy docuiMnts. The Commit- 
tee’s search of the archival records held by the Defense Indulgence 

Agency (DIA)’s POW/MIA Office also yielded lists of American 
POW/MIAs that had been provided to private Americans by the 

^EariyinJte^vestigation, the Committee received the “Post Cea- 
sefire Casualty Book”, from the former office of the Comptroller, at 
the Defense Department. This book chronicles the Comptrollers 
number of unaccounted for servicemen from the signing ot the 
Paris Peace Accords on January 27, 1973, through September,30, 
1977. This document reflected the casualty status of servicemen 
who had not returned based on information which had been provid- 
ed by the three main military services since^ the end of the war. 

: . -As such, the ComptroUer’s records provided “ •?££ ; 

line from which to examine the actual status of POW/MIAs. For 
instance, the records showed that there were 1,929 servicemen ca^ 
tured or missing before the start of Operation Homecoming and 
more than 1300 captured or missing by the end ofOperationHome- 
■coming. The records also showed that there were an additional 
tlOO servicemen who had been declared dead during the war, but 
whose remains had not been recovered. The Committees taskwas 
to examine the accuracy of these numbers and to compare them 
with lists maintained by the services and the D1A. . 

Accordingly, the Committee requested and received from each 
service either microfiche or paper copies of all casualty files. The 

Committee was also provided access to both_ the casualty anlintel- 

Ugence files of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) and 
DIA’s POW/MIA Office, respectively. . Q ... 

Iii January 1992, the Committee located the files of a U.S. Army 
unit responsible for maintaining files on American and foreign 
POWs from 1968 until 1971. The records of this unit desmbe the 
broad history of the DoD's POW/MIA accounting effort from the 
earliest days of the Vietnam conflict. 173 At the rawest offte Com- 
mittee, all key documents in this collection were declassified by the 

N ^’srew^^>cument an important part of the national intelli- 
gence picture before, during, and after Operation Homecoming. 
Sy indicate that D1A had not always recorded the, sane casualty 
status for an individual as had the individual 8 

but the Committee found no evidence descnbmg DIA s methodolo- 
gy. Analysis was also complicated by the near total unavailability 
of service intelligence staff documents. . . . 

. The Defense Department, with layers of command and a <*rtain 
overlap in responsibilities, produced volumes of material at eacn 

>”87.5 cubic feet of archival files, of. the. US. Amy’s 22nd Prisoner of War hifonnation 
Center cumntly at the National Archives, Suitland Reference Branch. 
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level in the military hierarchy. For example, each separate mili- 
tary service had separate casualty and intelligence files and sepa- 
rate staffs who developed them. The Committee soug ht to b ring 
this material together r and : to locate material Jromthe Key military 
commands in Washington, from the Pacific Command in Hawaii, 
and from unified and specified commands in the Pacific theater. 
Little, if any, of these records had been sought iri prior investiga- 
tions of the POW/MIA issue. ■ • 

Today, after more than a year of diligent searching, certain key 
groups or documents cannot yet be located. The Committee also 
learned that many of the individual service files have either been 
lost or destroyed. v." 

For example, the U.S. Army’s Deputy Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence (DCSINT) has been unable to locate any of his agency’s ar- 
chival POW/MIA intelligence staff records from the Vietnam war 
era. This > in4uto~mtenim7Mf^iig^cl'Ln|of)s^ inemorMda, plan- 
nirig documents and similar records documenting what the Army 
knew or suspected about personnel captured or missing in South- 
east Asia. It remains unknown whether the records were destroyed 

or simply misplaced. v 

; In another example, the U.S. Marine Corps initially reported to 
the Committee that it had transferred all of its documents to the 
Defense Intelligence Agency 11 years ago. When this turned out to 
be incorrect, the Corps reported that it had shipped the documents 
-to the National Archives in 1990 for secure-storage. The documents 
were turned over to DIA’s Central Documentation Office in Octo- 
ber 1992 for declassification. 

The U.S. Navy provided a small, collection of assorted documents 
in response to the Committee’s request, but advised that nothing 
further could be located. After repeated prodding from the Commit- 
tee, the Navy reported that all remaining POW/MIA records had 
been destroyed in about 1975. Committee investigators then uncov- 
ered extensive Navy records at the Naval Historical Center which 
had been transferred there in 1973, including most of the major 
files of the Chief of Naval Operations’ Special Assistant for POW/ 
MIA Affairs. There are indications that certain sensitive Naval in- 
telligence files were shipped to DIA in 1981, while others appear to 
have been destroyed in 1975 or 1981. 

The U.S. Air Force provided no response to the Committee’s 
original request for records. Finally, in September 1992, the Com- 
mittee was provided a printout of a small portion of the archives at 
the Joint Services SERE (Search, Evasion, Rescue, Escape) Agency 
(JSSA) in Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. A Committee staff survey of a small 
portion of the JSSA files uncovered wartime Air Force Intelligence 
staff files. It appears that the wartime air intelligence files were 
transferred; to JSSA in 1974, put on microfiche (where they have 
become largely illegible when printed out) and the original docu- 
ments destroyed. Documents recovered from partially readable 
JSSA archives have filled in important gaps in understanding joint 
service activities, particularly after Operation Homecoming. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) located in permanent storage its 
collection of POW/MIA related memoranda. These documents have 
been made available to the Committee through the Central Docu- 
mentation Office (CDO). The Committee also located a monumental 
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study on the history of covert, operations in Southeast Asia, the 
MACVSOG Document Study, together with Other appropriate spe- 
cial operations annual histories. At publication time, these docu- 
ments had been: declassified, .or, soon were to be. 1.. - 

Sources indicate that there Were some intelligence reports on 
POW/MIAs collected through MACVSOG during the war, especial- 
ly ; in Laos; Unfortunately, the . Committee was not able to locate 
these reports. . .. : 

The Joint Task Force Full Accounting (JTF-FA) has yet to pro- 
vide the wartime permanent records of the principal organization 
responsible for monitoring the POW/MlA problem on the ground 
in Southeast Asia, the special operations related Joint Personnel 
Recovery Center (JPRC). JPRC was transformed into the Joint Cas- 
ualty Resolution Center in January 1973; the Committee has re- 
quested, but at publication time had yet to receive, an index of its 
archival files. The Pacific Command has reported it.has .nq dpcu- ; . 
ments, even though it was one of the most major command players 
throughout the Vietnam war. 

Finally, the Committee was. hindered in judging the accuracy of 
servicemen accounted for and not accounted for during the war by 
the fact that Search and Rescue (SAR) reports had been destroyed 
following the war. We note that Gen. Vessey confirmed to the Com- 
mittee that these records had been destroyed by 1979. 

In May, 1992, the Committee located and began an exhaustive 
review of DIA’s .1966-1981 archival POW/MIA files. The review 
was later expanded to include files at JSSA in Ft. Belvoir , Virginia. 
The archival files of both agencies brought to light -a broad range 
of wartime and post-wartime policy and accounting documents, 
automated data base printouts, and weekly data input sheets cover- 
ing the war and post-war period. ■ 

The Committee’s investigation disclosed the possible existence of 
other collections of POW/MIA related files which have been re- 
quested for review and declassification, but which at publication 
time had not been received. These include, but are not limited to, 
the POW/MIA staff and operational files of .the: Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (MACVj, J-2 staff element responsible, for 
management of POW intelligence in Vietnam, arid the Pacific Com- 
mand’s (CINCPAC) POW/MIA staff. 

The archival POW/MLA intelligence files from the Department 
of State are also undergoing declassification. However, the Commit- 
tee has been advised informally by the Department that these files 
are poorly organized and never have been indexed. 

The Committee located and examined many POW/MIA lists com- 
piled by official agencies involved in the accounting process over 
the last 20 years. Together these lists document the. evolution of 
the U.S. Government’s knowledge about the fate of American pris- 
oners and missing. On its own, each list is an imperfect snapshot of 
knowledge at one point in time during the past 31 years. Many of 
the lists were provided to the Committee by family members aim 
concerned individuals who had obtained the lists from the U.S. 
Government over the years. Because Of automation procedures, the 
Committee found that many of these lists had not been archived by 
the government at the time they were printed, but rather were 
continuously updated in an automated database. Nonetheless, the 
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Committee was able to make determinations on the comprehensive- 
ness of the lists, especially those produced by the DIA. 

. Many of the lists enabled the Committee to understand better in- 
telligence and casualty information pertaining to missing service- 
men. For instance, one important list, generated by DIA in 1979, 
included analytical comments indicating the possible survival or 
death of many unaccounted for U.S. personnel. Taken together, the 
DIA and State Department lists also showed that unaccounted for 
USAF personnel covered by the CIA at LIMA SITE 85 in Laos 
during the war did not show up on official lists until at least 1982, 
nine years after the war ended. 

In another instance, a JTF-FA list of priority cases in Laos pro- 
vided in March, 1992 indicated that several missing individ uals in : 
Laos were believed to have ejected from their aircraft before it 
crashed and to have reached the ground alive. 

Civilian accounting: State Department 

Although DIA included civilians in its accounting process, the Of- 
ficial responsibility for collecting information and determining the 
fate of American civilians missing in Southeast Asia was held bjr 
the Department of State. This was a natural outgrowth of the De- 
partment’s general responsibility to aid American citizens abroad. 

Information was maintained on missing civilians, including pri- 
vate citizens, journalists, missionaries, employees of U.S. govern- 
ment agencies including _DoD and the services, and employees of 
firms under contract to the U.S. Government. Sources used' to 
obtain information included U.S. intelligence agencies, private citi- 
zens, press reports, and foreign governments. 

During the’ war, the Special Assistant for POW/MIA Affairs (at- 
tached to the office of the Deputy Secretary of State), the East Asia 
Bureau, and the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs had re- 
sponsibility for POW/MIA accounting within State. The Special As- 
sistant’s office and the Consular Affairs bureau maintained files on 
missing civilians. This organizational structure for POW/MIA ac- 
counting remained essentially the same in the years after the war. 
However, in 1976 the Special Assistant’s responsibility for POW/ 
MIA affairs was transferred to the newly created Bureau for 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs and the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for POW/MIA Affairs was created 
within that bureau. The Office of Workers Compensation in the De- 
partment of Labor, which was responsible for financial support to 
the families of persons covered by the workers’ compensation pro- 
gram, also maintained records on many of the missin g. 

Unlike DoD, State did not categorize individuals as “prisoner”, 
“missing” or .“killed.” While there was firm information in some 
cases as to the fate of the individual, the Department avoided cate- 
gorization in the absence of official documentation. In testimony 
before the Committee in June, Frank Sieverts, who served as both 
the Special Assistant and Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
POW/MIA Affairs from 1966 to 1978, explained the rationale 
behind this policy: 
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. . . in the absence of official documentation, we did not 
label these individuals in this way. We simply kept files 
that were as complete as we could make them. 17 * 

_In:viewof-this-policy,State :did.not;compile..or,disseminate_the:. 
types, of POW/MIA lists created by DIA or DoD. Rather, State offi- 
cials communicated regularly with families in an effort to provide, 
as much information as possible. 

Civilian accounting: Central Intelligence Agency 

. During its investigation, the Committee also found that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency maintained information on missing civil- 
ians who had been emp the Agency in Laos. During the 

"secret war” in Laos, the CIA had operated three proprietary orga- 
nizations known as Air America, Continental Air Services, and 
Byrd and Sons. The Committee received information from CIA that 
40 personnel were lost by CIA during the war in Laos; as of publi- 
cation time, the CIA has informed the Committee that the fate of 
these individuals is known, except for six who are carried on lists 
maintained by DIA. 

None of the lists obtained by the Committee includes deserters 
because, as a matter of policy, DoD did not consider deserters to be 
military casualties. Although the Committee’s principal concern 
was POW/MIAs, there was interest in determining whether any 
deserters in Southeast Asia might have been the subjecLof reports, 
of alleged POWs surviving after 1973. A preliminary inquiry, by the 
Committee found that the issue of deserters and its relation to 
POW/MIA accountability had never been studied thoroughly by 
the Executive branch. 

Committee investigators identified a master list of 1,284 possible 
deserters from nine separate lists provided by various services and 
agencies. On March 19, 1992, the Committee provided this informa- 
tion to the Administrator of the Social Security Administration 
(SSA) and the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI). The Committee asked each agency to review all appropriate 
files and identify all known deserters locatable outside Southeast 
■Asia. v "f".' '.'••• ■■ 

In June 1992, the two agencies responded. The SSA Administra- 
tion was able to confirm more than 300 of the deserters located in 
the United States after the end of the Vietnam War. The FBI cor- 
related the 1,284 names on the master list to 1,198 individuals. Of 
these, there were no FBI records on 391 of the reported deserters; 
60 names were duplicates or represented an alias. There were in- 
vestigative files on all remaining individuals and copies of sensitive 
files were provided to the Committee for further review. 

In July 1992, the Committee forwarded the information to CDO 
with a request that the FBI’s information be compared to that in 
the databases of each individual service. To date, if appears that 
approximately 50 deserters remain unlocated in ' subsequent 
records; 

1,4 Hearing, Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 25 June 1992, p. 19. 
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The Committee notes that DIA and dLHTs assessment that 
fewer, than 100 (15 in one list; 65 in another) are known to have 
deserted while assigned to units in Vietnam. Only two of these in- 
dividuals, McKinley Nolan -and Earl Clyde Weatherman, are bfr 
lieved to have been in Vietnam after the fall of Saigon. 

The Committee also received information from officials in the 
former Soviet Union, and from a KGB defector in the United 
States, that a group of American servicemen had deserted a U.S. 
carrier in Japan with KGB assistance during the Vietnam War. 
These Americans had then traveled to Moscow and from there to 
other countries outside the United States. 

WARTIME ACCOUNTING ■ 

The process ; v.-;;.- ■; 

September . 1963, the Defense Department began to compile 
weekly statistical reports of American casualties in Southeast Asia. 
These reports, retroactive to 1961, were based on information pro- 
vided by each of the military services in accordance With a memo- 
randum from the Director, Statistical Services, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 178 The Comptroller was re- 
sponsible for compiling and publishing the reports during and after 
the war until 1982, when the duty was transferred to the Director- 
ate for Information Reports of the Washington Headquarters Serv- 
ices (DIOR). Changes in the statistical informatiorirwere made only 
upon notification from the services because the services had, and 
continue to have, the legal responsibility for making status deter- 
minations. • 

This casualty reporting system was driven primarily by the 
needs to re-staff missing personnel and to determine entitlements. 
Those who were incapacitated and unable to perform their as- 
signed task had to be accounted for and identified before replace- 
ment troops could be requisitioned, whether the individuals were 
believed to be missing or captured. Since the system was driven 
largely by personnel needs, the casualty categories were very spe- 
cific, designed to provide precise information as to whether some- 
one was dead, wounded or missing as a result of hostile or non-hos- 
tile action; whether someone was captured; and if dead, whether 
the body had or had not been recovered. Both the services and 
DIOR maintained this information, although DIOR’s reports con- 
sisted of the aggregate numbers of all service personnel in each of 
these categories. DIOR did not begin to keep information on service 
personnel by name until the end of Operation Homecoming in 
March 1973. ; '■ - 

The information collected by DIOR from the services established 
a database which was used not only for personnel reasons but also 
to coinpile information on those who were “unaccounted for” 
during and after the war. DIOR’s “unaccounted for” statistics were 
the “official” DoD statistics which were disseminated to Congress, 
other agencies, the public and the families. 


: . This reporting requirement was formalized in DOD Instruction 7730.22, issued December 
2,1963. . . , . / 
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Testimony presented to the Committee by Service representa- 
tives • in June 1992 suggested that the reporting policies and proce- 
dures; have varied. little from the early days of the war to the. 
present or. from service to service. In general, the reporting proce- 
dure consisted of collecting as much information as possible imme: 
diately or as soon as possible, after the loss incident, , including eye- 
witness accounts; and forwarding ■that information in the form of a 
casualty report from the unit commander through one or more 
levels of command to the service headquarters in Washington. In 
each service, the commanding officer of the unit held the initial re- 
sponsibility for determining the casualty status of an individual 
lost under his command. By law this status could be changed only 
by the Service Secretary or his designee. None of the services pro- 
vided casualty reports on individuals absent without leave (AWOL), 
unless information demonstrated that the absence was involuntary, 
or on deserters. Deserters were dropped from the military roles by 
all services unless they came back under military control. 

Early losses 

The United States sustained casualties in Laos in 1961, not all of 
which were accounted for through the 1962 Geneva Accords on 
Laos. y '■■■"■' 

The accounting for Americans captured or missing in Vietnam 
during the early 1960’s was complicated by the nature of the con- 
flict. Much of the Defense Department’s doctrine at the time was 
an outgrowth of lessons learned during World-War H and; the 
Korean War. These lessons provided little guidance for categorizing 
those who became unaccounted for while participating in an ill-de- 
fined, counter-insurgent war. This dilemma was illustrated by the 
Executive branch’s policy of referring to prisoners during this 
period as “detainees,” thereby avoiding a characterization associat- 
ed with formal involvement in war. 

Even by 1965, after the U.S. advisory effort in South Vietnam 
had given way to the deployment of Units of division size, there was 
still no clearcut definition of the conflict. Without a declaration of 
war or large-scale military mobilization,, it was questionable wheth- 
er the 1949 Geneva Convention governing the treatment of prison- 
ers of war was applicable. There was no effort, during these eairly 
years, to spur international efforts under the International Com- 
mittee for the Red Cross (ICRC) or similar organizations either to 
define the war as being an “armed conflict” in the legal sense or to 
designate those captured as bona fide prisoners of war. 

The increasing number of casualties, coupled with reports of pris- 
oner executions and North Vietnamese threats to try U.S. prison- 
ers as criminals, prompted a review of the issue during the first 
part of 1966. On July 21, 1966, the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense issued a directive providing that “U.S. military person- 
nel captured in Vietnam will be categorized as captured or in- 
terned rather than detainees.” 1 1 6 Thereafter, the United States 
argued (albeit in vain) that its prisoners should be accorded the 
protections of the Geneva Convention, including a public account- 

. I7, TAC Escape t Evasion Bulletin, M#y 1967. 0T 67198. . 
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ing, access by humanitarian groups and the right to send and re- 
ceive mail. 

DIA’s involvement ■■ ■■ ^ 

U.S. units arriving in Vietnam before and during the major 
build-up in 1965 collected and reported POW intelligence in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the DIA. Selected units in 
Vietnam also initiated agent operations in an effort to locate and 
recover American prisoners. In addition, the Military Assistance 
Command Studies and Observation Group (MACSOG) directed 
covert in-country and cross-border agent operations against targets 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly inside North 
Vietnam. These operations were carried out by the Joint Personnel 
Recovery Center (JPRC). JPRC’s activation was intended to meet a 
growing need for POW intelligence and to respond, if possible, to 

the intelligence developed. • _ 

The loss of servicemen at an ever increasing rate by 1966 in- 
creased the urgency of the accounting process and demonstrated 
the need for more and better intelligence. The effort to establish a 
focal point for POW/MIA accountability led to the involvement of 
the DIA in the accounting process. 

Beginning in late 1966, DIA was assigned specific responsibilities 
with regard to U.S. POWsby the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 1 77 The Serv- 
ices retained the responsibility for accounting for their own person- 
nel and for producing their own intelligence about the fate of casu- 
alties. DIA’s role was to ensure that a high priority was given to 
the collecting of POW intelligence. Beginning at thatrtime, detailed 
weekly casualty data was provided by the military services to DIA 
The result was the development of a second system of POW/MIA 
accounting m aintain ed by DIA and based on casualty information 
produced by DIOR and intelligence information. 

DIA’s role in the accounting process grew after 1966, as DIA as- 
sumed the chairmanship of the Interagency POW Intelligence Ad 
Hoc Committee and participated in the POW/MIA Intelligence 
Task Force formed in 1971. The intelligence branches of each of the 
military services, the CIA, and the State Department were repre- 
sented on each of these entities. ^ ^ 

: : r In October 1969, DIA approved the Pacific Command’s request 
for a Human Resources Collection Directive (HRCD), which enVi- 
sioned conducting agent operations in Laos and North Vietnam for 
the purpose of obtaining POW intelligence. 1 ™ The Pacific Com- 
mand pointed out the need for clandestine agent operations be- • 
cause the North Vietnamese had not divulged the identity and lo- 
cation of UB. prisoners. Two primary targets ytere establ is hed in 
Laos^Khang Khai and Sam Neua; and four in North Vietnam: Hoa 
Lo Pris^,. Xom Ap Lo Prison, Cu Loc Prison and the Citadel 
Prison. This effort was the start of a high-level clandestine agent 
operation, aspects of which remain classified. 

DIA’s wartime accounting efforts were focused almost exclusively 
on determining who were prisoners and where they were held. 

19 Aprai966, Subject Function) end Reeponabilitiec Related to 
m Human CoUection Dir^ve (HRCDj PH-1001, 1 October 1969. 
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Unlike the Services, DIA collected information on ( American civib 
ians as well as military personnel. However, DIA did not collect in- 
fomation on any individual until the services or the State Depart- 
ment indicated that that person was missing. As information on 
prisoners and missing was received, DIA’s POW /MIA Office at- 
tempted to correlate that informatidn to an individual POW or 
MIA. DIA had no written criteria or procedures, either during the, 
war or after, to determine who was a prisoner of war. DIA’s catego- 
rization of an individual as a POW was an “analytical judgment.” 

Prom 1966 onward, DIA kept an automated database reflecting 
who was a prisoner and who was missing. It did not keep records 
on Am ericans believed to have been killed, but whose bodies were 
not recovered, so DIA did not maintain wartime files on approxi- 
mately half of the 2,264 Americans currently listed as unaccounted 
for from the war in Southeast Asia. The only exceptions were those 
initially declared dead and later determined to have been captured. 

DIA relied on numerous sources of information including enemy 
news releases, captured documents, enemy prisoner interrogations, 
and intercepted enemy radio communications. Other information 
concerning the fate of missing or Captured individuals was received : 
from escapees and early releases. During the war, 84 individuals 
either escaped or were returned alive from captivity. Based on 
their reports, DIA listed 21 individuals to have died without the re- 
covery of remains. ■ ' V- ' 

In addition, the DIA relied on the “official” lists provided by 
North .Vietnam to private individuals and to Senator Kennedy in 
order to update and judge the accuracy of its own lists. One of the 
most important lists the DIA received was from an early releasee 
in 1969, Captain Wesley Rumble. While in captivity, Captain 
Rumble memorized a list of more than 300 servicemen whose 
names he Had heard in conversations with his fellow prisoners. 

Another important source of information, especially later in the 
war, was the receipt of mail from American prisoners in North 
Vietnam. Unfortunately, no mail came from either Gambodia or 
Laos and little was received from POWs held by the Viet Cong in 
South Vietnam. 179 r ; ■ 

DIA’s correlation efforts resulted in the establishment of what 
DIA officials call “workhig lists” of Americans believed by DIA to 
be missing or held captive., Since DIA has no legal responsibility 
for making casualty status determinations, these lists were, not 
“official”. At various times during and after the war, DIA’s lists 
differed from those maintained by the individual services. The ap- 
parent reason for this is that DIA was in a better position to re- 
spond quickly to new intelligence information than were .the 
boards set up by the services to review casualty status determina- 
tions. . . •• •/•y"--. .'. ••.r:. . : V: 

The DIA and the military services were not the only agencies in- 
volved in the POW/MIA issue. The U.S. Air Force had overall re- 
sponsibility for survival, escape and evasion. Within Vietnam, the 
JPRC was responsible for planning efforts to rescue U.S. POWs. 

Testimony, May 6, 1970, by G. Warren Nutter, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs), before the Subcommittee on National Security, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Cross-border operations 


Beginning in the mid 1960s the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) decid- 
ed to classify and/or falsify the loss locations of many military per- 
sonnel killed; captured or' missing in action from covert, cross^ 
border operations in Laos and Cambodia and exempt them from 
normal casualty reporting requirements. As a result, the casualty 
and, intelligence files for niany individuals lost on these “black” op- 
erations contained incorrect countries and locations of loss. The 
purpose of this policy was to maintain the secrecy surrounding U.S. 
operations in Laos and Cambodia. The consequence of this policy 
w |* that service casualty officers unwittingly provided families 
wuh inaccurate casualty data. For example, in one instance, a 
woman was tola that her husband was missing after a combat 
action in South Vietnam when, in fact, he had fallen from a heli- 
£ 0 §!®.r while being; extracted from an intelligence mission in Cam- 


.Corrections in loss locations for these. individuals were made be* 
ginning in Jlay 1970 for Laos and in May 1971 for Cambodia. 

T h ? °M 0S ? locations and coordinates did not occur until 

July 1973. Due to the loss and destruction of wartime special oper- 
ations records, the process of correcting inaccurate loss locations 
continued at least through 1977. . 

. The confusion caused by the falsification of the records was one 
ot many sources of concern expressed by Brig. Gen. Robert Kings- _ 
ton, first commander of the JCRC* when he assumed the job of ac- 
T^n 1 U g for U.S, personnel in the post-war period. The 

JLKG tiegan work with the wartime records it inherited from the 
Joint Personnel Recovery Center (JPRC). In, a message to the Pacif- 
ic Uommahd at the time, (Jen. Kingston wrote: 


^ Since its inception the JCRC has been confronted with 
the task of attempting to develop a complete and accurate 
database of information on missing and KIA personnel for 
whom search/investigation operations are required. At the 
time of its activation, the JCRC acquired the records of the 
Joint Personnel Recovery . Center (JPRC). Since that time, 
continuous and extensive efforts have been made to cor- 
rect deficiencies in the records. The premise that JPRC 
records were reasonably complete and accurate was erro- 
neous . ■ . Recently, the JCRC initiated search/investiga- 
tive operations and inadequacies in the records became ap- 
parent . . . Review of our records reveals numerous . , ; 
cases where there is reference to previous search/rescue 
A^fx^ 10n n but reports of the operations are not available. 
Additionally, there are instances of omitted or conflicting 
coordinates on crash locations. Due to previous security re- 
stnctions, some personnel are carried in one country when 
vr T ere ■ i R another . . .We have had cases of 

mA/Bm where research on the part of JCRC has re- 
vealea that remains were previously recovered. We expect 
there are more such cases. In few cases do JCRC records 
contain reports of eye-witpesses to the incident. In many 
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. cases, information contained in the records was obtained 
by informal liaison and word of mouth . i : '. 180 

Db 5 <HrantS'; related to the falsification of records concerning the, 
1tiK>s^;lbp^^^opM«i«aoai8 T: havei!b)eaar^efdEi^^Becr9€' DieDornmittlp" 
request. .'•*/. 

Databases jatid; accounting terms 

As indicated above there were two databases which, were used , 
within the DoD to determine the number of individuals unaccount- 
ed' for in Southeast Asia. The first database, which DIOR main- 
tained, w as built upon’ basic casualty information provided by the 
services. V •' 

The second, created by DIA, consisted of casualty information 
from DIOR and intelligence information; During and after the war 
both DIOR and DIA used their respective databases to generate 
lists of those unaccounted for. 

During the war the term “unaccounted for” was used by DIOR, 
and thus officially by the DoD, to: refer to prisoners of war and 
missing. Until 1973, DIOR included both those “missing in action” 
(MIAs) and those “missing in nonhostile circumstances” (MNH) 
under the ; term ''missing.” The MNH. are individuals who disap- 
peared under non-combat situations. Beginning in 1973, DIOR 
began treating MIAs and MNHs as separate categories ahd report- 
: ed them as such. : /• • . : - v "■ V \ 

During the war and throughout most of the 1970s, DIA used two 
categories to refer to those who were unaccounted for: prisoner of 
war and missing in action. The latter included those lost under 
both hostile and non-hostile circumstances. \ . • 

During the war, field units established casualty boards to review 
and' make recommendations on the casualty status of each individ- 
ual unaccounted for. Casualty boards were expected to meet while 
incidents were still fresh in people’ s minds, witnesses were readily 
locatable, and pertinent documents could be made available. In 
many cases, particularly with respect to the loss of Air Force and 
Navy pilots over North Vietnam, the casualty review boards con- 
cluded that an individual had been killed but that the remains 
were not recoverable at the time. These casualties were categorized 
by DIOR, the services, and DIA as “killed in action/body hot recov- 
ered” (KIA/BNR). Individuals in this category were not considered 
to be “unaccounted for” during the war years. The Committee 
notes* however, that in some cases information later surfaced that 
provided an accounting for those listed as KIA/BNR. 

Casualty status determinations 

The Missing Persons Act gives Service Secretaries the sole statu- 
tory authority to make casualty determinations. The law was en- 
acted to alleviate financial hardships endured by the dependents of 
members of the military services who were officially carried as 
"missing.” It requires the Service Secretaries to review the deter- 
mination of casualty status within 12 months of the individual’s 

• ‘••COMUSSAG/JCRC NKP THAI Meeage 260440z May 73, Subject: Development of Com- 
pleteand Adequate J[CRC Data Base. 



nlflV^ nJaL a ff , lK iSSing '-” A P res “ m P tive finding of death (PFOD) 
may be wade if the service member can no longer reasonably be 
presumed to be living and if the passage of time, the absence of in- 

JfflSSrt 18 3 1?gaI .mechanism for permitting thd 

** ** 

pS^DsfOTlu?” ^ the ^ the Secretaries ap- 
d^ths were reported by POWs released in South Vietnam by the 

1970, N ® rth Vietnam released what its officials pur- 
^ ^ 3 “mprehensive list of U.S. POWs detsuhed ihsidp" 

N6^ Vietnam : 3 ^ of 20 servicemen reported by 
North Vietnam as having died in its custody. Dr. Roger E Shields 

Secretary of Defense (ISA),recommended 
rmHfip^^Tk^iSPm 1186 tliat -'list -be- accepted “as ari official 

thestatus of the menlisted 

toS . 

fkl n < 5 f. subsequent memorandum, Dr. Shields recommended that 

SteSreted'uSSmlf 1 ***1 ^ Missing Persohs Act was, 
St S Sfifid th u 3uthent J « :it y of North Vietnam's 

wSr®# ana^that there be a coordinated notification to the 
next-of-kin. Dr. Shields wrote further: w me 

if we will receive: the informa- 

jL > ln^ Uu ^if by the Geneva Oanvention . . . A fmdiW 
; death^ in. these cases .will not foreclose a continuing 
dem^d for more details from NVN. We suspect most 
■,-ta^tof-kui) vnll accept a finding of death, but afew may 
protest very vocally . . ... It is doubtful that legal action 
^f^® 3gln | a of death would be successful in over* ; 

f 3 ^ rvi ® e Secretary s decision. Similar actions at- 
tempted m the past have failed. ^ 0 v a - 

De ^ ei J® e Melvin Laird did not concur with Dr 
M^^pecwnpawdation; .or the ground that it might undercut 
^ mpISment^thH. l.j North, yteteaft. of the 

A^&rowl 9 £t*SiJ reparin ® fl>r <Je impaidtag release of 
American ru W s ^ that would accompany the simmer of the Ppacp 

tytye aftermath of the Vietnam conflict . . . one of the 
m^jor problems which will face the Department of Defense 

22. ,, 1^0 emOran<1U “ 1 - 20250/71 ' Subject: PW List Released by North Vietnamese December : 
Missing jn^Uohfa’ 72 , OASD/ISA, Subject: Account for US. Servicemen : 
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... and several hundred family members will be the resolu- 
tion of the status of our men missing and unaccounted for 
v throughout Indochina. Continuing uncertainty . . . has re- • 
"T suited in an increasing distress - .', .among the next of kin . 
pressure will be intense . . . to adequately resolve the MlA : 
cases within a reasonable time frame. 

'War-time lists . 

, .During, tlve war, DoD kept two broad categories of Msts of PO W/ 
MlAs. The first was the basic casualty lists prepared by the sei-v- 
“ es > the second; was intelligence casualty lists prepared by DIA and 
the DoD for the purpose of tracking those who were “unaccounted 
for . Early computer models and automated data processing (ADP) 
began to be used in casualty accounting during the late 1960’s. Ac- 
. curacy ^dependea^on the reliability: of information- entered and: the 
care taken by those entering it. At times, errors in one area or an- 
other caused the production of lists which were not totally accu- 
rate, yyy y : Vw .y . y :.;yy yyyy y y.;y 

...Although individual casualty reports were often unclassified; 
except in. the case of covert cross-border losses, the overall lists of 
casualties were usually classified as, “confidential." Intelligence 
lists were routinely classified as “secret.” The reason for the differ- 
ent degree of .classification was that the intelligence lists often con- 
tained more precise data .about loss ‘location and analysis of the 
likelihood of capture. The estimated location often reflected a' 
range of intelligence estimates and may, or may not, have been 
based on firm information. 

: The refusal of the DRV to apply the 1949 Geneva Convention to 
the Vietnam War was an obstacle to, U.S. efforts to confirm the 
casualty status and condition of American POWs. For example 
very little mail was received from U.S. POWs prior to 1970, despite 
prisoners right to send and receive mail under the Convention. 
DoD did receive some wartime lists and other forms of information 
abopt American POWs from private individuals who were involved 
with the peace movement. 

In 1967, Mr. Joseph Elder, a staff member of the American 
friends. Service Committee, traveled to North Vietnam carrying 
with him , a small quantity of mail to be delivered to POWs. 

1 nrough 1969, he and other Friends staff carried mail from next-of- 
kin, m the United States to POWs in Vietnam and often brought 
mail from POWs to their next-of-kin when, they returned. The 
quantity on mail on each, trip varied from a half dozen letters to 
hundreds. The Friends’ effort was complemented by anti-war activ- 
ists who also traveled to Vietnam: • 

In October 1969, Mr. Elder met with U.S. officials in Hong Kong 
and^yras given a list of U.S. POWs about whom the U.S hoped 
y* 01 >h Vietnam could provide information. The U.S. officials soon 
changed their minds, however, and asked Mr. Elder not to share 
the. list with the North Vietnamese. As a consequence, Mr. Elder 

^ . ^ ort ^ ^* e ^ narn to provide its own list of American 
POWs. This request was denied. 
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On November 26, 1969 DIA received what it described intemallv 
as its “first list.’,’ I 83 While perhaps coincidental, the receipt, from 
Hanoi of such a list may have been related to Mr. Elder’s visit to 

Hanoitheprevious-month.This“firstlist”,consistingof59nam^' 

was provided to anti-war activist Mr. David Dellinger. Of the 59 
names on the Dellinger list, 54 were carried by both DIA and the 
services as POWs; The other five were carried as POWs by DIA 
and as MIAs by their respective services. 184 
^In January 1970, the Committee of Liaison with the Families 
(COLIAFAM), released a list of 156 U.S. POWs detained in North 
Vietnam. The Co-Directors of the Committee were Cora Weiss arid 
David Dellinger. The Committee also released a list of five service- 
men “confirmed as being dead by the North Vietnamese.” Of. these 
five, three were listed by the DRV at the time of the Paris Peace 
Accords as having died in captivity, while the other two were never 

confirmed as having been held captive. The remains dif all five have 

been repatriated. : .* - , 

Throughout 1970 and 1971, the list of confirmed POWs grew, as 
efforts to facilitate the exchange of mail and to obtain partial lists 
■ from North Vietnam slowly progressed. Mail and other informa- 
tion arrived through a variety of channels, including the Friends, 
COLIAFAM, other activists, Mr. H. Ross Perot, and even the Swed- 
ish Prime Minister, Olav Palme. By September 1970, the number of 
confirmed American prisoners had risen to 335. On December 22, 
1970, North Vietnam provided Senator Edward Kennedy with a list- 
of 368. As before, the North Vietnamese claimed that ^ his was a 
comprehensive list of U.S. POWs detained inside North Vietnam. 

In mid-1972, the Japanese “Nipon Dempa” News Agency re- 
leased a list of 390 U.S. POWs. 185 DIA analysis found that 339 of 
the names on this list had been acknowledged previously as POWs 
by the DRV, 9 were individuals already released, 20 were service- 
men the DRV had reported earlier as dead, and 22 were new 
names, all airmen lost over North Vietnam between December 
1970 and May 1972. 

In June and August, 1972* Senator Kennedy announced the re- 
ceipt of two new lists, of 24 and 10 respectively. AH of the names 
on these lists were associated With recent combat activity. By the 
faU of 1972, the list of confirmed U.S; POWs held by North Viet- 
nam had risen to more than 400. 

The Sullivan report : ' 

In June 1972, a high-level interagency report on the POW/MIA 
issue was completed under the direction of Assistant Secretory of 
State WUliam H. Sullivan, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Group on Viet- 
nam. 188 The report examined lessons to be learned from the POW 

list. Hum ofUS POWs Released Thru UA Mobilisation Committee. "First List 26 Nov,. 

jV'l difference . is.syrapomatlc of the iaclcof foil coordination between DIA and the serb- 

■H? JJ PfO^j The reasons for the difference were.that DIA analysts had deter- 

information/frbm 1 early releases, that the five should be con- 
S1 “ er *? POWs. The five individuals listed as MIA were later reclassified as POWs and returned 
«l've from oapuvity during Operation Homecoming. . . . ” ■ . 

E - 21 June 1972, Subject Reported "Master last", ; 

11 * JCS 2478/611-4, 20 June 1972; OASD/ISA Memorandum 1-26292/71. 
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exchange at the end of the Korean war, the French exnerience in 
In ™f hl « a 1 , 1 . n 1954 > and the U.S. experience in Laos in 1962. ’ 

, 

Stwr7 and P^calobjectiye was the withdrawal of all U.S. miliV 
St rC - eS and t !? e . eventual taiceover of South Vietnam and the 
countnes Lare and Cambodia. It presumed that 
North Vietnam was using U.S, POWs as leverage to achieve US 
2 ^speculated; the possibility that U.S. POWs 
“ Naming chips. The report cited Laos asa 
SLi of . co . ncer P bncause of the more than: 300 Americans 

tu P0Ws captured in Laos had been moved to North Viet- 

2 wf,r e that a number of Americans 

could still _ be held as prisoners in Laos. The Pathet Lao had 
stonewalled on any accounting for U.S. POWs until srfter a ceas* 
fire and the cessation of all U.S. bombing in Laos 
As^to how many U.S. POWs might actually be repatriated tba 
report concluded that an estimate! 120 Americans werfahite te 
c^ptnnty oyer and above the approximately 400, officially acknowl- - 
ege|#t;the, tmaecby: NCrMietnam. Returning S 
pected to prorade answers about the fate of many of theSiS. 
With respect to a post-ceasefire accounting, the report stated that 
lessons learned from the Korean War suggested it might not be 
possible to account for Americans immediately, or to recover Amer- 
1C n5i wai ' dead from areas of enemy control “ 

The report also noted that North Vietnam had raised the war 
reparations issue since 1967 arid had linked it both to a ceasefire 
«L' *> **#*<*. Sufci. report. & 
rSarnoftt&POW? expressed opposition to any payxectfor the 

Preparations for repatriation 

_ The military services had been charged with maintaini ng dos- 
siers on each POW and MIA since August 1966. 187 The dossiers 
were to include the most recent photograph, a summary of person- 
nel and medical records with complete identification data the cir- 
SJvmf KrS 16 ^.“formation about the indttdual re- 

S d nart ftfrtS 111116 8 ca f. ualt ^ and appropriate military Orders; 
°AnD e Pf e P arat »ons for Operation Homecoming, DIA 
*55™!^ ADPsystem, originally developed for the Air Force by 

of thpSiS?f^ r ’ m orde f to “ • • expedite the determination 
of ir® s *atus °f U.S. personnel not returned to US. control ” 188 
• JJ&JP ^tem.was managed by DIA ‘V.:. for the expeditious 

briefme of IW^S 8 ! 8 “Ration derived from the initial de- 
,^^«K.of-PWs and to provide intelligence support to the USG 
oth .® r national bodies.” On October 11, 1972, DIA 
j 16 m r A F ° rCe - executive agency authority over the 

ADP system under DIA management . 188 Information entered into 
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the database would be from both military and civilian sources. Ci- 
vilian-associated information would be collected by the military, 
based on a 1972 agreement between DIA and the Department of 
State and would be reported to State. 190 

The ADP agreement specified that the Air Force would deter- 
mine the distribution of the initial debriefing reports but, in fact, 
the DIA played a key role. 191 It excluded from the distribution list 
the JCRC, which was charged with seeking to resolve the status of 
MIAs and KIA/BNRs through the recovery of remains. DIAs argu- 
ment, put forward by its POW/MIA Chief, Commander Charles 
Trowbridge, was that the Phase IE debriefings were too volumi- 
nous, would require extensive photocopying, were not casualty-ori- 
ented and did not provide information of value to the mission of 
the JCRC. The CINCPAC was excluded from the list for similar 
reasons. 1 98 •' : ?V v ■ ■ V’.y ■ : .y' 

Operation homecoming accounting 

The Paris Peace Accords were signed and POW lists exchanged 
on January 27, 1973. The U.S. delegation received what were repre- 
sented to be complete lists from the DRV and PRG. The United 
States did not at any time during the negotiations, or after, present 
the Vietnamese with its list of Americans expected to be returned: 
American negotiators feared that prisoners would be withheld or 
used as bargaining chips if a U.S. list were handed over. 

As of -January 27, 1973, the Defense Department listed 1,929 
Americans unaccounted for. These included 1,220 missing in hostile 
action (MIA), 118 others missing from non-combat related causes 
(MNH), and 591 servicemen officially listed as prisoners of war 
(POW). These statistics were based on the status determination 
made by the service Secretaries. In addition, 1,118 servicemen had 
been declared dead by the service Secretaries without the recovery 
of remains. ... 

The DIA list was not identical to the DoD list, in part because 
the DIA list included civilians. The DIA list of 1,98(5 unaccounted 
for included 54 civilians, of whom 41 were listed as POWs and 13 
as missing. The remaining 1,932 unaccounted for were military per- 
sonnel including 626 listed as POWs and 1,306 listed as miccing 
Unfortunately, the Committee was unable to locate any archival 
compilation of names to support DIA’s statistics or any evidence to 
suggest that DIA attempted to coordinate its overall statistics with 
those of the services or the DoD. 

On January 28, 1973, the DIA completed its first analysis of the 
DRV/PRG lists and reported its findings to the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs. The 
DRV/PRG lists totaled 717 persons, including both U.S. and for- 
eign nationals. The DRV list had 495 names; the PRG had 222. A 
total of 577 Americans were to be repatriated alive, Of whom 22 

190 Memorandum U-3, 070/DI-6, 22 Jan 73, Subject: Processing of U.S. Civilian Returnees 

191 Staff Summary Sheet, DI-6, undated in Dec 72, Subject: EGRESS KECAP Debriefing Re^. 

ports. : • ■ t ■ . •' 

t 199 Memorandum, DI-6; Subject: Homecoming Debriefing Reports, undated; JCS 2095/83, 25 

Jan 73. . • •• ' ■ 1 
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were civilians. According to DIA, this left 1,325 Americans not ac- 
counted for, including 56 listed as POWs and 1,269 Missing. 1 98 

On January 29, the DIA reported the following breakdown to the 
Chairman^of the Jorat r Ghiefs of:Steff and"the Secretary of Defense: 
566 Americans were to be returned alive; 64 were reported as 
having died in captivity; and 87 of those DIA had listed as POWs 
and 1,277 listed as MlAs were not accounted for! 194 The break- 
down was corrected on January 31 to include one additional unac- 
counted for MIA. 195 In a later report, DIA indicated that of the 64 
listed as having died in captivity, 18 had previously been so listed 
by the services and DIA, 9 had been listed as MIA, 3 were cases of 
misidentification, and 34 had been listed by DIA as POWs. . 

Also on January 29, DoD’s POW/MIA Task Force provided its 
own analysis of DRV/PRG lists. 198 It determined that the DRV list 
of 495 names included 12 persons previously released, 23 reported 
to have died, ~and 460 to be released (456 military, 1 civilian and 3 
foreign nationals.) The PRO list of 222 included 50 previously re- 
leased, 47 said to have died in captivity, and 125 to be released (99 
military, 21 civilians and 5 foreign nationals.) 

On February 1, 1973, the DRV provided U.S. officials with an Ad- 
ditional list (DRV/Laos list) of 10 persons who had been captured 
in Laos. The DIA reported that, with the new list, a total of 586 
Americans were to be returned alive, 63 had died in captivity, and 
80 POWs and 1,276 MIAs remained unaccounted for. 

Chi February 6, 1973, DIA provided its analysis of the names on 
the DRV/Laps list, in addition to expressing concern about the in- 
completeness of the list. Of the nine Americans and one Canadian 
on the list: three had been listed as POWs associated with Laos; 
four were listed by DIA as POWs associated with North Vietnam 
and by the services as POWs associated with Laos; and two were 
listed as MIAs. DIA also noted, with concern, that 215 of the 350 
missing Americans in Laos were lost under circumstances where 
the enemy probably had knowledge of their fate. 

The DIA report mentioned that the agency had listed a total of 
13 Americans as POWs associated with Laos prior to the first ex- 
change of lists on January 27. Four of these were accounted for on 
the DRV/PRG lists and three on the DRV/Laos list. This left six 
individuals— five servicemen and one civilian— listed by DIA as 
POWs associated with Laos. It should be noted that, at this point, 
tee military services listed only two servicemen as having been 
confirmed captured in Laos. The reasons for the difference were (1) 
tee inclusion of one civilian and (2) because, three of those listed as 
POWs by DIA did not meet the services criteria for classification 
due to insufficient evidence of captivity. 

In hindsight, the DIA reports between January 29 and, February 
6, 1973, indirectly impinged on the services authority to determine 
casualty status by reporting as accounted for all those listed on the 

IM Memorandum for the Director OASD (ISA), PW/MIA task Force, 29 January 1973, Sub- 
ject;. PW/MIA Activities Report (270530 Jan 73-282200 Jan 72 (sic). 

1,4 Memorandum for the Chairman, JCS, S-3/DI-6C2, 29 Jan 73, Subject; Noth Vietnamese/ 
Viet Cong Prisoner Lists. . 

1,1 Memorandum, DIA/DI-6C2, 31 January 1973, Subject: Analysis of Enemy Lists of UiS. 
Personnel. 

. 1M Fact-Sheet, PW/MIA Task Force, 29 January 1973. 
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DRV/PRG lists as having died in captivity (or returned alive). In 
fact, DOD took no action to adjust its official casualty records pend- 
ing actual repatriation of live POWs and a formal casualty board 

:review bf-the status of those hdt:so repatriated. Since^he eiddence 

of death for those reported by the DRV and PRG to have died in 
captivity was not necessarily conclusive, these reports may have 
contributed to future misunderstandings about who had been ac- 
counted for and who had not.- '■■.'■i’-; 

; At Operation Homecoming, ten Americans, including one civil- 
ian, were listed as unaccounted for over China. Of these, three had 
been reported alive in the Peking Municipal Prison as late as De- 
cember 1971 and were released in March 1973. The others remain 
unaccounted-for. . 

POW numbers ; . .• •>/,..!, C; 

: : As mentioned above, DIA listed 80 Americans as unaccounted for 
POWs after the exchange of the DRV/Laos list. This number was 
reduced by one with the return of Captain Robert White, who was 
not on the Paris lists, but was repatriated alive on April 1, 1973. 
This left 79 on the DIA list, 67 military and 12 civilians. At the 
same time, DoD listed only 53 servicemen as POWs; two of these 
were considered MIA by DIA. Both were later found, to have been 
captured and to have died in captivity. Of DIA’s 67 military, one 
was a deserter not carried by DoD as a casualty; the remaining 16 
were servicemen last known alive on the ground, but not confirmed, 
ih captivity. With one exception, DlA changed its listing to con- 
form to services’ listings within six months of the end of Operation 
Homecoming. The exception was U.S. Navy Commander Harley H. 
Hall, whose plane had been shot down only hours before the sign- 
ing of the Paris Peace Accords. The Navy’s listing of Commander 
Hall was subsequently changed to POW. 

Information from, returned POWs 

American POWs from Southeast Asia returned in four major 
groups from February 12 through March 28, 1973. DoD reported 
that 566 servicemen returned, including 513 of the 591 listed by 
DoD as POWs, and 53 others DoD carried as missing. Twenty-five 
American civilians also returned. 

The returned prisoners were initially interviewed at dark Air 
Force Base in the Philippines. One of the primary objectives of the 
debriefing process was to obtain information about the fate of other 
Americans known to both military and civilian returnees. For 
more information about the debriefing process, see chapter five. 

The debriefinp produced information that some unaccounted for 
servicemen had been alive in captivity at one point, although many! 
of the individuals were believed by the returnees to have subse-. 
quently died. By early April, the Homecoming Center at dark Air • 
Force Base reported that returned POWs had provided information 
on 156 servicemen who “may have died in captivity.” 197 

The Conunitteelocated documentary evidence that DIA kept files 
of information it received from the debriefing of returning 

: ••’ Homkomini Center message, April, 1973; ' 
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POWs. 19 $ The files indicate, for example, that information about an 
: unaccounted-for POW or MIA would be transmitted to the service 
debrief ers : in or der to obtain corroborat ion , or denial from other 
fdrmer“PO\Vs. However, tFe Gommittee was unable to locate any. 
compilation of records Confirming that this was done in every case. 

The Committee also failed to locate any plan for updating DIA’s 
database in response to the debriefings. 

As mentioned above, the DIA often had acted on evidence of cap- 
tivity to categorize servicemen and civilians as prisoners well 
beforfe the service casualty review, boards acted. During Operation 
Homecoming, however, DIA policy appeared to change. Instead of, 
acting on evidence from the debriefings about a missing Ameri- 
can’s capture and death, DIA began waiting for the service's to offi- 
cially change his status. The Committee was not able to locate any 
document s expla ining t h e basi s for this c han g e in approach; Fnr ' 
additional information concerning Operation Homecoming, please 
see Chapter 5. : \ \ 

POST-HOMECOMING ACCOUNTABILITY: APRIL 1973-APRIL 1975 

At the. end of Operation Homecoming, 591 American POWS had 
returned, 566 military and 25 civilians (Including the 10 who were 
on the DRV/Laos list). Testimony of DlA and DOD officials in- 
volved in the accounting process at the time, and archival DIA doc- 
uments, convey disappointment and frustration over the unexpect- 
edly low number of returnees and the - outcome of returnee debrief- . 
ings: ■' " - 

In June 1992, Gen. Eugene F. Tighe, Jr. (USAF, Ret.), who direct- 
ed the CINCPAC effort to produce a list of expected returnees prior 
to Operation Homecoming, testified about his reaction at the time 
to the enemy lists: 

My personal view was shock because I had a great deal 
of faith in the approximate numbers of those lists that we 
had compiled . . . and my reaction was that there was 
something radically wrong with the lists versus our infor- 
mation, that they should have contained many more 
names. That was my personal judgment and that was a 
collective judgment of all those that had worked compiling 
the lists. 199 . ' . 

Similarly, Dr. Roger Shields, DoD’s Deputy Secretary for Interna- 
tional Economic and POW/MIA Affairs from 1971 to 1977, told the 
Committee: V:'“v . ■ - ; ; : 

We knew immediately upon receiving this list of those to 
be. repatriated and those said to have died in captivity, 
that men whom we knew had, at one time, been alive and 
in captivity were omitted from the list altogether. After 
debriefing those who returned, we knew also that the 
names of some men who may have died in captivity were 
■ also not on the lists. 200 

. f ** HOMECOMING Intelligence Center (HOMIC) (DI-6) Incoming Message Log, FebruaiK 
April 1973; 

Hearing Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affair* 25 June 1992, p, 158. 
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: In his testimony, Admiral Thomas Moorer, Chairman of the 
joint Chiefs of Staff from 1971-1975, stated: 

; -V . I expected the interrogation- of the POW’s that, 

were released to reveal, some information on the PQW’s 
that were still held in the immediate vicinity of Hanoi. I 
also hoped that factual information would be developed as 
to the existence of POW’s in outside areas of North Viet- 
nam . the returnees added very little to the information 
on hand. 201 /-'v.-.- >'• >• 

A DIA memo, prepared in early April 1973, summed up the agen- 
cy’s view in the immediate aftermath of Operation Homecoming: 

' . There has been no progress in obtaining the release of, 

. or ah accounting for, US personnel captured/lost in Laos 
- or Cambodia. There-has been-no progress in obtaining in- : r : - 
formation frbm the DRV or PRG on US personnel (last 
known alive in captivity and) not released (or accounted 
for). . .With Operation Homecoming essentially complete, it 

is anticipated that efforts will be directed toward achieving 

sojjie results in these areas. 202 

Efforts to obtain a better accounting of missing Americans com 
tinued in Southeast Asia after Operation Homecoming was con- 
cluded. / '-v" 

-The mission of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC), acti- 
vated in January 1973, was to search for* recover and identify, dead 
and missing U.S. personnel in Southeast Asia. JCRC’s assignment 
did not include investigating the possibility that live Americans 
were held against their will in the area after Operation Homecom- 
ing, although they did receive reports suggesting that unidentified 
U.S. POWs were still alive. Additionally, JCRC remains recovery 
operations were limited to areas under friendly control in South 
Vietnam. Active JCRC investigations in these areas continued until 
December 15, 1973, when one of its teams was ambushed at a site 
and an American, serviceman was killed. With the virtual cessa- 
tion of JCRC’s field efforts after this incident, the JCRC was essen- 
tially going through the motions with little or no success, according 
to its Deputy Commander, Col. Eugene Hollis. 203 
: In the months immediately following Operation Homecoming/ 
DIA continued to adjust its accounting lists. On April 13, 1973, the 
DIA isubmitted its last weekly memorandum to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the JCS concerning the prisoner debriefings. The report 
indicated that the returnees had provided information indicating 
the possible death of 46 of the Americans who had been listed as 
POW and 110 of those listed as MIA . 

On April 16, 1973, the DIA adjusted its intelligence requirements 
for July-December 1973 to include information on the “approxi- 
mately” 1,357 Americans “thus far unaccounted for, who may be 
Prisoners of War, the location and defense of their PW camps, and 

. Hearing, Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affaire, 24 June 1992, pp. 150-151. 

DIA Memo, undated circa t- Apr 73, Subject PW Debriefing Since Mid-March 1973. 

Select Committee deposition of CoL Eugene Hollis, March, 1992., 




a resolution of the status of personnel officially listed as missing-in- 
action.” 204 ;.••• • • 

In late April,- 1973,. Dr. Roger Shields, who served as head of: the 
POW/MIA Task Force with the Department of Defense, met with 
representatives of the service Secretaries. The outcome of that, 
meeting was a goal of resolving, within six to eight months the 
status of all armed services personnel not. returned to American ; 
control. In Cambodia or Laos, a resolution would await the negotia- 
tion of peace agreements in those countries. 205 

On May 18, 1973, the DIA listed “65 prisoners of war not ac- 
counted. for on any enemy lists” and “1,238 personnel missing in 
action not accounted for on any enemy lists.” 206 „ 

Itx a report to Deputy Secretary of Defense Clements on May 22, 
1973, DIA noted that 1,303 persons were still officially unaccounted 
r forj p not including 27 ^ reported-by-the^DRG/PRG as having^died in 
captivity whose remains had not been recovered. Returnee debriefs 
indicated that approximately 100 of these 1,303 were probably 
dead”; at the time the status of approximately 70 of those was 
- being changed from POW or MIA to KIA/BNR.^ 7 - - -- --- - -- r 
On May 24, 1973, Dr. Roger Shields wrote in a memorandum to 
his superiors that “we have over 1300 unaccounted for, and this 
means that we have no information to show conclusively that a 
man is either-alive or dead." 40 ® . - > . . ,. C. 

By June "30, 1973, the DOD Comptroller’s Office was still listing 
r by name 67 U.S. military personnel as ’‘Hostile Captured. Only 
two POWs had Laos as the country "of casualty, although there 
were more than 300 servicemen missing there. : ; - 

As ofearly July 1973, 142 Americans previously listed as missmg 
or POW had been declared dead based on a PFOD; 9 had been re- 
ported to have died in Captivity. 


Live Americans 

At the end of Operation Homecoming, DIA continued to carry in- 
dividuals in the POW category. However, statements by DoD offi- 
cials at the time, and in testimony before the Committee suggest 
that DIA was agnostic about the chance that any unreturned 
. POWs had survived. In an April 12, 1973 press conference, Dr. 
Shields stated that, “We have no indications at this time that there 
are any Ainericans alive in Indochina.” In testimony before the 
Co mmittee , Dr. Shields commented about that April 12, 1973 state- 
: ment: yy'\. 

My statement was about current information. There 
were questions . . . We had questions about the status of 
Americans. Did we leave anyone there? And did we know 
so we could go get them? The answer to that was we did 
not know at that time about any man that we could put 
, our finger on and say he was there. We carried some indi*. 


DIA Memo, S-041/DI-1C, 1(5 April 1973,' Subject: Critical NearrTerm Defense Intelligence 
v*?«?MMionm£ra^ r 57i/DI-6C, 24 May 1973, Subject Trip Report. 

1973, Subject: U.S. Personnel Unaccounted for After, 
^•”Mem^d?Si Dr. Shields to Ambassador HU1, May 24, 1978. 
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viduBls as prisoncre. My statement here was echoed man y 
: times. Official Defense Department policy was that there ■ 
was ah open question. We did now know whether thev 
- werealiveor dead; 209 — — ■ 7^’-—— — 

;■ 6r._ Shields stated further: • 

The issue at the time the men came home was one 
where we had Article 8(b), providing for a full accounti ng V 
of the missing. Now, the missing at that time were the 
peopie who had not been repatriated;" who were carried as 
MIA because we did not know, carried as prisoner of war. • 
because we hoped and had reason to believe that they' 
were prisoners of war, but did not come home either. 210 

Commander Oiarles Trowbridge, Director of DIA’s POW/MIA 

diat haft. no current, 

information at the time where we could go and put our hands on 
some individual that was alive at that time.” 211 Brig. Gen. Robert 
Kingston, first head of the JCRC, testified that he did not recall 
^t Americans were. being held, alive at tha t 
^ State Departments Chief Official for 
POW/MIA Affairs beforeh and after Operation Homecoming ex- 
pressed a similar view: “I don’t think we had any indications of 
Americans m captivity 2 “ : : • V . 

In the wake of Operation Homecoming, DoDs official position, as 
dfurmed bjr Dr, Shields, Was that it did not know whether-those 
unaccounted for were alive or dead. State Department representa- 
tives, on the other hand, claim to have taken a somewhat different 
approach in diplomatic discussions, especially with the Pathet Lao 
Mr. Sieverts discussed the Department’s approach during an ex- 
change with Senator McCain at the Committee’s June 25 , 1992 

nnQt*itvir< ■ ■ 


Mr. Sieverts. Our approach during that entire period 
vas to present information in a positive spirit through the 
channels that were available pursuant to the Paris agree- 
ment ana, to the extent that it was possible, and it was riot 
at nil easy, to do so in Laos, as well. At every opportunity, 
we would shade the interpretation of cases arid lists in a 
favorable direction. 

Senator McCain. What do you mean by favorable? 

Mr. Sieverts.; In the direction of saying we know you 
have more information. This is a list of prisoners . . ; 

Senator McCain. You were assuming they were alive? \ 

Mr. Sievert£. For the very purpose the committee is 
/; ‘ V 5 -S- cei ?ir abo ?t, we were going on that assumption. The 
difficulty was that at the same time if you overstated- that 
assumption for a domestic audience you would create what 
was clearly an exaggerated and possibly an entirely false 
hope among families, among many thousands of Ameri- 


j&d 1 * Select Committee on POW/MIA affairs, June 25, 1992 

•"Ibli 

•'•Ibid. 

*•• ; ibid. 
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, cans who were needing to deal, suddenly with the reality 
and the grief that their men weren’t coming back.? 14 

Sta^is'riViiW t r jy.-^ • ; y 

Ins tructions in June . 1973 permitted the. JCRG to recommend 
that an MIA be recorded as “dead-remains not recoverable” when 
no remains were locatable at the loss location. At that point, the . 
Services convened casualty review boards in accordance with the 
Missing Persons Act to review the status of all those who remained 
in the MIA or “captured" category and began making PFODs 
about those listed as MIAs and POWs. 

Reviews were halted in August 1973 because of litigation by MIA 
families over provisions of the Missing Persons Act. A New York 
federal court injunction prohibited casualty status changes without 
the-approval-of next-of-kin until 197.7. -At that- time, the review, 
process resumed with hext-of-kin present at the deliberations. 
Meanwhile, in response to the lawsuit in 1973, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense instructed the Service Secretaries to take an active 
and personal role in the status determination process. : 

The subject of status review is covered in more detail in chapter 
two, dealing with the Paris Peace Accords. /. 

Shifts in intelligence priorities , ^ 4 ; ' 

- As Operation Homecoming was drawing toa finish, DIA’s intelli- 
gence collection- priorities began, to shift, the Committee’s investi- : 
gation uncovered evidence that DIA’s efforts to gather intelligence 
for the purpose of accounting for missing Americans diminished 
substantially afior the Paris Peace Accords were signed, 

On March 13, 1973, the DIA’s POW/MIA Branch ordered the end 
of requirements to collect intelligence on U.S. prisoners held by the 
People’s Republic of China; the rationale was that all prisoners 
held by China had been, or were being, released. 216 By deleting 
this area of informational need, the DIA eliminated the authority 
for human intelligence operations relating to China and U.S. 
POW/MIAs. This decision was questionable given file evidence that 
there were large numbers of Chinese troops inside the northern 
provinces of North Vietnam during the war, and that this was an 
area in which a number of U.SI aircraft, with unaccounted for 
pilots, were shot down. There is also evidence that Chinese military 
advisers served at the division level with Viet Cong forces in South 

■ Vietnam. ^ 

On March 27, 1973, the DIA reviewed its need for continued 
weekly overhead imagery of known or suspected POW camps in 
North Vietnam. All but three prisons in the immediate Hanoi 
area, Hoa Lo, Cu Loc, and the Citadel, were dropped to an inactive 
readout exploitation priority. The remaining three prisons were 
downgraded to semi-annual coverage. The POW/MIA Branch felt 
that u a readout was desirable, it could initiate imagery coverage 
on a one-time basis. 21 ® 

*n Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

DIA/DI-6C Memorandum to DI-6X, 13 March 1973, Subject; Revision of JPCList 362-675- 
773-401. * : -■■■ 

DI Action Control Form, 27 Mar 73. 
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9® April 17, 1973, the DIA reassigned most of its POW/MIA per- 
sonnel to strategic arms limication and Soviet inissile intelligence 
related areas. The POW/MIA branch was informed that: 

... As the POW-MIA project is brought to a conclusion, 

:: a new manpower survey of DM [will] be conducted near 
the end of 1973 to determine residual requirements in this 

area. i 2 ” y. ■ : ... ; v - 

_|® ^2^’ ,*he Chie^ of Naval Operations dismantled the 

®*>P®cial Assistant-to the Chief of Naval Operations for 
POW/MIA Matters. 218 In addition, the JCS 10-year operation 
1973> “ ^ consultation with the DIA, to cover the 
1973-1982 period. In the plan, POW intelligence, and evasion and 
escape were pnoritiw 49 and 56, respectively. These “priorities'’ 
followed sociological data (priority 16), exploitation of physical envi- 
ronment (pnonty 46) and ciinl'defemie (priority 48). • “ 

^August 1974, overhead imagery coverage of POW camps in 
North Vietnam was moved to the lowest annual coverage priori* 
ty 2l9 Threejnonths later, the decision was made to terminate the 
'■'^Pnsotier'of:Wfir?hifeUigence ; Taslc;P6rCe’.’ 2io " ■ ' 7" ■■ 

•. Throughout this period, effqrts to collect human and signals in- 
telligence began to dimmish, although some reports were received. 
After Operation Homecoming, the Army’s 500th Military Intelli- 
gence Group and an Air Force Air Intelligence Group were-the pri- 
mary intelligence-collection resources lejt in Southeast Asia. Both 
supplemented the Defense Attache Office in Saigon with profes- 
sional agent handlers and intelligence staffs collecting infor mation 
from South Vietnamese counterparts. Both groups were based in 
Bangkok, .Thailand, and also conducted operations in C amb o dia, 
Laos, and China. .• ’ 

_ However, in 1974, at the direction of the U.S. Ambassador in 
: Bangkok, all military agent operations from the Thailand base 
were put on hold; no new operations, could be developed. Following 

OTTvmS? 11 mg i? f the - VA Army’s Pacific Command that year, all 
HlBflNT operations m Southeast Asia relied on surport and ap- 
proval from Washington. ■ 

The available recorf indicates that military HUMINT operations 
^ lSIT^n d eclmed dramatically after 1975 and were terminated 

Disposition of records 

.Oil Jaroary 31, 1974, the Army's 22nd Detachment began to be 
dismantled. Its casualty files were transferred to the individual 
EK- raorfs transferred to the National 
Archives. 2 ? 2 The Army had hoped to be able to write a history of 
i^s Operation Homecoming activities but this was disapproved by 

i A 

; N«iht2 dU " ForRecorSl 19 August 1974 ’ Subject ((Deleted)) Covertge of PW. Camps in ; , 


IPteiligenceGrdiid.T967-1977. 

74. A * utant General Letter, of bstructoon to the Provost Marthal! General's Office, Si Jan 
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the Army's Secretary of the General Staff, General Stilwell. 2 2 8 In 
the fall of 1974, the Air Force Intelligence staff-records apociated 

with-the^POW/MIA4ssue-were„apparently.transferred_toJ;he; 

7602nd Air Intelligence Group and, are today in the .archival files 
of JSSA. In 1975, the U.S. Navy’s compartmented POW/MIA files 
were partially destroyed. 

POST-WAR ACCOUNTABILITY: APRIL 1975-PRESENT 
Accounting efforts 

In 1975, communist forces seized full control of governments in 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. The fall . of . the U.S-allied govern- 
ments in Indochina precluded any further on-site excavations by 
the Joint Casualty Resolution Center. ' 

It also l ed t o an enormous o utfl ow of refugees from these three 
countries, particularly in 1977 and 1978; ..Refugees Were regular! 
debriefed by U.S. officials, and refugee reports became an impor- 
tant source of information in the POW/MIA accounting proofs. In 
. 1978, at the request of POW/MIA family organizations, the United 
States began putting up pesters in refugee camps "notifying- refu- 
gees of the U.S. desire to obtain information about missing Ameri- 
cans. These outreach efforts have led to a steady flow of reports 
; over the years. ; - ■■ 

The-fall of Saigon in April, 1975 led to the severance of diplomat- 
ic "relations with Vietnam and. an extension of the U.S. trade em- 
bargo-to the entire country. During the next three yearn, U.S. ef- 
forts to gain information about missing Americans were focused .on 
refugee debriefs and high-level diplomatic discussions with the Vi- 
etnamese. Although no breakthroughs occurred, these discussions 
did lead to the resolution of a substantial number of cases through 
the return of remains. v ■ • •; „ 

Shortly after taking office in 1977, President Jimmy Carter ap- 
pointed a Commission, headed by United Auto Workers President 
Leonard Woodcock, to visit Southeast Asia in an effort to obtain 
POW/MIA-related information. A Defense Department bnefing 
provided to the Woodcock' Commission in March 1977, provides a 
useful snapshot of the accounting process at that point in time. . 

According to Dr. Roger Shields, who briefed the Commission, 
DoD listed 2,546 Americans including 41 civilians, as prisoners, 
missing, or as dead/body not recovered. Dr. Shields told Commis- 
sion members that 758 military personnel were being carried on 
the books as POWs or "missing” but that the distinction between 
the terms was "probably academic.” Shields went on to say that: 

We have no evidence to indicate that any American 
servicemen are being held as prisoners in Southeast Asia, 
but whether a man is alive or dead does not relieve us of 
the responsibility to seek an accounting for him. We want 
the fullest possible accounting for the entire 2,546 and, - 
where possible, we want the remains of our dead returned. 

We cannot attain this goal without complete cooperation 
by the Vietnamese ... We do not expect them to . have 

^•Office of the Provost Marshall General, June 1970, Input to Army Chief of Staff Memo 70- 
198, 8 Jun 70; with coordination notes. 
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knowledge of every one of our missing, but we do want to 
know what they do have. 24 * •. ;-v : ; ' 

Commission through :the_ five categories 
that DIA had established to determine which men the Vie tnam ese 
and Lao should know about. The categories consisted of: (1) con- 
firihed knowledge, (2) suspected knowledge, (3)doubtfulknowledge, 
4) unknown ^knowledge, and (5) a category for those who were 
kiww _to.be dead but whose remains were not recoverable. ; ' 
o - ^ V 1 , category 1, 1160 in category 2, 344 in category 

3, 428 in category 4, and 436 in category 5. 22 * Dr. Shields told the 
Commission that it would be reasonable to expect an accoun ting 
for dl thMe^the first two categories, that is 1,339 men out of the 
total of 2,546. 226 He also indicated that American teams needed to 
ho on the ground to do the accounting job “properly”. 227 

. DjVmS. t'hd: late 1970’s, the efforts by the U.S. Government ac- 
tively to seek and evaluate POW/MIA information wais hardly evi- 
deut to tne public. This led to severe criticism, especially by the 
National League of Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia. . -\y : 

Although the remains of more than 40 Americans were repatri- 
19 ? 8 > the Carter Administration’s efforts to gain 
FOW/MIA information through improved relations with Vietnam 
io 1 7 o I>S ^j fo Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in late 

1978 and early 1979. Moreover, efforts to gain POW/MIA informa- 
tion from Laos during this period were virtually non-existent and 
no information was obtained. 

The National League of Families commented: 

Ip 1979 and 1980, no remains were returned gove rnm e n t 
to government and no negotiations of substance occurred 
Dunng the 1970’s, the POW/MIA branch at the Defense 
Intelligence Agency was slowly being put out of business, 

. as was Central Intelligence Agency capability and focus on 

Southeast Asia. The government had written off the possi- 
bility of anyone being alive, and our missing family mem- 
bers were being presumptively declared dead. 

. V NSC memoranda during this period, shed additional light on the 
extent of the U.S. Government’s accounting efforts. For instance, 
followmg^the return of Marine Corps PFC Robert Garwood in 1979 
an NSC staffer wrote: . 

It would be politically wise for the President to indicate 
hw contmued concerns with the MlAs . ; . since the Ad- 
ministration had implied earlier that it believed Vietnam- 
ese_ assurances that there were no Americans left behind 
in Hanoi. 228 * .■ v. 


!' Briefing of Woodcock Commission by Dr. Roger Shields, p. 1 

« ibid*’ E* is 


225 Ibid., p. .. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

1,7 Ibid. : . 

**• Memorandum from Dr. Michael Oksenberg, March 12, 1979. 
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: In April, 1979, jiatiohal Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski ad- 
vised President Carter that: : V 

.. . .The National League of Families remain. convinced that. .. 

live . American POWs remain in Vietnam. They also be- v 
. lieve you are not being adequately informed and that the 
bureaucracy is not pursuing the matter aggressively . : . v 
This case has.little merit. 22 ® / . 

By the last year of the Carter Administration, an NSC staffer re- 
ported that the National League of Families had “nothing new to 
say”. However, the official advised Dr. Brzezinski that it was: 

important to indicate you take recent refugee sightings 
of Americans seriously. This is simply good politics; DIA 
and State are playing this game, and you should not be 

. the whistleblower. The . ideads to say the . President .is ift- . ,.. 

termined to pursue any lead concerning possible live 
MlAs. Do not offer an opinion as to whether these leads 
. are realistic. 23 ? .1 y.,r 

Reagan administration efforts 

Efforts to re-open dialogue on POW /MIA matters ■ with Laos and 
Cambodia began following President Reagan’s election in 1981. Si- 
multaneous efforts were made to develop intelligence information 
on possible live American POWs. - 

- , -In early. 1981, the U.S. Government attempted to confirm evi- 
dence that Americans were held in Laos, although the results were 
inconclusive. Also in 1981, two Congressmen, Bill Hendon and John 
Leboutillier,: traveled to Labs with the support, of the Administra- 
tion to try to find a way to establish a dialogue on POW/MIA 
issues. , : 'v ; 

According to the National League of Families: 

Mr. Hendon was primarily involved in efforts with the 
Lao to move forward the level of cooperation on account- 
ability for nearly 600 Americans still unaccounted for in 
that country. Toward that objective, he and former Repre- : 
tentative John LeBoutillier were instrumental in gaining 
executive branch agreement to provide, in 1981, medical 
disaster relief to a hospital in Vientiane, Laos. This stejp, 
paved the way for cooperative acceptance of the League’s 
delegation in 1982, a visit which was termed a “significant 
breakthrough" by the State Department, soon followed up 
by high level discussions to gain further cooperation. The 
resultant crash site visit was the first of its kind and led to 
the official survey and subsequent joint excavation at 
Pakse, conducted in February, 1985 . 

During President Reagan’s first term, significant efforts were 
also made to improve POW/MIA cooperation in Vietnam, through 
several high-level trips to Hanoi. For the first time, the National 
League of Families was also included in these diplomatic efforts. A 

: Memorandum for the President, NSG t April IS, 1979. , 

. . Memorandum from Dr. Oksenberg, January 21, 1980. 

Led^ue of Families B^port, 1985. ■ 
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j?y s1 fi occurred hi January 1987, when the President appointed 
SitfS' dt: 9®t-)i as. his Special Emissary to Vietnam 
. on POW/MIA Affairs. This appointment followed a private trio to 
Hanoi earlier that year b y Mr. Ross Perot, during which *h »> Vi et- 

P^SiS matters WU mgneSS t0 accept a President Emissary on 

Gep- Yessey's overall goal has been to obtain the ’‘fullest possible 
accounting for all Americans missing from the war in Vietnam. 
Delegations led by Gen. Vessey, along with visits to Southeast Asia 
by members of the Select Committee, have resulted in significant 
improvements m cooperation on the part of the Vietnamese. This 
is discussed m ae ai in Chapter 8. 

; : Gen. V^sey’s efforts have been supplemented arid enhanced by 
the Joint Task Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA), which: was estab- 
lished on January 23 1992 under the direction of CINCPAC. The 
successor s the JCRC, JTF-FA is involved in the fulLranee of 
' POW/MLA ojserataons mid its'f&t priority is i» investfafflive- 
tnghtmg reports and discrepancy cases. The JTF-FA has Vietnam- 
bared, Bangkok-based and Hawaii-based search teams which con- 
duct intensive 30-day investigations and began conducting r emains 
recovery operations' in ;Vietn^K Apffl T992:JTF-PAi»reonnel 
interview Vietnamese officials and citizens, survey and excavate 
“SS". sites and waves, and examine archival records provided by 
the Vietnamese. Similar operations occur in Laos and Cambodia 
. By. the end of October 1992, JTF-FA had completed 217 Uve- 
sightmg investigations (186 in Vietnam, 18 in Laos, and 13 in Cam- 
.bodrn); 114 inspections of crash or grave sites (88 in Vietnam. 23 in - 
Laos, T and 3 m Cambodia); and 30 excavations of crash or crave 
sites. It recowred remains (15 sets in Vietnam, 8 in Laos, and 7 in 
tambodia). Twenty-two sets of remains had been recovered (14 
from Vietnam, 3 from Laos, and 5 from Cambodia) and ten rets of 
remains (7 from Vietnam, 1 from Laos, and 2 from Cambodia) had 
been returned voluntanly. Eight sets of remains (4 from Vietnam, 
h^ been identified with another 151 pending 

^W.between January. 1 and October 30, 
1992, 65 first-hand hve-sighting reports, 51. in Vietnam, five in 
Lara, ana .mne m Cambodia, JTF-FA conducted 38 investigations 
•® bye sighting reports, some advance-notice and others upon im- 
mediate request of the host officials, during this period. In nil, H 3 
live sighting reports have been investigated and resolved; 85 more 
unresolved. JTF-FA has found no evidence to date to sug- 
any. Americans who was last known alive is alive today 
that JTF-FA efforts are in cooperation 
S ■ team and augmented by forensic experts 
f n J. a f. thro P ol ® lsts ..froni the U.S. Army’s Central Identification 

• Statistics alone do not convey the magnitude of the JTF-FA 
efiort or the commitment of those involved in it.. In testimony 

9 adour y> an investigator for the 
tS -SSi 48 ^?} m . La ? S| described its operations in detail. The 
Task Force has 44 pnonty cases m Laos-three of these are indi- 
viduals who were once POWs and the rest were last known alive 
there, Because of the terrain in Laos, excavations are particularly 
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difficult. Mr. Gadoury described one of the team’s recent excava- 
tions in tin exchange with Senator Kerry at the Committee’s De- 
cember '4; 1992‘heari v-~— t — 

: Mr. Gadoury. , . . this particular excavation was one of ' 

1 the more challenging ones we’ve had. It was on a remote 
mountain-top location. We had to set up a base camp ap- 
proximatley 30 kilometers away because we had no access 
by road to an area near the crash site. We ended up lying 
by the helicopter every morning [so we could] at first light 
get the teams up there, conducting the excavation during 
the day with villagers who would walk up from the nearby 
village and work with us, and then we would fly back in 
the evening. .:vV . 

^-..WHile this was going on, we had a smaller investigation , 
which would go off in separate directions during the day 
: with our Lao counterparts to investigate a number of dis- 
crepancy cases that we had. And with the time we had 
.. ^.■.i::aVail^le ( -iWe-wert--prttty,:Suo5essfhl;Jl.^J.i__.:'.l.i.2 , ™„;;„i,j;'.. .11 
Senator Kerry. You literally had to cut a little landing 
place in the mountain, correct? 

Mr. Gadoury. That’s correct. ^ 

Senator Kerry. And you spent how many days up there 
. in what kind of heat? ! .'V- ; 

Mr. Gadoury. I believe it was 28 days. It gets pretty 
warm in Laos, especially in the jungle. It’s not, humid 
weather; difficult working conditions. 

Senator Kerry. What fid you find? 

Mr. Gadoury. In terms of 

Senator Kerry. What did you pull out of this crash site? 

Mr. Gadoury. The aircraft involved was an AV/OV-2, 
which crashed into the side of a mountain. It’s scattered 
over a large area . . . I don’t recall the exact dimensions, 
but it was over 100 meters wide, and probably about the 
same distance going from the bottom of the slope up a 60 
degree slope to the top. And there was a wide distribution 
of wreckage. As we started going, meticulously following 
■ the Identification Laboratory’s excavation procedures from 
the bottom to the top — - . V 

Senator Kerry. So, you literally began to sift through 
soil* right? ;.r 

Mr. Gadoury. Right 

Senator Kerry. You would sift through soil, and you 
would clean it out, and you would find fragments of bone; 
you find fragments of teeth. 

Mr. Gadoury. On this last situation, we were not able to 
finish the site, but we found over 300 bone fragments, and 
a number of teeth and quite a few personal effects and 
personal equipment. 

Senator Kerry. How does this affect you, to do that? 

Mr. Gadoury. Well, obviously it’s work that’s important 
to be done. The people bn the team are all dedicated. It’s 
satisfying to get the results after we’ve worked so hard to 
get the team in place and get the work done. 
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mmm 1 - 1 ®®“> ®P a personal level, 
though as a soldier, it can’t be very peasant sifting 
through remains. s 

:* — V* 4 ir* — —• — — t 


Mr. Gadourv^ No. One example is, we found a lady’s 
high school class ring. Obviously,, there were no women on 

M^l lt v WaS r P 5 0bably 4 u 1 ? ein F., carriea b y someone on 
the airmail. You find somethmg like that, and obviously it 

brings back the personal nature of the work that we’re 
doing. 

Senator Kerry. The reason, obviously, I ask this is that, 
you know, we ve been sitting here, for a year, and people 
come to the table here and say, we’re not doing enough, 
and we re not doing this or that, and here we’ve got guys 
M® y° u , Bill Bell (Negotiations Assistance Officer, Af- 

- Bffi, how many years have you been at this? -- 

Mr. Bell. Off and on, about 27 years I think . 232 

Redefining “unaccounted for" , .i 

sei^ces, 

Ul-ll, and DIA continued to maintain statistics on Americans 
missmg m Southeast Asia; In March 1973, DIOR alto beganto S 
individual serviceman in its database. In early 1975, 

S2 R v^ rted ? > rec<)rd '&&&&$#* sendcemen who had died 
with bodies not recovered (Died/BNR). .■ 

^ At the end of 1975, DIA also began to seek information and keen 

v Cs ^? f w° se j^ rho ;!? ?d J die<1 - bu t whosr bodies' wore not recow 
ered. Notwithstanding the drop in national priority for POW-relat- 
ed intelligence, DIA expanded its Urea of responsibility by adding 
to the appropriate national intelligence priority a need to obtain 
,;; o “f 0 ™® 11011 concerning . killed in action whose bodies 
[ e ® ov ® red • 233 This action coincided with DIA’s 
daision to include Americans considered KIA/BNR in its public 
discussions of those who were unaccounted for.” ■ 

litigation initiated by the POW/MIA families 
and Congressiond pressure, the DOD included all those initially 
or MIA (but presumed dead administratively^ 
and all those originally categorized as KIA/BNR in their total of 
Amenro.ini«ng f^w^unaccounted for in Southeast Asia. 
Kus tleciston to include KIA/BNR in the definition of “unaccount- 
“,5* aina faP “crease in the number of those un- 
to confusion about the number of individuals 
whose fate really is in doubt ; However, the Committee notes that 
accountability, including the return of remains, has occurred on 

Mtegorted as KIA/BNR. SS re- 
rnfoww the fact that U.S, categories were not always complete, 

from Vietnam 6088881 ^ 7 infomation that cou ld be obtained 

^ cmTied 2,500 that it called unaccount- 

^ tonjnore than at any time during or after the war. In 1977, th e 

tec P ?? ce ? S n of reviewin & the. status of thSe 
listed as MIAs or POWS. By 1982, a PFOD had been issued for all 



who remained unaccounted for, except Colonel Charles Shelton, a 
pilot shot down in Laos. Today, DIOR carries Colonel Shelton as 
-theronly-POW'and-2263-others-asDied/BNR-or-missing’’fora; 
total of 2,264 Americans unaccounted-for in Southeast Asia. 

Laos: The DIA view r 

The fate of Americans lost in Laos has been a source on contin- 
ued controversy; According to DIA, of the 1,200 airmen shot down 
in Laos during the war, 61 percent were rescued. Another 62 men 
were accounted for by the release of U.S. POWs and the post-war 
repatriation of remains. To date, 519 of the 1200 lost in Laps 
remain unaccounted for. Of these, 189 were declared killed in 
action by their service commanders at the time of their loss but 
since the bodies of these 189 have hot been recovered, they contin- 
ue' to be listed as ‘‘unacaiunt^ remaining 330 service- 

men were declared MIA because there was not enough information 
during the war to determine their fate. Subsequent investigations 
by DIA suggest that some of these men were also killed in action. 

DIA believes it unlikely that POWs were left behind in Laos for 
several reasons. First; the rescue rate for men lost over Laos, 61 
percent, was substantially higher than the rate for those shot down 
over North Vietnam, 45 percent. Second, intelligence indicates that 
after 1968 or 1969, all prisoners captured in Laos were turned over 
to the T^orth Vietnamese, regardless of where they were captured: 
DIA can confirm only 16 POWs were captured by the Pathet lao 
during the war; this is less than 2 percent of the number missing 
in Laos. Of the 16, one was immediately turned over to the North 
Vietnamese; six were subsequently released; two escaped; and 
seven remain unaccounted for. 

The fact that all the confirmed Pathet Lao prisoners were cap- 
tured before, 1966, or after the war ended, is further indication, in 
DIA s view, that it is unlikely that men were left behind in Laos. 
Few losses occurred in Pathet Lao-held territoiy after 1966 because 
U.S. operations concentrated on the Ho Chi Minh trail. In addition, 
by the late 1960s it became apparent that the Pathet Lao did not 
have the capability to care for captured U.S. prisoners and thus the 
Pathet Lao were called upon by communist regimes in the region 
to turn all U.S. prisoners over to the Vietnamese, regardless of 
where they were captured or by whom. DIA also argues that only 
160 of the live sighting reports received to date relate to Laos and 
that fewer than 10 of these remain unresolved. Finally, DIA main- 
tains that interviews of sources who saw American POWs in caves 
and ad-hoc detention facilities in Laos affirm that there were no 
Americans in these areas after the war. : , . . . 

DIA’s views were supported by the testimony of William Ga- 
doury, a former JCRC official and now a member of the JTF-FA 
.team in Laos;’ ' . • 

: . . : I have talked to hundreds and probably thousands ; 
of refugees, Lao refugees predominantly^ in the camps and 
they include low land ‘refugees, Hmong, hill tribes people : 
from all over Laos, from North to South. I have not re- 
ceived any credible reports of live Americans after 1973 
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with the exception of Emett Kay [who was returned in 
■ ■■■■ .1974]: /, v: ; • v ,/ .v 

;.„_(^_the_otherlhand ) .it’s..been.brought..up,. many. times;-. : 

It’s hard; to prove a negative. But there’s nothing that I 
have seen from my interviews with refugees, from my field 
activities, that has indicated that anyone remains alive. 434 

Discrepancy cases 

Since before the war ended, ILS. officials have focused special at- 
tention on a relatively small number of Americans who were either 
known to have been taken captive, or who were lost in circum- 
stances under which survival was deemed likely or at least reason- 
ably possible. The first major attempt to press the case of these 
Americans resulted from the release in December 1970 of a sup- 
posedly comprehensive list of U.S. POWs held by the North Viet- 
namese. ■. Y .• 'y\ %■*.■ : •• ' Y; ,y ; .; :Yy ■ Vy •. . 

On January 20, 1972, a document containing the summaries of 14 
cases of U.S. military personnel who were not on the December 
1970 list was presented to North Vietnamese of finiais in Parte, 
When no response to the document was received, Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird decided to dramatize the issue by holding a 
press conference. During the March 1972 press conference, Secre- 
tary Laird said, “All 14 men were known to be alive, on the ground 
in North Vietnam, or were at one time actually identified by the 
North Vietnamese as having been captured.” 435 - 

Although the United States did not have firm information in 
each case that the individual had been taken prisoner, Administra- 
tion officials believed strongly that the North Vietnamese should 
at least have information about whether or not the missing Ameri- 
can was alive or dead. At his press conference, Secretary Laird was 
surrounded by large poster boards containing photographs of the 
missing Americans and, beneath each, the logo: “Hanoi refuses to 
disclose the fate of this man.” 

The "last known alive” cases arose again at the time of Oper- 
ation Homecoming. The U.S. Government identified 87 individual 
cases to be raised specifically with the North Vietnamese; most 
were thought to have survived their incidents, some were known to 
have been taken into captivity, and none was included on the POW 
or “died in captivity” lists released when the Peace Agreement was 
signed. During his visit to North Vietnam in February 1973, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger presented 19 of these case files to the North. Viet- 
namese, and the remaining cases were presented soon thereafter. 

During the period after the war, the list of cases of special con- 
cern was modified by several factors. In some instances, cases were 
resolved through the repatriation of remains. This was true, for ex- 
ample, with respect to nine of the 14 on the original “Laird list” 
Meanwhile, additional analysis of intelligence prompted .other 
cases to be added to the list of those “last known alive." 

As discussed above, in his February 1977 briefing of members of 
^Woodcock Commission, Dr. Shields explained that DoD had es- 
tablished five categories for missing Americans, ranging from those 


_ ^ i on POW/MIA.Aff«in, December 4, 1992. 

sfeiite Melvin Laird, Pentagon Prets Conference, March 30, 1071 
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about whom DoD was sure Vietnam could provide information to 
those about whom DoD had no reason to believe Vietnam could 
provide information. A separate categ ory contained the names of 
individuals known to have died whose remains were hot recover- 
able. . :/ : 7 '■.■vV' V 

At the time of the Woodcock Commission briefing, 179 Ameri- 
cans were listed in category 1 by DoD. Among those in the first cat- 
egory (confirmed knowledge) was Navy Lieutenant Ronald Dodge. - 
Lt. Dodge was shot down on May 17, 1967 in North Vietnam. Evi- 
dence that Lt. Dodge was captured included a photograph of him in 
captivity that appeared in a 1967 edition of Paris Afotc/i magazine. 
(The remains of Lt. Dodge were repatriated, without explanation, 
in 1981.) V : :. : 

Priority attention to cases of Americans last known alive” or 
thought possibly to have survived was the goal. of . the Reagan Ad- 
ministration throughout its negotiations with Vietnam and some of 
these cases were, in fact, resolved through the repatriation of re- 
mains between 1982 and 1986. V - "<■$ 

- One of General Vessey’s top goals as the President’s Emissary to 
Vietnam, was to obtain agreement from Vietnamese officials to 
permit in-coUntry investigations by the U.S. Government of high- 
priority “discrepancy cases.” According to DIA: 

There are three categories of discrepancy cases: V : : ’ : 

' 1. individuals who were carried as POWs by their respec- 
. tive services during the war, bufdid not retum.during Op- 
eration Homecoming; 

2. individuals who were known or suspected to have sur- 
vived their loss incidents and might have been taken pris- 
oner; and 

3. other cases in which intelligence indicates the Indo- 
chinese Government may have known the fate of a miss- 
ing man.* 36 

According to testimony to the Select Committee in December 
1992, the DIA and DoDs JTF-FA have identified. 305 discrepancy 
cases; 196 in Vietnam, 90 in Laos, and 19 in Cambodia. In 61 of the 
Vietnam cases, the fate of the individual has been determined 
through investigation, leaving 135 cases unresolved. The first 
round of investigation of all 135 is expected to be completed in Jan- 
uary 1993. A second round which will proceed geographically by 
district, will commence in February. 

Because of the number of Americans lost in areas of Laos and 
Cambodia controlled at the time by North Vietnamese forces, reso- 
lution of the majority of cases in those countries will depend on a 
process of tripartite cooperation that has barely begun. The Com- 
mittee notes its strong recommendation in its Executive Summary 
, that the U.S. pursue tripartite meetings with Laos and Vietnam. 

The viise chairman’s list 

On December 1, 1992, the Committee’s Vice-Chairman, Senator 
Robert Smith, released a “working" list of 324 still listed as official- 

: 191 Memorandum, Defense Intelligence Agency Background Paper on Laos and the “Black 
Hole" Theory, undated, provided to .the Select Committee in December, 1992, p.,4* 



ly ima^ouht^-for. 'Hie V the list as follows 

during the CJommittees hearing on that date: 

. Approximately 300 of these personnel were l^t known 
alive m captivity in Vietnam and Laos, last known alive, ■ ■ 
out of their aircraft before it crashed, of their nam es were 
passed to POWs who later returned. A handful of the cases 
involve incidents where the aircraft was later found on the 
: “ ground with ho sign of the crew. This listing is based <m 
all-source U.S. intelligence and casualty reports, lists of 
POWs and/or last known alive personnel prepared by the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and other information made 
available to the Vice-Chairman j . . 2 3 7 

Senator Smith further stated that the listing was based on infor- 
mation and lists he had reviewed from the DIA, NSA, JTF-FA, and 
• ■;-* dated Air Force summ^ of POW debriefs 

.1973, and on other information. 

The Vice-Chairman added his view that* given the large number 
of MIAs at the end of the war, it was probable that MIAs not on 
his listing could have survived then m without the U.SrGov- 
ernment being aware of that fact. Tlierefore, Senator Smith st^ 
that his list was “at best, conservative.” v* ; \ 

On December 4, 1992, the DIA provided a response to the list 
prepared by Senator Smith in testimony by Robert Sheetz, Accord- 
ing to theJDIA: : - 

; The oflBde of Senator Bob Smith based its list on several 
factors, some of which are indeed valid indicators of possi- 
ble survival of the incident, capture and captivity. Others, 
however, are based on incomplete, out of date, or inaccu- 
rate information, or on data taken out of context . . . 

. The 324-name list consists of a mix of cases that include 
individuals whose remains have been repatriated and iden- 
tified, persons known to have died during wartime or in 
captivity, persons for whom there is no analytic basis to 
indicate survival, and still others who can be considered 
; potential candidates for having survived the loss incident, 
capture and/ or captivity. The individuals among the last 
group— those who can be considered potential candidates 
for liye^prisoners-rmake up less than 50 percent of those 
on the 324 name list. All of these persons have previously 
been identified by the Department of Defense as priority 
discrepancy cases. 238 ; 

, l^e DIA analysis of the 324 names indicates that in more than 
half of the cases, the individuals either died in their incidents or ino 
analytic basis exists to indicate survival. In five cases, the remains 
of me lndivuiuaus have been returned to the families. This analysis 
is consistent vnth the views of DIA presented above concerning: the 
possibility that American POWS were left behind in Laos.: 


Survived in Captivity’’, Prepared by the Office of Sena- 
tor BobSmith, Vic^Chairman.Senate Select Committee on TOW/Mlf Affair*, 12/1/92. , 

0ffi “ ofS< ' u “ or BobSmith.und.ted. 
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As of the date of publication of this report, Senator Smith notes 
that because of his trip to Southeast Asia and North. Korea in De- 
cember, 1992, he; has not further reviewed the cases which he se- 
lectedin-hiS’Working-document,ofDecember-lst.-The-SenatoraIso.- 

notes that he cannot accept DIA’s analysis on 50 percent of the 
cases on his list without further reviewing the actual casualty and 
intelligence information noted next to the names on his list. As a 
result,: Senator Smith continues to have questions pertaining to 
these cases. ; ■■ 

• r XXXX criticisms OF U.S. GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING ■ 

Over the years, the U.S. Government has been severely criticized 
by some members of the public and POW/MIA families for failing 
to obtain a more complete accounting for those Americans lost as a 
result of the war in Southeast Asia. U.S. Government officials, 

ffom'PfesidentNixonond6wn,havebeenaccusedofmisleading 

the American public and of failing to make the POW/MIA issue a 
matter of “highest national priority," despite pledging to do so- The 
Defense Department has been criticized for its unwillingness, until 
recehtly, to dedicate adequate manpower and resources to POWX 
MIA efforts. Its accounting process has been described as sloppy, 
inaccurate and uncoordinated. DIA has become the focal point for 
those who find the U.S. Government’s process wanting. DIA; offi- 
cials have been accused of having a “mindset to debunk” and of 
being part of a Government-wide conspiracy to keep the American 
people in the dark about the fate of Americans unaccounted-for in 
Southeast Asia. . X. : - 

v , In investigating the U.S. Government s process of accounting, the 
Committee sought to determine to what degree these charges are 
valid. At the same time, however, the Committee understood that 
the United States cannot achieve the desired goal of a fullest possi- 
ble accounting on its own. This objective ultimately depends on the 
cooperation of the Governments of Vietnam, Laos mid Cambodia 
Without it, a faultless process from the U.S. side — and to be sure, 
the U.S. process certainly was not faultless— could not and will not 
guarantee success. \ V '. X X : \'-- 

Committee findings • • 

The fmdings of this phase of the Committee’s investigation in- 
.- elude:- i" ; ■ v -v ■ ■ ' . ■ ' . .V 

By far the greatest obstacle to a successful accounting effort 
over the past twenty years has been the refusal of the foreign 
governments involved, until recently, to allow the U.S. access 
to key files or to carry out in-country, on-site investigations. 

; : The U.S. Government’s process for accounting for Americans 
missing in Southeast Asia has been flawed by a lack of w 
sources, organizational clarity, coordination and consistency. 
These problems had their roots during the war and worsened 
after the war as frustration about the' ability to gain access 
arid answers from, Southeast Asian Governments increased. 
Through the mid-1980’s, accounting for our POW/MIAs was 
viewed officially more as a bureaucratic exercise than as . a 
matter of “highest national priority.” 
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The accounting process has improved dramatically in recent 
years as a result of the high priority attached to it by Presi- 
dents Reagan and Bush; because of the success of Gen. Vessey 
y and the JT F-FA in gaining permission for the U.S. to conduct 
investigations on the ground in Southeast Asia; because of an 
increase in resources; arid because of the Committees own ef- 
forts, in association with the Executive branch, to gain greater 
• cooperation from the Governments of Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 

After an exhaustive review of official and unofficial lists of 
captive and missing Americans from wartime years to the 
present, the Committee uncovered numerous errors in data 
entry and numerous discrepancies between DlA records and 
those of other military offices. The errors that have been iden- 
tified, however, have since been corrected. As a result, the 
•"(3()mmittee'''finds~ ho-grounds-to -question the accuracy of the 
current, official list of those unaccounted for from the war in 
Southeast Asia This list includes 2,222 missing servicemen 
except deserters and 42 missing civilians who were lost while 

- performing services for the United States Government. The 
Committee has found no evidence to support the existence of 
rumored “secret lists” of additional missing Americans. 

The decision by the U.S. Govomment to falsify “location of 

- loss” data for American, casualties .in Cambodia and Laos 
during much of the war contributed significantly both to public 
distrust and to the difficulties experienced by the DIA and 
others in trying to establish what happened to the individuals 
involved. ■■ 

The failure of the Executive branch to establish and main- 
tain a consistent, sustainable set of categories and criteria gov- 
erning the status of missing Americans during and after the 
war in Southeast Asia contributed substantially to public con- 
fusion and mistrust. During the war, a number of individuals 
listed as “prisoner” by DIA were listed as “missing in action” 
by the military services. After the war, the legal process for 
settling status determinations was plagued by interference 
from the Secretary of Defense, undermined by financial and 
other considerations affecting some POW/MIA families and 
challenged in court. Later, the question of how many Ameri- 
cans remain truly, “unaccounted for” was muddied, by the De- 
fense Department s decision to include “KIA/BNR s”— those 
known to have been killed, but with bodies not recovered— in 
their listings. This created the anomalous situation of having 
more Americans considered unaccounted for today than we 
had immediately after the war. 

The Committee’s recommendations for this phase of its investiga- 
tion include: 

Accounting for missing Americans from the war in South- 
east Asia should continue to be treated as a “matter of highest 
national priority” by our diplomats, by- those participating in' 
the accounting process, by all elements of our intelligence com- 
munity and by the nation, as a whole. 
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Continued, best efforts should be made to investigate the re- 
maining, unresolved discrepancy cases in Vietnam, Laos and 
.'Cambodia, vf ' ■ ■: ■ : / v ' 

-. -The- United-States should, makea continuing effort, at a high 
level, to arrange regular tri-partite meetings with the Govern- 
ments of Laos and Vietnam to seek information on the possible 
control and movement of unaccounted for U.S. personnel by 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese forces in Laos during , the 
Southeast Asia war. \ y ■ '■■■■ 

The President and Secretary of Defense should order regu- 
lar, independent reviews of the efficiency and professionalism 
of the DOD’s POW/MIA accounting-process for Americans still 
listed as missing from the war in Southeast Asia. 

A clear hierarchy of responsibility for handling POW/MIA 
related issues that may regretebly arise as a result of future 
conflicts must be establ^ requires full and rapid co- 

ordination between and among the intelligence agencies in- 
volved and the military services. It requires the integration of 
missing civilians and suspected deserters into the overall ac- 
counting process. It requires a clear liaison between those re- 
sponsible for the accounting (and related intelligence) and 
those responsible for negotiating with our adversaries about 
the terms for peace. It requires procedures for the full, honest 
and prompt disclosure of information to next of kin, at the 
time of incident and as other information becomes available. 
And it requires, above all, the designation within the Execu- 
tive branch of an individual who is clearly responsible and 
fully accountable for making certain that the process works as 
it should. : y' 

In the future, clear categories should be established and con- 
sistently maintained in accounting for Americans missing 
during time of war. At one end of the listings should be Ameri- 
cans known with certainty to have been taken prisoner; at the 
other should be Americans known dead with bodies not recov- 
ered; The categories should be carefully separated in official 
summaries and discussions of the accounting process and 
should be applied consistently and uniformly. 

Present law needs to be reviewed to minimize distortions in : 
the status determination process that may result from the fi- 
nancial considerations of the families involved. v 
", Wartime search and rescue (SAR) missions have an urgent 
operational value, but they are also crucial for the purposes of 
accounting for POW/MIAs. The records concerning many Viet- 
nam era SAR missions have been lost or destroyed. In the 
future, all information obtained during any unsuccessful or 
partially successful military search and rescue mission should 
be shared, with the agency responsible for accounting for 
POW/MIAs from that conflict and should be retained by that 
agency. ■:* 
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Chapter 4: Intelugence 

:'v;v J OVERVIEW 

The intelligence community is set up to minimize needless dupli- 
cation without endangering the longstanding policy that the intelli- 
gence agencies should be competitive in their assessments. A key 
document approved by the National Foreign Intelligence Board 
(NFIB) is a directive, approved and published annually by the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence (DCI) that establishes the budgetary 
and collection priorities for all the agencies. . ^ 

This document is the product of a formal mechanism and is the 
official statement of priority for all members of the intelligence 
community. For example, for most of the post-war world, topics 
dealing with the capabilities of the former Soviet Union to attack 
the U.S.-and -NATO have had a number-one -priority -assigned- the 
Board. Thus, Soviet affairs have enjoyed primacy in all claims for 
budgets* resources, collection and publication. ' 

Regarding the POW/MIA issue, Lt. Gen. Perroots testified that 
he succeeded in having the NFIB assign a number-one priority to 
the POW issue for the first time only in 1985, as an exception to 
national policy. 239 In the same hearing former National Security 
Council staff member Richard Childress testified that in 1983, 
during the first Reagan Administration, he was the first to have 
the intelligence community raise the national intelligence priority 
of the POW issue from seven, where it had been since 'the 'end of 
the Vietnam War in 1975, 24 °; v. : . 

The information-handling process in the intelligence industry, 
simplistically, consists of collection, of information, processing, anal- 
ysis, and dissemination of finished or semi-finished int ellig ence. 
The information flow is controlled at every stage by normal organi- 
zational functions, including management, budgeting, quality con- 
trol, training, assignment of priorities and allocation of resources. 
Although agencies have much latitude in their internal manage- 
ment, the end results are governed by the Board-approved national 
intelligence priorities. 

There are two ways in which individual agencies can pursue im- 
portant national intelligence objectives with others acting only in a 
supporting role. On occasion and for subjects requiring special ex- 
pertise of reflecting narrow interest, the NFIB may designate an 
agency to take the lead. In his deposition, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Brooks (USN-Ret.) indicated that the Navy has the. lead on a 
number of nationally important intelligence issues. 

Without a formal statement of national priority, collection, anal- 
ysis and publication on a topic might still occur by exception. Thus, 
an agency might retain a small analytical effort on a subject of its 
own interest, by justifying it against some other national priority. 
A senior official of the National Security Agency (NSA testified in 
his deposition that NSA maintained a residual collection effort 
against Southeast Asia between 1975 and 1978, based on the Soviet 
interest in the region as manifest by its occupation of naval facili- 

,M Perrobte testimony; Dee. 1, 1992. ■ ' './ 

140 Childress testimony, Dec. 1, l&9i 
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ties at Cain Ranh Bay and the priority attached to Soviet matters. 
The expenditures for this effort were justified, accor din g to the 
se ^ r ,° , ciaI, .” either ^ y the military capabilities of Vietnam, 
which had a million-man army at the time, nor by the POW/MIA 
issue/ . v ' /,'■ /. v 

The Defense Department’s primacy on POW issues came about 
by directive from Wiffiam Casey, belatedly, in 1985. 

Intelligence and intelligence analysis ■ V ; 

Intelligence is often defined by the source frbm which the infor- 
mation is obtained. Human intelligence (HUMINT) refers to infor- 
mation observed anid reported by human beings. AH live-sighting 
reports, whether first- or second-hand, are human source reports 
Technical collection of electronic' signals (SIGINT) includes infor- 
mation obtainedhy eavesdropping on radio conversations. Imagery 
intelligence (MINT) includes photography, including pictures or 
images obtained by various means, including by a person taking 
pictures with a hand-held camera. • < “ 

. There are many, techniques for performing intelligence analysis, 
which is the term used to describe the process of endeavoring to 
understand the larger meaning of information obtained secretly ; 
All intelligence information consists of two parts: the source and 
the content. Both must be analyzed in evaluating the larger mean- 
ing of secret information by means of separate techniques. For this 
reason, intelligence agencies normally separate the -evaluation of 
sources from the analysis of the content to avoid the dangers of 
bias and conflict of interest. 

One common intelligence analytical practice is to compare infor- 
maltion obtained in each of these separate channels to determine 
whether the channels corroborate each other. This matching is the 
simplest and easiest form of analysis, and matches are seldom pre- 
cise. More sophisticated analytical techniques include pattern anal- 
ysis, cause-and-effect analysis, cost-benefit analysis, the use of prob- 
abilities and utilities, and a variety of advanced computer modeling 
techniques. , ’ . • y/; ^ 

Intelligence information, by its very nature, is a glimpse of reali- 
ty. It is never conclusive because the methods of acquisition are 
surreptitious. On the other hand, the probabilities of reality that 
can be established by intelligence information are necessary and 
sufficient to enable national decision-makers to make reasonable 
judgments about courses of action. While intellience information is 
never complete, good intelligence often has made the difference be- 
tween life and death, victory and defeat. 

Regarding the quality of information obtained on the POWs, suc- 
cessive retired senior CIA officiers involved in collection activities 
“^Southeast Asia have tested that the sources of information of 
POWs were not materially different from those used for obtaining 
mformation on other topics. 24 > Often they were the same people. 
Thus, a single human source might report on military develop- 
ments as well as on POW matters in the same report. Many files 

) 0 ^ ‘ Dep^tions of retired CIA officer* token May 29. June 9. Aug. 21, Sept 18, and Dec. 30, 



provided by the intelligence agencies included reports of this 
nature. : • v.’ ■ ■■■■■ i. : v v ;; ' 

/hoestigati/^ tAe inte/lt^ence ^enciVper/brmance --- --- — 

The intelligence investigators determined that any evaluation of 
DoD’s work had to be best understood in the context of the intelli- 
gence community's support of the DoD. The accuracy of this judg- 
ment was reflected in the testimony of former DIA Directors Lt. 
Gen. James Williams and Perroots and present DIA Director, Lt. 
Genl James Clapper. 242 This investigation was conducted primarily 
through the deposition of key intelligence officials in light of intel- 
ligence administrative documents found in the files of the agencies. 


The Committee's investigation discovered that the normal, proc- 
esses of theU;Srmtelligence community have not been followed in 
the intelligence aspects of the POW/MIA issue. In depositions, 
former Deputy Director of Central Intelligence Admiral Inman and 
a former senior CIA official testified that the POW issue was con- 
sidered exclusively thejrovince of DoD; all other agencies played^a 
supporting role only. The CIA officer stated that it was his under: 
standing that it was usual to defer to DoD in POW/MIA issues. 243 
No official could recall just how this grant of exclusivity was made, 
but none could recall a formal determination. ; _ V 

Priority [ y v 

After Operation Homecoming in 1973, virtually every intelli- 
gence official from whom the Committee received testimony con- 
firmed that the collection of intelligence on POWs was not a high- 
priority issue. Despite repeated Presidential statements about the 
issue’s importance, Lt. Gen. Perroots confirmed that the POW/MIA 
issue ; was first listed as priority “one” as a national intelligence ob- 
jective only beginning in 1986— as an exception to policy. 244 The 
low priority resulted in no demands on the intelligence community 
to provide resources to this issue for most of the period after the 
Vietnam War. . y 

Analytical priorities ■ 

The Committee was provided with only one national intelligence 
estimate concerning Vietnam and its policy towards the POWs. 
The Community produced no inter-agency assessments nor any 
joint studies ' of the issue. In his deposition, 245 Rear Admiral 
Brooks, a former director of the DIA POW/MIA analytical effort 
and former Director of Naval Intelligence, stated that during his 
time as an intelligence official, there was no written inter-agency 
or Intelligence Community studies of any kind. Dr. Schlesinger said 
that in ms time as Director of Central Intelligence in 1973, he or- 
dered the Intelligence Community to write the first National Intel- 
ligence Estimate on Vietnam of any kind in over a decade. 246 


Dec. 1992 testimony. 

M Ibid., and Aug. 21, 1992 deposition. 

* 44 Perroots testimony, Dec. 1, 1992. 

145 Deposition of Bear Admiral Brooks, October 7, 1992. 

M* Deposition of Dr. James Schlesinger, September .4; 1992. 
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The September 1987 Special National Intelligence Estimate is 
the only discussion of the intentions of Vietnam regarding POWs. 
A dmir al Inman s tates that during h is t enure as Deputy Direct or of 
Central Intelligence, no national intelligence assessments of this 
issue were requested or written. ".'.f 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY ACTIONS 

Management actions i •: 

", The Central Intelligence Agency management retained no formal 
responsibility for POW/MIA collection and analysis and has de- 
ferred completely to the Department of Defense. CIA maintained 
no analytical effort on this topic after the Vietnam war. The orga- 
nizations that had performed this work were disbanded. This may 
Ibe.the only supposedly nationaldeyel issue in which CIA has taken 
this position. \ 

The Directorate of Operations maintained a residual effort for a 
short time after the war, but this has long since been disbanded. 
Responsibility for follow-up. collection actions fell to spe cific area 
desk officers and was a function of personal interest. One such offi- 
cer in the mid-1980s was highly diligent in following up reports of 
prisoner sightings.* 47 X'\X: 

Collection arid special operations after homecoming / , 

; -The testimony provided by retired officials indicated CIA field of- 
ficers knew to report information on POW/MIAs. The investiga- 
tions found that in the 19 years since Homecoming, CIA executed 
ohe collection operation, conducted one special follow-up operation, 
and considered, but rejected; a third special follow-up operation. 

The investigation found ho evidence that any live-sighting leads 
in the 1970s resulted in a single follow-up operation by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Former senior officials based overseas stated 
that they found no intelligence reporting on this topic to be credi- 
ble. However, one official admitted that a large amount of data was 
destroyed in 1975 to prevent it from being lost to the enemy. Copies 
of this information allegedly are still held in Thailand. 248 

CM primacy in Lads and information sharing 

All intelligence officers who testified to the Committee, including 
Ernie Brace who was a contract pilot held longer than any other 
POW, stated that CIA had the dominant intelligence interest in 
Laos. All information is provided to the Department of Defense. On 
the other hand, CIA retained no analysts assigned to analyze 
POW/MIA information. A former senior CIA officer admitted that 
this arrangement produced an anomaly whereby CIA collectors and 
-desk officers were ostensibly accountable to DIA intelligence ana- 
lysts regarding the quality of the reporting. 249 


Interview with CIA officer, October 30, 1992* . 

*<• Deposition of senior intelligence official, December, 30, 1992. 
; 141 Deposition, August 21, 1992, op. dt 
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The investigation found only one study of the POW/MIA issue 
written:byGIAvandthatwasin-themid-1980sandconcemed-Viet- 
naihese policy towards the U.S. That study was written by a politi- 
cal affairs analyst. The Directorate of Intelligence at . CIA has no 
POW /MIA analysts. The first recent background studies written by 
the CIA relevant to the POW issue were two on prisons in Laos 
and Vietnam. These were done at the behest of the Select Commit- 
tee. 2 ^ 0 V ■y. 

Current foie y’.';.. 

CIA’s supporting role, management attitudes and of formal task- 
ing reflect lukewarm support for the POW/MIA effort. The intelli- 
gence files do not suggest an aggressive posture in collecting infor- 
mation ndr great diligence in following up. Since 1981; the POW/ 
MIA. intelligence topic has made virtually no demands for; re- 
sources of any kind on “the President’s intelligence agency." 

;..toe roi^of the defense inteixigence agency../. .. . ... 

Background •./' y -.y :'y ■/ Tyy:.' vy’ i v ;.y ; : " ■ . 

The Defense Intelligence Agency’s intelligence role in POW-MIA 
affairs is extensive. According to testimony provided by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, DIA is at the center of the two-tier approach used 
by his Department to determine the fate of UrS "service members 
missing in Southeast Asia. As part of the first tier," the Defense In- 
telligence Agency investigates and analyzes current reports of 
Americans being held against their will. These are called live-sight-, 
ing reports. .if- -if ■ *’ ' f '• v? 

The Secretary noted that as part of the second tier, the Defense 
Department relies “heavily” on DIA’s analysis to reach a final con- 
clusion on the fate of each service member for whom there has not 
been a final accounting. In this category, they emphasize service 
members who were last known alive after being reported lost or for 
whom the U.S. Government believes that the governments of Laos, 
Cambodia or Vietnam should be able to provide additional informa- 
tion as to the service member’s status. These are called discrepancy 
cases. y/'y yy\ 

DIA’s management issues ■ : •/, y . y 

As of Nov. ; 23, 1992, DoD had received 1,629 first-hand livesight- 
ihg reports, most of which described real events; 85 remained unre- 
solved but were being investigated. 2 * 1 It must be noted that each 
report does not necessarily correlate to a different missing service 
member. Numerous reports are traceable to the same individual. 
Nonetheless, the Secretary stated that 109 reports remained under 
active investigation by the Defense Intelligence Agency. In his tes- 
timony, the Acting Director of DIA identified the Agency’s role in 
these live-sighting cases: DIA determines “the facts pertinent to 


180 These studies are contained in the annexes, to the Transcript of the Hearings of the Select. 
Committee,: August 4 and 5; 1992; " ■■ ■■ . . 

151 Letter of. Noy.: 23, 1992 from Duane P. Andrews, DOD Assistant Secretary for Command, 
Control, Communications and Intelligence. ‘ 
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thereportand follows them to their logical conclusion.”According 
to him, during the process DIA “is to keep policy and decision- : 
makers and the families informed.” DIA’s Executive Director rioted 
to eommittee-Members that-DIA-supports-POW-MIA-families di- 
rectly, and also assists POW-MIA organizations. He emphasized 
that DIA’s role is intelligence support and not policy .making. 

In a prepared statement to the Committee, the Principal Deputy 
Assistant } Secretary of Defense for International Security ; Affadra 
indicated that DIA’s role in assisting service casualty officers in 
their responsibility to keep families informed has been “problemat- 
ic.” According to huh, Casualty Affairs Officers from each of the 
Military Services are responsible for discussing individual cases of 
POW’s or MIA’s with family members. He added that DIA person- 
nel “are hot trained for family outreach.” The Committee agrees 
with his comment that DIA is an intelligence collection and analy- 
sis organization and family outreach programs are not an appropri- - 
ate function for its personnel to perform: 

The Committee believes that the Department of Defense must 
make every effort to ensure that properly trained personnel pro- 
vide the necessary and fundamentally important interaction with:: 
family members. It is no secret to members of the military services, 
or to famili es, that casualty affairs has traditionally been a back- 
water and has not received the kind of priority it deserves. At a 
minim um , personnel must undergo sensitivity training before un- 
dertaking these sensitive positions. - ■ > C „ ; 

DIA supports the-Pacific Command's Joint Task Force— EullT Ac- 
counting efforts to resolve POW/MIA cases, according to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. He testified to the Committee that DIA prepares a 
case file that provides “detailed explanations of the incident of loss, 
biographic data, search and rescue efforts, and other information 
that will assist Vietnamese and U.S. investigators in focusing on a 
particular case.” DIA then becomes the focal point for analyzing 
all data that is received and for making a recommendation to the 
Department on whether further investigation of a particular case 
is required. : 

The Chief of DIA’s Special Office for POW/MIA Affairs support- 
ed this in his statements to the Committee. He said that DIA main- 
tains a single database which includes refugee camp reporting, first 
, hand live-sighting reports, Department of State cables, National Se- 
curity Agency reports, and Central Intelligence Agency reports. 
But during its review, Committee investigators found instances 
where relevant information may not have been provided to DIA on 
a timely basis. The Committee has not been able to identify a spe- 
cific procedural , cause for the problem, but believes that it is impor- 
tant enough to warrant continued review by the Executive Branch. 

In addition, Committee investigators were imable to find a 
single, comprehensive database for all relevant intelligence infor- 
mation on POW’s and MIA’s. While DIA may feel that it possesses 
this single database, investigators continued to find information 
from different sources that DIA apparently did not have oh hand. 
Moreover, there is no single location for the consolidation of aU In- 
telligence Community files pertaining to POW’s and MIA’s.. The 
Committee believes that since the original reason for maintaining, 
separate - files, in separate agencies — that is, to support different 



policy-makers who required different information for different rea- 
sons— no longer exists, it is important to bring together all previ- 
ous intelligence, information-into-one-location-anato-continue-to 
add to these same files as new intelligence information is devel- 
oped. : '-K -T. >v ' '■ 

In his testimony, DIA’s. Executive Director noted several addi- 
tional DIA roles. According to him, the Agency provides intelli- 
gence support for operations conducted to recover human remains. 
Additionally, DIA supports POW-MIA activities handled by others 
in the executive and legislative branches. For example, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs testified 
that at least from his perspective, the POW/MIA Inter-Agency 
Group relies “very extensively’* on DIA. 

DIA also attempts to keep track of the location where useful in*, 
formation might be found in Vietnamese files. In testimony before 
the Committee, former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen- 
eral John W. Vessey, Jr. (U.S. Army— retired), testified that DIA 
has studied the problem of determining which Vietnamese units 
might possess information On missing Americans and knows which 
records the Vietnamese needed to produce in order to satisfy the 
search of the Vietnamese historical record. It is clear from the in- 
formation available to the Committee that DIA’s focus on this part 
of the historical record has been extremely important and quite 
useful. There is anecdotal information which indicates that even 
the Vietnamese have benefited from the information DIA has told 
them that exists in their own files. " >7 u 

In his testimony, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Com- 
mand; Control, Communications, and Intelligence (ASD-C31) stated 
that he had staff responsibility within the Department of Defense 
for overseeing the operations of DIA. He indicated that POW-MIA 
matters are now “treated as one of the highest priorities in the col- 
lection of intelligence.” This attitude was echoed by testimony of 
the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs; unfortunately, these lofty words never were 
translated into real action. 

Several witnesses provided a different perspective on the priority 
that DIA has placed upon the POW-MIA issue. From their testimo- 
ny, it is clear that priorities have changed throughout the period 
following the Vietnam War. While the history of these changes is 
addressed in more detail in the section of the Committee’s report 
titled, “Change in Intelligence Priorities,” the question of prioriti- 
zation often arose in the more general context of DIA's ability to 
discharge its responsibilities. In that regard, DIA has conducted 
several internal reviews to assess its handling of its responsibil- 
ities. 

DIA internal criticisms 

Witnesses described to the Committee several DIA internal re- 
views of the Agency’s support for POW-MIA affairs. The reviews 
identified shortcomings and provided recommendations for im- 
provement Significantly, several recurring themes are found in : 
each of the reviews. ;.V:V 

In February 1983, the DIA’s Inspector'General conducted a rou- 
tine inspection of the POW-MIA Office as part of its overall 
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annual inspection schedule for the entire Agency. 2 * 2 According to 
the Inspection Team Chief at the time, the IG’s Office found that 
the POW-MIA office was “overexposed to outside pressures’ and 
that it was not organized for efficient derations. The Team Chief 
remembered that DIA’s senior management focussed on twang cor- 
rective actions to the problems that nis inspection team identified. 

The Inspector General’s Office conducted another investigation 
of the POW-MIA Office in late-1984 and early-1985. The investiga- 
tors were trying to determine if inappropriate procedures were 
being used to deal with people who reported information conceni- 
ing POW’s and missing in action. It had been alleged that valuable 
information was being lost because people who had come forward 
were being discouraged from offering further assistance. 

The inspectors found that: 

There was no indication thatDIA interviewers used any : . 

• procedures that intentionally downgraded, humiliated, em- 
barrassed or abused the witness! . v . ^ j ■ 

There was no evidence to suggest that any truly knowl- 
edgeable witness could be discouraged by DlA methods for 
- ; -:4fmaking information known. 

. . . these allegations of mistreatment were judged to be 
responses from individuals who. had attempted to use the ■ ■ 
PW/MIA issue for their own purposes. ; ■ 

. . .. there can be no improvement to the worsening situ- 
- ation [regarding relations with members of Congress or 
. - with the public] until the policy and public relations inter- - 
face is inserted between the DlA and the rest of the world. 

There was evidence that DIA had been and continued to 
be manipulated on the PW/MIA issue by entities outside 
the U.S. Government.” ■' - : y .-v/.' 

In early 1985, DIA conducted an additional internal review by 
having other Agency analysts critique the work of the POW-MIA 
Office. These analysts concluded that the Office’s analytic^ effort 
was of high quality. They also commented that the Office s per- 
ceived need to respond to numerous outside requests diminished its 
analytic activities. Moreover, they believed that an “inordinate 
amount of time was being spent on a “legalistic approach to evi- 
dence and analysis” but that outside interest in the issue, probably 
made this expenditure of time necessary. They also believed that 
HUMINT in the field could be improved by adding additional col- 
lcCtOlTS 

.In September 1985, DIA’s Assistant Deputy Director for Qollec- 
tion jMariagementj Rear Admiral Thomas A. Brooks, _(US1^-Ret) 
prepared an internal DIA memo critical of the POW/MIA efrort. 


»*>The independence and objectivity of the Inspector General $ office .is a lonj-held and re?, 
ejected tradition within the military that dates to the American R^uhop. During the penod 
oFthe investigations in which the Committee was interested, the DIA Inspector General was 
responsible for keeping the Director; \ - ^ . ; . , . . ■ • .V • 

“My and currently informed as to the status of the Agency in regard to its compliance with 
the vanous Executive Orders, statutes, DoD Directives, and internal regulations, as well as such 
problems and deficiencies as may be found/' . ' , . , • , " . , ■ •• 

Inspectors General report directly to the DIA Director, which ensure his or. her mdependoice 
of anyinfluences, either from within or from outside of DIA. He or she was spaaaUy. trained at 
th^US. Army Inspector General Course and had unique credentials which added credence to 
the authority and importance of his inspections. 



This memo was prompted by approximately four months of experi- 
ence during which he had responsibility for DIA’s support, of POW- 
MIA issues- In his testimony, Admiral Brooks related that' during 
the~period when he had -POW-MIA responsibility at DIA, he had 
been surprised by the small number of people who were dedicated 
to analyzing POW-MIA questions since it was supposed to be the 
Nation’s number one priority. He was also disappointed by the ana- 
lytic process, the way that files were kept, and the lack of disci*, 
plined analytic techniques. 

In March 1986, Col. Kimball M. : Gaines (USAF-Ret.) led an inter- 
nal task force at DIA which also was highly critical of the POW/ 
MIA effort. Col. Gaines and his task force made the following find- 
ings: ... V-v- 

Unhealthy attitudes; ; /r: 

Almost total lack of management— working hard but not 
■■ • "working smart;” — 

Haphazard approach to problems and functions; -V;---;;. 

Too much direct exposure of the working-level analysts; 

Inadequate planning, internal communication, and written 

Database is a wasteland; 

Working files unprofessional, sloppy, incomplete, ho stand- 
ard procedures; . . • .. 

No disciplined, coherent, collection management effort; 

Too much detective work, not enough analysis; 

Not nearly enough administrative] and intelligence techni- 
cian support; and 

Significant ADP [automated data processing] deficiencies. 

Other senior DIA witnesses commented on the Agency’s perform- 
ance. In his testimony to the Committee, Lieutenant General Leon- 
ard Perroots (USAF-Ret.), the Director of DIA from 1985-1989, 
summarized his findings concerning DIA’s handling of the POW- 
MIA effort. Concerned about how well DIA was fulfilling its re- 
sponsibilities during his tenure, he had directed two separate re- 
views of BIA’s POW-MIA procedures. 

A major valid criticism was that insufficient resources 
were being expended to adequately do the collecting, anal- 
ysis, and follow-up mission . . . this was especially true 
from ’73 to ’85. . : 

Another valid criticism ... is the over-classification of 
information on this subject 

Another valid criticism that we ultimately fixed was the 
criticism that there was insufficient coordination among 
the intelligence agencies to ensure an effective database 
and integrated collection and analysis effort. 

: Another valid criticism was the lack of an adequate 
follow-up effort within the intelligence community. The 
National collection priority for POW/MIA prior to 1985 
ranged from priority 7 to priority 3. We raised it to priorir 
ty 1. /V--;' ' , ' . ; - 

Another valid criticism: DIA was too involved in activi- - 
ties which detracted from its primary mission . . . some of 
this was the result of our efforts to respond to every query 



. from every source, whether it be the Congress, the press, 
the League of Families, or just interested- public.”. 

Another valid criticism . . . is that we not always ade- 
-----quately conducted-timely.followrup,of,reports..__.:.. : 

General Perroots emphasized that there was never a conspiracy 
to cover-up information concerning prisoners or missing in action. 
He also emphasized that during his tenure, he worked hard to 
ensure that there was not a mindset to debunk.intelligence reports 
of live Americans being held in Southeast Asia. 

In his testimony to the Committee, General James A; Williams, 
Director of DIA from 1981 to 1985, also emphasized that there was 
“no mindset to debunk consciously and there was certainly no 
effort to cover up.” Similarly, the 1983 DIA IG inspection team con- 
cluded that “analytical work in the POW/MIA office was being 
coiiduCt^l on the assumption that some Americans were still held 
captive ffi"SoutheastlSia” , ^"~"~ 

The testimony of Col. Joe Schlatter, the head of DIA’s POW-MIA 
Office from 1987 to 1990 was especially noteworthy. He had been 
part of an official review of DIA’s effort prior to becoming head of 
the office. During his eshher review, he reached two important con- 
clusions that he later found to be false: . 1. ' 

Earlier, he believed that DIA’s analytical process was 
flawed and that there was a mindset to debunk on the 
. part of the Agency’s analysts. . . ' . V 

After .becoming- head of the 'office, he determined that 
- the analytic process was not flawed because the answers to \ 
the important questions could only come from files or offi- 
cials of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. Furthermore, he 
found that a mindset to debunk did not exist. During his 
testimony, he also noted that the recommendations of the 
most critical reports of DIA’s efforts were implemented. 

CoK Peck requested relief from his position as chief of the POW/ 
MIA office on Feb. 12, 1991 because of frustrations over the man- 
agement and activities of the office; Peck’s letter restates most of 
the criticisms contained in earlier reviews, including extensive out- 
side interference in the operations of the office. In his valedictory 
letter, Peck drew seven conclusions, including that people were 
abandoned, that the office is manipulated, that the League’s direc- 
tor is an impediment to DIA’s POW/MIA work, and that DIA is 
used as “the fall guv” to cover the tracks of others. 

Ronald Knecht, Special Assistant for Command, Control, Com- 
munications and Intelligence, headed a management review of 
Peck’s allegations in April 1991. A small, senior management team 
examined files, conducted interviews, and reviewed past reports on 
the organization. The team found that Peck was not qualified as an 
intelligence manager and was “too close to the Vietnam POW/MIA 
issue to be objective.” ■ : 

However, “the management inquiry team could not find any 
facts that support Col. Peck’s various allegations of impropriety in 
the POW/MIA resolution process,” the report added. Peck had 
bdeh warned several times by the DIA’s Director, Lt. Gen. Marry E. 
Soyster, about his managerial shortcomings. - ■ ; 




Discussion v '.-V 

The DIA has essentially 'assumed Lead Agency responsibility 
Within the Intelligence Community for POW/MIA affairs. Since 
the MiliSfy Semces are primarily responrible^forma^^^ 
aison with family members of POWs or MIAs and since DIA is the 
primary coordinating agency for defense intelligence matters, 
DIA’s central role in providing intelligence support for POW-MIA 
affairs is understandable. But this role has created some problems. 

On the one hand, the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
is not routinely responsible for coordinating the efforts of the Intel- 
ligence Community. This responsibility belongs to the Director of 
Central Intelligence. While the Director of DIA has access to the 
collection, processing, analysis, and dissemination systems of the 
Intelligence Community, his focus traditionally has been— and 
should remain— on supporting the Department of Defense, Numer- 
ous examples inose as a result' of the Committee’s investigation 
where intelligence activities outside of the Department of Defense 
produced relevant information on POW’s and MIA's. It appears 
most of this information eventually found its way to the appropri- 
ate persohheFmthin DIArTiihelih^ of all- 

source analysis, however, demand that relevant intelligence infor- 
mation is available for immediate analysis and action if necessary. 
It is imperative that the Intelligence Community’s activities on 
behalf of POW-MIA affairs be streamlined and centralized. 

On the other hand, the .closeness of DIA to the Military Services 
has drawn the Agency into a relationship with . family members for 
which its personnel are untrained and unprepared. As a result, 
some family members have focused their frustrations on the 
Agency. Objective intelligence support and a sensitive unclerstand- 
ing of family member attitudes are very difficult roles for a single 
agency to perform. Intelligence analysis demands a rigorous exami- 
nation of ambiguous information. Family member liaison demands 
a sympathetic viewpoint tempered by a sense of realism. DIA has 
experienced great difficulty in bringing the two perspectives to- 
gether. .; ; 'v ■■ • \ "• : '' V- V-..;' 

Part of the reason for the sense of frustration felt by some family 
members over DIA’s performance can be found in DIA’s own inter- 
nal investigations. Their self-generated internal reviews have tre- 
ated a lot of the criticisms which others have since echoed. These 
critiques reveal recurring themes: a diffusion of the POW-MIA 
effort among several agencies; diffusion of DIA’s own effort; exces- 
sive influence by activities outside of the U.S. Government; dis- 
agreements over analytical judgments; defensiveness when con- 
fronted by external criticisms. Frustration also has arisen because 
external expectations have exceeded DIA’s ability to provide many 
of the conclusive answers that some believe are possible. As the 
current DIA Director noted in his testimony, intelligence, given its 
inherent limitations, simply on its own cannot resolve these issues 
[e.g., the ultimate fate of POW/MIA’s].” With the new openness in 
Southeast Asia, intelligence analysis is no longer the driving force 
behind U.S. efforts to account for missing servicemen. 

Tbe Committee believes that the Secretary of Defense must con- 
tinue to improve procedures so that relevant intelligence informa- 
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tion is acted upon quickly by the Department, that it is provided to 
family members on a timely basis, and that family members are 
part of a competent outreach program. The Committee further be- 
lieves that effective Intelligence- Cominunity support of PGW-MIA 
affairs could be improved significantly by the creation of an inter- 
agency “Center for POW-MIA Affairs” under the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. The Committee envisions that this center would 
be created from existing Intelligence Community resources and 
would be staffed periodically by many of the same intelligence per- 
sonnel who are currently spread throughout the Community. Effec- ; 
tive and efficient intelligence support will continue to be funda- 
mentally important to the POW-MIA: effort for the . foreseeable 
. future. ‘ ' ■ V \ ''.j- 

There should be consideration given about the direct intelligence 
support of the POW.fiinction being moved from DIA to a more ap- 
propriate spot^-peirhaps to CINCPAC to support the' Joint Task 7 
Force— Full Accounting in a more timely fashion. 

LIVE-SIGHTING REPORTS ^ 

For the past 20 years, there has been nothing more tantalizing 
for POW/MIA families than reports that Americans have been 
seen alive in Southeast Asia, and nothing more frustrating than 
the failure of these reports to become manifest in the form of a re- 
turning American— with the single exception of Robert Garwood in 

1919. yi .. .. _ , ... -. ... ... 

The sheer number of firsthand live-sighting reports, almost 1,600 
since the end of the war, has convinced many Americans that U.S. 
POWs must have been left behind and may still be alive. Other 
Am ericans: have concluded sadly that our failure, after repeated ef- 
forts, to locate any of these alleged; POWs means that the reports 
are probably not true. ; V ^ , tt _ • 

Because of its importance as possible evidence that U.S. POWs 
are alive, and also because of its contribution to the ongoing con- 
troversy over the POW/MIA issue, live-sighting reports were a cen- 
tral focus of the Committee’s investigation. Committee Members 
and staff investigators spent thousands of hours going over DIA 
files; hundreds of requests were made to DIA for additional docu- 
ments and information; several staff and Member briefings were 
conducted oh the subject; and two full days of public hearings were 

held. A:'- b^:.' V- 

Background 

A live-sighting report is just that — a report that ah American 
may. have been seen alive in. Southeast Asia in circu ms ta n ces 
which are not readily explained. The report could come from 
anyone— a refugee, a ljoat person, a former political prisoner, a dip- 
lomat, a traveler— who is or has been in a position to make such an 
observation. The information could be firsthand or hearsay; it 
could involve one American or many; it could- be detailed or vague; 
it could be recent or as far back as the end of the war. 

; The point is that every live-sighting report is important because 
it is potential evidence that a U.S. POW may have survived; until : 



recently, these reports were not treated as important, arid accorded 
a high priority by DIA, however, v 

: Conversely, there is a si gnifica n t di fference between a livesight- 
ing reportabout ai Caucasian and one that positively idehtifies an 
American, which admittedly is difficult at any difference, Other 
identifying information increases the credibility of any live-sighting 
report; however, all of these reports must be pursued. 

' A majority of the live-sighting reports received by U.S. authori- 
ties have come from Southeast Asian refugees, many of whom were 
interviewed at refugee camps in Thailand or Hong Kong. In addi- 
tion to reports of actual sightings of Americans, other evidence of 
live or missing Americans is investigated, as well. This includes re- 
ports of the location of airplane crash sites or the discovery of dog 
tags used as military identification by American soldiers. 'Die total 
number of first-hand and hearsay livesighting reports and other re- 
lated reports is more than 15,000 since 1975. . V 

Of the 15,000 total, approximately 1,650 are first-hand livesight- 
ing reports. According to DIA, more than 70 percent bf these re- 
ports have been judged accurate and relate to individuals who re- 
turned at Operation Homecoming, to American civilians stranded 
in Vietnam in 1975, to Robert Garwood, or to individuals whose re- 
mains have subsequently been returned. Fewer than 100 first-hand 
livesighting reports remain under active investigation. Of these, ap^ 
proximately 60 involve Americans reported to be in a captive envi- 
ronment. With the exception of two deserters and Garwood, none 
of the reports have been correlated to an . American military POW 
or MIA dive, in Vietnam after Operation Homecoming. 

At least since the early 1980’s, the handling of live-sighting re- 
ports has been one of the most controversial aspects of the POW/ 
MIA issue. During 1985 and 1986, three separate internal DIA re- 
views criticized the agency’s procedures, including its methodology 
for analyzing reports, evaluating sources and following up. 

In 1986, for example, a Task Force headed by Gen. Eugene Tighe. 
found that: ■ 

... Over the years, the perceived mission of the PW/ 

MIA center at DIA has changed; officially and unofficially, 
from analysis of the intelligence flowing into DIA on this 
issue to ‘resolving the issue’ whereby doubt is cast on the 
■ veracity of the intelligence. 

The modus operandi of the PW/MIA center evolved 
toward undue emphasis in establishing source bona fides, 
at the expense of analyzing, from every angle, information 
provided by these sources .... . an example of the effort is 
one case where four years were spent trying to prove that 
a re-education camp which was a key part of one live- „ 
sighting report did not exist (this to disprove the report), 
only to find that the camp did indeed exist. During the in- 
tervening years, the report was not analyzed for its contri- 
bution to the overall issue 

There is a total absence of rigorous, standard, disci- 
plined, professional, administrative’ procedures . . ; : 
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A . v . basic problem is ibe bias in expectations that ref- 
ugees are not reliable reporters unless proven to be so . i ... 
yet refugee accounts ar e t he majo r database . . . • : ; 

The refugee community that has provided the bulk of 
the eyewitness reports strikes us as possibly the finest 
human intelligence database in the U.S. post World War II 
experience . . . if 

Current operations 

Since the Tighe report and other critical reviews were written, 
the DIA POW/MLA office has expanded substantially, working com 
ditipns have improved and the ability to conduct meaningful intel- 
ligence collection activities overseas has increased. The United 
States now has live-sighting investigators stationed permanently in 
Bangkok and Hanoi and expects to have similar positions filled 
soon in Laos and Cambodia . '■ '.'-Y:-.. 

Throughout the past year, the U.S. has been negotiating vrith the 
Vietnamese concerning the extent to which the American investi- 
gators would be able to carry out short-notice inspections of prisons 
and other facilities in order to follow up on live-sighting reports. 
Efforts to develop a formal agreement with the Government of 
Laos are ongoing. The Cambodian Government has no objections, to 
U.S. investigators traveling within that country, but there is no 
guarantee of protection in areas controlled by the Khmer Rouge. 

It is important to note that live-^ghting^investigations are con- 
ducted jointly with Vietnamese and Cambodian officials. They are 
an. effort to learn more and an opportunity to reach people who 
may provide additional information; they are not “Rambo” mis- 
sions conducted covertly. Indeed, the presence of Americans in 
remote areas— especially when they must fly or drive in— often cre- 
ates such a stir that surprise is all but impossible. The argument 
always can be made that a prisoner was hidden at the last 
moment, but these are sovereign nations and the US. must work 
with the agreements reached with them about access to their 
people and sites. In sum, the Committee agrees with DoD that it is 
better to take the opportunity to conduct live-sighting investigaU 
tions than to ignore it— in the hope that US. investigators will be 
able to piece together information, and reach out to citizens. 

During its first year in operation, the Joint Task Force— Full Ac- 
counting received 81 live-sighting reports, 34 of Americans said to 
be in captivity and 47 said to be living freely. Of the total, 64 were 
in Vietnam (23 captive, 41 free), five were in Laos (four captive, one 
free), and 12 in Cambodia (seven captive, five free). The JTF-FA 
conducted 40 advance-notice investigations, and 16 short-notice in- 
vestigations; all but one of each were in Vietnam (Laos has hot yet 
granted permission to conduct joint live-sighting investigations). In 
all, 99 live-sighting reports remain unresolved; 59 are reported to 
be living in captivity and 40 freely. Of these, 82 are in Vietnam (46 
captive, 36 free); six are in Laos (all reported in captivity), and 11 
are in Cambodia (seven captive, four freely). , . 

In its first year, JTF-FA had provided families with 1,906 new or 
requested pieces of information, and 143 live-sighting reports .have 



been resolved, passing muster with : the Inter-Agency Group 
charged with reviewing them.* 53 

In testimony, before the Select Committee, Mr. Ro bert Sheets, : 
Chief of the DIA’s POW/MIA office explained his agency’s method- 
ology for evaluating live-sighting reports; . . 

The cycle begins with collection of the Give-sighiting) in- 
• . formation and preparation of an initial report . ... 1. 1 ' ; 

When we receive the report, it is promptly entered into 
' pur database, and an analyst ; is assigned responsibility for 1 
conducting immediate initial analysis. This first analytical 
look includes a complete search of all our databases to de- 
termine if we have any prior reporting that might shed 
light en this report. We look at all reports from the same 
geographic area. We look for similarities in stories. We : 
check riot only Human source reportihg. hut also inforiM-^^ 
tion from other sources available to us. When relevant, we 
consult special sources, such as our prison database. Once 
the analyst has completed first stage analysis, he or she 
■7 7 ^detenhinS whether ^MtiphaTM 
if so, what that follow-up should be. 

. . . . it may be necessary to reinterview the source to ask 
addi tional questions or to clarify certain issues. It may also 
be necessary to interview additional people, for example, 
persons identified by the source himself or other persons 
who have come from the same village or been interned in - 
v' the same prison . . . : 

Within the last year . . . DIA has finally been able to 
employ an additional collection method, sending personnel 
into Indochina to investigate reports on the ground. 

. . . as additional information is completed, findings are 
collected, and the report is reanalyzed. During this phase, 
we may decide to collect additional information, sending 
the report back to the collection phase. At some point, 
however, analysts in this second, more detailed stage of 
analysis, determine that sufficient information has been 
collected to evaluate the report. 

In the evaluation and validation stage, our analysts pre- 
pare a formal evaluation that summarizes the report, out- 
lines other information collected, provides our analysis of 
the total, and indicates how the report was evaluated. 
These summary findings are first reviewed inhouse by 
other analysts and management. 

If approved, the summary findings are presented to a 
formal review panel made up of members of the intelli- 
gence community, including representatives from the De- 
partment of State, the Central Intelligence Agency, the /. 
Military Intelligence Services, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs. . 

lM Dec; It 1992 Information. Paper, submitted with Dec. 3; 1992 testimony of Admiral Charles 
Larson and Mqj. Gen. Thomas Needham. 



:/.•■ The outcome of our approved evaluations are dissemi- . 
nated. all go into our information base . . - All reports 
correlated to unaccounted' for persons are forwarded to the 
T-; appropriate^service : casualty offices-for-release :.t0 the^riext,:, . 
of kin. Gases of high interest are briefed to the inter- 
agency grou^» during DlA’s weekly briefings to that body; 

Unusually significant cases are briefed to the Congression- > 
at over sigh t committees and to Members of Congress on a 

Dur ing the Select Committee’s hearings, DI4 officials cautioned 
about reliance on a single source of information and stressed, its 
own reliance on "all-source” intelligence for evaluatmg the validity 
Of live-sighting reports. These sources include human intelligence, 
signals intelligence, imagery or photographic intelligence end infor- 
mation, provided by other a gencie s of fh® V°-. 


Committee investigation. 

Durin g its investigation, the Committee sought to evaluate care^. 
fully some of the past criticisms that have been made of D1A meth- 
odology. Ihese include allegations about' a so-called mindset to 
debunk” live-sighting reports, an : over-enphasis_on evaluatmg the 
source as opposed to the content of a report, a failure to correlate 
reports involving the same geographic area and a failure to follow 
up more rigorously on hearsay reports. ; ■ • ,• • .vi" 

The examination of intelligence concentrated on the bve-sighting 
intelligence reports. In the course of ths investigation, over 2,000 
sources were actually examined page by page by the mvestigators. 
Over 1,300 of these reports have been declassified and all will be in 

the ensuing weeks. 'V , 

The Committee engaged in a spirited and lengthy debate on live- 
sighting anSysis—^ methodology arid meaning, m fact, the 
review and analysis of live-sighting reports consumed more time 
and staff resources than any other single issue. .... 

The Committee concentrated on two differing approaches for 
analysis of the live-sighting reportsibne, put forward by a poup of 
Committee investigators, called a “Cluster Analysis, and the other 
articulated by the Defense Intelligence Agency. Both approaches 
are described and commented on below so ftat reader? can judge 

for themselves on this contentious question. The Committee amded 
over the validity of these approaches— ten senators fmding tpe 

Committee approach sufficient only to raise addition^ queshons 
bqt meam ngless in its capacity to make a judgment that a^ POW 
remained alive. Two senators believe that the cluster analysis pro- 
vides evidence Americans remained alive until 1989. 


Cluster analysis methodology 

Some investigators adopted a suggestion that put forward a 
Memorandum written by Rear Admiral Thomas A. Brooks, when 
he directed the DIA POW office that recommended plotting toe 
live-sighting reports on a map to see how they cluster. It was. 


••♦Brooks Memorandum, published in the. appendix to the transcript of the Hearings of the 
Select C6mmittee,l December 1992. 
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believed that the key advantage of this analytical technique was as 
an alternative method for reaching analytical, judgements based on 
this information contained in a selection of the best; sighting acr 
coii'ntsV" J '•■■■■ ~ 

. The live-sightirtg intelligence investigation began in earnest in 
February 1992, when the Department of Defense Central Document 
Office began sending live-sighting files in redacted form— to protect 
intelligence sources and methods and to honor source requests for > 
confidentiality— to the Office of Senate Security. In March, Room , 
B-78 in the Russell Senate Office Building was cleared for storing 
materials up to the secret classification because’ the Office of 
Senate Security ran out of space to store the files referred by DIA. 
Most: of the analysis of live-sighting files was performed in this 
room until it was closed in Juhe because of a security breach. 

A printout of a DIA database containing summary information 
on T5,559”live-sighting rep«rts T^ived r iinc¥1973 : was a vitartbol ; 
in accomplishing the analysis. The summary is sufficiently detailed 
to enable significant correlations in the information , even without 
having the actual file. Thus, work on assembling information, re- 
fining the universe of datarahd 'wofHng towards building the clus- 
ter map could proceed without the actual files. 

The investigators applied 16 filters to reduce the 15,559 to a man- 
ageable universe relevant to the charter of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee— to investigate intelligence reports on men alive and in cap-; 
tivity after Operation Homecoming. Therefore, the investigators’ 
working data base was purged of all information obtained after 
1973 but which described sightings prior to Operation Homecom- 
ing. This reduced the universe to about 6,600 sighting files, both 
hearsay and eyewitness accounts. 

Application of other filters further reduced the working data 
pool to about 1,500 reports. Filters used in this phase of reduction 
included the following, all of which were rejected: ^ 

Information that DIA correlated to returned rOWs or men 
known to have died in captivity during the war, unless an ex- 
amination of the file proved that correlation to be not sustain- 
able; ■' : : i-’.V, 

All reports of single individuals living freely or in conditions 
■ . that did not indicate. captivity; [ -v- j 

Reports of well-known individuals who returned alive after 
1973, including Emmet Kay; the civilians captured during the 
fall of South Vietnam; Robert Garwood; and civilians who were 
captured by the Vietnamese after the war, such as those lost in 
the wreck of the Glomar Java Sea; 

Sightings of individuals who proved to be drug and gun run- 
ners, smugglers and other scofflaws; 

Sightings of men with wives and families; V _ : 

Reports of men living singly without indications of captivity; 
Reports from sources who retracted their story without indi- 
cations of coercion; ' 

Reports of grave sites, dog-tags, and remains; . . /'••• 

Reports equated plausibly to other Europeans, dead or alive; 
H Reports from sources who were clearly lying, based on a 
:v- careful review of the file. / 
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As the final filter, the investigators rejected from tha pod. of: 
1500 reports those that lacked specific locational information. This 
reduced the pool to 928 reports that were posted to a large map of - 
"Soutfie^rAsia; basedlinm 
entry in the printout of the DIA data base, ■ , 

Using the same data base, and applying the same filters, with 
the same controls; the investigators worked so that any, team of in- 
vestigators could at least replicate the result of. this team and un- 
derstand hpw it conducted its analysis, even if it disagreed with the 
result ■■ 7^ ■V':.. 

; v Revieui of the live-sighting fles arid DIA source evdluatwns 

: The review of the actual files continued while the information: 
for the map was presented. The aim of the file review was twofold:. 

to-actasa-checkintta^ 

data pool for the cluster analysis and to examine the quality of the 
intelligence analysis and follow-up performed by the original ana- 
lysts; In order to preserve their own credibility, the investigators 
iudeed that- they-could not accept a priori any .findings by Defense 
Department analysts as to the reliability of the sources. The docu- 
ments and information in the files either supported or failed to 
support assessment of the source. In some instances, files that had 
been accepted by the investigators for inclusion in the cluster anal- 
vsis were rejected for . plotting based on tha raviaw of tha actual 
■ file.r rejected were added, based on the con- 
tents of the files. V' ; ' ,• ••• .■ . , “ " ■■■. ~ 

The investigators early, on found that most of the so-called hear- 
say source files contained few pieces of paper in them and little 
follow-up The most profitable files to examine were those^labeled 
first-hand live-sightings or eyewitness . accounts: About 225 were 
used in the cluster analysis. These files contained lots of paper ^id 
lots of follow-up. Every one of the first-hand accounts posted to tne 
cluster map by the investigators had been determined to be a fabri- 
cation or a mistaken identification. A key part of the investigation 
was to determine whether these judgments had ba®h fairly: 
reached. 

The guidelines for file review involved a simple test: whether the 
documents in the file contained sufficient information for the in- 
vestigators to reach the same conclusion that was reached. by. the 
original analyst. In other words, was the DIA analysis legitimately 
replicable. Thus, when a source passed one or more polygraph tests 
but Was labeled a fabricator, such as source 995 in Laos, a close ex- 
amination of the documents in the file was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether the file contained evidence that supported a finding 
of fabrication or mistaken identification of the same ^umity as that 
provided by the source. Thus, an attempt by the original analyst to 
refute the direct testimony of an eyewitness by using generalized 
information, i,e. “We knew there were Soviets in the area, he prob- 
ably saw Soviets” was considered insufficient reason to reject a 
report (Source 724). 255 ./■ ' "r. 

*« Tettiroony, Hearings, August 5, 1992, opxit 
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Refutations based on general statements by inmates and others 
that they did not hear of or see any U.S. POWs ware accepted at 
face value. The fact the many inmates did not see POWs, while few 
did- tinder special conditions, was not considered a sufficient basis 
to reject a report of direct, eyewitness testimony by one of the few. 
The investigators examined alleged discrepancies; in various ac- 
counts to determine whether they were fatal to the sighting report 
as was often alleged. The litmus test was always replicability based 
on the contents of the files provided by the Defense Department, 

By clustering information based on military grid coordinates and 
then organizing the information in each cluster chronologically, 
the investigators were able to perform cross-referencing of informa- 
tion. In one closed session briefing on 2 July 1992, the investigators 
briefed the Members that intelligence reports showed that POWs 
were taken into Laos from Vietnam at two periods, most promi : 
nentty during the buildup of tensions that led to the Chinese inva- 
sion of northern Vietnam and in its aftermath. Defense Depart- 
ment analysts present testified that “there was no evidence that 
any POWs had ever been taken to Laos.” The investigators read a 
list of 12 Defense Department sources that contradicted that state- 
ment. This disclosed a pattern of reporting from separate sources 
that was otherwise apparent. None of the 12 files contained any 
evidence that they had ever been cross referenced to each other. 

Similarly, the investigators found 13 source files in which the 
source claimed to have seen POWs in the Hanoi Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense Complex, known as the Citadel,- or to have worked 
on underground facilities used to house POWs. None of the files 
showed indications that they had been matched or related to each 
other. ■ X’-.' ■ ..C':";" ..-v •• v 

Key events in the investigation 

Closed session briefings on the analytical approach used by the 
investigators and on what the approach showed about the intelli- 
gence were held on 9 April, 256 on 12 May, and on 2 July 1992. De- 
fense Department analysts were present at each session. In prepa- 
ration for the hearings on live-sightings, a final closed session 
meeting was held on 29 July to enable the Defense Department an 
opportunity to preview the nearing. 

■ Other analyses 

The investigators pursued other lines of analysis as a compli- 
ment to the cluster map and to check it. One of these analyses, 
contained in a Memorandum to the Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man, was a cluster analysis of the source files that the Defense De- 
partment termed “unresolved live-sightinp.” At the time of the 
analysis, about 110 eyewitness accounts remained unresolved. The 
plot of these files failed to show cluster patterns. Statistical analy- 
sis indicated that over half of these files were sightings of parsons 
who stayed behind by their own choice and were not in captivity. A 
substantial portion of those files were sighting prior to Operation 
Homecoming. . 

**• The text of the briefing presented on April 9, 1992 is contained in ah annekto this report 



Other lines of analysis included a statistical comparison of war- 
time and post-war fabrication in the data. During the war, the De- 
fense Department determined that only about 14 percent of the ire-.., 

-porting wasfabricated-Beginning in-1973, the-ratejumped-io-about 

85 percent of the reporting, within a month. This analysis was per- 
formed on Louts 123 and graphed. 1 

Source analysis versus contefit analysis 
Vice Chairm an Bob Smith outlined the philosophy behind this 
aspect of the Committee’s investigation in his opening statement at 
the August 4, 1992 hearing: 

: Eight years ago, when I first came to Congress, I got in- 
volved in the POW/MIA issue. That involvement mostly 
’ consisted of meetings with DIA personnel and listening to 

:-briefings on sources. The meetings always dealt mth the • . 

sources of information. 

Source analysis as it was presented usually meant 
taking interviews, talking with other refugees about a 
-source, conducting various background checks, and some- 
times giving polygraph tests. ; : 

But the focus was clearly on the source more than what 
'.V--V be said. The analysts always concluded that a source fabri- 
cated his story based on source analysis. 

My colleagues and I felt that something was missing. We 
~ never saw- raw data, had no personal contact and saw no 
•messages-' ' ”T‘- ,;r; 

What I now realize is that there is a second way of ana- 
lyzing information called content analysis. The. two other 

approaches complement each other in establishing the ac- 
curacy of information. 

Minority view ’■ 

Everyone agrees that bad intelligence sources produce bad re- 
sults. Therefore, if all the sightings of U.S. POWs in captivity since 
Operation Homecoming are erroneous, then these reports are irrel- 
evant. But this is not the case. Even the DIA accepts that, a 
number of the intelligence sources are credible, such as the source 
known as the ^mortician/’ • T A , * . 

The minority could hot accept at face value many of DIA s tinal 
evaluations of sources. For example, the minority would not accept 
DIA's resolution that a live sighting was not credible when the 
source passed multiple polygraphs and every item of his account 
had been verified. Some investigators contend that it is reasonable 
to draw a conclusion that a source of this quality provided credible 
•’ information. • ■ 

More than any other document, the Brooks Memorandum of Sep- 
tember 1985 led the minority to accept a broader, more thorough, 
and more all-encompassing approach to the analysis of the intelli- 
gence. Use of a cluster-map analysis enabled Committee investiga- 
tors to: 

Assess together both the hearsay and the first-hand live- 
sighting reports; , 
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•; Me^ intelligence information with human source 

^Discover pattern s an d rel atio nships in the -.li?.te11igenc^ :. jn bt 

evident in DIA files; and ,77 . , 

Establish a baseli ie to check the validity of the source eval- 
uations done by DIA. . ’ v ”, 

One! of the clearest differences between^the^ two. ^approaches- is 
seen in the results. In every instance that DIA found the source of 
X “sighting report after 1973, to be credible, the DIA analysts 
left the resolution of the sighting open-ended, ordeeidg that^the 
source had to have been mistaken as to the identity of the persons 
soon, re gar dless of what the source said. In the former case; no ad- 
ditional analysis was evident. In the latter, none was needed. 

The minority assessed that credible sources produced believable 
reports and credibleJnformatiofi 

nd d jti oTial results. By using cluster and other forms of pattern 
analysis; the minority learned, for example: •. wr : , 

The existence of logistic and administrative relationships 
. among camps in northwestern Laos and among camTO . m 
northwestern Vietnam that are not reflected in DIA docu- 

m ?v?dence of a possible second set of camps in Vietnam from 
which no prisoners returned; and , v, V ; v' 

Differences in the policies, the patterns, and the charactens- 
■' tics of POW incarceration in Vietnam and in Laos. . :■ ^ • 

Most importantly; the cluster-map analysis created a_context for 
interpreting and understanding the limits amounts of s^nals in- 
telligence of POW movements is Laos and Vietnam, and for the 
photography of alleged distress signals. In every instance, the 
signal intercepts and the alleged distress signals coincided with a 
cluster of live-sighting report posted to the map. This integration 
had never been done before. . , . 

In conclusion, the minority believes that, based on this analysis, 
the intelligence indicates a strong possibility that Americans re- 
mained alive until 1989; however, we cannot prove it. 

Majority view of the committee . 

Ten senators concluded that while cluster analysis caii possibly 
assist in r aisin g legitimate questions, without adequate sources and 
fundamental report verification, the analjreis is mpMUigless. 
ting ten or twenty flags representmg mdividual reports in the Close 
proximity on a map means very little if the reports themselves are 
not valid. While it may raise questions depending on the validity ol 
the reports, it cannot in and of itself be taken as evidence of soine- 

In the^ view of the majority of senators, the plot presented by 
some staff investigators is fundamentally flawed because the items 
posted have not passed a validity test. Any meaning, a dusto 
might purport to present is clouded when such plots include re- 
ports that are known fabrications, possible fabrications, and in 
some cases are characterized 'by a generalized reporting which in 
many cases lacks precise geographic location or other factum speci- 
ficity; " ’ :■ 'V77 
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As DIA pointed out to the Committee, the map-plot presented by 
some investigators included only 215 first-hand live-sighting re- 
ports, 70 percent of which the Department of Defense has judged 
and an inter-agency review board has approved as beingicomplete 
fabrications. In addition, DIA emphasized that the other plotted re- 
ports, many of which have only limited analytic value because they 
lack specifics oh the time and/or place of sighting. 

DIA view : /■ ::;■■■■ • --h";" ]. "■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

DIA asserts that notwithstanding the limited value of plotting 
nonvalid or unverified reports; they have used cluster analysis as a 
“tool.” During the hearings on August 4th, referred to above, 
Major Jeannie Schiff (USAF) testified as follows: 

DIA has analyzed clusters since the mid-1980s. In fact, 
when a new source report is received at DIA it is standard 

: procedure to look at all previous first-hand and hearsay re- * 

ports in the same geographic area and to look at any 
report that contains similar information regardless of 
source or location. 

DIA:briefed the results of cluster analysis to Members of --- 

•' .Congress in. 1987 -v, . 

After careful analysis, we did not find a single report or 
group of reports within any of the ... areas identified by 
the Senate (Committee staff) which could confirm that a 
U.S. POW was held against his will after the war. 

DIA-esserts that the Brooks Memorandum is in errorTDIA main*, 
tains that, Contrary to Brooks’ finding (“basic analytical techniques, 
such as plotting all sightings on a map to look for patterns j and 
concentrations, have never been utilized”), their analysis invoke a 
computer-generated plot which is more thorough than any, hand 
plotting by analysts. DIA adds that Brooks was never responsible 
for the day-to-day management of the POW office and even that 
limited command lasted only a few weeks. 

ANALYSIS OF CLUSTERS /' 

During public hearings on Aug. 4 and 5, 1992, the Committee re- 
viewed the DIA’s overall handling of live-sighting reports and dis- 
cussed, in depth, “clusters” of reports, totalling 155, in four par- 
ticular areas: 1) the Hanoi Ministry of Defense area; 2) the Son La 
region of northwestern Vietnam; 3) northeast Laos (Viengxay area) 
and 4) the part of northwestern Laos known as the Oudomsai 
region, 

Hanoi ministry of defense (Vietnam) ; 

One cluster of 22 firsthand and 48 hearsay reports centere 
around a secure area in downtown Hanoi that houses the top mili- . 
tary and intelligence offices of the Vietnamese Government. 
During questioning, Senator Smith cited six. unresolved reports,- 
and one previously resolved report, that mention, to one degree or 
another, an underground detention facility in the area, including 
several that refer to a prison beneath the Ho Chi Minh Mausole- 
um. The reports allege that American POWs had been held during 
certaih periods in such a facility after the war. . 
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In response, Mr. Robert DeStatte, a senior DIA analyst, pointed 
out discrepancies among the reports with respect to the location of 
the alleged detention facility and ^cited conversations with area 
residents' whcfdenied seeing any U:S; prisoners after the r time~of 
Operation Homecoming. He also expressed skepticism about the ex- 
istence of an underground prison because the high water table m 
Hanoi would, in his judgment, make the construction of extensive 
underground facilities impossible/ - ; . , : ; i : 

Under questioning, DIA officials said that they had not asked the 
Vietnamese for permission to inspect all of the buildings cited by 
sources as containing a prison, nor had they examined aenm pho- 
tography for evidence of construction of a prison beneath the Ho 
Chi Minh Memorial. •' 

A delegation of Committee Members visited the area of the De- 
fense Ministry on November 16, 1992 and found two underground 

bombshelters.'Futn^^ orhasb^nW 

ground detention facility at the location. Nonetheless, the state- 
ments by DeStatte at the Committee’s August hearing proved to be 
inaccurate. 

During" the Select Committee’s final week of hearings in early 
December, 1992, Vice-Chairman Bob Smith noted that: 

Our intelligence agencies have confirmed the existence 
of, and I quote, “a below-grade infrastructure far more 
elaborate than one would find at a mausoleum.” We have 
also heard from the Russian Ambassador that there is a : . 
restricted underground area beneath .the Ho - Chi~Minh 
mausoleum Y'". there is a very large underground area 
beneath Ho Chi Miiih’s mausoleum and the Citadel that 
cer tainl y would have been large enough and secure 
enough to detain any number of American POWs in the 
1980’s. ' ■ Y y:Y:y .Y : \ Y.: ' : Y/'; • " Y : 

During the hearing on December 4, 1992, DeStatte responded: 

. ; . whether one can build an underground facility 
there or not, you’d have to check with qualified engineers. 

It would be my guess that if you’re willing to devote the 
resources and the money, that you can build ah under- 
ground facility anywhere. , Y : 

■ - . . . (but) if the stories of an underground prison were 
true, then we should be able to replicate those stories, to 
corroborate them by interviewing other persons who are 
familiar with the same area, the same events, the same >•;. 
time periods. 

... bur investigators have spoken with many persons 
who could have corroborated the stories if those stories 
were true. In the end, we’re left with a large number of 
credible witnesses whose testimony has refuted the unsub- 
stantiated stories of the few . 

Mr. DeStatte also cited the statement Russian Ambassador to 
Vietnam Rashid Caniadolin to the. press on Aug. 15, 1992 in which 
he stated that there is a restricted underground area ; beneath the 
mausoleum in which there is a cooling device and a triple genera- 
tor for protection against power outages. According to Mr. DeS- 
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tatte, the Russian Ambassador dismissed the . possibility that US 
POWs were ever held in the area. y yy y ' . : , ' T y ■: V 

During the. same hearing, Select Committee Chairman John 

Kefry'mentioned-thatf'- 1 -^ 1 :;--.' : y y-y~-~ ~.- rr y-y r • • • 

When we were on our trip (to Vietnam) last week, we ; .y 
were given access to classified information. Through both 
technical and classified sources, we have learned at least 
to the satisfaction of those on the trip, that in fact there is 
no underground “prison” or facility, in that particular loca- 
; tion. ■ ' y y ' - > y : : , / . >, . ‘ . y ;'■•••/ . •; V ' ;■ : y 
Viengxay (Laos) . • .'y ,y y.y y 

Viengxay is located in a remote area of northeastern Laos and 
served as wartime headquarters for the Laotion Communist forcte, 
also known as the Pathet Loa or LPF. During the war, LPF leaders.... 
lived in caves in the area as a protection against American bpmb- 
ihg raids. There is also evidence that some U.S. POWs were held 
prisoner iii the caves during the war. ,' A • 

- Committee investigators identified 35 post-war reports of„Ameri- ... 
cans in captivity in the Viengxay area, of which 13 are first-hand. 
Many of the reports come from individuals who claim _to have 
worked as guards or as prison trustees in the area in which the 
Americans were allegedly held captive. The . reports were spaced 
throughout the 197.0's and early 80.’s, with the most recent dating 
' from>l986. The reports-generally cite a small number of American 
prisoners (no more than a dozen), held separate from other prison- 
ers, although three reports from the 1980’s cited more than 200 

• prisoners. . ;'y y "y 

According to the DIA, the LPF did capture some American pris- 
oners and detain them at Viengxay during at least the early part 
of the war. None of these prisoners returned at Operation Home- 
coming. In May of 1973, the plane of civilian pilot Emmet Kay 
went down in Laos. Mr. Kay was captured and sent tp Hanoi but 
then returned to Viengxay where he was held captive in a cave 

until his release in September, 1974. Beginning in 197o, large num- 
bers of Soviet agricultural and medical advisers began operating in 
the area. Sightings of the Russians and of Emmet Kay may, accord-., 
ing to DIA, account for some of the subsequent live-sighting .re- 
ports. DIA has interviewed 157 refugees who formerly resided in. 
the region who deny that any other U.S. POWs were he d in the 
area after 1973. The DIA dismissed as completely unrealistic the 
three reports of more than 200 U.S. POWs being held captive in 
the mid-1980's. . ''''.''y’.’-:- ■ '■ 

Son La area (Viettruim) ■ 

The Son La area is a large and relatively remote area of north- 
ern Vietnam, bordered on the south by Laos and extending almost 
to China. It includes a series of prisons and is about 100 kilometers 
west of the Yen Bai prison, which . is where Robert Garwood spent 
most of his time. A number of the resolved sightings from the Son 
La area have been correlated by DIA to Robert Garwood. Between 
1976 and 1978, the North Vietnamese Army operated a senes of de- 



tention camps for former South Vietnamese military personnel 
(ARVN) in the area. fe' : -V r; - r - : 

Committee investigators identified 19 reported sightings of Amer- 
icans in captivity in aiid around the So n La a r ea. O f th ese repor ts, 
9 were first-hand and 10 hearsay. Thirteen of the sightings were in 
the mid to late '1970’s. Most involve brief, apparently accidental, 
sightings of a group of alleged prisoners held separate from the 
rest of the prison population. For example, in separate reports in 
1976, One TJ.S. person was reportedly seen cutting bamboo, v a group 
of 60-70 U.S. ;POWs were dlegedly seen on a soccer field, and six 
POWs were apparently seen working. In 1977, there was a hearsay 
report that American prisoners were about to be moved, a report 
that 24 foreigners were seen under guard and a reported sighting 
of 40-50 Americans in a camp. In 1978 and 1979* there were an- 
other four reports of sightings of relatively large (30-50) groups of 
PQWc in the ar ea. Tow ards the end of 1979. China invaded: this 
part of Vietnam aiid the reported sightings of laige numbers of 
Americans stopped. Subsequent reports, all hearsay, involve the al- 
leged sighting only of individual or small numbers of Americans. 

Mr. Sheetz of DIA testified that the U.S. Government had re- 
ceived a total of 30 reports about the possible presence of U.S. 
POWs from individuals who had been under detention in the Son 
La area during the late 1970’s, aside from the many reports corre- 
lated to Robert Garwood. Of the 30 reports, 18 were thought to be 
fabrications and 12 had been correlated to other types of individ- 
uals-^such as Swedish development workers or Soviet advisers. 

'Mr. Gary Sydow, Chief of the Analysis Branch of the. DIA’s 
POW/MIA Office, testified that DIA does not believe there is any 
evidence that American POWs were ever held in the ARVN deten- 
tion camp system in the Son La area. According to Mr. Sydow, 
“We’ve learned a lot about this system. But to hunt for PW’s, this 
is not a place I would look.” DIA officials also testified that they 
had interviewed more than 3700 former inmates of the prison 
system and been told by only a very small number about the possi- 
ble presence of Americans other than Robert Garwood. According 
to Mr. DeStatte: 

There was a tremendous flow of information there. None 
of these camps existed in isolation, and while ’. . . there 
was a small number of people who said that there was a 
number of PW’s, of Americans other than Robert Gair- 
wood I would point out that a tremendous number— a tre- 
mendously larger number of people were in that same 
. system who were exposed to the same information flow. 

'fheysay no. 'S'y 

The DIA officials did testify, however, that a 1979 reported sight- 
ing of 40-50 Caucasians, while under guartl, bathing in a stream 
alongside a road in Son La province remains under active investi- 
gation. • '•y : -"Y, Yy Y-YYC v' : '’ ; Y 

Oudomai (Laos) Y:' • 

The Oudomsai region is a very remote area of northern Laos in 
which few, if any, American operations occurred durinjg the war. 
Committee staff investigators identified 30 reported sightings of 
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Ame rican POWs in the area following the end of Operation Home- 
coming. Of these, six are first-hand, the rest hearsay. The reports 
generally relate to the detention of small numbers of Americans m 
■caves - or camps;- separate -from - those - holding Lao -prisoners, -in- or- •- 
near the five! prisons in the regioril ■ .• 

Sources of the reports were usually Lao prisoners out on work 
detail or individuals providing services to the prisons. The reported 
sightings extend in time from 1973 until 1989. The reports during , 
the 1970’s generally referred to less than 10 American prisoners, 
three reports from 1986 to 1989 cited between 16 and 21 prisoners. 

Mr Warren Gray, Chief of the Current Operations Branch of the 
DIA’s POW/MIA Office, testified that there is no evidence that 
Americans were held in the Oudomsai region or elsewhere in Laos 
after Operation Homecoming. According to interviews with more 
than IMP Lao refugees conducted by the DIA and other U.S. agen- 

gees did say, however, that there were large numbers of Soviet ad- 
visers, usually travelling with an armed escort because of the pres- 
ence of Lao resistance forces in the area. Several of the alleged 
sightings of U.S. POWs were attributed by DIA to sightings of the 

Soviet advisers. „ . , . . ,, . 

Asked to summarize the DIA’s view of sightings in the Oudomsai 

region, Mr. Gray said: ; .... ■ 

There are several points that should be made with v 
regard to Oudomsai, Luang Prabang, and Phong Saly* the 
three areas for which this cluster (of reports) was brought 
together. First of all ... the Lao resistance has complete 
access to all three provinces. They were well-attuned to 
the fact that there are reward offers of millions of dollars 
if they bring out live POWs. „ : . • . 

They have been looking for live POWs on a daily basis. 

Early on, the Lao resistance turned in some hearsay re- 
porting. They made up some of the reporting on their own 
and we said through their channels, knock it off. If you 
, have valid information, we want it, otherwise do not use 
the POW issue for monetary gain . . . because its not 
going to be accepted. / , 

But the resistance has access to those areas. We have 
access to the resistance leaders. They have told us to a 
person that if they get POW information, we 11 be the first 
to'know. They’ve had no valid POW information from any 
of these three provinces. 

:• Summary : : ■ ; /■ 

The question of methodology with respect to evaluating livesight 
iiig reporfe was revisited on December 4, 1992, during the Commit- 
tee’s final hearing, in the following exchange between Mr. Robert 
Sheetz of DIA and Vice-Chairman Bob Smith: 

Mr. Sheetz. ... it’s not enough just to take individual 
reports and throw them up on the map. You’ve got to look 
at them in the context of all that you know. This is an- 
other way of talking about doing all-source analysis . . . 



evaluating each report in terms of what you know about 
the area and how the report fits in. v 

Senator Smith. But, Bob, nobody is representing any- 

" r "r. .Tv^ , T ’ 

Obviously, a firsthand report is better than a hearsay 
report in terms of the source. But in terms of the plotting, 
if 10 different hearsay reports, all independent, .plot in the 
same grid coordinates it ought to send a signal out (mat) 
you ought to take another look at it ;; . . . / 

What is being misrepresented here is that somehow 
every one of these reports are valid. Nobody has said that. 

We just simply took the grid coordinates that were in your 
information and put them up there just to see. where they 
came. And that is the way they clustered. Many of them 

will be bogus, as you have said. : _ _1_ • . r 

But the point is . . . if you missed something in the past 
because it was not done, then it is worth a second look. 

And I think we ought to be ; V.. working together to go 
• : thtough those on^.-^:-~r-^:;^ 

Other live-sighting reports 

In addition to the examples mentioned above, there were other 
reports which the Committee focused on in Vietnam. An ethnic 
Chinese refugee Jeft . Vietnam in 1979 and related a story which 

DIA deemed credible; .;r/v V..., ~v ~ . -a-':' •• 

While employed as a mortician in Hanoi, responsible for treating 
the stored remains of American MIAs, the refugee Stated that he 
saw two unidentified Caucasians as late as- 1979, whom he believed 
were “progressive” Americans who remained after the Vietnam 
War under the custody of the Vietnamese Government. The “mor- 
tician” has passed a polygraph examination to this effect and was 
deposed by the Committee during its investigation. : : 

Another example in Vietnam on which the Committee focused 
were the live-sighting reports by former Marine PFC Robert Gar- 
wood, who remained in Vietnam until 1979. During a week-long 
deposition, Garwood told the Committee that he had seen what he 
believed were live American POWs between 1973 and 1978. Most 
notably, Garwood stated that he had seen American POWs in a 
prison camp at Thach Ba Lake in 1977 and in a box car at a rail- 
way crossing in 1976. Although the DIA stated as recently as June 
1992 that no such prison ever existed at Thach Ba Lake, the Com- 
mittee notes that the presence of this prison was confirmed by the 
Vietnamese to the Chairman and Vice Chairman in December 
1992. Whether Americans ever were held in this facility and were 
moved through a railway crossing, as Garwood claims, remains 
under investigation. 257 


*« There is no consensus by Committee members on the validity of Garwood’s sighting re- 
ports: The Vice Chairman wishes to note that he believes Garwood is telling the truth about 
these sightings; Sen. McCain does not find Garwood credible- because Mr wat |*MMctedrf 
, laborating with the North Vietnamese and of assaulting an Amentan POW between .1967 aiM 
1969. Garwood's deposition^ and those of all.other witnesses, are available through the National 
Archives.' ■.>/ v" . ".v: ; 
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Current Status of live-sighting investigations 
In April, November and December 1992 ^ Members of the Select 
Committee 

cials in those countries on several subjects, including cooperation 
in the investigation of live-sighting reports. _ . . . .■ 

Iti Labs the C ommi ttee has found recent improvements in coop- 

e^ati^^thbu^^ratigations are hinde^ 'by the hazardwag^ 
“clement weather that characterizes the Laotian 

^Tim^^meetines ih Vietnam, the Select Committee repeatedly 
pressed officials (1) to accelerate the pace of jointly s^ht- 

Fncr investigations particularly those identified as priorities by 

ports could be investigated by.the end of the amm^s,tenure 

vIj Ypv ta neimit what have become known as short notice live 
when U.S. investigators present. Vietnamese officials d®- 

SreiS' ViftaSt rerliSi iSSpK? S X5? / 

17 1992 however the Select Committee obtained a promise from 

SSSa^lerate^^ 

; the 18 remaining priority cases would be completed by early l)e- 

to the U.S. Pentagon (two reports emanating from the Utadei 
We &“x?iS : in Ho Chi Minh City, analogous to the U.S. 

The Rach Gia Prison in Ha Tien Province; 

A mountaintop in Chau Doc Province; and 

The An Diem Prison in Da Nang. . , investie a. 

live Americans remain in captivity in Vietnam. . - 



®S$S2Ss«s^ : 

Stegaa' p-.S gSsg 

etnamese citizens. Despite this, the Vietnwnese nave short 

ly cooperative recently m r^J^r ifl92. 6 lJS investigators 

spite' thrm^e^th focus oflJS oft ® ^ fu ^ e ^stigatory action 

TomDaschle, Admiral Charles Larson. Commander O^CPAC, and 
' M^or^neral- George Christmas, Commander, of Cg^AC Oper 

. ' Sen. Daschib. We talked about trying to complete the 

; 

in We still have 99 unresolved cases, so they come mas 
«m» resolve them We’ve picked out the pnonty ones. DIA 

SE' okSV teSStodsr now, the folks a* 

we left [Vietnam in November 1992], and you say now 

is we were down to one, and that one was up °n we Lhi 
JL 1 And thev’re up there right now, in fact, 
may have actually finished it. But it’s one that takes a 
couple of days to get up there and a couple of days to get 

^General Christmas, But Wjan example, we have 24 
more cases that have just arrived in Bsmgkok. 

Sen. Daschle. 24 more live sighting cases” . 

General Christmas. That’s correct. And we 

tlinse are Tcinvcstigatioiis, but we will begin & pKh 

^Sen. Daschle. Now are those live sightmgs^that have 

jlrtecMy occumd, « m ;.«» f i£Sf h “ gS 
are being turned over to you for the first tune. 
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Admiral Labson. Most of these are old live sightings 
that have been screened and printed to us for T e ^“. “j 
vestigation or re-investigation. Most of the on f 1 screenej 

fou^orjive years old, but they’re not all current that are 
happening right now. '■■■;_ ■' V-y.'' 1 '; 

In early January 1993, the caseload of live-sighting investigations 
to be done totaSS 40; JTF-FA teams returned , to Southeast 
to undertake these and other investigations on Jan. i, !»»<>. 

Example: Pleiku, November 19S2 

Another live-sighting investigation was 
fpp ctaff investigator and a member of Joint Task tor^ruii ac 
conS (JTF-A) November 21*25, 1992, following the depart^ 
nif t.hf» committee delegation. The yyertigation J>egan 
Minh City and ended in Pleiku, Gia Lai-Kontum~Province.- - - - 
Acting on information provided By a J GUdnese-Vietnameae^ resi- 

j„_i. x*r thu of Tacoma Washington) the investigation team was 

the Vtetaain Office forlieeking Missing Persons, and Col. William 

Vietnamese resident of Ho Chi Minh City who ^ infonnahon 
about “William George Morgan,’ allegedly an ^nenem POW 
living freelv or being 6 held, in the central highlands of Vietnam. 
The team found the source, Mr. Toan, at home in his c<tfee- ouse- 
As ^iHeveloped, : Mr, Toan ^.nolperso^^teto^ 
"Morgan” but agreed to lead us to someone who did. tie also pro- 
duce? three buKsof human remains (bones M l s kdk), whuph 
appeared to be Mongoloid, rather than Caucasian, 'mey were later 
collected by the Vietnamesefor jo^forensicexaminateon.. , 

Mr; Toan accompanied the team to Xuan Loc, a 90-nnnute 
eastof Ho Chi Mi& City .Hera %;^ryiew^. ^ who dso 
had no personal information about “Morgan, but offered to gmae 
Js to a man who did, Mr. Bao also offered three bundles of bones 
which also appeared upon casual inspection to te Mongoloid. r„ 
The fbUo^ng morning, t^ampicked , u fc TiS 
and continued east and north on Nateonal Route V £ 

Hoa by dark. The journey resumed nex . t ,/®^ f uf Tv m ^e- 
morning the team was passing through the 'ft® A?® J^’ Mr 
tweeh An Khe and Mang Yang oa National Route 19. nere Mr. 
STdirwteda lSt in front of I small, hatched shelter and intKh 
duLdtKam to Mr.Anh, who told them that the source of into- 
nation was Mr. Long in Pleiku ar.d that he would guide them to 

report follows: . . 

At 1200 hours on 24 November, the amved “ 
Pleiku town. At 1210 the team arrived at 83 Npiyen^et 
Xuan Street, which is located on the “J.tSSS- 

from, Route 19 on the way mto tiie main rection rfPlraku 
town. 'The t e am stayed close to Mr. Bao and Mr. Anhwhen 
they exited the vehicle and walked to the residence of Mr. 
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Long, Mr. Bao knocked on the door, and a Vietnamese ; 
male answered the door. Another man then came tp the 
door, and Mr, Anh said that it was Mr, Long. Mr. Long in- 
vited' usin and we - entered the-building; -— • . - • - - - — - 
The living area of the residence smelled strongly of alco- 
hol and the man who identified himself as Mr. Ho Xuan 
Long appeared to have been drinking heavily. Mr. Long 
identified himself as a 40-year-old. ethnic Vietnamese, 
After introducing the team, we informed Mr. Long that we 
hail been following information leads about an American 
living in the Central Highlands in a remote region. During 
the introduction, team members noticed that Mr. Long's 
left arm was heavily bandaged. Subsequently, during the 
interview, Mr. Long occasionally appeared to be iii severe 
pain.- The team explained that Mr. Toan in Ho Chi Minh 
City had led us to -Mr. Bao in Xiian Loc,-and that Mr. Bao - 
had led lis to Mr. Anh in Ha Tam, and that Mr. Anh, in 
turn, had led us to Mr. Long’s residence in Pleiku. The 
team then asked; Mr, Long if he had any information On 

iive Americans.— - 77 - 

Mr. Long expressed some initial surprise that a joint 
U.S./SRV team would be visiting him and then said that 
he had gone with “some others to a very remote area 
where an American was living. Mr. LOng said that 12 or 13 
Other men had gone to a border defense post with him. At 
this point, the team asked Mr. Long who the other men 
were and who did the men meet with at the border defense 
post. Mr. Long responded in vague terms and said that the 
group of men had gone to the border defense post “to the 
west" of Pleiku at a location about ten kilometers from the 
Cambodian border. Mr. Long said that it took the group 
two days to travel to the bordfer defense post. Mr. Long 
then said that he himself had never seen an American 
alive in that region, but he knew that the American was 
alive. The team asked Mr. Long how he knew the Ameri- 
can was alive, and Mr. Long responded that he just knew 
the Am erican was alive because he had heard others talk- 
ing-about the American. The team asked Mr. Long to idem 
tify anyone who knew of the live American, and Mr. Long 
refused to answer. After Mr. Long refused to answer sever- ; 
al questions from the team members, Mr. Long responded 
that he would not answer any more questions. The team 
aske d Mr Long to reconsider, and Mr. Long changed his 
story. Mr- Long said that he knew that the American was 
alive because he had gone to a Montagnard village where 
all of the villagers talk about the American. The team 
asked Mr. Long for details about the village and the villag- 
ers; Mr. Long refused to answer. 

At this point, Mr. Dich and Mr. Manh of the VNOSMP 
tried to impress upon Mr. Long the importance of his re- 
sponding to questions from the joint team. Mr. Dich and 
Mr. Manh reintroduced the American members of the 
team, then reintroduced the Vietnamese members of the 
team- After reexplaining the purpose of the team’s visit, 
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Mr. Manh asked Mr. Long if)ve lmd everseen the-Anug :; 
can living in the highlands. Mr. Manh also asked for de- 
tails about the border defense post, its numerical design* 
tor, and who was in charge of the border defense post. Mr. . ^ 

. : Long refused to answer.. . ;. v ^:-V- ':'v A r , \ .Vv ' : 
Mr. Bao and Mr. Anh, who were present, but had re* . ^ 
mained silent up to this point, then asked for Mr. Longs 
assistance. Both Mr. Bao and Mr. Anh appealed to Mr. 

Lone to find a way. to' lead the team; to the location - where 
the%nerican was living. Mr. Bao and Mr. Ann also ap- 
• . pealed to Mr. Long to do so as a humanitarian act and not 
for monetary gain. Mr. Long refused to respond to their re* 
Sd, Mr. Long said that he was afraid to 
; - ans wer. The team informed Mr- Long that if he would de- 
: scribe precisely where the remote location was, the t^am 

wbuld-proceed.thereJmme<tta^^^^ 

of transportation was required. Mr. Bao and Mr. Anh both 
asked Mr. Long to find a way to tell the team what he . 
knew. Mr. Long said he was sorry but he would need tune 
. ,to think about it _ Mr. Dich then asked Mr. Long if ti* , 
border defense post in question was prder Defense Pret : 

93. Mr. Dich also asked Mr. Long if the man m charge of 
the border defense post was Mr. Bien. Mr. Long said that 
he would not answer those questions. Mr. Dich then told 
Mr. Long that the team would leave him alone to think 

about the situation and would return in the evening to 
. ^ talk some more. -Both Mr. Dich and.Mr. Manh assured. Mr, 

Long that he had nothing to fear so long as he told the 
truth. The team left Mr. Long s raidenee .after notifying 
him that we would return at 1800 hours the same day. 

The interview continued, with Mr. Long becoming .increasingly 
evasive and nervous. Finally, Mr. Long departed from his assertion 
that he had seen the American: 

Mr. Long, noticeably shaking, said the[n] he knew a man 
at a border defense post near the location where the Amer- 
ican was kept hidden. Mr. I^)ng repeal^ that he xould : . 
only go to the location alone. Mr, Dich and Mr. Manh both 
encouraged Mr. Long to cooperate and tell the team what 
he knew. At this point, Mr. Long said that the only-reason 
he only knew the story of the American living in the cen- 
tral highlands was because he had met a man nained Huy 
Lull in Ho Chi Minh City at a coffee house operated by a 
young roan named Toan. Mr. Long quickly chmiged the 
subjwt and said that he knew of approximately 20 sets pf 
remains of U.S. servicemen. To substantiate this, Mr. Long 
went to a room at the rear of his residence and then re- 
turned with the photocopy of an identification card. • 

The team consulted field listings of V 
personnel and informed Mr. Long that the identification 
, ... data oil the card did not correspond to any known Ameri- 
cans missing in Vietnam. 


“• JTF-FA Detachment 2 livwighting report. Dtc. 3, 1992, pp, 11t13. 
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The tearii then questioned Mr. Long about his knowledge 
of remains alleged to [be] the. remains 6f U.S. servicemen. 

- Mf7Lbhg^dthat r heknewof'approximately720^suchre-“r— 
mains When asked where the remains were and who had 
custody of them, Mr . Long said that he only knew of the 
r emains because the local people who had them in their 
custody had approached him •' and asked him to. help them. . , ... 

Mr Long said that each of the remains was available for a 
price of $5,000 (USD) in gold or that all '20 of the remains , 
could be purchased for $100, OOO. 5 * 9 
The team agreed that Mr. Long was evasive and probably_had no 
information on any living American in the highlands. Mr. Inch in- 
formed Mr. Long that the People’s Committee would jneet with 
- Viim -lfl W that evening to decide on what to do about Mr. Long s 
dealings in false information about Americans. This , meeting took 
plade, but the American members of the team were nqt invited to 

at ff'fnl1nwmg morning Mr. Flanagan an d Col . LeQro attended a 
meeting with the People’s Committee and heard from Major ffren, 
the commander of the border post in question. Information present- 
ed at this meeting appeared to show that the story of the America© 
in the highlands was a venerable rumor, probably founded m the 
Caucasian resemblance of an old, blind tribesman who hvedon a 
village southwest of Pleiku. It was quite apparent;that Mr. Long, 
was attempting to make his living trafficking m POW information 
and remains, but it was unclear whether he was a leading figure in 
this enterprise or part-agent/ part-victim. Mr. Luii s role was also in 
question, as were the involvements of Toan, Bao, and Anh. 

Discussion V,- . Vl’-V- ;V ■ ’• 

As long as live-sighting reports remain under investigation, they 
constitute a measure of potential evidence that US POWs may 
have been left behind, and survived in captivity, at least for a tune. 
It is also possible that one or more of DlA's past report evaluations 
is incorrect. As rigorous as the current analytical process appears 
to be, it remains dependent at times on deductions that, although 
highly logical, are still less than 100% certain. Examples of tins 
are cases where DIA has correlated sightings to Soviet advisers be- 
cause advisers were present, in an area Or discounted reports be-: 
cause multiple other refugees from a particular area have reported 
seeing no U.S. POWs. The existence of a small degree ofuncertam- 
ty is -inevitable in making such judgments and a small degree of 
uncertainty is all that is— or should be— required to ensure that 
the live^ighting followup; process continues to be taken very sen- 
. ously and that evaluations be done with enormous. c»re. # 

Arriving at a firm judgment about the overall significance of 
live-sighting reports is complicated by several factors. Many such 
reports are obvious fabrications. Others are so vague as^ to make 
meaningful follow-up impossible. Nailing down specific mformation 
about incidents that may. have occurred ten or fifteen or more 
years ago is, at best, extremely difficult. And as mentioned alwve, 

.7 “Ibid, pp. 13-14. •' \ '■ 
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analytical judgments, even when professionally arrived at, often 
retain an element of subjectivity, v ! ; . . : . 

' Another complicating factor in assessing live-sighting rep ort s is . . 
the frequent need for foreign; country cooperation. In that. sense, 
the U.S; Government's official investigators are caught in what is 
perhaps' the ultimate "Catch-22”. If an apparently credible report ■ 
should be received concerning the possible presence of Americans 
in Vietnam or Laos, cooperation from the goveriim&nts of those 
countries may well be. required to check , the. report o\xt.. But the • 
very process of asking permission jeopardizes the credibility of the 
investigation. As a result, the DIA supplements its official requests 
with Other means of gathering information, but these other meth- 
ods may be relatively slow and uncertain. One routine buf increas- 
ingly available method of gaining information consists simplyqf 
talking to average Vietnamese in their own cities and villages^’Die 
presence of fulltime American investigators in Hanoi and hopefuls 
ly, in Lao s and Cambodia, as well, should augment the amount of 
information collected by this method. : 

The Committee notes that political changes particularly ui Cam--, 
bodia, but also in Vietnam and Laos, have greatly expanded the • 
number , of Caucasians living or traveling freely in southeast Asia. 
This creates a likelihood that there will be a rising number of well- 
intentioned, but inaccurate, reports concerning possible American 
POWs. lt is important that procedures be established so that the- 
limited resources of DIA investigators are not squandered' on rq-_ 
ports that obviously do hot pertain to possible U.S; POW/MIAs. 

It is DIA V judgment that the live-sighting reports , they have re- 
ceived and evaluated do not constitute “evidence that any U.S. 
POWs remained in captivity in southeast Asia after the war, al- 
though the possibility that this did occur cannot be ruled out. 
‘There was considerable discussion by Committee Members dunng 
the course of its investigation about DIA’s use of the term evir 
dence” in that statement. Some Members felt that the number and 
detail of live-sighting reports clearly constituted “evidence that 
Americans were left behind, even if serious questions about the va- 
lidity of individual reports had been raised. Other Members agreed 
with DIA that a large number of reports does not necessarily signi- 
fy anything if there are strong reasons to discount each of the re- 
ports. No Committee Member would argue that existing reports 
constitute hard proof that American PpWs remained behind or are 
still being held captive in southeast Asia. 

The Committee investigation also found that: . . • , _ T . 

There is no evidence that officials or investigators from DIA 
have concealed or covered up information concerning the possi- 
ble presence of live Americans in Southeast Asia. 8 * 0 . v 
The current DIA staff, especially those based, in, southeast 
: Asia, deserve credit for an enormous and steadily , increasing 
amo unt of work performed under very difficult and uncomfort- 
able conditions. 


•••Sen. Smith wishes to itate his belief that there is evidence that officials or investigators 
from DIA have withheld information from Members of Congress about the possible presenoe 01 
live Americans in Southeast Asia. 



In order to ensure objectivity, there must be a continued and 
conscious effort on the part of DIA leadership to maintain ah , 

—attitude-among analysts-that-presumes-the-possible survival- Of- 

U.S. POWs in southeast Asia to the present day. . . 

The DIA should routinely review its analytical methods for 
the purpose of ensuring the most rigorous possible, all-source, 
evaluation of live-sighting reports, including hearsay reports 
where feasible. 

- Continued emphasis should be placed on establishing a 
strong, on the ground, live-sighting investigatory capability in 
Laos and Cambodia and on expanding that capability within 
Vietnam. : ' : P : 

The highest priority should continue to be given to credible 
reports that live Americans are currently being held. 

vTv : pilot distress symbols ■■ 

The purpose of this part of the investigation was to determine 
the possibuity that a number of symbols and markings, identified 
through the uhe ~ of overhead reconnaissance photography, might : 
have been attempts by American POWs to communicate their loca- 
tion to U.S. intelligence coUectors. These possible distress symbols, 
several of which match pilot distress symbols used during the war, 
span a period from 1973 to 1988, and as late as June 1992. 

The Committee also undertook an examination into actions 
taken by the Government to investigate those symbols. U.S. inves- 
tigators did not act on one provocative symbol, even after four U.S, 
Senators travelled to a remote area of Laos to investigate it them- 
selves. It was not until the Committee scheduled a public hearing 
on it six months later that U.S. investigators began their work. In 
contrast, while it took the U.S. 6ix months to request permission to 
visit the; site, the Government of Laos granted permission in just 
two days. 7 Vv j : -.- \ ; ;; 

Background 

As part of their overall training, U.S. Air Force pilots received 
survival training. The Air Force’s Joint Services Survival, Evasion, 
Resistance, and Escape Agency (JSSA) developed and conducted 
much of the training program. Some of. the survival training 
during the Vietnam War-era was conducted at Fairchild Air Force 
Base. Another part, focused specifically on jungle survival, was con- 
ducted at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. The length of 
the courses varied. Depending on the year in which the training 
was conducted, the Fairchild phase could have been 12-20 days in 
length and the Clark phase might have been 3-5 days long. Al- 
though the program was conducted by the Air Force, some Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel also participated. Many subjects 
were taught during these programs, but training that focused on 
ground to air signaling was of particular interest to the Committee. 

Ground to air signals could consist of pyrotechnic signals, sea dye 
marker, mirrors, or signals , based on sticks, rocks or soil which 
would be arranged in patterns clearly recognizable from the air. 
Pilots were taught to use shadows to enhance and add a three di- 
mensional effect to the letters. 
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Specific letters used for the ground symbols were determined by 
the U;S. Pacific Command (PACOM), the military regional .com- 
mand responsible for the conduct of the war in Southeast Asia. The 
sipsdswere”changed periodically'so'that-the secrecy of their mean-: 
ihg could be maintained. It appears that the practice of using let- 
ters for ground-to-air signalling started in 1966 and the style of -the:, 
letters evolved throughout the war with the directive to add ap- 
pendages to the letters taking effect in October 1971. v. : 

The preferred means of signalling, of course, was by a survival : 
radio. VoicS communications over these radios relied upon special 
authenti cat ion procedures. Normally, this would be a four digit 
n umb er or "authenticator number." Once a downed pilot estab- 
lished communications on a survival radio, he would use the au; 
thenticator number to verify his identity with the search Or rescue 
aircraft. This method of authentication would make it more diffi- 
ctdt fdfonemy forces to mimic a downed pilot and’lure unsuspect- 
ing allied aircraft into a trap. Ground-to-air signalling was an es- 
sential part of pilot survival training. 

Military espapeand evasion program 

During the war years, the Services gave many pitots who flew in 
Southeast Asia individual authenticator numbers to identify them- 
selves by radio or other means in the event of their shootdown or 
capture. Combat squadrons also gave their flyers primary and 
back-up Escape' and Evasion (E&E) signals to use to identify their 
location, as either an evader or a POW. Some Army Special Forces 
troops were also given E&E distress signals for their use. These dis- 
tress signals were classified and changed periodically. Pilot authen- 
ticator numbers were also classified. During the years of the South- 
east Asian conflict, both national level and Service intelligence or- 
ganizations were required to be alert for any Escape and Evasion 
(E&E) symbols marked on the ground, as part of the overall effort 
to recover downed pilots or identify possible detention sites for 
POWs. A number of Search and Rescue operations were mounted 
during the war, based on the detection of E&E symbols. 

Investigation procedures r’:- 

The Committee held hearings on this issue on October 15, fol- 
lowed on the 16th by a closed hearing on a 1981 covert operation, 
which was triggered largely by a possible distress signal. A number 
of depositions and interviews of DIA, CIA and JSSA personnel, re- 
lated to the Symbols investigation were also completed, The inves- 
tigation focused on identifying all possible symbols detected by 
'l overhead photography, all contemporaneous written documentation 
and analysis pertaining to such symbols, and on what efforts wdre 
taken by DIA to investigate the origin of the symbols. Most docu- 
mentation has been declassified ana line drawings of the possible 
symbols were prepared by CIA and DIA. 

Possible POW signals 

Because a photograph of a possible pilot E&E symbol equates to 
a forrh of physical evidence, this investigation examined possibili- 
ties, to which a tangible comparison could be made to known facts. 
As a hypothetical example, would a four digit number seen on a 
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photographic print from the inid-1980’s, and which matches a clas- 
sified authenticator number of a pilot listed as .M^ : t^ti|ute/evh-; 
fence ofa^ivmg-POW^Pus-^ 
by this investigation; f ■ : v; v« ; ■Hi', 

If a PQW still were being held captive in Southeast Asia after 
Operation Homecoming, he would, inter alia, rely, upon his survival 
training to attempt; to communicate with potential rescuers. _Tms 
assumption led investigators to an examination of overtiead^m- 
agejpy^photographid copies of images obtained by Vanous collec- 
tion methods as viewed from an aerial perspecti^ 
if symbols were being written om the ground in Southeast Asia 
after Operation Homecoming. Not only was the existence of the ; 
symbols important to the Committee, the Committee was also m-r 
teres^ in follow-up actions tak^^ by the (^vernment to any sym- 
bols that hadrbeen detected.—^ 

It rapidly became quite clear that part of the answer to the exist- 
ence of symbols lay in “imagery interpretation^ or “imagery analy- 
sis" Because of the technical characteristics of the form pf collec- 
tiohrthe resolution— or precision of ^detail— ofihe^e^sh^ 
an image can lead different viewers to different interpretations of 
what is depicted The interpretations are based partly on scientific 
analysis-~i the measurement of the size of an object, for exam^ 
and partly oh subjective reasoning. All-source analysis helps to put 
an object’s origins into context.. v-, v ; ; . . ^ . 

- Jh several aerial photographs of Southeast Asia,- Committee in- 
vestigators detected the appearance of suspicious markings on the 
ground that could have been made by people wishing to signal 
their presence to an airborne viewer . The significance of this to the 
POW issue was immediately obvious. The Committee asked ^JSSA 
to determine if the markings corresponded to symbols provided. to 
pilots during the war. During the course of this evaluation, JSSA 
identified what : appeared to be additional symbols and numbers, 
some of which corresponded to authenticator numbers, escape and 
evasion symbols, western-style surnames, or numbers relevant to 
years of the Vietnam War. . v # V v. . r 

The Committee was faced with two principal arguments put for-, 
ward by DIA. First, while DIA concludes that two symbols clearly 
existed on the ground, DIA’s analysis concluded that the remaining 
markings were unintentional phenomena of man, nature or the 
photo process. For example, DIA resolved that some of the possible 
symbols were thd results of a combination of thickened nee paddy 
dike walls, shadows, burn; marks in field, tree, logs, and nee resir 
due from stacking of harvested rice; JSSA testified that the use of 
thickened rice paddy walls, burn marks, logs, trees, man-made ob- 
jects such as stone walls and leaving rice residue in the ground as 
a means to leave a signal, are consistent with SERE training- On 
the two symbols which DIA concluded were intentions symbols, 
the 1973 ‘tH” photo and the 1988 4 ^lJSA-possible K, DIA cannot 

explain their origin. V\- A x . 

it was thus necessary for the Committee to determine if such 
symbols; Would be consistent: with standard methods and trammg 
taught to pilots during the war. In this regard, the Committee has 
received written assessments from the proponent agency for train- 
ing the creation of pilot distress signals, the Joint Services SERE 
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Agency (JSSA), as well as testimony in depositions and hearings, 
whether these symbols appear to be consistent with SERE training. 

JSSA was hot asked to perform photo interpretation, only to 
assess whetlie'rthie'possible symbols seen on photos match known - : 
distress symbols used during the war and judge if they appeared to 
conform to methods of manufacture taught to pilots during surviv- , 
al training. -vfVv'^ ■ ■ 

As the Committee learned during the course of its investigation, 
these judgements became very problematic. The fundamental prob- 
lem was to determine if the symbols actually existed as markings 
oil . the ground. Nevertheless, JSSA {personnel identified what ap- 
peared to be other symbols on the print, including a number of 4-- 
digit authenticator numbers at sites of possible symbols detected by 
DIA. v. v‘ /v- 

They correlated 19 of those authenticator numbers withjnurabeis 
j^1'ftT>pnp '-fb' ; -Americans-still''missirig'in~ Southeast Asia. They also' ~ 
identified what appeared to be a name scratched in a field near a 
prison compound, in a 1992 photo. The significance of this possible 
s ymbo l is reflected in testimony received during the Committee’s 

’hearir^ on symbols: ^ :r ~ -v;-;''"; r-r^ r • 

Senator Grassley. Mr. Dussault, did you also think that 
you saw faintly scratched in the field? 

Mr. D ussault. Yes, sir. 

Senator GrASsley. Without telling us the name, did you 
■ try to match it with the names on the missing list? _ - 
Mr. Dussault. About three days later, yes,- sir. At first I - 
didn’t realize it was a name. 

Senator Grassley. Did it match any names? 

Mr. Dussault. To my recollection, it did. 

Senator Grassley; Did you see, 72 TA 88? 

Mr. Dussault. Yes, sir. To my recollection that’s what I 

' S&W, •. i • •• 

Senator Grassley. HOW did you interpret that? 

Mr. Dussault. At first, my first interpretation of that 
is— 72 was the year the guy went down. TA was his E&E 
code letters. And 88 could have been the year he arrived 
there or the year he left. And that was my interpretation. 

I don’t know if that’s even close. That’s just speculation. 
Senator Grassley. When you saw 72 TA 88, did it match . 

■ a person that was missing? 

Mr. Dussault. Sir, again, we are talking a year, two let- 
ters, TA— and those are E&E code letters that applied 
during 1972. . • ' ■ 

Senator Grassley. When you found the name, though, 
did it match when that person went down? 

• Mr. Dussault. Yes, sir.* 81 

Intelligence community assessment 

In testimony on October 15, 1992, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Command, Control, Communications, and: Intelligence 
(ASD CSI) provided the results of DlA’s assessment During his tes- 

191 Duaiault testimony, Oct 15, 1992. . 
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timony, he emphasized several points which helped to clarify the 
importance of experience in understanding Overhead imagery. 

He noted that the photograph used for th e ori gi nal analysis was 
a poor medium from which to draw conclusions. Imagery analysts 
do not use photographs. Instead they analyze the medium used by 
the imagery collector; These media are either film or digital repre- 
sentations. When other media— such as photographs^-are ; derived 
from the original form and used for analysis, new information is 
entered into the image because a photograph represents an “aver- 
aging” of the information contained in the Original medium. This 
could provide a potentially false view of what was originally col- 
lected by the aerial platform. ; •- 

The ASD C3I also noted that imagery analysts use several impor- 
tant, tools to assist their analysis: high *chnology high; resolution 
work stations, laser light, or powerful optics. Since some of this 
technology is classified, he' mentibhed that duririg the Cominittee’s 
op en homing , line drawings would be used to approximate the 
images that DIA analyzed. In a classified session, however, Com- 
mittee Members had the opportunity to view the original imagery. 
With this background, the ASD C3I testified to DIA’s assessment of 
the suspicious markings found on the photographs. 

According to the ASD C3I, two sets of symbols are clearly man- 
made. The first is the symbol, 1973 TH, taken on July 10, 1973, on 
the Plain of Jars in Laos. Some interpreters believe that the “TH” 
-could be a “TA” and the 1973 could be ‘‘1573.” DIA attempted to 
correlate the four different interpretations (1973 TH* 1973 TA, 1578" 
TH, 1573 TA) to classic distress symbols, escape and evasion sym- 
bols, or personal authenticator numbers. Although there was no 
exact correlation, the ASD C3I offered several alternatives as possi- 
ble explanations for the ground symbols. These included: markings 
made, by the crew of a CIA-operated aircraft downed eight kilome- 
ters from the site on May 7, 1973; symbols made by Thai personnel 
captured in the area by Pathet Lao forces; markings made by mem- 
bers of the crew of a U.S. AC-130 gunship downed 300 miles away 
in southern Laos in December 1972. DIA believes that none of the 
alternatives are definitive and has concluded that “the origin and 
meaning of this symbol is unexplained and probably will remain 

According to DIA, the second obviously man-made symbol is a 
USA and potential K image taken on January 22, 1988 in a rice 
paddy in northern Laos near Sam Neua . The ASD C3I testified 
that CIA discovered the symbols on the image in December 1988 
and immediately brought them to DIA’s attention. By then, the 
symbols were no longer visible on the ground, but, according to the . 
ASDC3I, “investigative steps were promptly taken." In the period 
since the testimony, DIA has furnished information to the Commit- 
tee which indicates that in November 1992, a joint DoD investiga- 
tion team has discovered a reasonable explanation for the symbols 
that existed in January 1988. 

The investigation team traveled to the rice paddy in November 
1992 where the symbols had been seen four years previously. Per? 
mission was granted two days after requesting it from the Govern- 
ment of Laos; it was the DlA that “sat on” the investigation for 
four years. They interviewed the owner of the field who revealed 
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that his son had "made the USA symbol by copying it from an en- 
velope because he liked the shape of the letters.” The envelope had 

contained correspondence to .the. .owner sent ry, a -f®tniiy -relative ; . 

living in Colorado in the United States. The owner explained that 
the 1988 envelope no longer existed, but he produced two recent 
letters from his relatives in Colorado. The investigators also talked 
to the son who confirmed his father's explanation and noted that 
in addition to the USA symbol, he also had made a stick figvire of 
an airplane and “a symbol he called a dragon head.” The son said 
that he made the symbols by forming arm loads of rice, straw into 
shapes of the letters or symbols and setting them on fire. 

TCe investigation team accepted the explanation and noted that 
local Lao officials seemed surprised by the revelations of the two 
mein. "J- '•••". . • ■ ' ■ ■ 

• According to the ASD C3I.-DIA discounted all of the other sym- 
bols. Explanations of the various suspicious markings varied con- . 
siderably. Some were discounted because all-source analysts be- 
lieved that there was no evidence that American prisoners were 
being held in the area at the time the symbol was made. - Other 
markings were attributed to: shadows; trees; combinations of shad- 
ows, bushes and trees; natural scarring of the ground; limestone 
outcropp ing s and logs. In his testimony, the ASD C3I emphasized 
that JSSA personnel are trainers and are not responsible for and 
have little experience in accounting for MIA’ s. Moreover, they are 
not imagery interpreters, do not have imagery interpretation 
equipment, and do not have access to intelligence information that 
would enable them to conduct all-source analysis. While well-inten- 
tioned, their original identifications lacked the experience and 
training essential to making such judgments. 

JSSA findings :, . v 

JSSA, formerly the Air Force Intelligence Support Agency, has 
been the DoD executive agent for POW code of conduct, survival, 
evasion, resistance and escape training. In 1991, Secretary Cheney 
designated JSSA the “executive agent for DoD U.S. PQW/MIA 
matters and is responsible for developing, in coordination with the 
services and DoD agencies” a new DoD directive on managing the 
services . escape, resistance functions and related code-of-conduct 
issu es It is JSSA that devises pilot distress symbols and trains how 
to employ them. 262 

JSSA, as documented in written evaluations, deposition and testi- 
mony before the Committee, indicated that the 1973 “TH,” the 
1975 roof-top markings, the 1981 possible 52K,” the 1987 possible 
"arrow P”, the 1988 “GSA possible K,” the possible 1988 markings 
at Mouang Tan, and the possible name and associated numbers at 
Dong Mang in 1992 are consistent with standard SERE training, 
and expected actions that could be taken by a POW in captivity, or 
having escaped detention. They did not address whether the sym- 
bols are shadows, photographic anomalies or unintentional mark- 
ings, only that they appear consistent with known symbols and 
■ ' methods. .. . ■ ■ ' v 

. *•* ASD Memorandum to Service Secretaries and Director DIA, Dec. 23, 1991 * 




known SERE training and what disappears on the light table, or 
appears a$ shadows or vegetation, is why an independent, evalua^ 
tion was required by the Qomm itte ei ; . v ': ; 

Intelligence community search for evader symbols since 1973 

This is the first Congressional investigation to inquire into this 
aspect of the POW issue. No other Congressional investigative com- 
mittee or body has conducted a general investigation into the possi- 
hib*ty • rn^rkings observed on the ground may be evidence of 
live POWs in Southeast Asia. ■ ■ " 

‘ The Committee was rather surprised to find that neither DIA or 
CIA imagery analysts were familiar with Vietnam pilot distress 
symbols, or had a requirement to look for possible symbols, prior to 
the Committee’s inquiry. This was confirmed under oath by image- 

r xy analystsfromi^tothagencies.^th_agenci^jhaveisince..been 

briefed on the symbols program by JSSA, and now possess this, but 
there Was no evidence to indicate the intelligence community was 
attuned to watch for possible signals in Southeast Asia after Oper- 
-wntioriJibipScoiiuiig^ 

In the deposition of Warren Gray, an all-source analyst at DIA, 
was the statement that DIA imagery analysts have always looked 
for evader signals. This statement is inconsistent, however, with 
interviews and depositions of DIA and GIA imagery analysts. 

Chuck Knapper, DIA imagery analyst, stated he was unfamiliar 
with distress symbols before committee investigators asked- 

■ about symbols in an interview, in April of 1992; Nfr. Khapper is 

DIA's principal imagery analyst (one of two) dedicated to the DIA's 
POW imagery task. , # 

He also stated under oath, that although Committee investiga- 
tors suggested he contact JSSA to become educated in the distress 
symbol program, he did not arrange for such a briefing until 
June. 265 During his deposition he was asked: 

“So for the first six to seven months that you were workin^POW 
imagery analysis you were not familiar with evader symbols?” 

Knapper answered, “That's correct.” y ':•■■■■. ^ 

In response to the question whether he had been looking for 
evader symbols in the photography before he met with JSSA he r& 

■ plied, “I was not.” 266 ; •. ' ... ,, 

When asked if his predecessor had ever given him the indication 
that evader symbols were something DIA was looking for in prior 
years, Knapper indicated that he had not. 267 : n / 

The Cdmniittee found a similar lack of knowledge on pilot dis- 
tress symbols at CIA, both in interviews and depositions. In a meet- 
ing with members of CIAV Office of Imagery Analysis (OIA), ana-, 
lysts admitted they were unfamiliar with distress symbols and had 
no records or tables of symbols used during the war, Unlike DIA, 
the analysts at CIA admitted thby should have been aware of the 
program, and expressed sincere interest in receiving as much infor- 
mation as possible. Acting on the suggestion by the Committee, 

*•* Chuck Knapper deposition, page 21. . . 

Knapper deposition, page 21. 

Knapper deposition, pt|^ 22^ .. 

* iT Knapper deposition, page 28 . ■ 



CIA immediat ely arranged a briefing by JSSA and distributed 
tables of Vietnam ear evader symbols to their analysts. 

In a subsequent deposition, Roger Eggert, a CIA imagery, analyst, 

rohfiraredwhathadbeeniearnedininterviewsregardihg-hisagen--- 

cy’s lack of knowledge about this program. He was asked: 

“Were pilot distress symbols something that you had ever stud- 
ied before spring of this year?” ' , ■ 

■ . His answer: “No.” \ " . ' •• " ' V" • 
“Was it anything— were pilot distress symbols anything that you 
ever looked for in any of your imagery analysis before spring of 
this year?” f - : ’ • 

' ' His answer: “No.” 268 ■ ■■■:/ v ;' , ■ v , . . 

This lack of knowledge about pilot distress symbols is but an- 
other example of bureaucratic jealousies or incompetent coordina- 
tion in critically important analyses. _ . 

Contrary to the suggestion of some Committee mvestigators that 
“there had not been a purposeful effort to search for distress sym- 
bols,” some Senators agrewl that there has indeed been such an 
effort. In fact, the two alleged E&E signals given most prominence : 
by the Co mmit tee were discovered by U.S, Government imagery 
analysts. The Committee believes that a recommendation to review 
old photography, starting from 1973, would divert substantial effort 
from current operations, Would duplicate efforts that have been in 
place for years, and would cause the expenditure of large amounts 
of manpower and money, with no expectation of success. : 1 
Some Members also agreed that JSSA has no imagery analysts 
available, has no intelligence collection or analysis capability, and 
has no background in current intelligence operations or analysis 
relative to the POW/MIA issue, JSSA was not consulted because it 
was not in a position to offer assistance or information. ^ . 

The Report states that JSSA concluded that the four symbols in 
question were consistent with the SERE methods and actions ex- 
pected of downed pilots; some Members agreed that this statement 
is misleading to the point it reflects adversely on JSSA. The sym- 
bols in question are consistent with expected actions only because 
they are symbols, they assert. These “symbols” do not relate to any 
evader signal in use during the Vietnam War. . ^ : 

Another indicator that DIA has done little to address the possi- 
bility of distress symbols appearing on photography mite inability 
to account for the Army’s, Navy's or Marine Corps’ pilot authenti- 
cator numbers. JSSA still preserves those for the Air Force. As re- 
corded in the hearing of October 15, DIA does not know what hap- 
• pened to the numbers. 2 ? 9 ' ; : . ■ ' 

This is a significant failure for several reasons. First, it supports 
the theory that DIA has never taken the possibilire of wmbote senr 
ously. Mr. Andrews’ contention, in the hearing of Ortober 15; that 
authenticator numbers were not meant to be laid out on the 
. ground is misleading. Authenticator numbers were intended to be 
used as a mehns for pilots to identify themselves, primarily over 
their survival radio, immediately after shoot-down. This was a safe- 
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guard agaifist deceptive enemy radio broadcasts, attempting to lur6 
rescue helicopters into an ambush; _ " '• . : v 

In poli ty, authenticator numbers were use d throu gh a number 
of different media during the war, includingground sipals. The • 
“1973, 1573 or 1933 TH” symbol is a probable example of an au- 
thenticator. being used as a signal, in conjunction with that individ- 
ual’s primary and backup evader symbols. 

In theory, therefore, if a POW still living, in captivity, were to 
attempt to communicate by ground signal, smuggling out a note, or 
by whatever means possible, and he . used his personal authentica- 
tor number to confirm his identity, the U.S. Government would .be 
unable to provide such confirmation^ if his number happened to be 
among those numbers DIA cannot locate. 

DlX investigation of possible symbols 

DIA attempted to investigate the 1973 “TH” add 1988 .‘‘USA” 
and, in fact, still consider 'both as open investigations. DIA became 
aware of the 1973 photograph in 1976 and the “USA symbol 
nearly one year after it was taken. The delay .i n r ec eivi n g the se 
photos for evaluation must be attributed to DIA inaction and a pas- 
sive approach to indications of the possibility of live Americans. : 

The area of the USA site had not been visited before the com- 
mittee delegation landed in that valley Api*, 1992, n^ly four 
years later. According to the testimony of DIAs POW Operations’ 
Chief, no ’ other-investigation or site visit was,, undertaken for the 
other symbols Iprior to 1992. 270 The possible “arrow and P sym- 
bols detected on 1987 imagery hear Ban Nampo, Laos were not dis- 
covered until a 1992 review of old imagery, responding to a Com- 
mittee request. This site is currently under DIA investigation. - 
>'■" DIA Investigation of the “1973 TH” Symbol. A senes of low-level 
photographs clearly showing a set of four digit numbers, followed 
by the probable letters “TH 7 ’ or “TA” was first imaged on May 20, 
1973, in north central Laos. The site was apparently imaged agarn, 
with the numbers and letters still visible, as late as 10 July 1973. 
DIA did not receive the film, taken by a low-level reconnaissance 
platform, until 1976. JSSA first received the photograph for review 

in the mid-1980s. : ; v . , ' , ■ ,, t, 

Some have referred to the photograph as the Thomas Hart ^ 
symbol, because of the “TH” letters stomped in the tall elephant 
grass. Both DIA and JSSA rule out the possibility that Captain 
Hart could have traveled some 300 miles from the crash site of his 
AC-130 aircraft to the location of the “TH” symbol. DIA believes 
that the symbol was possibly made by one of Emmet Ray s Hmong 
crew members who went down with Kay’s civilian aircraft on 7 
May 1973, some 8 kilometers away. Because Emmet Kay has con- 
firmed he did not make the symbol, DIA has made several ^at- 
tempts to locate Kay’s former crew members, but has been unable 
to substantiate that any one of them made the symbol. . . . 

JSSA contends that it is unlikely the symbol, a possible authenti- 
cator number followed by a possible primary and back-up distress 
symbol, was manufactured by Emmet Kay or any of his crew. First* 
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he. and his crew members were captured in a relatively short ' 
period of time, and it would have been difficult to travel 8 Kilome- 
ters to, the site of the symbol. Second, non-U.S. employees were not 
permitted access to classified-authenticator-numbers-anddistress 
symbols. Arid most importantly, JSSA notes that all were captured 
within three : hours, yet someone had to maintain the “TH” symbol ' 
by continuously keeping the elephant grass stomped down, until at 
least 10 July when it was still clearly visible, nearly two months 
later; V- : V. ^ 

: JSSA also notes that the 20 May 1973 photograph, which had the 
best resolution among the photos, seems to reveal the number to 
more probably be a ‘1933.” JSSA stated in their 15 October testi- 
mony that they would compare this number with these authentica- 
tor numbers still available, to determine if a specific name could be 
matched. DlA’s investigation of this symbol remains open, al- 
though- determining the fate of its maker after so many years is 
remote. " _ ■. . . 

DIA Investigation of the “USA” and Possible “K” Symbols. In 
December of 1988, CIA discovered what clearly appeared to be a 
huge “USA"- etched into a : rice paddy near the northern Lao vil- - 
lage of Sam Neua. It was discovered in a routine search not related 
to the POW issue, nearly a year after the photograph was taken. It 
was referred immediately to DIA for evaluation. 

DIA imagery analysts determined that the “USA” was man- 
made and made intentionally to be seen from the air. It measured 
37.5 feet by 13.5 feet. Beneath the ' ‘USA” some scarring was noted 
that “may be interpreted as the letter “K” or the numbers “31” or 
“34, according to a 23 December 1988 DIA imagery analysis. Lack 
of recent coverage prior to the January 1988 photograph prevented 
DIA from determining how long the symbol may have been 
present. . : § 

The Committee investigation found no evidence that DIA origi- 
nally considered the possibility that the possible “K,” beneath the 
USA, might be a pilot distress symbol. Though the “USA” does not 
conform to any recognized evader symbols used during the war, 
“K” was in fact a legitimate symbol. 

The appearance of a possible appendage on the “K” seen near 
Sam Neua, which conforms to a classified symbol used during the 
war, should have triggered a far more aggressive and timely re- 
sponse to investigate the symbol’s origins. In fact, however, not one 
document in DIA’s files dating frorri 1988 and 1989, mentioned the 
possibility that the "K” could have been a pilot distress symbol. 

When shown the photograph, for the first time in 1992 by Com- 
mittee investigators, members of JSSA were previously unaware of 
the photo’s existence and moved to the conclusion that the “K” 
could possibly be a valid distress signal. Mr. Erickson and Mr. Dus- 
sault of JSSA restated this opinion in testimony during the hearing 
of October 15:. ; 

Chairman Kerry. Now, with respect to the K up there, 
it has been referred to occasionally as a walking K. With- 
out getting into great details about walking, does that 
. appear to be a walking K? 

Mr. Erickson, JSSA. To me, it does. 
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Chairman Kerry. It does? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, it does. V.- : 

Chairman Kerry. And it has the walking appearance, 
whatever that extra^I don’t want to get into any .classi- 

■ fied area. Do you believe it’s distinctly a K? . 

; Mr. Dussault, JSSA. It to me looks like a K, and that’s 
how I think we ought to consider it. . .. . 

Mr. Dussault went on explain why the “USA,” though not con- 
forming to known distress signals, should not be dismissed: 

Mr. Dussault. Sir, in our training we try to bring out 
the bottom line, and that is communicate any way you can 
who you are and that you’re there. And if the individual 
has tried a particular method and it hasn’t worked, try 
something else. And in this case, in my mind, it’s a possi- 
. bility._that the_individual.may: have: tried. over.the last 15_.^ 

. years various signals. None of those got any attention, so 
he’s going to go with a blatant USA. ■ ’ ! 

Chairman Kerry. Fair enough. Mr. Secretary (Andrews), 
:'^db.you:iik^imy:bdmmeht^ jany^qifLtWai?;i^^: 

. Mr. Andrews. No, I don’t have a disagreement with Mr. 

■ , Erickson, f. : -i/'-x:/.: k.kkk ' : 'V ■ 

Chairman Kerry. So, you people would accept what they 
have said as the possibilities and, in fact, you are treating 
: it that way. Is that correct? - 

. - ■ Mt. Andrews. Absolutely. We don’t rule out that it was 
made by someone deliberately trying to make a K.* n 
The Committee was unable to resolve its concern over DIA’s fail- 
ure to bring JSSA in to evaluate the “USA” photo, at the earliest 
stage of DIA’s investigation. When DIA was asked in writing to ex- 
plain Why JSSA had not been shown the “USA and possible K” in 
1988, DIA responded in a 23 July 1992 memorandum, signed by Mr. 
Robert Sheetz, DIA, that: 

It is the judgement of DIA that the possible “K” evader 
symbol is most likely not an evader symbol, but is merely 
the spoil created when the USA letters were constructed 
by scraping away harvested rice stubble to expose the bare 
earth. . . . Having judged that the supposed letter K was 
most likely not an evader symbol and lacking other confir- 
mation that U.S. POWs could be held in the area, DIA did 
not involve JSSA.* 7 * . 

This explanation failed to allay Committee concern, when DIA 
imagery analyst, Mr. Chuck Knapper, testified in a deposition that 
the conclusion that the “K” was created by dumping rice moil, was 
new analysis from his own evaluation completed in 1992. His anal- 
ysis thus differed from original DIA analysis in 1988, which re- 
ferred to the possible “K” as ground scarring, not spoil; This raises 
the obvious question of how DIA could dismiss the possible “K” as 
an evader symbol in 1988 because it was merely spoil, as Mr. 

’ m Hearing, Oct 15, 1992. i." 

*** Memorandum aighed by Robert A Sheetz, Chief POW/MIA, DIA, nibjeeh Senate Quee- 
tione Regarding "USA Symbol”, dated July 23, 1992. 



Sheetz described it, when DIA did not conclude it was spoil until 
1992. Therefore, the question as to why JSSA was riot shown the 
photo in 1988, has not been answered satisfactorily. • 

Through much of the Conunittee’s investigation of the USA 
symbol, DIA implied that the “USA” symbol was possibly made at 
the direction of a POW activist operating from Bangkok; DIA 
admits this has not .been substantiated by any evidence, but offers 
one p lausib le explanation. As previously ineritiohed, in late Novem- 
ber 1992, however, a U.S. defense team again visited the site of the. 
USA symbol. On that visit they talked to a farmer arid his soil who 
stated he made the USA symbol in the rice paddy, based on postal 
ma rking on an envelope mailed from relatives in the U.S. It. should 
be noted that the son said he made the symbols by burning piles of 
rice stalks, versus either dumping spoil or digging. . 

The (^mmittee has asked DIA what follow-up actions would be- 
taken to confirm the validity of the farmer’s, and his son’s story, 
arid if they considered ; the USA case closed. In a letter dated De- 
cember 17, 1992, forwarded by CDO, DIA responded that: 

..... ' T ; 

the area of the symbol have been halted; as a matter of 
fact, classified, sensitive collection actions remain active 
and will be expanded as a means by which to check into 
the background and credibility of the rice farmer and his 
sons, and may well be expanded to cover all Lao officials 
introduced to the DoD team that investigated the 
symbol. , v : . No one ever said the symbol was fraudulent 
■ . or that the case is closed. 27 ? 

Changing DIA analysis of the Possible Symbols. The Committee 
found it interesting that current DIA analysis often contradicts 
earlier DIA or CIA analyses, particularly in cases when previous 
analysis lends credence to the validity of a symbol’s authenticity. 
DIA attributes this to "reevaluations.” There are no cases where 
DIA changed its analysis in the opposite direction. There are two 
principal examples of this. • 

On the 1975 Dong Mang roof-markings, where a possible K 
was spelled out in morse-code, DIA dismissed the possibility that 
this facility would hold Americans by calling it a reeducation facili- 
ty, that held primarily ARVN prisoners in the late seventies! Their 
determination was based on refugee reporting. DIA supported their 
contention that the facility would not hold sensitive American pris- 
oners by showing the Committee a photograph of the facility with 
its front gate open. , ; ■ ■ 

CIA, however, noted in 1976 that the facility was “unique’ in the 

way it was constructed: : . 

Walls within the compound physically and visually seg- 
regated the prisoners. . . . It is secluded in a relatively 
remote area and has an access control point ori the road 
leading to the camp. . ; . . The visual segregation of the 
prisoners indicates this was not a forced labor camp. 

«>» Letter forwarded by CDO to the Select Committee, U-1684, December 17, 199i • 
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OA went on to note that the "only other known prison that used 
internally walled compounds to segregate prisoners was the former 
POW compound at Dan Hoi.". 274 

-.In-thecaseof-the.“52”_seeninside_a_prison.gardenat.acamp_in_ 
Laos in 1980, DIA states in 1992 that the "52” probably did not 
exist because of “variations in the size and structure of the possible 
numbers from observation to observation." 278 This; however, di ; . 
rectly contradicts DIA’s own analysis from 1980/81, which states in 
a February 23, 1981,' compilation of imagery readouts over a 
number of days, that “the number “52” is still visible with no 
change . . this lack of change indicates that the numerals may ; 

have been dug into the earth.” 278 

CIA analysis at the time is summarized in an extract from a Jan, 
6, 1981 "Spot report”: ' ; . !v- '■ 

Analy sis of further imagery of 30 December 1980 located 
what appears to be the number “52,” possibly followed ag- 
■ : ricultural plot inside the outer perimeter of the above fa- 
cility. DIA is unable to ascribe any particular significance 
tthe. .number, . Jfflt !!&” was given to U.S. p&ota ■ as _a L 
ground distress signed. It is thus conceivable that this rep- 
resents an attempt by a prisoner to signal to any aircraft 
■■v; / that might pass overhead. . ■ ' ' : v: ; 

In referring to the "52” symbol in testimony before the Commit- 
tee, Assistant Secretary Andrews stated that when you look at the 
“total all-source picture, then I believe -that it is'not an unex- 
plained symbol." It is noteworthy that multiple reports of possible 
POWs under detention in this vicinity, including other intelligence 
sources, met the priority requirement to look for this camp on im- 
agery. (See Covert Operations Section.) 

In conjunction with multiple HUMINT reports pointing to 
POWS being interned here, it was the discovery of the symbols in 
the camp’s garden that energized the intelligence community and 
triggered a serious ^ reaction by our government, the details of 
which can not be discussed in an unclassified format. 277 The ac- 
tions taken do not correspond to intelligence information deemed 
to be low in confidence. Andrews’ conclusion in 1992 clearly was 
not shared by the Intelligence Community in 1981. 

Committee independent imagery analysts 

The Committee hired two consultants, with years of experience 
in the field of imagery intelligence, to provide an independent eval- 
uation of those possible symbols presenting the most controversy. 
Each conducted his own analysis independent of the other and ar- 
rived at his Own individual conclusion. DIA provided each consult- 
ant work space and the necessary equipment in which to perform 
bin analysis, primarily through the use of the IDEX-2 and Zoom- 
500 work stations. ;■ 

. : *u CIA Imagery Analysis Memorandum, Dong Mang Prison Camp, dated July 6, 1992. 

778 Assistant Secretary Duane Andrews testimony, hearing of October 15, 1992. 

* ,e Imagery Analysis Memorandum; DIA/DB-5C, Februaiy 23, 1981. 

• 177 In weir depositions, the former Deputy Director of CIA for Operations, and his deputy, 
both confirmed that it was the appearance of the symbol in the prison garden which convinced, 
officials at the time, that further action was warranted. Their names may not be released. 
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In addition to being asked to evaluate the “USA possible K” at 
Sain: Neua, the “Arrow P” at Ban Nampo, and the. A5 tO 
markings at Muahg Tail, all 6f which •had'.beM» ; 'l»r«vi«W'-W«i^ 
fied 'by DIA, the consultants were asked - to evaluate the - alleged 
numbers and markings seen by JSSA on prints. This included nu- 
merous numbers in the Muang Tan area, JSSA believed to be pos- 
sible authenticator numbers, and the name and numbers wen m a 
field outside Dong Mang (Dong Van) prison, in which JSSA 
matched to the name of a MIA. ; ; . . , . _ 

After his initial evaluation, each consultant presented his find- 
ings in a written report to the Committed A second evaluation ^ras 
performed by each consultant on possible symbols mere differ-; 
e nces arose. Those symbols on which reconciliation could be 
achieved, and those where it could not, were then presented to the 
Committee in a joint report, outli nin g eac h cons ultant s rationale .■ 
for his final position. Although a consensus was reached on the ma- 
jority of symbols, key differences remained. V .. 

Commi ttee’s Independent Consultants. Because DIA asserts these 
a uthenticato r: numbers and names identified by JSSA disappear 
when enlarged or put on the light table, the Committee employed 
two independent photography consultants to determine why these 

“symbols” appear on the prints and if they, in fact, exist. ^ 

lie two consultants’ analyses reaffirmed the conclusion that im- 
agery analysis is an art as well as a science. It often fell to profes- 
sional judgement calls on whether faint traces or textures seen on - 
the image were intentionally made, or the normal photographic 
■ anomalies common to film processing and mixtures of natural 
shading and ground vegetation. The principal problem centered on 
determining whether extremely faint appearances, could have been 
aged symbols made weeks or months before the image, or possibly 
discreet attempts to place a symbol, simply because the maker 
would have been risking his life to construct a more blatant signal. 
To accept the premise that a POW under detention would only con: 
struct large block letters is limiting and would seriously undercut 
any attempt to conduct ah open-minded evaluation. , 

Both consultants discounted most of the symbols identified^ by 
JSSA personnel at Mouang Tan. Most of these were attributed to 
tonal textores of the imagery media, naturally occurring configur^ 
tions of terrain, vegetation, soil texture, farming products, and 
manmade Objects (such as buildings). One consultant put a 30 per- 
cent probability of the "K” near the “USA” being intentionally 
man -made as a symbol, while the other assessed a less than 20 per- 
cent probability that it was a legitimate symbol. , 

One consultant initially, identified two other suspicious looking 
mar king s. He later discounted these as intentional distress symbols 
for the same reasons as he discounted those identified previously. 
He noted that even dedicated analysts might initially be led astray 
by the imagery. ; 

The “fuzziness” of the paper prints and the eye-catching 
nature of the shadows provided the environment for a 
dedicated analyst to visualize what he hoped to see 
through the integration of the random objects— similar to 



a “connect-the-dots” puzzle or interpreting a Rorschach , 
test ink blot. 278 V-. " y 

He also added comments concerning the use of shadows to create 
a symbol on-the ground:-- — — — -r—r — — - 
The reason that shadow identification is necessary: is 
that they change relative to the terrain, based on the time 
of day, season, and the taking parameters of the image col- 
lection system; therefore, they cannot be used to produce 
, symbols. 87 ® 

The second consultant gave a 60 percent call of confidence on a 
portion of a possible name seen by JSSA at Mouang Tan. In his 
final report, he identified seven markings that in his opinion repre- 
sented either purposefully made symbols or merited further analy- 
sis and “special processing.” Several of these were possible mark- 
ings not previously detected by JSSA. 

At Dong Mang (Dong Vai) prison, on June 1992 photography, he 
observed what he believed to be a “GX 2527” etched in a field near : 
the prison. He rated this at 100 percent level of confidence in his 
initial report, and did not change his position during the joint 
review. JSSA has confirmed that “2527” matches the authenticator 
number of a serviceman still unaccounted for in Southeast Asia. In 
the same vicinity, he also found a possible name, in which he origi- 
nally gave a 70 percent confidence call. His position remained un- 
changed after the joint review. 1 , 

He also identified what he believed to be the number-“1285’’, pos- 
sibly followed by a "K” or "2”, and “2852” followed by an “X A in 
1988 photography of the Sam Neua site. He originally attributed a 
50 percent confidence level to those possible symbols, however he 
determined they were not purposeful symbols in the joint review. 

Review of these symbols by the other consultant did not result in 
agreement. His opinion attributed the symbols to shadows, vegeta- 
tion or man-made features, such as walls. Nonetheless, the joint 
review did result in the negation of several other symbols including 
the "NT 2222”, which had been originally identified by J|SSA and 
initially given a 50 percent level of confidence by one consultant. 

Since his conclusions left open to question the interpretations of 
several markings, the Committee requested DIA to conduct a final 
review of the relevant imagery. For this review, the Committee 
asked DIA to include analysts from the National Photographic In- 
terpretation Center and CIA. . > •.yw-; 

The special task force reported its findings and conclusions to the 
Committee in late December 1992. Six analysts, ranging in experi- 
ence from six to 25 years (for an average of over 19 years of image- 
ry analytical experience) and representing the CIA’s Office; of Im- 
agery Analysis, DIA’s Office of Imagery Analysis, and the National 
Photographic Interpretation Center, sought to reconcile the final 
differences between the two outside consultants. The six task force 
members agreed that, "none of the suspect symbols could be identi- 
fied as intentionally prepared man-made markings.” 

*?• Autbmetrici Imagery Report 

««ibid. -'".i.- : '-A- ■ ■ - v 



Their conclusions on each of the six unreconciled symbols were: 

Reported Symbol GX 2527: The consensus of the team : 
was that although portions of what could be interpreted as 
— *:--~lgtiers/nuinbers~were observed-in-the-field r they-appeared-- 
to be too haphazard and ill-defined to be a man-made dis- 
V ■ tress signals. 

Reported Symbol PAI/RA1: The consensus of the team ” 
was that some of .the letters could be discerned; however, 
the team concluded that they were probably a combination 
of trails and vegetation and not intentionally prepared 
man-made markings. ,;,i : 'V ; 

Reported Symbol 232?: The team had great difficulty in 
confirming the presence of these humbere. leading to the 
conclusion that whatever was present was a natural con- 
figuration and not intentionally prepared man-made mart 

-*• ■ ingST 77 ~~" rr-r^ r ■ - ■■ ■■■ .- ■ : ■ 

Reported Symbols 1104 and WRYE: The team was able 
to discern portions of what could be interpreted as letters 
and numbers; however, the team concluded that these 

; “symbols” were probably a result of a combination of shad- - 

ows and vegetation along the side of the road/trail and not 
, intentionally prepared man-made markings. . ^ 

Reported Symbol VASYA: The team concluded that it 
• was extremely difficult to discern this "symbol” and • 
judged that it was a. combination of shadows and vegeta- 
tion on the edge of a field and not intentionally prepared - 
man made markings. .... r 

Reported Symbol 14192: After a detailed review of the 
area in question all of the team members concluded that 
the recorded symbol could not be identified on the imagery. 

Once again the Committee was confronted with an Intelligence 
Community consensus countered by a few dissenting opinions. 

Discussion,.:";;..' ■ ■ • . • VVV . , •’;!• . , .'•• . 

’ A number of auctions remain open regarding the issue of possi- 
ble POW distress symbols. The 1988 "USA” and 1973 “TN” sym- 
bols remain unresolved, according to DIA, and they do not dispute 
they were man-made. Regarding the “K” next to the “USA .As- 
sistant Secretary Duane Andrews, stated in testimony On 15 Octo- 
ber 1992, that “We don’t rule out that it (K) was made by someone 
deliberately trying to make a K." The Committee, further notes 
the inconsistency between past and present DIA analysis on the 
“52 possible K” symbol at a detention camp in Laos. 

The Committee cannot conclude, based on its investigation and 
the guidance of imagery experts, that U.S. POWs in Southeast Asia 
have attempted to signal their status to aerial observers. This has 
been a particularly important part of the Committee’ s review be- 
cause the . logic of the investigation was clear. Prisoners . held 
against their will might conclude that the best hope for obtaining 
outside help would begin by them being detected from the air. 
During their survival training, Air Force— and Some Army, Nayy 
and Marine Corps— pilots were taught how to construct signals 
using readily available material. These symbols might be visible, on 
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imagery obtained by the U.S,. Intelligence Comiriunity. Therefore, 
this imagery needed to be examinrf in detail. . . 

; :■ For; example; CIA had noted the USA symbol found on images 

takenihI^osandproyideditt6rDIA-for-further~review.DIAs-. 

evaluation confirmed the symbol but could not determine its origin. 

It is important to note, however,; the relatively long T period between . , 
the collection of the imagery and its provision to DIA: January-De- 
cember' :1988. This, severely hindered any immediate follow-up 
action that DIA could take. ■ J ; ., s -j 1 ; , 

The symbol probably disappeared with the end of the seasonal 
rice harvest. Its maker, if a prisoner, might have been moved m 
the period between its construction and its discovery. But it took 
too long to resolve the symbol’s origin. While the Committee recog- 
nizes that the changing political climate oh the POW/MIA issue 
that is occurring between the Lao and United States Governments 
largely assisted in allowing -DIA to investigate the symbol on the r 
ground in Laos, four years is excessive. The Intelligence Communi- 
ty must respond more rapidly to potential ground-to-air signals 
identified on overhead imagery. ; ; 

Comments concerning JSSA’s survival training, on gromid-to-air . . 

signalling is beyond the: purview of this; Committee . . N onetheless, it 
must comment oh the techniques that are being trained. The use of 
naturally occurring objects to construct signals is fundamentally 
sound. But the severe difficulty of definitively identifying these sig- 
nals on overhead imagery: is equally obvious. On those images m 
which the Committee-was interested, experienced linage^ analysts 
disagreed with each other’s analyses. In addition, the Committee 
has been shown overhead imagery of areas around the world on 
which these symbols appear to exist. The relationship of these 
other symbols to U.S. POWs is extremely tenuous at best. It ap- 
pears incontrovertible that large-scale alphanumeric combinations 
exist naturally. These natural occurrences can be quite misleading 
to any rescue attempts. They certainly caused the Committee to 
become concerned over POWs signalling their presence in South- 
east Asia. JSSA must deal with this in the development and con- 
duct of its training programs on ground-to-air signalling. 


. Recommendations . ./' ; • 

The intelligence community must respond more rapidly to poten- 
tial ground-to-air signals identified on overhead imagery. If a possi- 
ble symbol is the workofaPOW, it is vital we visit that site imme- 

diatelv. : ’»•’ ’• • •.. -> .’ • ; • ■ 

It is strongly recommended that an interagency task group 
of experienced imagery analysts be formed to. review? all avaU- 
hble imagery of prisons or suspect detention areas in Vietnam 
and Laos, after 1973, for indications of possible distress sym- 

bols. .• - • ■■ ; . j ' 

DIA and CIA should establish a closer and more formalized 
working relationship ;with JSSA. JSSA should, be consulted^ im- 
mediately, whenever suspect symbols or questionable markings 
■ appear oil imagery. V';'-. , T . « 

It is recommended that . JSSA be permitted to attend IAG 
meetings, in an advisory capacity as an additional representa- 
tive of the Joint Staff. 



Pilot distress symbols should, immediately, be designated a 

priority collection requirement for Southeast Asia. . 

All imagery analysts with responsibilities pertaining to. 
POW/MIA analysis, should be thoroughly briefed and prefer- 
abiy trained in SERE techniques and methods. " v ~ 

In the case of the “GR 2527” because the number corre- 
sponds to a specific individual, the Committee agrees that the 
benefit of doubt should go to that possible individual, certainly 
e no u gh to warrant a “by-name” request by an appropriately 
high ranking U.S. official to the Vietnamese government, for 
information on that missing serviceman. In making that re- 
quest, it should be emphasized to the Vietnamese that there is 
a basis for questioning whether he could be alive. 

These symbols have been energetically pursued and explained to 
the satisfac tion of all reasonable critics, some Members believe. It 
is a lso - germane to point out that some inexperi enced anal ysts also 
have been able to find “symbols” in Africa, in the state of Utah; 
they also can be seeii in vestiges Of the photo-development process. 
These “symbols’! are in fact indicators which are not man-made, 
not on the ground and have no realistic basis in fac t. Pro fes sional 
examinations have found all of these so-called “symbols” to be in- 
•■valid;-'-:-' ■•’•V '-'yj v/Tv. v- v. i'-'i-M?: '"V :"v • 

In addition, some Members agree that the treatment of the , 
“USA/possible K” symbol, the “1953/1973 TH” symbol, and the al- 
leged “52” at a site in Laos are misleading in the extreme. The 
Report does not describe the extensive investigations_gonducted by 
the U.S. intelligence community into these symbols and the find- 
ings which relate to the probable origins of these symbols. 

Specifically, the December 1992 on-site investigation of the 
“USA” symbol determined that the symbol was not a distress 
signal and had nothing to do with missing Americans. Some Mem- 
bers believe that the results of the investigation determined that 
the symbol was made by Hmong tribe members from Ban Hopei 
Hin Dam village, Huoa Phan Province, Laos. 

COVERT OPERATIONS '■ ' 3 .'.;;;;: . 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine what, if any, 
official U.S. covert operations may have been launched after 1973, 
or specifically after Operation Homecoming, to confirm the pres- 
ence of live American POWs in Southeast Asia, and what intelli- 
gence information may have been available that necessitated the 
need for such operations. . . 

There have been numerous allegations made of possible clandes- 
tine intelligence or military operations conducted by the U.S. gov- 
ernment into Southeast Asia. Many of these allegations contend 
tha t, such official operations succeeded in returning with confirma- 
tion of live POWs in captivity, but that information was kept secret 
from the American public. In May 1981, the Washington Post and 
other newspapers printed a story of an official incursion into Laos 
by American sponsored mercenaries, to confirm the presence of 
POWs at a specific camp monitored by U.S. Intelligence. In addi- 
tion, there have been several unofficial operations mounted by pri- 
vate groups, attempting to penetrate Laos in search of POWs and 
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allegations that some of these attempts were secretly sanctioned by 
the U&. Government. . 

Investigative pfqcediim 

This Committee held a closed hearing on October 16 into the cir- 
cumstances of the alleged 1981 covert operation reported by the 
Washington Post. The Committee has spent many months, and con- 
ducted numerous depositions of present and former officials to . de-,; 
termine exactly what occurred in this case. Because of the level of . 
classification of some of this material, and in order to protect cur- 
rent operations and capabilities, the details of this case remain 
classified. Much of the intelligence information, however, leading 
up to this event may be ultimately declassified. 

The investigation into unofficial or “private” operations focused 
primarily on whether there was official U.S. government sanction 
or support for any of these operations. Other aspects of these pri- 
vate forays were examined under a separate Committee investiga- 
tion pertaining to oversight of private POW/MIA organizations 
and their activities. The private operation commonly known as 
“Grand Eagle” has been investigated, in regard to government sup- 
port of that private initiative; We have obtained, enough documen- 
tation from Army intelligence files to allow the Committee to draw 
rather conclusive findings regarding official U.S support for that 
operation. . v • . ; . ■: .; • ' A '■■■'■; ■■ 

Discussion V.-.'' •‘-U 

The Committee has identified only one official operation mount- 
ed after 1973, to confirm the presence of American POWs in South- 
east Asia; this makes the distinction between major cross-border in- 
telligence, military or paramilitary type operations and normal in- 
telligence operations involving collection agents or clandestine 
sources. There have been numerous intelligence operations involv- 
ing individual sources or collection agents, with requirements relat- 
ingto the POW problem. \" : ;v Ar 

The Intelligence relating to the 1981 operation was perhaps the 
most compelling and multiple source intelligence ever made avail- 
able to intelligence officials and policy-makers of “possible” live 
American POWs still in captivity up until that time. The actions, of 
U.S. officials in response to this intelligence attest to the quality 
and quantity of that intelligence. '.\y-" ; :\V i V' 

The U.S. intelligence community had several human intelligence 
sources reporting the presence of American POWs held in a par- 
ticular area in Laos from 1979 through early 1981. One of these 
was a sensitive source with unusually good access. That particular 
source provided a series of. reports, indicating possibly up to 3Q 
Americans working at a detention camp in Laos. The source indi- 
cated the prisoners were periodically moved from, then back to the 
camp on work details. Based on the HUMINT reporting, the intelli- 
gence community was able to locate a detention facility through 
overhead photography near a Lao village in late 1980. 

A second-hand DIA source, in November 1979, reported the camp 
held an American POW named “Ltc. Paul W. Mercland." DIA 
stated ' in a briefing to the HFAC on 25 June 1981, that although 
they could not correlate a "Mercland” to any missing Americans, 
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there was a Paul W. Bahnon lost in Laos in 1969. Lt. Gen. Tighe, ; 
then Director of DIA was at that briefing and told its members 
that “Mercland” could have been a mispronunciation of "Ameri- 
can” and speculated that “Bannon” may have been inadvertently 
dropped: as the information was passed out"by the~sourcerThe sec- 
ondary source passed a polygraph, test given by DIA. ; _ ^ . ^ 

Admir al Tuttle, who was Deputy Director of DIA at the time, tes- 
tified in his deposition that he also recalled SIGINT reports refer- 
ring to American POWs at a detention camp in Laos. NSA has not 
been able to confirm Admiral Tuttle’s memory of SIQINT reporting 
of Americans in Labs. Among the declassified reports found at 
NSA, however, was a copy of an intercept that originated from a 
allied government, that did report the movement of American 
POWs from Attepeu in. late December 1980. This report, which was 
deemed to be unreliable by CIA at the time, was remarkably simi- 
lar to an independent HUMINT report within days of: intercept, 
that theAinenc&POWs; whohadbeenworkingatAttepeurwefe 
being moved back to a detention camp in Laos. 

In late December 1980, what appeared to be the number “52” 
scratched in the row crop area within the compound was detected ; 
oh phdtbg^iphy. CIA, in a Jan. 6, 1981 “Spot Report” stated: 

Analysis of further imagery of 30 December 1980 located 
what appears to be the number “52,” possibly followed by 
the letter “K," traced on the ground in an agricultural 
1 plot inside the outer perimeter of the above facility. DIA is 

unable to ascribe any particular -significance to the 
number, but “K” was given to U.S. pilots as a ground dis- 
tress signal. It is thus conceivable that this represents an 
attempt by a prisoner to signal to any aircraft that might 
pass overhead. 280 . ; ^ 

The "52” was observed over a period of time. DIA imagery ana- 
lysts in 1981, stated in an Imagery Analysis Memorandum dated 
February 23, 1981 that “the number ‘52 - is still visible with no 
change. The lack of change indicates that the numerals may have 
been dug into the earth.” This contradicts current DIA analysis, 
provided during the Committee’s Oct. 15, 1992 hearing that because 
the “52" changed shape in different photographs, it therefore is 
questionable as an intentional symbol. 

The “sensitive” HUMINT source reported that the American 
POWs had been moved to Vietnam for security reasons by the end 
of January 1981. Imagery analysts reported the “52” had begun to 
fade away by February. Other aspects of the intelligence and ac- 
tions taken to confirm the presence of Americans at the camp 
remain classified. 

A report of a sighting of one possible Caucasian at the suspect 
camp was received by CIA, but not reported outside the agency. 
CIA has been unable to answer exactly why this was not reported 
to DoD, State and the White House, but contend they must have 
: had a valid reason why it was not. They have speculated that they 
may have determined the possible Caucasian was a Chinese prison- 
er, or that the reporters were fabricating. 

*"° Declassified excerpt from CIA Spot Report . ' 
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The CIA and others conducted an investigation in 1981. A key 
Lao member of the investigation testified to the Committee in 
closed session that some members of the Lao resistance tried to. 
pdrsUade him that he saw an' American at the suspected camp. He 
told them he could not say that; : /.- 

Later in 1981, the intelligence community interviewed a refugee 
who was at a camp similar to a detention camp in Laos and saw no 
Americans or Europeans. They admit, however, they are not cer- 
tain it was the same camp, and it was during a different period 
than when the American POWs were allegedly detained there. ; 

Efforts taken by the intelligence community and the U.S. mili- 
tary to investigate and prepare for the possibility of a rescue of live 
American prisoners were extensive. President Reagan and his Na- 
tional Security Advisor, Richard Allen were aware of thisintelli- 
ge nce and the ac tions taken. It had the hig hest national inter- 

The intelligence community’s actions to confirm the presence of 
American POWs at this camp were inconclusive. Steps were under- 
way toresume efforts to obtain a conclusive answer, when a press 
leak killed any further efforts. 

Private operations with official support 

On the question of official U.S. support being provided to the pri- 
vate operation known as “Grand Eagle,” U.S. Army intelligence 
documentation confirms that a component of Army intelligence did 
in fact provide a long range camera, polygraph and other equip- 
ment and financial support to Mr. Gritz in support of his; group. 
This equipment and financial support, however, was provided in 
advance of that intelligence component receiving full approval to 
provide such support, and in fact the request (or CIOP proposal) 
was ultimately denied. The equipment and money had, however, al- 
ready been released. (Army contact reports.) _ ^ v ' ; ' ' _ . ■' ■. 

The Committee also became aware of allegations of off-line U.S. 
Government (NSC) support to private organizations in regard to 
fundraising and movement of funds to indigenous rebel groups. Al- 
legedly, this activity was related indirectly to the POW issue , or 
used as a cover for providing financial support to resistance groups 
using non-appropriated funds. Due to time constraints, the Com- 
mittee was unable to pursue these reports. This is discussed in 
some detail in the chapter on private fund-raising. 

In 1982, the U.S. Government monitored the communications of 
a private organization operating from Thailand, attempting to un- 
dertake a private foray into Laos in search of POWs. DoD request- 
ed a determination from the Justice Department as to the legality 
of monitoring the communications of American citizens abroad. 
This was in fact carried out. (NSA file documents forwarded to 
Committee.) y . "■ 


*•'* Allen and Tuttle depositions and notes. ; 
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THE ROLE OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Background . . I" 

- Signals intelligence (SIGINT) is one of.the principaJ sources of. in-, 
formation used by intelligence analysts. Successful interception of 
communications (COMINT)— a component of SIGINT— provides an 
analyst with an important insight into the knowledge of the sender 
and receiver' of an intercepted message. As is the case with the 
other sources of intelligence information (the so-called “INT's’’), an 
intercepted message does not necessarily indicate that the , actual 
contents of the message are true. On the one hand, the sender may 
purposely be sending an incorrect message to mislead any foreign 
intelligence agency that might be attempting to intercept mes- 
sages. And on the other hand, the sender may not be transmitting 
accurate information simply because he or she does not have either 
a complete picture .or understand the true circumstances surround- 
ing the contents of the message. For this reason, COMINT is an im- 
portant intelligence source, but it is only one source. Experienced 
analy sts use it with other intelligence sources in order to derive a 
more complete intelligence picture of ,a set... pf , circumstances. 
COMINT is one part of a complete all-source intelligence analysis. 

; Successful and unsuccessful SIGINT operations are closely guard- 
ed secrets. Obviously, when the capabilities of a foreign power to 
intercept communications becomes known, it is very easy to. cut off 
this source of intelligence. Alternative methods of communications 
can be used, radio frequencies can easily be changed, encryption 
devices can be used or altered. Even though the Vietnam War lies 
twenty years behind us, there remains a strong tendency by the In- 
telligence Community to want to keep information developed from 
signals intelligence carefully controlled. The Committee continual- 
ly ran into difficulties in trying to discuss this type of information 
during its open sessions. Nevertheless, Committee Members and 
Committee investigators were able to obtain relevant information 
during classified briefings and hearings as well as during its open 
sessions. Significantly, much important information has been de- 
classified as a result of the Committee’s efforts. 

National Security Agency's responsibilities : / 

SIGINT was a source of information on U.S. POW’s and MIA’s 
: both during the War and during the years afterward. In a prepared 
statement to the Committee, senior NSA officials indicated that ho 
mission had a “higher priority” than information pertaining to 
downed fliers or captured Americans. Committee investigatore 
found that special reporting categories were established within 
both intelligence and operational channels to ensure that there 
was a rapid and clearly identifiable flow of information concerning 
downed fliers and prisoners, --..o' "V , 

The same NSA officials believed that there were approximately 
2,000 SIGINT reports throughout ■ the period : of the focus of the 
Committee’s interest concerning the loss, capture, or status of U.S. 
personnel in Southeast Asia. They stated that these reports al- 
lowed intelligence analysts during the war to develop some infor- 
mation that some crew members of downed aircraft did not survive 
the shodtdown. Other reports provided information on the initial 



capture and subsequent movements of prisoners by a capturing 
unit. The officials emphasized that all of the SIGINT information 
was manually processed during the war years which indicated to 
the Co mm ittee that retrieval and correlation of mf on nation wa s 
thou quite different and more difficult than it is today using auto- 
mated databases. The data from the Vietnam War era still is 
manually processed. ■•,./. , v ';, " v. 

After the fall of Saigon, the National Security Agency and the 
military service components that support it largely dismantled 
their collection efforts in Southeast Asia. The elaborate collection 
capabilities that supported the war essmtially ceased Or were relo- 
cated to other trouble spots around the world. The analytical orga- 
nizations that monitored signals intelligence in the region were 
also disbanded or sharply reduced as personnel were transferred to 

sfoi^Son capabilities .were further tomnished during this 
period as Vietnam and Laos developed secure landline conainiuiica- 
tions to replace the radio networks used during time ofwM.Koffi- 
cials in either country were Communicating about live U-o- POWs, 
the likelihood that these communications would be detected by toe 
U.S. had become remote. However, durng this period, the NSA did 
receive third party intercepts concerning the reported presence oi 
American POws in Laos. ./ 

As a result of the Committee's efforts and a new retrieval strat^ 
gy initiated at NSA, more tha^ were later identified 

tbat pertained to POW/MIAs. An NSA study showed that 878 of 
these reports could be correlated to possible POW/MIAs; 448 of 
these could be considered “resolved cases/ 1 That is, either an indi- 
vidual returned to U.S. control during Operation Homecoming or 
human remains were returned. By using all-source _ analysis,. iJIA 
farther refined the conclusions that could be reached op. individual 
cases based upon NSA’s information. From this analysis, it is clear 
that many of the original, on-the-spot NSA analyses were under- 
standably in error. 

But in fact, the Committee found that NSA end-product reports 
were not used regularly to evaluate the POW/MIA situation until 
1977. It was not until 1984 that the collection of infomation on 
POW/MIAs was formally established as a matter of highest pnon- 
ty for SIGINT. There was insufficient all-source information avail- 
able to NSA at the time to make either a correct Or final judgment 
Nonetheless, four reports correlated to individuals as reing last 
khown alive and in captivity mid seven reports indicated individ- 
uals whose status was unknown. '■ ' . j 

In conducting its review of NSA files, the Committee exammed 
more than 3,000 post-war reports and 90 boxes of wartime files. 
The Committee discovered that previous surveys of NSA files tor 
POW/MIA related information had been limited to the agency's 
automated data base. Hundreds of thousands of hard copy docu- 
ments, memoranda, raw reports, operational messages and possibly 
tapes from both the wartime and post-war periods remain unre? 
viewed in various archives and storage facilities. Most troubling, 
NSA failed to locate for investigators any wartime analyst files re- 
lated specifically to tracking POWs, despite the fact that tracking 
POWs was a known priority at the time. This failure made it im- 
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possible for the Committee to confirm some information on downed 
pilots that was provided by NSA employee Jerry Mooney. 

•The Committee believes that DIA’s review of NSAs correlations 
highlights the weakness of single source intelligence; analysis. 
Many of the NSA reports indicating possible capture of an unac- 
counted-for American were, based on returnee debriefs and other 
intelligence sources, actually related to a fellow, crew member who 
was captured and eventually repatriated to the U.S. Furthennore, 
according to DIA’s analysis, many of NSA ! s original correlations 
were incorrect. Often several aircraft were lost at- the same time 
within a short distance of each other, and because the NSA -reports 
rarely identified specific locations, crew members who survived the 
shoottiown and later were rescued frequently were mistaken for 
unaccounted-for personnel. ; , j xv i. t 

Moreover, Vietnamese units often exaggerated the number ox 
aircraftshotddwn IndlKanumber. of^ pUotesub^uently^ 
tured. Similarly, it is difficult, if not impossible, to detennine the 
overlap of multiple reporting of the same reported shootdoym by 
adjacent Vietnamese units or nearby observers. In any event, doubt 
concerning the final outcome of an individual incident will always 
exist in some cases because signals intelligence can never provide 
sufficient evidence in all cases to provide conclusive proof of toe 
specific date, time, and place of capture-or death. SIGINT can add 
to the quality of the analysis, but it can rarely provide unqualified 
conclusions. " - 


SIGINT dnd DlA individual case files 
The recent NSA identification of numerous relevant reports that 
are in addition to the 2,000 reported to the Committee in January 
1992 appears to be important new information. The tonumttee 
cahn of make a determination that this information will alter the 
status of any unaccounted-for U.S. personnel. NSF and D1A ana- 
lysts now have completed a review of the additional reports and 
have found no new information to change the status of any missing 

person. •* 

'The Committee does believe, however, that pertinent, reports 
should be placed in each individual’s case file and redacted only if 
absolutely necessary. Having continued to emphasize to mis Com- 
mittee the importance of all-source intelligence analyse, D1A must 
ensure that all sources are made available to the analysts and in-, 
vestigators who have the responsibility for resolving cases both in 
the fiel d and at headquarters. It is not clear to the Committee why 
this has not already happened in all cases. 

Post-1973 reports of intercepts on possible POWs 

As mentioned in the Committee's Executive Summary, by the 
late 1970’s, the level of U.S. Government intelligence collection in 
Southeast Asia was far less than it was during the war. However, 
between 1979 and the mid-1880's, various unconfirmed reports re- 
lating to possible American POWs in Laos were collected. 

As examples, in December, 1979, a third-party intercept was re- 
ceived indicating that three U.S. prisoners were being moved from 
Muoung Vieng Sai to Muong Attopeu to work in the mines. In De- 
>«»Tnh»r 1980, a third-party intercept indicated that 20 American 
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POWs were about to be moved from Oudom Sai province to Vien- 
tiane. In 1984, an intercept referred to the movement of 23 uniden- 
tified prisoners from Muong Sepone prison to the Tha VangCenter 
in Iaob Tn the 1984 report, NSA note d that this number corr e- 
sponded with collateral information concerning the presence of 23 
American POWs at a camp in Southen Laos. , . 

Finally, in 1986, an intercept referring to the movement of un- 
identified “prisoners of war" to Nong Tha, Laos raised qutetions at 
NSA, because “the Lao do not normally refer to captured Thai sol- 
diers or Lao expatriates as “prisoners of war. The Committee 
notes that these and other reports have raised questions concern: 
ing the possibility that American POWs might have been present 
in Laos after 1973. The Committee cautions, however, that none of 
the reports have been judged to be accurate by either the National 
Security Agency or the Defense Intelligence Agency. 


An NSAliMlj^i’s wieic r " 

The Committee was fortunate to have Senior Master Sergeant 
Jerry L. Mooney (USAF-Ret.) come forward and provide important 
insights into_the problems associated with analyzing SIGINT infor- 
mation concerning POW^ and MIAY He Kas;had r ^ 
tion with the issue, both while assigned to the National Security 
Agency and also following his retirement from the Air Force. In 
closed and open Committee sessions, he gave an analyst s viewpoint 
which helped ta bling into focus many of the problems associated 
with SIGiNTs relationship tpthe:EOW^^ue^ : ^ ; 

Mooney stated that while assigned to the Vietn^ branch of 
: NSA, he maintained detailed files concerning losses of U.S. aircraft 
and the names of downed crew members. He did thk through per- 
sonal interest and because he was assigned the task by his superi- 
ors. His efforts were well known to his colleagues and supervisors. 
In the words of one supervisor, “If you wanted to know about 
POW-MIAYor AAA [anti-aircraft artillery], you wanted Jerry 
Mooney. He was the guy because he was the gatherer of mfprma- 

tl0 Unfortunately, Mooney’s personal files are no longer available. 
According to Mooney and some of his colleagues, he developed his 
“working adds” in order to correlate SIGINT information with loss 
reports given by US. units. Witnesses disagreed over whether he 
: maintained lists of information or kept the information m. a file 
box of index cards. The difference between the two methods ap- 
pears inconsequential. In either case, he maintained .information 
that he felt undoubtedly would be useful when a final accounting 
was made of crew members from lost aircraft. But since these files 
were working aids for an individual analyst, they did not become 
part of the archival material maintained by NSA. 

NSA archivists reported to the Committee that Mooney s files 
were no different than the personal working aids developed by the 
thousands of analysts who have worked at NSA over the years. Ac- 
cording to the archivists, his personal working files would have 
been destroyed upon his departure because they were not part of 


the official NSA reporting process, and because NSA was not re- 
sponsible for maintaining historical information: that correlated 
with U.S. loss reports. Furthermore, because of the sensi- 
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five nature of their primary source— SIGINTr-MoOney's files could 
not be i riaiatam ed separate front the normal archival process. 
According to Mooney .and his NSA supervisor, the Vietnarn . 

branchof-NSAwas-never-askedto_provide:_an_overalllig.oftheir 

a ss ess men t of POW-M1A personnel prior to Operation Homecom-. 
ing The Committee finds this surprising. Even though NSA was 
not the Lead Agency for maintaining information on POW s and 
MIA’s, it appears that it would have been routine for a senior Gov- . 
A rhirierit , official to have directed an Intelligence Community-wide 
search for information relevant to POW’s and MIA s. NSA s infor- 
mation could have been useful both for the U.S. negotiators at the 
peace talks and for those responsible for supervising the final repa- 
triation of U.S. personnel. ; V V - '■ : 

Because the inter-agency process of the Intelligence Community 
is subject to the same flaws in information flow as any large orga- 
nization, the Committee tasked NSA tolexamine whether Mooneys ; 
files could have been important. Analysis indicates that with few 
exceptions— involving personnel declared as KIA/BNR — all rele- 
vant SIGINT was part of the casualty folders of missing personnel. 

- While SIGINTwas used during thewarja place personnel tnthe 
POW category, only a handful who were ever confirmed by SIGINT 
as actually being POWs did not return at Operation Homecoming. 
The review, requested by the Committee failed to identify any in- 
stance where the appropriate SIGINT indicating capture had not 
been associated with the missing individual prior to Homecoming, 
although there was one instance resulting from the Committees 
review in which ah additional piece of information was located and 
added to an individual’s file. . ; _ . ! . , , 

In fact, it was standard procedure dunng war-time for analysts 
at field intercept stations to put "analyst notes or comments at 
the bottom of SIGINT reports to list potential loss candidates who 
mi ght or might not correlate to the incident described in an inter- 
cept. While one can surmise that greater involvement by NSA 
could have somehow helped during the Homecoming accounting 
process, the fact remains that three separate reviews of SIGINT 
materials by NSA and DIA have failed to uncover any significant 
SIGINT materials missed or omitted relating to possible POWs. 

Mooney remained concerned about the POW-MIA issue after his 
retirement from the U.S! Air Force. He permitted Committee in- 
vestigators and NSA officials to review tne extensive information 
thatne has collected since his retirement. He reconstructed some 
of tiie information from memory, and because his NSA workrng 
aids apparently no longer exist, it was impossible to check his 
recollections against his Vietnam War-era information. ■ 
However, it was possible to check Ws ^reconstructed informa- 
tion” against war-time SIGINT reports. Each one of Mooney s alle- 
gations was investigated by NSA, and a corresponding all-source 
investigation was conducted by DIA. Neither agency was able to 
confirm any of Mooney’s allegations, particularly those; ihvolvmg 
the suspected movement of American POWs to the Soviet Union. 

Interestingly, as part of his research he has identified several 
names of members of the foreign news media who had access to 
U.S. prisoners. If contacted, these individuals might be able to pw 
vide additional information on U.S. POW’s. The Committee be- 
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lieves that this would be an appropriate task as part of an intelli- 
gence community open-source collection effort. In any event, Moon- 
ey's material has allowed teg®^: 

er a great deal of material as an additional check orrtheinforma- 
tion that NSA lias on.'hand; His efforts on behalf of the POW-MIA 
issue are greatly appreciated. 

NSA and Baron 52 

During the Committee’s August, 1992 hearing, the Vice Chair- 
man raised the subject of NSA reports disseminated on February 5, 
Se same daythat an EC-47Q aircraft with 8 U-S-serviomien 
was shot down by North Vietnamese units in Laos. The aircraft 
has been referred to as “Baron 52.” The Vice Chairman expressed 
concern over the substance of the intelligence reports and tide mm- 
i i, • ■ fViot it ftrcntred after the si£n- 


During me same nearing, ^ 

the contention that the intercepted mformation pertained to th^ 
ECr47; Mr. Destatte also attacked the May, 1973 NSA report possi- 
bly correlating the traffic to the EC-47 stating the report was the 
“musings 1 ’ T of NSA analyst Mr. Jerry Mwney^Fmally. Mr.^tatte ^ 
contend*! he had spoken wth one of the SAR ^ “ e “be^ r fi 
Ron Schofield, who he said discarded the possibility that anyone 
could have survived from Baron 52; According to his testimony, 
Mooney believed at the time of the incident that four of the eight 

crew membere survived the shootdownr . : + - ' 

January 1992, Mooney noted in his t«timony th?.t at the time - 
the incident was reported, an unnamed DIA analyst agreed with 
him on the telephone that the four crew members were gone for- 
ever " The inference in Mooney’s testimony was that because of the 
sensitive nature of the aircraft’s mission, captured crew members 
had been taken to the USSR. . , , . 

Under questioning by one Committee member during tbjpk®* 
uarv hearing, Mooney admitted that he never had direct mforma 
fion" that American POW’s were taken to the Soviet Union, h re- 
sponse to another Committee member s question, he said that he 
"saw no evidence that they prisoners] went to the Soviet Umon- 

On several occasions during his testimony he said that he believed 

that Airierican prisoners had been taken there, but he was unable, 
to provide any conclusive proof to the Committee to support his 

iU R«Mnding to a Committee inquiry, in October L992 DIA provid- 
ed a detailed examination of many issues surrounding Bm-on 52 
incident. Enclosed with the examination were declassified transla- 
tions ofthe enemy report that has led several people to different 
SSwSSiSVbW* of the^w of Baron 52. Soma Mreya 
that four crew members survived; DIA disagrees. .. . ... 

According to the information provided to the Ckimmft^, the ini- 
tial declassified translation ofthe enemy s Februaiw o, Wrepwt 
states: “Group is holding four pilots captive and the group is re- 

.■■■ may provide many answers. 
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questing orders concerning what to do with them.” According to 
DIA, soon after the enemy report was received, a second, more 
careful translation was made, and it stated, ‘‘Group has four pi- 
rates.-They_are_g6ihg from 44 to 93. The y a r e having d fficulties 
moving along the road.” According to information provided to the 
Committee, this report with its two translations were the only 
sources of. enemy information that led Mooney to issue an informal 
message on May 2, 1973. His message states: 

V l; Have reviewed all available information concerning 
. the four fliers mentioned in the 5 Feb. message and no ad- 
f ditional reflections or amplifying information concerning 
the disposition of the fliers were revealed. For your infor- 
mation and consideration the following is a recap of the 
intercept and some other observations concerning this sub- ; 

■ ject. ’• ■'r Y* : 

2; Four fliers, whose nationality was not disclosed, were ~ 
located on 5 Feb. in the general area north of Moung 
Nong. The fliers were to be transferred from “44," a proba- 
ble reference to kilometer marker 44 on route 914 (XD 
■ - 495254 16-30N 106-25E) to “93,"-a-probable reference to 

kilometer marker 93 bn route 1032 (XD 549505, 16-43N 
106-27E), and were apparently en route to west of the 
DMZ in Laos. Two persons were to be contacted concern- 
ing movement of the POWs and if problems were encoun- 
tered, high HQS was to be notified to supply “ways and 
means” (references to trucks) to move the; fliers. Sufficient - 
“■ water was to be given to the fliers r 

There had been some difficulties in transporting the ; 
fliers and asked to see if these problems had been resolved 
so movement could continue. The person also asked that 
he be notified of their time of departure as he was Waiting 
for them. 

Although the initial location given, is some 65 km from 
the crash site it is possible that at least part of the crew 
were able to bail out prior to the crash and therefore could 
have been closer to this point than the crash site when 
they were captured. Further, since vehicle transportation 
was indicated, rapid movement is reasonable. It is possible 
that these four fliers were part of the crew of the EC-47. 

Since Mooney’s May 1973 message refers to a single enemy Feb- 
ruary 5, 1973 report and the translations of the report available to 
the Committee appear complete, the Committee finds it difficult to 
arrive at the same conclusions reached by Mooney in his May 1973 
message. For example, it appears that the enemy report contains 
no information concerning the pilots being located near Moung 
Nong. It does not mention water being given to the fliers; It does 
not refer to the supply of “ways and means,” making Mooney s 
conclusion concerning trucks pure conjecture. , ; : . V : ■' 

1 Nor does the Committee agpee with the DIA belief mat it was 
unlikely that the enemy unit would; have used kilometer markets 
; as reference points in this type of report because using them violat- 
ed basic operational security (OPSEC) practices. Other, similar 
types of reports have been furnished to the Committee, and enemy 
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units used kilometer markers as reference points in those reports. 
But thO Committee concurs with DIA’s view that even if the enemy 
report referred to kilometer markers 44 and 93— which is - specular 
tive--morei detailed all-source - intelligences mform.ation^than^i 
available to Mooney would ; have been necessary in order to place 
the theorized kilometer markers on routes 914 and .1032, in Laos. 

For; example, DIA conducted a terrain analysis and -found .that a 
chain of mountains exists between the two routes identified by 
Mooney in : May 1973, and that th^ 

directions. Substantial distance exists between the Baron 52 crash 
site and the spots determined: by Mooney to be; the locations of the 
possible kilometer markers. Furthermore, the aircraft s speed and 
reported flight path would not have brought it close to these mark- 

In addition, in order to ascertain that the numbers 44 and 93 
contained in- the.enemy report referred.to. specific, kilometer . mark- 
ers, Mooney would have had to confirm that the kilometer markers 
existed as landmarks in that war-tom country in Februaiy 1973 
and were available to enemy units either as land navigation ante or 
as reference: points..Having evaluated theju^ 

Mooney and the intelligence information and analysis provided by 
DIA, the Committee believes that Mooney’s analytical judgments 
regarding the Baron 52 incident are largely speculative and^unsub- 
stantiated. There te no firm evidence that links the Baron 52 crew 
, to the single , enemy report upon which Mooney apparently based 

The Committeenotes that it cannot prove or disprove whether or 
not the intercepted information pertains to the capture of crew- 
members of the Baron 52. Evidence from the crashsite indicates 
that no crewmembers survived, although there was a chancef how- 
ever slim, that crewmembers bailed out before the crash. Moreover, 
the Committee notes that written documents dated in May, 1973 
indicate that Dr. Shields, NSA, and DIA representatives all b* 
lieved that there was a possibility Americans had been captured 
from this incident. Finally, we note that during an October, 1992 
deposition, Mr. Ron Schofield disputed Mr. Destatte’s characteriza- 
tion of his comments pertaining to this incident j /■" 

At publication time, an ex cava tion of the Baron 52 crash site, was 
planned for January 1993: JTE-FA teams returned to Southeast 
Asia on Jan. 2, 1993 to begin another 30 days’ work. 

Intelligence support in Laps 

During the Vietnam War, intelligence support for the U.S. effort 
in Laos was different than for the other countries in the war-time 
theater of operations. According to testimony by former Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird, the Secretary had to rely 'ipon^telli- 
gence information from CIA and the Department of State. DIA did 
not Kaye much of a collection capability in Laos. He mentioned . 
that human intelligence reporting was weak. Secretary Laird testi- 
fied that he recommended a program to the U.S. Ambassador to 
. Laos which was designed to improve intelligence support tibere. Ad- 
ditionally; in a memorandum dated September 9, 1971, Secretary 
Lair d articulated a concern to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Thomas Moorer, that poor intelligence support was 



affecting the POW effort. He feared that the lack of Triable intelli- ; 
eehce was "hindering United States Government efforts to recover 
prisoners of war and MIAs.” There was an inference in the memo 
thattheU.S.embassym^ 

^AmESr^lacMurtrie Godley, U.S. Ambassador to Lad?, 1969- ' 
73, denied in his testimony that any such reluctance existed. He 
noted that a Military Intelligence team operating from Thailand 
had been a problem because it was responsible for intelligence re- 
porting that often was inaccurate arid required correction by the 

Embassy in Vientiane. Under questioning by one- Committee 
M e mb er, he indicated that the collection of information on POW s 
and MIA'S in Laos had “top” priority. He said that any intelligence ■ 
assistance that could be obtained at the time^was most welcome. 
Under additional questioning by the same Committee Member, 
however, the Ambassador agreed that he ti^ed-down, an offer by - 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff for additional intelligence assets. He was 
nnaKlp to provide little explanation for his decision other than, 
“What would you do with them?” ' -- ■ : - ■; ; ■ ■ -vV. ^ 

Committee-staff- reviewed declassified and. unredacted material 
relating to the U.S. Army’s HUMINT Exploitation Team m Laos, 
Project 5310-03-E. The staff did not review extensively either all 
Attache archival reports or documents of Project 404, the organiza- 
1: tion providing augmentation to the Attache system m Laos, but did 
review hundreds of war-time HUMINT raw intelligence reports re- 
ceived from Lads, many from this one team. ^ . _ : 

The dossier of the Exploitation Team, supplemented by intelli- s 
gence reports declassified by DIA in December provide evi- 
dence that Ambassador Godley fully supported the U.S. mditary s 
presence in Laos. There is direct evidence the Team s organization, 
mission, and . structure was appropriate to war-time conditions 
there. However, there is also evidence that DIA was less than en- 
thusiastic about both the team and its operations. . 

The T eam 's concept of operations began in 1970, when the Army ? 
Attache, Lt. Col. Ed Duskin, invited an Army suroy team to Laos 
to explore what more could be done, particularly in the area of 
POW/MIA intelligence. The Team concluded that experienced 
HUMINT personnel were needed. Declassified messages demon- 
strate that a recommendation to this effect was wholeheartedly 
supported by the attache staff, the CIA Station, and the Ambassa- 
dor. TOe first U.S. Army interrogation officer and a member of the i 
initial survey team 283 arrived in Vientiane in March 1971. A field- 
grade team officer arrived that summer. Two additional case offi- 
cers arrived in 1972 to augment the Team. ; . ■ . , ■_ • 

Operating within U.S. Embassy guidelines desimed to downplay 

the U.S. presence, the Team employed a small staff of locally hired 
and Team-trained interrogators, including former North Vietnam- 
ese Army Capt. Mai Dai Hap. Hap was the major contributor to 
the Rand Cofp. ‘s war-time study on Laos. : . , . , ^ . V 

The Team operated as a joint U.S. effort with the Royal Lao 
Army intelligence staff, which from the outset included daily con- 


* #a Presently a Committee investigator. 
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tacts with the Lao Army Headquarters and Military Region 5. By 
1972, this was expanded to include all other military regions in 
Laos, and was done with close coordination and cooperation with 
ClA station staff. ...P;.. 

Beginning in 1971, the . Team ensured all North Vietnamese 
Army and Pathet Lao prisoners and defectors were interrogated in 
detail on a wide variety of in-country, theater, and national intelli- 
gence requirements. Declassified documents confirm that informa- 
tion on U.S. POWs and MIAs was the first subject covered with all 
these sources; This small Exploitation Team produced all military 
HUMINT originated reports from Laos during 1971-75 and aver- 
: aged one report per day. .-pv 

Every North Vietnamese Army and significant Pathet Lao sol- 
dier arriving at Vientiane was interrogated in detail; however, 
with the majority of U.S. POWs who survived into captivity beiiig 
taken to. North Vietnam within a matter of days. or. tveeks, ..there 
were no known prison camps for U.S. POWs available for exploita- 
tion by the Joint Personnel Recovery Center or U.S. led paramili- 

■ tary forces. ••••>;.;'. v’PPp-P-v- .. 

The team’s archill records confirm that the problem with war- 
time HUMINT reporting in Laos was the lack of prisoners and de- 
fectors (called ralliers by the North Vietnamese). For example, 
during 1964-74, there were slightly more than 150 North Vietnam- 
ese Artny POWs who reached Vientiane. The precise number of de- 
fectors may have been a similar amount. This was a drop in the 

■ bucket from the tens of thousands of North Vietnamese Army 
forces from Military Region IV and the 559th Group operating the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail. 

However, these prisoners and defectors were primarily from 
frontline tactical units, had recently been rotated into Laos, and 
were not from the rear-area logistical groups where most U.S. 
airmen were lost. Thus, the prisoners and defectors often had more 
information about aircraft losses over North Vietnam than over 

■ Laos. 1 - ■ V. c .P'P". v’.-V'-' - •' .'-P 

The Pathet Lao saw little sustained combat after the mid-1960s, 
being almost entirely a North Vietnamese by-controlled effort, and 
their force structure in Laos was negligible. It shrank to almost 
nothing in southern Laos in 1972, when nearly the entire South 
Laos Regional Co mmand ; Headquarters, and all major subordinate 
units, defected to the Royal Lao Government. A key ingredient in 
Laos was its severe underpopulation— less than four million people. 
Laos was half the geographical size of Vietnam, with onetenth its 
population. 

; The Team did not operate in isolation to the remainder of the U. 
S. intelligence organization in the region. The team regularly co- 
ordinated with the Order of Battle Center in Udom, Thailand; in- 
telligence exploitation centers in South Vietnam; and with both 
Lao and Thai military intelligence officials. The Team was with- 
drawn from Laos in the Springof 1975, after local staff came under 
increasing pressure from the Pathet Lao in Vientiane. The project 
was terminated at the end of 1975. ; 

Archival records of this Tea confirm that the Team conducted its 
first behind-the-lines agent operation in 1972. Other operations fol- 
.... lowed later, and declassified documents confirm that DIA was op- 
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posed to them, notwithstanding its objective to gather POW/MIA 
intelligence. - : :K ; 

All such agent operations had to be conducted from Thailand 
“andwere : suspended-in4975-upon-thedirection-ofthe-U.S.Ambas^- 
sador. The focus of these operations was POW/MIA intelligence 
from Pathet Lao areas of Laos and from Hanoi in North Vietnam. 
They did not take place for the obvious reason, demonstrated else- 
where in this Report, that DIA and, others at the national level no j 
longer viewed the subject as the nation’s intelligence priority. 

Other NSA sources " ••’V:-/ 

The Committee found no evidence to corroborate claims by Ter- 
rell Minarcin; sources Minarcin suggested investigators interview 
and others said his claims were unfounded. Although Barry Toll 
did occupy the position of Intelligence NCO on the CINCLANT Air- 
borne Command Post and did have access to sensitive message traf- 
fic, Conimittee investigators were unable to locate any former crew 
members of his team who could corroborate the messages he claims 
to have seen. His former Army JAG lawyer did corroborate partly 
his allegations that DlA continued to monitor his whereabouts 
. after his military discharge. 284 V ; ' . • . : 

CnAPm 5: Goverment Poucies and Actions 

PRESIDENTS NIXON, FORD, CARTER AND REAGAN 

r As part of its effort to conduct the most thorough investigation 
possible, the Select Committee asked former Presidents Richard 
Nixon, Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter and Ronald Reagan to grant the 
Committee access to POW/MIA-related materials in their Presiden- 
tial libraries and to submit to formal depositions regarding the 
handling of POW/MIA-related issues during their administrations. 
The Committee recognized that the doctrine of Executive Privilege 
applied to former administrations, but hoped that the former Presi- 
dents, realizing the volatility of the issue, would agree to waive the 
privilege. Because of unique concerns about Executive Privilege 
and the Constitutional separation of powers, the Committee did not 
make the same requests of President Bush. 

All four former Presidents granted the Select Committee access 
to relevant materials in their Presidential libraries, but none prth 
vided a sworn deposition. The Committee chose not to attempt to 
challenge any claims of Executive Privilege and not to attempt to 
compel the former Presidents’ testimony. The Committee attempt- 
ed to negotiate less formal arrangements for obtaining the former 
Presidents’ vtews on points important to the investigation. 

These negotiations resulted in several different arrangements. 
President Ford agreed to meet informally with Chairman Kerry 
and Vice Chairman Smith. Presidents Nixon and Carter declined 
to = meet in person with members or staff of the Committee, _ but 
agreed to provide signed, written answers to written questions. 
Only President Reagan declined to answer the Select Committee s 
■■ questions in any form or setting. 

J. Ikwrenoe Wright, Attorney Affidavit, Aug. 19, 1992. ; 
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The questions posed -to Presidents Nixon and Carter, along, with 
the answers provided, are reproduced in full in the appendix. The 
informal meeting between senators Kerry and Smitn and Presi- 
dent Ford will be scheduled as soon as all parties can meet. 

; v:.. \.;- ; bBCLAiSSIPICATiw 

Overview ■ . ’.v...; . - ; • 

Frohi its inception, the Committee recognized that a successful 
investigation of the POW/MIA issue could not stop at searching for 
or even obtaining— answers: to ensure that the American people 
dould have faith that the investigation was comprehensive, it 
would be necessary to give the American people the documents and 
other information they need to reach their own conclusions. ■ 

At the same time, the Committee had to identify and obtain all 
relevant IOW/MIA_information,.toJ>urr6wJhwugh the .mountain 
of paper toward answers, to put those with information oh record 
and pursue the leads they suggested before stories were squared 
among witnesses or information disappeared. The Committees first 
priority was to examine a ny eviden ce of l ive Americans; its secon d 
was to. lay out for all Americans the evidence to let them judge its 
merits for themselves. 

In the past, the classification of most PQW/MLA documents had 
incurred public distrust and hampered the ability of Congress to 
exercise its oversight responsibilities and the public’s ability to un-; 
derstand the actions behind the words “highest national priority.”. 
This stalemate has lasted nearly 30 years in the case ofVietnam 
War POW/MIA information, and longer for Korean War and 
World War II documents which remain a secret even from the 
POW/MIA families. 

To ensure that it could meet its two-pronged goals, the Commit- 
tee first sought to reduce the amount of information withheld on 
national security grounds and then to find ways to expeditiously 
declassify and release to the public as much of that information as 
possible. -V 

:To get all essential materials declassified, the Committee agreed 
that some secrets must be kept: the names of intelligence sources 
who may be needed for information in the future; the methods the 
U.S. employs to gather intelligence; and materials generated as 
policy makers debate options. No other country in the world dis- 
closes these secrets — or as much as the U.S. is disclosing by declas- 
sifying the vast majority of its POW/MIA documents. 

The Committee’s commitment to full public disclosure was re- 
ferred to frequently in many of the Committee’s hearings, includ- 
ing in June 1992: 

There is no disagreement between Senator Smith and 
me whatsoever as to the direction of this committee or 
what we will do with respect to information. Senator ; 
Smith and I have announced since the inception of this 
committee that we will seek full declassification of all ma- 
terial relevant to this issue and that it will take a major 
showing of national security concern in order to prevent 
us from seeking that declassification of material now 20 or 
, more years old. We have been in touch with various par- 
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ties and we have gotten much of that. And we appreciate 
. the cooperation.! might add that the Defense Department, , 
the State Department, and the National Security Council . 

: have provided to this committee -documents : that' have- - 

never before been viewed with respect to this issue. 

Both Senator Smith and I believe that we could still do 
better. Both of us believe that there are procedures in 
place that could be simplified, and both of us believe that 
, the agencies of our Government could frankly be more 
forthcoming by dumping it on our doorstep rather than , 
waiting for us to have to request it and go through a tug of 

In all, the Committee sent nearly 500 individual requests for in- 
formation and obtained and reviewed millions of pages of docu- 
ments fromjscores. ofi!I.S t . agencies; „of^lces^.and_ other sources. 
These unprecedented steps were taken to assure that all that can 
be done to get the American public answers is being done, and that 
as much information as iwisible about the POW/MIA issue is 
available to POW/MIA famili es and others. . : \ • v . - 

The Committee believes that its legacy will be that it removed 
the shroud of secrecy which for too long has hidden information 
about POW/MIAs from public scrutiny. The Committee’s Members 
believe that this legacy should become an enduring one, and that 
secrecy never again becomes the watchword of U;S. accounting for 
; POW/MiAs.'; v-.;..;.-:; ±:< 9 . 

Existing law: Executive Order 12536 . : < 

When the Committee started its work, there was little evidence 
that DoD, the armed services, or any Government agency or de- 
partment was systematically reviewing classified POW/MIA relat- 
ed information with a view towards determining whether that in- 
formation should be given to families. This apparent government- 
wide; failure to even consider declassifying POW/MIA information 
was inconsistent with the requirements of Executive Order 12536, 
in effect since April 1982: : 

This Order prescribes a uniform system for classifying, 

■ declassifying and safeguarding national security informa- 
tion. It recognizes that it is essential that the public be in- 
formed concerning the activities of its government, but 
that the interests of the United States and its citizens re- 
quire that certain information concerning the national de- 
fense and foreign relations be protected against unauthor- 
ized: disclosure. Information may not be classified under 
this Order unless its disclosure reasonably could be expect- 
ed to cause damage to the national security. 

The Executive Order specifically limits how classifications are 
. applied: ; ,: y" 

In no case shall information be classified in order to con- 
ceal violations of law, inefficiency, or administrative error; ; 
to prevent embarrassment to a person, organization* or . 

Kerrey, June 24; 1992. : \ 



agency; to restrain competition; or to prevent or delay the 
release of information that does not require protection in 
the -interest of national securi ty , 

------Informationshall-be-declassifiedor'downgradedassoon-— 

as national security considerations permit, 286 

The fact that the relevant POW/MIA related documents were 
classified: did not prevent the Committee from obtaining thein, 
however, either iii redacted form (with portions blacked out) or in 
their entirety.: In Virtually all instances, the. portions redacted pro- 
tected intelligence “sources” or “methods” from being identified, a 
longstanding practice the Committee recognizes as valid. In a few 
instances, the redacted information concerned deliberative process- 
es which the agencies sought to protect in order to assure that its 
personnel tvould not be inhibited in discussing the pros and cons of 
various policies. , : \ .. y’ , 

Pnor disclosure efforts . A 

In; 1988, then-Congressman Bob Smith introduced legislation re- 
quiring the declassification of POW/MIA records. That effort was 
incorporated "idT'anTamendm^i^td the Intelligence Authorization 
Act for FY 1989 which codified into law the DOD’s responsibility to 
provide to POW/MIA families any information “which potentially 
' correlated to their missing loved ones." " . ■ 

In 1990, Congressman Smith -introduced legislation (“the Truth 
bill"), >co-sponsored by- more than 200 Members of the House of 
Representatives,- to require the release of alPPOW/MIA informa- 
tion, including live-sighting reports, unless a determination was 
made that the release of a particular report would jeopardize the 
safe return of any American still held, or would invade the privacy 
of a primary next of kin. Due to time constraints, no action on this 
legislation was taken by the 101st Congress. 

A day before the Committee was created, the Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1991 was signed into law. This measure included an 
amendment sponsored by Sen. John McCain that requires the Sec- 
retary of Defense to declassify live-sighting reports or other infor- 
mation in DOD’ s custody about the location, treatment, or condi- 
tion of any Vietnam-era POW/MIA. It also requires that the de- 
classified information be made available in a suitable library-like 
location within the Washington, D.C. area for public review and 
photocopying. A second library for families’ use also will be. estab- 
lished. McCain’s amendment protects families’ privacy rights, 
which reserve information correlated to a serviceman for his fami- 
ly’s use. ; / :.>• v. . 

Senate Joint Resolution 125 

The Committee’s widely shared concern about the declassifica- 
tion issue next was reflected in Senate Joint Resolution 125, which 
memorialized Congress’ intent to enact legislation directing federal 
departments and agencies to make public, information relating to 
POWs or MIAS from World War II, the Korean Conflict, and the 
Vietnam Conflict. It also directed DoD to make a list of all people so 

V* Executive Order i23{& April 2, 1982. 
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classified. The joint resolution was agreed to by the Senate on Feb- 
ruary lli 1992 and by the House of Representatives oh February 

26 . 1 9 92;. 2 - gll :V : . 

Committee task force on declassification . ' . 

As the Committee’s investigative efforts intensified, it recognized 
the need to press harder for declassification. In May 1992, the Com- 
mittee established a Task Force on Declassification, headed by Sen- 
ators Robb; and Grassley to identify the POW/MIA documents 
needing declassification, prioritize them, and propose a schedule for 
their public release at the earliest possible date. 

The Task Force interviewed CDO representatives and learned 
that CDO’s initial intention was to declassify live-sighting reports 
first, and then, if approval by POW/MIA families was giranted, de- 
classify, some. DIA. and. JCRC. casualty, files; thakwasjh^ 

CDO’s declassification authority. On May 13, 1992, DoD transferred 
641 declassified live sighting reports to the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. which began indexing the reports for use by the 
public. Following initial review of its files of li ve-s ighting reports, 
DoD indicated to the Committee that approximately 
hand live-sighting reports, and approximately 2,700 hearsay reports 
would be declassified by early fall 1992. 

The Task Force believed that declassification should go further 
and be done by other agencies as well— to the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Agency, the' Service Intelligence . 
Agencies, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Council, and the State Department among 
them. The Committee planned to include all of its own documents 
in the National Archives, but the use of classified materials in 
depositions and interrogatories required an additional effort to de- 
classify those depositions and interrogatories. 

On July 1, 1992, Senators Robb and Grassley recommended, and 
the Committee unanimously agreed to: ; 

Transmit a letter to the President requesting expeditious de- •. 
classification of POW/MIA records from the Vietnam War; 

Direct the Chairman to introduce a resolution to the full 
Senate on declassifying POW/MIAs; 

Reconvene a Committee meeting within a month to evaluate 
progress and consider initiating alternative formal declassifica- 
tion means. 

Seriate Resolution 400 

The Committee’s alternative was contained in Senate Resolution 
400, adopted May 19, 1976. This never-before-tried avenue estab- 
lished the authority for the Senate to declassify, on its own initia- 
tive, information in its possession: 

Sec. 8. (a) The select committee may, subject to the pro-: - 

; visions of this section, disclose publicly any information in 
the possession of such committee after a determination by 
such committee that the public interest would be served by 
such disclosure. Whenever committee action is required to 
disclose any information under this section, the committee 
shall meet to vote on the matter within five days after any 



member of the committee requests such a vote; No 
member of the select committee shall disclose any infer- 
mation, the disclosure of which requires a committee vote, : 
prior to a vote by the committee on the question of the dis- 
-V closuredfsuch information of after such vote except ihac : “ 
cordance with this section. 

- (b)(1) In any case in which the select committee votes to 
disclose publicly any information which has been classified 
under established security procedures, which has been sub- 
, mitted to it by the executive branch, and which the execu- 
, tive branch requests be kept secret, such committee shall 
notify the President of such vote. : ^ ■ 

(2) The select committee may disclose publicly such im 
formation after the expiration of a five-day period follow- 
ing the day on which notice of such vote is transmitted to 

. the. President, unless, prior to the expiration-of such five- . 
day period, the President notifies, the committee that he 
objects to the disclosure of such information, provides his 
reasons therefor, and certifies that the threat to the na- 

:.:± tional interest of the United States, posed by such disclo- 

sure is vital and outweighs any public interest in the dis- 
■' . closure. •' N'.'v -v'- ■ •; 

(3) If the President notifies the select committee of his 
objectiqns to the disclosure of such information as provided 
in paragraph -(2), such committee may, by majority vote, 
referthe question of the disclosure of such information to 
the “Senate for consideration, such information shall not - 
thereafter be publicly disclosed without leave of the 

. Senate. ; , 

(4) Whenever the select committee votes to refer the 
question of disclosure of any information to the Senate 
under paragraph (3), the chairman shall, not later than . 
the first day on which the Senate is in session following 
the day on which the vote occurs, report the matter to the 
Senate for its consideration. 

The primary drawbacks with S.R. 400 were: 

That it had not been tested; 

It required the material to be identified in advance— requir- 
ing the Committee to know exactly what it sought, rather than 
getting a wholesale declassification that may have produced 
documents whose existence was unknown; 

Only the materials in the Senate’s possession could be de-. 
classified; and . 

Putting the law into effect would require a vote of the full 

■" . ,V: ; 

Thus, the Committee tried to obtain a wholesale declassification 
by asking the President for an executive order. 

Members* letter to President Bush 

To appeal for the best help in getting fujl declassification— by en- 
listing: the aid of the Commander-in-Chief— the Committee sent a 
letter to President Bush on July 1* 1992. It stated, in relevant part: 
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We are writing to request that you issue an executive 
; order to declassify and publicly release all documents, 
files, and other: materials in the government’s possession 
that relate to American POWs or MIAs lost in Southeast 
k Sit - 

Mistrust and suspicion of the government’s role; and ac- 
tions on POW/MIA matters through the years have hin- "■ 
dered efforts to resolve questions related to our lost Ameri- 
can servicemen, and we believe declassi&ing documents 
wifi begin to provide POW/MIA families the answers they 
H 60 c[ And (ic^crvb • - \ 1 

v. Pursuant to Section 1082 of the FY i992-1993 National 
Defense Authorization Act, the Defense Department has 
begun to declassify certain documents, but the effort tar- 
gets only a fraction of POW/MIA materials in the govern- 
ment’s possession. We believe it is in the interests of all 
- those concerned, to .achieve, much broader declassification, 

"• and have attached a list of documents that encompasses 
the full range of information that we believe should be re- 
leased as expeditiouslyas possible.. We reserve the right to 

addito ourirequest should we desire additional documents 

; : needed to complete our investigation. 

We understand that for reasons of national security, 
some materials to be released to the public require redac- 
tion. However, our investigator has convinced us that the 
vast majority of materials related to the POW/MIA issue 
now protected by the Natohal Security Classification 
7 - System could be released to ther public in full with abso- , 
lutely no harm or risk to national security or to the fami- 
lies’ right to privacy. . , . 287 

Among the documents the Committee sought were the papers of 
Henry Kissinger, former Presidents Nixon Ford, Carter, Reagan 
and President Bush, WSAG minutes and other materials, live- 
sighting and other reports, casualty files (except as protected by 
families’ right to privacy), DIA’s historical, current, and intelli-, 
gence files, the files of top Administration officials, including 
former Secretaries of Defense Caspar Weinberger and Frank Car- 
lucci, wartime and post-war NSA product reports, service intelli- 
gence files, imagery files, and documents from , the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, CIA, NSC, and State Department. 288 The list was a storting 
point, Sen. Grassley explained in a statement to the full Senate: 

This list is by no means meant to be finite. During the i 
course of further investigation, we may discover additional 
batches of documents that are as yet unknown to us. If so, ' 
we intend to identify those documents and communicate 
our desire to add them to the list. Our objective in creating 
the list was to be as specific as possible in defining the uni- 
verse of documents to be declassified, yet general enough 
to avoid precluding newly discovered documents from de- •, 
classification. 289 / v 

*■’ July i, 1992 letter to. President Bush. 
m Attachment to Bush letter. 

Grnsley floor statement, July 2, 1992. 
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Senate Resolution S24 

While the National League of Families condemned the move, re- 
sponse from POW/MIA families was overwhelmingly to demon- 
strate the support-for declassification thattheGommittee believed 

was widespread, it also sought the backing of the full Senate for its 
efforts/ On July 2 , 1992, Senators Robb and Grassley introduced 
Senate Resolution 324 which provided, in pertinent part: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the President of the 
United States expeditiously issue an Executive Order re- 
quiring all Executive Branch departments and agencies to 
declassify and publicly release without compromising U.S. 
national security all documents, files, and othei* njaterials 
pertaining to POWs and MIAs . 290 

In introducing the resolution, Sen. Grassley stated: : 

, _ • • - _ _ The reasons this, committee, indeed the public and, I . 
believe the Senate support this request for declassification 
are self-evident. Mystery and suspicion have shrouded this 
issue from Day One; National security secrecy merely 

- feeds the suspicion. “ '- 7 : — 

Let there be no doubt-— in adopting this resolution, the 
Senate is firmly committing itself, in the public interest, to 
full, public disclosure of all documents, safeguarding only 
legitimate risks to national security and families’ right to 

.privacy . 291 

By a unanimous voter of 96-0, the Senate agreed to the resolu- 
tion. The Committee kept up the pressure to have relevant dpcu- 
ments declassified, sending one of many letters to the Executive 
Branch . 292 The letter set forth a timetable and a priority schedule, 
to be fully implemented— and all requested documents declassi- 
fied— by Oct. 31, 1992. 

Executive Order 12812 

President Bush lent his support to efforts to have declassify 
POW/MIA documents on July 22, 1992, as set forth in relevant 
part below; 

• by the authority vested in me as President by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States of America, 

I hereby order as follows: 

Section 1. All executive departments and agencies s hall 
expeditiously review all documents, files, and other materi- 
als pertaining to American POWs and MIAs lost in South- 
east Asia for the purposes of declassification in accordance 
with the standards and procedures of Executive Order No. 

■■■ . ; ' 12356, . . V- ; . ; 

Sec. 2. All executive departments and agencies shall 
make publicly available documents, files, ana other mate- 
rials declassified pursuant to section 1 , except for those the 

*•? sr 324. : v 

•••Ibid. ... ;• ■ * 

-‘“July 9 ..lSflSletter to tbe ftwident’* Deputy Lejtl Adviser tnd Special AiaiiUntfor N«- 
tionil Security Affair*. .•'TT.. 
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disclosure of which would constitute a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy or returnees, family members 

: or POWs and MIAs, or other persons, or would impair the 
d eliberative processes of the executive branch. 33 3 

(Antral Dixument Officig 

In December 1991, recognizing the scope of the Committee’s in- 
tended inquiry and in order to comply with the provisions of the 
McCain AineUdinent, Defense Secretaify Cheney created the POW/ 
MIA Central Document Office (CDO) under the Assistance Secre- 
tary of Defense Command Control, Communications and Intelli- 
gence. •' . .V-' .. ' i. 

In compliance with Executive Order 12812, departments and 
agencies have begun the task of reviewing and declassifying, to the 
fullest extent possible, all documents, files, and other materials 
pertaining to American POWs and MIAs . lost in Southeast Asia. 
CDO, which has coordinated most, but not all, of the declassifica- 
tion efforts; a November 1992 progress report detailed its accom- 
plishments: 

. . - j- Reapondcd to over 400 written (^mmittee requests:for “ 

records, documents, files, lists, memoranda, briefings, 
notes, summaries, and other material. Served as liaison be- 
tween the Committee and various DoD agencies in ached- 
uling depositions and arranging for witnesses at hearings. 

2. Organized, trained, and equipped a staff of'over 70 

military and civilian personnel , to redact and declassify ' - , 
Vietnam-era records and other material requested by the 
Committee. v'" 

3. Expended over $2,000,000 in purchased services, sup- 
plies, maintenance, and utilities and rents (not including 
the salaries of over 70 DoD military and civilian person- 
nel). Specifically, 

a. Over 3,000,000 pages of copy paper and seven 

: copying machines 

b. Over 28,800 rolls of correction tape used to redact 
sensitive intelligence sources and methods. (If laid end 
to end, this tape would extend over 318 miles, or 
almost five times around Washington’s beltway.) '• 

4. Driven over 7,000 miles in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area retrieving documents from over 20 archival stor- 
age sites and delivering specifically requested documents 

. to the Committee. 

5. Declassified over 60 depositions taken by Committee 
investigators to support open hearings and related activi- 
ties including coordinating with external agencies to de- 

■' classify non-DoD material. ' 

6. Made available for committee review an estimated 1.5 
million pages of Vietnam-era records. Established an “on 

' : call” delivery and courier service for the Committee staff, 
delivering to the Committee offices 100-200 files daily, pro- 


*•* Executive Order, "Declassification and Release of Materials Pertaining to Prisoners of 
War and Miring in Action." 



vided trained personnel to redact "on the spot” sensitive 
intelligence to facilitate the Committee’s investigation. / ; 

7. Served as the focal point to coordinate declassification 
o f d ocuments wh ic h contained mul tiple agency Eq uities,: 
eluding those of the Department of State, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, National Security Agency, National Securi- 
ty Council, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and tlie'De- . 
fense Intelligence Agency. . . ; m 

On Dec. 1, 1992, the DoD issued its mid-course review of CDO 
project. Portions of its report are set forth below: 

The task set by Congress required that the CDO: 

(1) Task Defense components for documents and support- 
mg analysis; ,'/>'■ ■ 

(2) Locate, retrieve and consolidate records pe rtaining to 

' Vietnam-era POW/MIAs; .• 

— - - ----(3)- Redact - classified records; when required to protect ; 
sensitive sources and methods, prior to transfer to Con- 
gress; : X;. - r ■ 

(4) Prepare documents for public repository, and 

quests for specific Vietnam-era POW/MIA related docu- 
: • • ments. • •• . " - .• •• ; Y : "' 

In practice, the CDO devoted extraordinary amount of time, 
effort, and resources to support the [Committee]. On a typical day, 
the CDO simultaneously . .. 

•, Supported Committee investigators’ review of classified files 
in CDO spaces; : •' '• 

Transported classified files to the Office of Senate Security 
. in the Capitol; : 

Redacted files for Committee investigators on-the-spot in the 
Office of Senate Security- 

Delivered as many as 40,000 pages of declassified material to 
the Committee offices for investigators to review; 

Located, retrieved, and transported from local area archival 
storage facilities specific files requested by the Committee; and 
Answered literally dozens of Committee , and investigator, 
questions by telephone or fax. The committee , submitted daily 
to the CDO as many as ten letters requesting information.' 
Each letter contained up to 50 separate requests for docu- 
ments, lists, printouts, notes, minutes, and other forms of 
record material. The CDO has answered over 400 Committee 
" letters requesting information by retrieving information from 
DoD sources at all levels and making it available to the Com- 
. mittee. ,, v ; .■ 

The Committee held eight sets of multiple-day hearings' on 
POW/MIA related subjects during 1992. It frequently tasked the 
CDO, most often on short notice, to declassify hundreds of pages of 
specific reports to support these hearings. 

The CDO reviewed for declassification over 60 Committee deposi- 
tions of up to 250 pages each. Materials submitted by the Commit- 
tee for declassification often required multiple government agency 

** 4 Attachment to Andrisws letter, November — , 1992. 
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review of ' each document, "including . ths Central .Intelligence. 
Agency, and Department of State. The Committee encountered dif- 
ficulty in obtaining timely, multiple reviews and requested that the 

CDO^serveasthegovemment-widefocalpoint-forcoordinatingthis 

multi-agency review process. The CDO coordinated and completed 
all requested reviews, including the weekend delivery of declassi- 
fied depositions to former Cabinet officials. X.y. ; .' v 

The CDO also reviewed for declassification numerous documents 
the Committe e requested which were originated by npn-DoD agen- 
cies but reflected DoD equities. These included such organizations 
as the Central Intelligence Agency, National Security Council, 
State Department, Federal Bureau of Investigation and Drug En- 
forcement Agency. This material is conservatively estimated at 

10,000 pages. 29 ® . J*-*. 

Accordirs to the CDO review, DoD’s obligations under the ; 
McCain Amendment suffered; at publication^time, roughly one- 
sixth of the work due by November 1994 is complete. The review 
detailed progress on its McCain-Amendment duties: 

. ...a. y—SimuItaneousiy, and iv,.,.;: 

quirement in Section 1082 of the National Defense Author- 
izatidn Act, the CDO provided over 100,000 pages ofdeclas- 
sified material to the Federal Research Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress to be indexed and microfilmed for access 
by the public. The pace and volume of work accelerated in 
July when the .President directed, by ; Executive Order 
~ 12812, that all records pertaining to Vietnam-era POW/ 

MIAs be reviewed for declassification. This order enlarged 
the volume of material to be reviewed for declassification 
and public release to any estimated 1.5 million pages. 

As a result of the heavy workload imposed by the [Committee] 
during late 1991 and 1992, the majority of the original task levied 
by Congress in Section 1082 remains to be completed. 

DIA records include over 17,500 source files from Vietnam, Laos, 
and Camb odia. To date, the CDO has declassified 1,613 source files 
(9 percent). The frequent interruptions of source file declassifica- 
tion to support Committee requests have hampered an accurate 
production estimate on source file declassification. 

The second major collection of records covered by Section 1082 
are the DIA, service, and Joint Task Force-Full Accounting casual- 
ty files. In compliance with Section 1082 family consent: require- 
ments, the CDO drafted and coordinated the submission, through 
file service casualty officers, Of letters to the designated next-of-kin 
of the 2,266 unaccounted for servicemen requesting consent to re- 
lease to the Library of Congress records pertaining to the semce- 
meh’s location, treatment, or condition. To date: 

871 (38 percent) have granted consent; 

187 (8 percent) have denied consent; 

62 (3 percent) have withheld consent; next-of-kin have asked 
to be provided a completed, declassified file prior to providing 
a decision granting or denying consent; these files have been 

*• • Report on CDO, Det 1, 1992. 
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declassified and submitted, through the service casually offi- 
cers, to the appropriate next of kin. 

No reply has been received from the remaining 1,146 (51 per- 
- cent);--a second followrup letter has been sent-by the service 
casualty officers as a good-faith effort to elicit a response: 

In summary, the CDO has supported the Committee’s inves- 
tigation with a totally unconstrained document location, re- 
trieval, declassification, and delivery (courier) service. 

Discussion • ' • '7;'.. v./V '■ 

The results of the Committee’s efforts to declassify POW/MIA in- 
formation are unparalleled in U.S. history. When the declassifica- 
tion process is Complete, well over one million pages of previously 
classified information will have been made available to the public. 

The investigation met significant resistance from certain agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government in the release and declassification of- 
' the requested materials: ,--.V .l: - '. ; : -" 

The DIA refused to declassify the “sources” and “methods” 
which they had used to build up their files. The Committee un- 
.. .. derstood the grounds for not declassifying these materials to : 
the general public since the sources lives could be endangered, 
information resources compromised or hard-won crypto-analy- 
sis wotk lost It was less understandable why the DIA refused 
to disclose the names of sources to appropriately cleared staff 
. ' of ihe Committee so the source’s story could be checked with 
■ . the^origmal souite. 

The CIA initially refused to allow even appropriately cleared 
members of the Committee staff to review past and current 
operational files (with the notable exception of a detention 
camp in Laos). This matter was partially resolved in December 
when a single selected staff member was allowed to review the 
, files. ‘ :;••• 

CIA officials did not allow the Committee to have access to 
their Presidential Daily Briefs. Instead, they reviewed the doc- 
uments themselves for POW content and wrote short summa- 
ries of POW related material. These summaries were made 
available to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Also, the CIA did not allow Committee investigators to 
have access to the Executive Registry which are the DCFs per- 
sonal office files. v 7i'..'i 

The NSC refused to allow anyone but Senators to review the 
current administration files and limited the review of past ad- 
ministration files to the Staff Director, Chief Counsel and 
three senior staff members. 

The DoD refused to allow anyone but the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman to review the POW returnee debriefings from 
1973. This was in spite of a release that the Committee had ob- • 

: taiined from several hundred of the POW returnees involved. 
The DoD OSD/ISA initially refiised to provide certain cur- 
rent files to the staff of the Committee, but later allowed 
access. The Committee was disturbed to learn, through inter- 
nal CDO E-Mail notes, that ISA had intentionally delayed pro- 
viding files m order to pre-screen them. 
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The Nixon Archives refused to allow access by the Commit* 

; tee to any of the Watergate tapes that had been requested. 
Former President Nixon’s refusal to allow even the most limit- 

. treaties at the highest levels caused the Committee to draw 
sound unfavorable inferences about the actions of the former 
President on this issue. '•>'•••;. . : . • , 

It is unfortunate that the former President had the power to 
limi t the access and frustrate the wishes of a constitutionally 
created Co mmi ttee of Congress to what was clearly the best' 
evident available. ■ " •; 

The Committee believes that it has had access to the main mate- 
rials on POW/MLA issues within the control of the U.S. Govern- 
ment However, it should be noted that the Committee relied on 
the good faith compliance of the agencies and departments to its 
subpoenas and requests. The Committee had neither the ability nor 
desire to storm into a department or agency and “seize” its files for 
its review. •' ■ i 

In a Government of laws, tire Committee relied upon the lawful 
compliance of ^ departments and found its reliance 

well-founded. The areas listed above illustrate this: where the 
agency or department would not comply on a good-faith basis, the 
issue was joined and the department or agency and the Committee 
resolved it in a manner acceptable to the Committee. 

The only significant area of non-compliance occurred with re- 
spect to the Watergate tapes, where former President Nixon’ s at- 
torneys were able to frustrate the desire of the Committee to 
review the tapes for POW/MIA discussions. 

Summary yi:.’. '.-. 

The declassification effort has opened a substantial body of evi- 
dence to public scrutiny, but declassification cannot provide; all of 
the answers. For the U.S. Government and its citizens, the facts 
contained in these documents require a judgment. The answers are 
not in the blacked-out portions of some U.S. document; if there are 
answers, they are in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

PUBLIC AWARENESS CAMPAIGN , 

The problem of Americans in enemy hands was a visible and 
painful re min der of the Vietnam War’s cost. Uncertainties . about 
the prisoners and missing combined with the numbers who came 
home in body bags to erode public support for the war. 

Vietnam had signed the Geneva Convention governing treatment 
of prisoners of yrar. In an apparent attempt to circumvent the 
Geneva Convention, Americans captured by the Vietnamese were 
regarded as “international bandits” or “air pirates;” within the 
prison system, they were referred to as “criminals,” the American 
public learned after Operation Homecoming. /.V 

; Given Vietnamese rejection of any limit on their treatment of 
American prisoners, families were prepared to believe stories about 
abusive treatment of their kin. When the Vietnamese broadcast 
antiwar statements made by, or attributed to, American prisoners, 
their cvnical manipulation intensified the anger of Americans at 
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home. Even when Hanoi released Americans in 1968, it sought to 
manipulate public opinion by releasing the POWs to war protesters 
instead of to U.S. authorities. 

TKeNixoj^MmnutmtidnT 

When the Nixon Administration took office in 1969, the Vietnam 
War dominated American politics. Having promised a plan where- 
by the U.S. could bring the war to a close, . the Nixon Administra- 
tion had to balance international needs against domestic support 
and questions about the fate of Americans missing in Southeast 
Asia posed a severe complication— and an opportunity. 

The Nixon Administration found one solution for the two related 
problems— how to gain better treatment for American prisoners, 
and how to maintain public support for the war until it could be 
favorably ended— a publicity campaign. 

Lairdinitiative 

Two months after Nixon took office in 1969, Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird demonstrated the United States’ new policy on Amer- 
ican prisoners and, the U.S. . thrust the plight of . the prisoners into 
the public spotlight. V; . ^ ’.,K 

Laird’s decision was controversial at the outset. Some critics 
thought the prisoners would be better served by quiet efforts 
rather than a public campaign. In this view, shared by Kissinger 
and Averill Harriman, public criticism would only harden the Viet- 
namese and Lao positions, and make it harder to. negotiate on this 
and related issues. This position was especially attractive to those 
who assumed the Vietnam War would be a short one. 

Other observers, among them Laird, noted that a quiet approach 
had hot brought positive results yet, and argued that the Vietnam- 
ese were using prisoners to manipulate American public opinion. 
POW/MIA families long had pressed the case for more public sup- 
port. In late 1966, Sybil Stockdale, wife of Admiral James Stock- 
dale, began organizing meetings among wives of downed pilots. 
Eventually, they obtained some official attention from DoD. In Oc- 
tober 1968, the American media picked up the story of how few let- 
ters from prisoners had been allowed out by the Vietnamese— only 
623 since , the beginning of the war from 108 prisoners. 

Laird introduced new attention to POWs publicly on May 19, 
1969, by highlighting North Vietnam’s refusal to provide a list of 
prisoners and strongly criticizing their position at a press confer- 
ence: .. . ; ; 

I am deeply shocked and disappointed by this cruel re- 
sponse of mnoi’s representative to such a basic request for 
humanitarian action. Hundreds of American wives, chil- 
dren, and parents continue to live in a tragic state of un- 
certainty caused by the lack of information concerning the 
fate of their loved ones. This needless anxiety is caused by 
the persistent refusal by North Vietnam to release the 
names of U.S. prisoners of war. 

1 want to reaffirm the continuing hbpe that Hanoi will 
provide a list of American prisoners and permit a free flow 
;; of mail between U.S. prisoners of war and their families. 
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We continue to urge the immediate release of sick and 
wounded prisoners, the neutral inspection of prisoner of 
war facilities, and the prompt release of all American pris- 
oners. 296 — r — ~ — — ^ T - - 

The same month, the Viet Cong put forward a 10-point peace 
plan stating that prisoner releases would have to be negotiated by 
the parties to the conflict as a part of the total settlement of the 
war. Similarly, North Vietnam argued that repatriation Of prison- 
ers must wait until the end of hostilities. The U.S. position was 
consistent with the provisions of the Geneva Accords, although not 
heavily supported by precedent. • 

Search, for allies : . .;"•••■ 

That year, the U.S. Government sought to bring the issue to 
international attention, including, by .pressing for United Nations 
resolutions and action by the Soviet and Chinese Government, 
allies of— and potential conduits to— the Hanoi Government. 

Similarly, the State Department stressed the Geneva Convention 
on Prisoners of War, generating a debate over North Vietnam’s 
reservations about that Convention. In general, North Vie tnam 
argued that the conflict was not a war, and the Geneva Convention 
did not apply— an argument not widely accepted by the interna- 
tional; community. Hanoi also argued that the prisoners were war 
criminals,. and thus not entitled to the protection of the Geneva 
•Convention. k h ..v.:'/.'. 

The Nixon Administration also worked with a variety of private 
organizations, including the fledgling National League of Families. 
By the end of the first year, it added an informal partnership with 
VIVA, which originally supported a policy of victory in Vietnam 
that had evolved into a POW/MIA awareness promotion. In 1970, 
DoD also dealt with the Committee of Liaison with Families of 
Prisoners and Missing (COUAFAM), which opposed the war but 
was able to provide for exchange of mail with POWs. By 1972, sev- 
eral regional organization also became devoted to supporting 
POW/MIAs as anticipations of their seemingly imminent return 
grew. >• j’\v 

■ S. Ross Perot . 

Ih the Fall of 1969, Secretary of the Navy John Warner ap^ 
proached H. Ross Perot to discuss the POW/MIA issue. Perot told 
Committee investigators that at that time Warner, Perot’s friend, 
and Warner’s aide (Col. William Leftwich) visited at length about 
the POW issue. Warner arranged for Perot to talk with Col. Chap- 
pie James of the DoD, which in turn led to a meeting with Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Capen. Eventually, Perot said he talked 
with Kissinger, who asked him to mount a private effort to assist 
American prisoners. The objective was to embarrass the North Vi- 
etnamese into improving treatment of American prisoners to im- 
prove their chance of surviving. Col. Alexander Haig was Perot’s 
liaison with the NSC, he said. ; 

PenUfon pros conference, May 19» 1969. : 



Perot said he responded vigorously to the White House request, 
launching a spectacular mission that Christmas. A chartered plane 
was loaded with carefully designed packages for each prisoner even 
■ for,; th e- missing so a s to avoid the a pp earance of having. decided 
their fate, no matter how. strong the evidence of death. At the same 
time* Perot financed a trip to Paris for POW wives and children, 
where they appealed directly to the Vietnamese mission there. 

At home,- Perot founded “United We Stand,” 297 a POW/MIA 
awareness group with chapters in most states, which coordinated a 
letter campaign to the Vietnamese mission in Paris. Later, Perot 
learned from returned prisoners that their treatment did improve 
in dirodt correlation with his efforts, 2 * 8 

A farther discussion of the impact of Mr. Perot’s work during 
these years can be found in chapter 7 of this report. 

IpWbracekts \ _ 

The most memorable private effort was distribution of bracelets 
engraved with the name of American POW/MIAs. Begun by Voices 
in Vital America (VIVA) and headed at the time by Carol Bates, 
this approach raised -millions , of dollars for travel by families to - 
Paris and Moscow to repeat Perot’s 1969-70 efforts. VIVA also 
staged POW/MIA rallies, with guarded help from the DoD. 

Nearly a million bracelets have been distributed during the cam- 
paten and since, according to the League. ; 

Sob Tay raid.' 

The Nixon Administration’s effective use of the Son Tay raid 
supported its efforts to promote public awareness. Launched under 
the most stringent secrecy in late November 1970, the raid pene- 
trated North Vietnam to the prison site at Soti Tay, some 75 miles 
west of Hanoi. The raiders ihade their way in, found an empty 
prison, and flew out. 

Subsequently, with genuine heroes to fed, the country celebrated 
the effort and honored the participants. The message that the U.S. 
was capable of such an action, and the connection between their 
efforts and the plight U.S. POWs endured was obvious and over- 
came the mission’s failure to rescue POWs. The Nixon Administra- 
tion also used nationwide commemorations to undergird the public 
awareness efforts. \ 

OPERATION HOMECOMING . !, 

To date, the United States’ best opportunity to learn about the 
fates of unaccounted-for servicemen came in February and March 

1972, when 591 Americans were returned during Operation Home- 
coming.. ’-/V' ‘ .;'-V ;• 

Of the 591 POWs returned between February 12 and April 1, 

1973, 457 returned from North Vietnam, 122 from South Vietnam, 
nine from Laos, and, following additional diplomatic negotiations, 
three returned from China. 

t,T Perot testimony, Aug. 12, 1992. In 1992, the group became the vehicle for Perot's. bid for 
the U.S. presidency. 

,|# ibii ; \;:v , ■ ; 
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In all, 566 were servicemen— 325 were from the Air Force, 138 
belonged to the Navy, 77 were Army and 26 were Marines. The 25 
civilians were members of various U.S. Government agencies. ■ . 
-“The-Vietnamese-listed-55ashaving-died-incaptivity;-retuming r - 
POWs put the; number at 111. On April 13, 1973 the Pentagon an- 
nounced that thbre was no evidence that any more U.S. POWs 
were still alive in Indochina. 29 ^ During this same period, however, 
the DOD’s Homecoming Center at Clark Air Force Base (the 
Center) reported that returning POWs had provided inforitiation 
indicating that 156 servicemen “may have died in captivity”. ; 

POWs' vied) \'J- 

In captivity, American servicemen made learning the names of 
fellow prisoners the highest priority and pledged to each other that 
they would all go home together. . . - : 

-AdmiralJamesStockdale.whowoha presidentialcitationforhis 
service to the U.S; while the senior officer held captive, 300 said the 
pledge was central to POWs’ survival, because it kept them going 
through unspeakable torture and other adversity: 

In the matter' of accountability for Americans in the ' 
prisons of North Vietnam, what appears to be chaotic to 
the outside after-the-fact investigators seemed by contrast 
comparatively orderly to the self-governing, self-accounting 
body of Yanks who spent considerable time there. Self-gov- 
erning, self-accounting. That’s important. It had tq be a ^ 
team operation. 

We who struggled for years to maintain unity over self, 
keeping, memorizing, cross-checking names of all Ameri- 
cans physically sighted or whispered to or tapped with, we 
had stringent requirements to get into the system. It 
couldn’t be hearsay, it couldn’t be anything. The guy had 
to have been seen or whispered to or had some physical 
contact with somebody. ... ; , 

Found in those dungeons— all of this activity found in 
those dungeons, a meaning of life centered on being your 
brother’s keeper emerged, keeping a memorialized chronol- 
ogy of contacts and acquaintances that could some day, 

»« See discussion of President Nixon’s statement to the nation and Dr. Roger Shields’s, state- 
ment in the Paris Peace Accord chapter and numbers chapter. 

^ The award, bestowed by President Gerald Fori is: '■'■■■ 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk of his life, above and beyond the call of 
duty; 4 September 1969, while senior Naval officer in the prisoner of war camps of;North Viet- 
nam; reicognized by his captors as the leader in the prisoners of war resistance to interrogation 
arid in the.refusal to participate in propaganda exploitation, Rear Admiral, then Captain, Stock- 
dale, was singled out for interrogation and attendant torture after he was detected in a covert 
communications attempt ' ' ' . ■ . ■ .. •' • . £ ; -V ' '• ' ■ ■ 

“Sensing the start ot another purge and aware that his earlier efforts at self-disfiguration to 
dissuade his captors from exploiting, him for propaganda purposes, had resulted in cruel and 
agonizing punishment, Rear Admiral Stockdale resolved to make himself a symbol of resistance 
• regardless of personal sacrifice. 

. r, He deliberately inflicted a near mortal wound to his person in order to convince his captors 
of his willingness to give up his life rather than capitulate. He was subsequently discovered and 
revived by the North Vietnamese, who convinced of his indomitable spirit, abated in their em- 
ployment of excessive harassment and torture toward all of the prisoners of war. 

n&y his heroic action at great peril to himself, he earned thb everlasting gratitude of his 
fellow prisoner? and of his country. Rear Admiral Stbckdale’s valiant leadership and extraordi- 
niuy courage in a hostile environment sustained and enhanced the finest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 



God willing, when papers aiid pencils were available, allow 
you to present to the world a history, in the worst case, of 
who was last known to be where. 

There .were four- very tough years from late ’65 through 

late ’69 when many of us were in solitary most of the time, 
under the gun of a carrot-and*stick extortion and torture 
program, when the deepest fear in many of our hearts was 
to be stashed in isolation in some part of this prison or one 
of the satellites, where you could scream to the top of your 
lungs and nobody would understand English, to be stashed ; 
in isolation, there to expire by one means or another leav- 
ing ho audit trail with your surviving comrades that might 
some day reach your family as a creditable account of your 
last days. , v / S' S "V-.-" 

Morbid stuff, but real, and in the last instance, the trig- 
ger-thatinthestrangehigh-mindednessoifsoUtaryemst-' 
ence drove many of lis to be compulsive communicators, 
risking all, sometimes when you couldn’t be sure the hall 
was cleared of guards, to get a position report out of who 
you were and what your predicament was, and we’d do 
that with that old shave and haircut and our code that 
was initiated, that message initiated by that second nature 
tap code we had so luckily inherited from the reconstruct- 
ed faint memories of a fellow prisoner named Sinitty 
Harris.. '.SS 

7 It : was not ; part of a — the : Government never came, up 
with -that. This was prisoner-generated from a memory, 
from an enlisted prisoner in Korea that an Air Force cap- 
tain named Smitty Harris remembered talking to him 
about. That was our lifeline. 

What started in August 1964 with the imprisonment of 
Ev Alvarez in cell 24 off the Heartbreak Courtyard in Hoa 
Lo Prison in downtown Hanoi, he the first American air 
crewman captured in North Vietnam, grew over the years 
to hundreds of Air Force, Navy, and Marine pilots and 
backseaters attuned to one another’s presence omy by that 
tap code, but kept not only in the hub of the North Viet- 
nam prison system, this Hoa Lo Prison, but spilled over 
into a family of satellite prisons, some few within the city, 
but several in the countryside within a radius of some 60 
miles from that old French prison, Ministry of Justice and 
its companion piece, Hoa Lo Prison. ... 

Americans were picked out, blindfolded and handcuffed, 
and shuttled around in Jeeps during the ni g ht, to tall y up- 
rooted and taken away from what had become their dear- 
est friends, clinging to that memory list of 100 or 200 or 
eventually 300 or more alphabetically arranged names of 
those they knew to have been seen; tappk with, or whis- 
pered with in that private American Hoa Lo universe of 
ours, while in the meantime our underground resistance 
organizations coalesced, became disciplined, resolute and 
effective, and then inevitably fell to purges and were dis- 
persed when these organizations were compromised or 
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became so effective that they threatened the commissar’s 
fulfilling the propaganda quotas of the general staff. 

■ Build an organization and have it tom down. Build an 
.j._.„oiganization-and-have4t toro-do\TO:-That-was-the-rhythm- - - 
of oUr lives. The American prison population grew, the 
cycles continued, and familiar names kept popping up at 
Hoa Lo Prison. It was our loop, and the same names kept 
going round and round.. 

But it was the Son Tay Raid of November 1970 that 
prompted the North Vietnamese to bring them all— all of 
these chickens out in the satellite camps back, all back to 
Hoa Lo Prison, where in January 1971 every American 
prisoner— with two exceptions which I’ll cover in a 
minute— where every American prisoner who had ever 
been sighted, whispered to, tapped to by any other Ameri- 

: : can over the last 6% years were all locked up m a ring of 
contiguous large cell blocks around the largest west court- . 
yard of Hoa Lo prison, and it’s half the prison. 

■V;' The prison occupies about a square block, and this is 
almost .a half a block, and there we were, a place we im- 
mediately named Camp Unity, 342 of us. That was— the 
time was January 1971. v. . --v 

There were some exceptions, Stockdale added, 301 and some 
groups were kept separate: 

' Little did we 342, in our splendid isolation of that Janu- 
ary 1971, know that a new mixture of American prisoners 
was being brought up to Hanoi, not Just flight crews that 
had been the case all those first 6% years, but Army and 
Marine troops. Prisoners from South Vietnam and a few 
from Laos were being moved in unbeknownst to us and 
only known to Ted Guy. 

We and these last were never mixed until Operation 
Homecoming was effectively underway, but by 1971 the 
war was in a new phase. Of course, more shot-down flight 
crewmen would join us late ’71 and ’72, and particularly a 
few they took over in 1973, what I call the second air war 
in Vietnam. Three Marines, for instance, joined us, 24 
Navy, and something just short of 100 Air Force, counting 
what were the B-52’s. . , . 

; We memorized the shot-down pilots as their names chine ‘ 
ih, but my memory of them and their numbers is nowhere 


1 Stockdale’s testimony continued: 

WpttonsL At the time the 342 shared tap tales of reunion between these big cell 
Wow the master name list was actually 361 people sighted in the last 6% years; or tailed to. 
Where were the other nine? 

Ei ght wwjpwp we called the Lonely Hearts, eight, who had been part of us and shared 
cpmraaertup with us but were now known by us to be dead or dying, and there was one other, a 
****** Force lieutenant colonel named Ted Guy, who had been taken away from Hoa Lo, 
h^cuffM in the jeep in the night the previous spring. We knew that We haJ 
that tad of aooountrinhty. We knew Guy was gone. Hundreds of people in there, but Guy was 
eone. we remembered that. ■■ ■ , . 


Now," let me clear up these nine. We would never see the Lonely Hearts again; but 
eight of their bodies would get home about the tiine that we would, two yeah latar, and as 
Ted Guy, we wild see him on deration Homecoming. He was a Uo ihootdown. We had fiw 
In June 1970, he had been taken to t camp named Farnsworth where he-we 
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as vivid as those of my 6V4 year sample which I’m concen- 
trating on, because that is the— that’s the centerpiece. 
That went all the way. Men who went through storms of 
- isolation and torture and lost track of nobody; 351 of them. ■ 

We all came home together, as we promised each other 
we would, but it was 9 and not 8 that came home in body 
bap because Marine Warrant Officer John Frederick, 
alive and well at our muster in January of *71, died of an 
illness a year later. Ted Guy, Of course, joined in and 
filled in wherever the number of living— and kept the 
. number of living at 342. v ..V' 

Nothing untoward happened to the additional 125 or so 
live pilots that joined us that last year— no abductions— 
and that group brought up the rear at Homecoming, which 
was desi gne d to be first-in, first-out. 302 ; ^ 

In addition to increasing the U.S. Government’s information 
about life in prison, the returning prisoners brought painful hews 
about the difficulties they faced even before they got to the prison 
system. As Stockdale-testified: 

Now, I’ve said nothing about Americans who died after 
they pulled the ejection handle or before they were cap- 
tured, or after they were captured and before they got to 
the. gate of Hoa Lo, and I expect there were many. 

- ; For most of my imprisonment, I carried the name of a ; ‘ 
-Navy Lieutenant* Randy Ford, who one of my fellow pri6- T 
oners at Hoa Lo told me he whispered to in the darkness 
; at a holding point near Vinhon the way to prison. He said 
Ford was badly injured and [he] never caught sight of him, 
but the way he was moaning and barely talking, and prob- 
ably would not make it to prison alive. 

There were lots of people out there like that, I think. 
Ford did not [make it to the prison system], but I noticed— 

I kept track. His remains were returned to the States. 

Another witness, Donnie Collins, described the ordeals her hus- 
band, Thomas E. Collins El, suffered before getting to the prison 
system: • ; 

Tom doesn’t talk about the war and what went on 
there. . . But he did tell me that he went down just short 
of the target, which was a bridge. The airplane was rolling 
at 1,000 feet when he went out of it. He got his backseater 
out. But he was almost— the plane was almost upside 
down when he went out, which basically ejected him into 
: the ground. It broke hiis back. 

He crawled off under a bush and waited. The townspeo- 
ple came out, not too happy to see him, but maybe thrilled 
too because they beat mm severely. After they beat Him 
severely, he was taken into the village and ques- 
tioned. . . . When he ejected was the number-one time he 
could possibly have not made it to Hanoi. Number two 

; "v ' \ v:; 
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' decided to beat him unmerci- 


time was when the villa 

fully. , 

t ? ae j w ® s * hen & was taken in and ques- 

taken out. He , was beaten. That’s the next time T aken hut 
and put in front of the firing squad the next time. He was 
then taken back in. At this time he was deaf. They had 
beaten him until they burst his eardrums. He whs one 
i^noKiI a r ** iece - me ?? from heat -to toe, unable to walk 

fa S w A^f’t. enc l u g h - He survived all that. Two weeks 
lately they put him m a truck to take him to Hanoi and 

ei w f7.^ ere :the track was bombed t^de" by our' 

tr®ops. Both times, he said, had they had a direct hit there 

haul^b^tl^ H he b 1? u of * he truck where they were 
“ T& He ,f ^ have not made it both times; 

truck fell through the 
bndge, dumping Mm into, the river with his hands aid feet 
tied. And just before he took his last breath they found 
him in the deep river, in the dark of night^d pulled him 
for hun.He -finally made it to Hanoi. 

■ ^Durmg all this period of time, Tom could have been on 

1Ve ?” d “ade it to HahS Seve? 

name M 0 .?! Pna °“ > a ? d never made it into the 

m Hnnoi “d caused trouble, he waS moved 
from ramp to camp. He was not really in the big system 

they ever had. They tooSlm 
out and put him there because he was a -good commUnira- 
tor rnd set up communications [among American POWsl 
So, they never wanted him to £e aZff SS 4 
kept moving him from place to placed he WaTat ££ 

ma ®y tunes in a cave of "one-steDDers ” 

° f ypU ^°, have been in Vietnam know^hat 
one-steppers are, which meant that he was just one sten 
from death when fastened in the cave At the tim-S 

^^^ed he in I^oi/£[| wls 

S* H brou g h t back. . , . \ 

x- i one W w “ en American Oongressmii sueeested 
^General Cmp that the best thing to d™ to ?S 

city “ Vietnam so that they would not 

Tom^jmd r o 1 f^ let, ) ,a *u’ th ^ f^ok^flmt toheartSdSSd 

Tom and a few of the other POWs to the power riant to 
make sure that the Americans didn’t bomb that He hun? 
there until he nearly died with the French handcuffs cuf 
his wrists. When he was at the point of death 
!j arvatl0I V they took him down and moved him in 
ttSS? moment, as he dU eyeiy Jay tf 
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Tom only survived because he is the toughest h uman 
being inside that I have ever known. If I had to go to hell 
today and only had one person I could choose to take, with 
. -me,- I would:take Tom and go gladly. 303 - — : . - 

Debriefings ; C 

' Phase I of Operation Homecoming was the POWs’ repatriation. 
The exit point for all but nine returned POWs was Hanoi. 

Phase II of Operation Homecoming was debriefing at Clark Air 
Force Base by the Joint Debriefing and Casualty Reporting Center 
(JDCRC), under the direction of CINCPAC. JDCRC had representa- 
tives from each military service. Civilian .and foreign returnees 
were debriefed by the Service with which they were associated or 
by members of the U.S. Embassy, Manila. Each Service handled its 
own debriefings, differing in approach, but following common d* 
briefing instructions. The Aimy and Marine Corps used profession- 
al intelligence debriefers whose sole job was debriemg. The Navy 
and Air Force used a combination of escort and debriefer. The 
Navy used only Air Intelligence Officers; Air Force escort/de- 
briefers were not chosen from specific specialties^ ' 

The Committee attempted to examine the process of debriefing 
returning POWs at Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines, ana 
again when they returned to the U.S. to determine: 

. _ The objectives of the debrief program; - r 

Its planning— what assets were devoted to the task and how 
were they organized, deployed and funded? , .1 i . 

Its implementation— how adequately DoD debriefed the 
POW returnees and how well they processed the POW/MIA 
debrief reports. What all-source information was requested and 
collected by DIA as a result of the debriefs? How were leads 
(such as names, photos, etc.) followed? How fully were the de- 
briefing results reported to the Executive Branch and Con- 
gress? ■>. " > .V-." , 

DIA made no final report aggregating the results of the individ- 
ual debriefings after Operation Homecoming. 3 ? 4 While DoD has 
provided a substantial amount of material to the Committee, the 
collection suffered with the passage of time. Without a final report, 
and without complete files and access to information, it is difficult 
to fully assess the adequacy of Operation Homecoming debriefings 
nearly 20 years after the fact. 

The returnees, were processed in five mles. Each group consisted 
of 20-150 returnees, arriving at 8-10 day intervals. The debriefs 
were transcribed, edited by the senior officer of each service, and 
transmitted. When a returnee’s debriefing was completed, the in- 
telligence packet, including the debriefing tape, transcribed debrief 
and/or assessment report, would be assembled and sent by the 
escort officer for relay to the appropriate CONUS hospital. 

A summary of the debriefings included; 


Returnees debriefed: 



Collins testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 

* M Letter; DoD POW/CDO U-1482, dated November 4, 1992. 
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USA,.. 

USMC 


WWATAW 

US civilians 

Thai Anfilinwid ' 


fir" * ,, •••••••*«• i 

Thai Civilians....;..;....;... . 

Canadian civilian^;.. 

Total 

Returnees not debriefed: . 
USAFmedical.;i.i....^......;....,;;l;.;^ 

USMG higher HQ directed 
USA higher HQ dii^cted...;.. ;........ 




71 

22 

' 23 

2 

— 2 “ 

1 , 

583 

4 

:■ / 6 

............i..;.....,; 506 22 

learned a great deal about the debriefing process 
&mw eS - imony of “d Mrs. Stockdale-amonftE 

that POW wives were never debriefed bv dta Si “1 

iK!f nat0r u DASCHLE - V • 1 understand, Mrs. Stockdale 

S&emmS eVer ^ del)riefed 0 ^ly by the Peder- . 

le^ " I thin ^ y° u understand correctly, yes 

^®n®h)r Daschle. And Admiral Stockdale. to what 
h^nu^ 6 debriefed, even in sublqueS yl^ v 
forStion’ ^ yb0d ^ 88 We tr y togetherour best ih- 

Admiral" Stockdale. Nothing but my initial debrief 
which was rather extensive 300 ^ “ aeonei > 

Phase m debriefings were conducted in the United States 
, A Symposium Was held June 20-23, 1973 to dS k™, 
emied. The paneiists thought the debriefings were accomplished 
without major problems, although some debriefers comSaSS^W 
amftefr“ P f “f 1 on familiarization with the POWs P backgTound 

mformation, JJacli service attemptedkrfirlt ^teb^hai^eff^ive 

xri/vy irorn Clark Air Fores Base to TiQ h/min«v it* 
would cement a:: working relatS p ;i£ Aray alld SlrSa 
sought^ achieve good rapport by matching the^ebriefer indPOW 

hSl^Ki^rSM if 81 ^ t0 f iscuss mfonhation which they 
wr • ui ■ i ^ '.i beefed to gather and conihut to memorv This stum 
Wing block was removed when senior POWs dSSd tha? ^ 
relate their entire experience to debriefers. 307 . f v • 

^dueiSS^ i i5SSl! ^.i l r^ ”** Ca »“ ,t y a*- 

V Hearing on POW/NOA Issues, December 3, 
tiuiiu San Diego, Calir 
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Suspicions have surrounded the debriefing of returned POWs for 
nearly 20 years, primarily because access has been restricted based 
on debriefing agreements with the returnees. 308 Did the govern- 
■ment~leavemen~behi^ 

turnees told to not report certain information? Was the prison 
system a closed circle of knowledge; could there have been separate 
prison systems not known to the returning POWs? Was the Ameri- 
can public told the trlith? ^ 

Debriefing results ■’ s ; '• ' V ' 

Life in captivity '■ 

Post-Homecoming debriefings and a DIA Intelligence Appraisal, 
of them, now unclassified, provide a summary of the prisoners of 
war’s experience in Southeast Asia. 309 Vy.- 

- • Captivity ranged from several hours in South Vietnam to more 
than eight years in the North. Most servicemen were captured 
during the height of the bombing of the North between 1966 and 
1968. POWs captured prior to December 1971 were known as the 
“Old Guys.” The majority of POWs were Air Force and Navy pilots 
shot down over North Vietnam and virtually all were captured 
within minutes because they descended directly into populated 
areas. Many suffered ejection injuries and shock which made eva- 
sion impossible; while others evaded successfully for up to 12 days. 
Evasion in ; Laos was somewhat easier and many more downed 
airmen were recovered in the sparsely populated arid otherwise 
more permissive environment. POWs captured in Laos and taken 
to North Vietnam had spent less than three weeks in Laos itsfelL 

The PRG returned 122 U.S. POWs; 28 were released in South 
Vietnam. All but one had been captured by the Viet Cong and de- 
tained near the Cambodian border and the last POW was held in 
the Delta region. The remaining 94 POWs were captured north of 
Da Lat City after .1968 and moved to North Vietnam for detention. 

Living conditions in the South were primitive and life was hard: 
POWs often were chained or bound for long periods, primarily as a 
security precaution. Movement was frequent and involved walking 
several weeks between camp sites, and the daily survival routine 
varied little through the years. There was no overall policy or sys- 
tematic torture of POWs in South Vietnam, but treatment varied 
by individual camp commanders and guards. It was more difficult 
to survive captivity in the South, but escape was easier, and 26 
POWs (about 12 percent) captured in the South escaped; 

Treatment in North Vietnam varied over three eras. Until late 
1965, there was little use of torture. From late 1965 until late 1969, 
torture and mistreatment was common. Beginning in late 1969, tor- 
ture, and mistreatment declined. "Camp rules” were the basis for 
punishment, and they specified that all American POWs were 
criminals. This was consistent with North Vietnamese protests 

* 0i Letter, .Assistant Secretary of Defense, Command, Control, Communications arid Intelli- 
gence, dated January 15, 1992. 

*°» DIA Intelligence Appraisal, DIAIAPPR 35-73, dated 8 May 1973, subject A Summary of 
Prisoner of War Experience in Southeast Asia, A Briefings and a 1973 7602 Air Intelligence 
Group Brief on Captivity m South East Asia. 
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th a t_^e_Geneva Convcntien on prisoners did not apply to Amen, 
can POWs because the war was an undeclared one. PP y " 

The prison system y 

were .used for permanent detention 
*?f ht fteide of Hanoi and five within the city. Three camps out- 

exclusively to hold'pOWs cSSScHn 
South Vietnam and Laos. Pour camps were used onlv for pnwe 

5SW 11)6 primary catnps were Hoa Lo Prison and Cu 
' rS^hvdy. by Amencan P0Ws the “Hanoi Hilton” and the“Zoo,” 

in .% oi »e™Mly were moved directly to the 
Hilton, a maximum security prison built in the heart of the 

niri by ni ^trn 6 1900’s. It was divided into three 

called “Heartbreak”7rom 1965^ 
rlr'/.fttlP ' j e fo?^ rogatl T < ? n facili ty throughout the war; 

-T-^^^ at the Hanoi Hilton, POWs would remainin'" 
iS PlISin°n W V** 1 to either the Plantation or the Zoo. 
K llwpnwc H mi ^ y a ehowplace camp for visits and later 
Seirli MOPOWe^® ^ !° uth , Vietnam. The Zoo housed 
xrlww v- * at one time and replaced the Plantation as the 
North Vietnamese shoelace during the' last years of the war Und 
w^the camp visited by 

Prior to 1970, POWs were held in small to medium-sized camns 

r*ufft® al ^? lated ^Ps within the camps. After theSo^Tav 
raid, the smaller camps were closed, the POWs consolidate «*>[ 
treatment of POWs improved. In late 1972 ?he North VietSm^e 

5ftSS pSi^tem in anticipation of the POW release; 
me Amencan POWS were released from North Vietnam in 
increments: the first two from the Hanoi Hilton the t&from^I 
gantatm, and the fourth from the ^ A?" POWswotZl fe 

Information about unaccounted-for servicemen 

the Homecoming ADP systein with the Air^’r2i I l^^^V t ^ S A fiySt ? n modification* be 

W? J om 3 u £ r HOMECOMINC (EGRESS 

psrss tfe 

NOPOWJ wsdechttsUiedSl 
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servicemen named by returnees had not returned from Southeast 
Asia. 312 Upon the Committee’s request, DIA prepared a case-by- 
case review of these 51 cases and 313 determined that 51 names in 
theUSAF4isting~wereinaccuratelycorrelated; 3l4j A-summaryac- 
companying the DIA review explained: 

These debriefs were reviewed for intelligence value im- 
mediately after Operation Homecoming in 1973. It must be 
emphasized that the returnees were asked for information 
they may possess on unaccounted for Americans, not just 
. for information on known prisoners of war: 

Of the 51 listed, the following observations remain true: 

Many POWs reported on individuals they perso nall y saw 

■ ■ , dead; . \ ■: • • :• ' r-'-'-K ■ . ■ : ■. ■ . y-.v . 

Many names reported to debriefers were heard in the prison 

: ..communication system; . when . investigated after Operation 

Homecoming, most of these reports were cleared: 

Many reports came from queries by one individual, 
about what happened to a particular individual; they were 
y questions, not ans w ers. (58 percent) - 

. V Where the source was identified, it was determined that 
he had never seen the listed man: (16 percent) 

Some individuals were reported as seen in the company 
of a group, but no other member of the group reported 
; . having seen the individual. (14 percent) <; . 

_ ; . SeveraLreports of possible POWs in a particular camp 
~ were based upon phonetic spellings seen on camp walls or 
elsewhere, or on radio broadcasts. (6 percent) 

One report correlates to an individual (Howard Lull) who 
was captured but killed before entering the camp system 
■ . (Howard Lull, XX) V; ,-y. ; 

Five of the individuals on the list of 51 names are Vessey 
cases. (Hestle, Lane, Eidsmow, Entrican, and Finley) 315 : 

Some of the returning POWs also provided debriefers with 
“memory lists” of fellow POWs believed to have been in the prison 
system at some point in time. These included the “LuLu Group” 
(POWs captured in Labs who entered the prison system in North 
Vietnam), the “Lost Sheep List” (POWs who “disappeared" in the 
prison system) and the “Lonely Hearts List” (POWs seen dead or 
dying in the prison system). The committee requested copies of all 
such lists. The DoD response is included here for the record 318 and 
discussed elsewhere in this report chapter dealings with govern- 
ment knowledgeability and actions. 

No information about live Americans was reported from the de- 
briefings of returned POWs to any member of the U.S. delegation 
to the Four Party Joint Military Commission. 337 


♦'^ Conimittet tetter, dated June 25 1992 to Manaret R. Munson. Director. DoD POW/MIA 
CDO, Office of the Secretary of Defense, Washington DC 20301-3040. 

„ * l * Committee testimony of Mr. Robert Sheetz, Director of the DIA Office for POW/MIA Af- 
fairs, June 24,1992. 

' ai * DoD, CDO. Utter, dated: 29 June 1992, TAB A: Alleged POW Names Reported by Return- 
ees During Homecomings (Do« Not Include U. S. Government Priority Cases). 
m DIA Paper, Homecoming Debrief Analysis, undated 
i DoD POW/MIA CDO Letter, U0948, dated 13 July 1992. 

9t ? Depositions of Wickham, O'Connor, Budge, Russell and Robson. 



The DIA provided the Secretary of Defense weekiviiim^otow^ 

latlnff^HftfhSf* 6 ^ 68 ' l^u* reports 8h< > we dthat ; aftercof 
mtmg ail the debriefings, only three men named bv soL mwt 

On AnrH lf m wl nr^ 6 ' 6 “^.^er were returned. 81 ? 

a*ui 

mg of prisoners still held m Southeast a5S5i» ^ " Homecom- 

ru ws in Cambodia DIA listed 27 Americans and approximate- 
y f 2 ° foreign journalists missing at the time SthiSSw 


.. jr — — 7-»« '.^YMiwwyuiUtg C. •• _* ■ " . .. ••• - . v , , :• • 

- -^“ : -Ten^prisoners r nine^^ Americans andofie^Cliha^ i^o" 
released at Gia Lam Airport on March 28 1076 

Homecommf, the ffi£t UaX,* i hollno A^' 
tarn pnsonergcept Mr. 

„L.at_the-toeofthisr e portinl974 r emainedun(»hfimed^biit 

snmp^i " •• . it is clear that the Pathet Lao had captured 
some personnel who were not released,” and noted FmmrL rw 

; ^%Sf&Pa W &^ 8 , 

'■Mssasaas^^s^-i?^: 

names of 23 servicemen reported by the North 

sSuth W v- W r ^leasedSSSSI ^ 

'*#»** Americans wSVrefe^ed 
during Operation Homecoming. The PRG provided a liW V^n 

toto?ff , v f 'i a - ly iS° A ™*a'“ remafirito 
US. caUaboratos/deserteta «ete identifted, i 


Numb er 1 1821272 February 73 ^ ttartin i with- Report 

Swretoof l^fense untilhj reqUest^h^tS^ ProvWedto the . 

'*•??*: 1S14 ' ^9“* ^pwts of Personnel StiQ 
*V ibid, p.- 4. . '/V-- '•'*,■ 
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Other indications 

After Operation Homecoming, U.S. officials and others looked to 
n ew informat ion about POWs’ exp e rience for addition a l lea ds. For 
many years, POWs were not permitted~tb~send. or receive letters) 
When mail finally was allowed by the North Vietnamese, the U.S; 
gained new information about its POWs. 

Defense Secretary Melvin Laird recalled that about 5000 letters 
had been received and, through them, about 470 POWs in Vietnam 
and five in Laos had been identified. 322 ; • 

Five individuals verified in captivity by war-time letters but did 
not return at Operation Homecoming: 

Dennis W. Hammond (USMC) was captured on February 
1968. He wrote a letter that was never mailed by his captors 
that positively identified him as captured. A 1968 Vietnamese 

radio, broadcast indicated that Hammond. »ade a statement.. 

Hammond subsequently died in captivity; his death and burial 
were verified by a POW who returned. Hammond’s remains 
have not been repatriated. 

PFP, Donald L. Sparks (USA) was captured on June 17,1969. 
A letter written nearly a year after his capture was found on 
the body of a dead North Vietnamese soldier. PFC Sparks re- 
mains unaccounted for and is one of the 135 Vessey discrepan- 
•V- cy cases.. V7.. ; V. 

V ; Capt.- Robert Young, (USA) was captured on May 2, 1970. A 
statement dated in 1970. purported to have been made by 
Young was found among captured enemy documents. A 1971 
FBIS report reported a statement from Young and other U.S. 
captives. Capt. Young’s name appeared on the PRG’s died-in- 
captivity list, but his remains have not been repatriated. ' 

; Daniel Niehouse, a U.S. civilian captured on November 25, 
1966 sent a letter to his family in Scotland by prisoners re- 
leased in 1967. Niehouse appeared on the _PRG died-in-captivity 
list, but his remains have not been repatriated. 

W4 John W. Frederick (USMC) was captured in December of 
1965. He wrote letters to, and received letters from, his family 
while in captivity. Frederick died in captivity and his remains 
were repatriated to the U.S. in March, 1984. 323 

. Were specialists kept behind? ; . ; . 77 :. 

Suspicions continued about whether some POWs with particular, 
military specialties may have been segregated into a separate 
prison system and kept behind. The committee requested DoD to 
advise it about whether any abnormal statistical patterns were ap- 
parent based oh military specialties; DoD’s response included a stu- 
dent research report, "Analysis of Academic and Military Back- 
ground of Released U.S. Prisoners of War and Those Unaccounted 
For,” which was completed in March 1981. Inrthe study, “the back- 
grounds of 478 USAF officer POWs/MIAs were statistically ana- 
lyzed to determine if there were any significant differences be- 
tween the backgrounds of those that returned and those that did 

■ ”* Laird Testimony, September 21, 1992, Hearings oh the Paris Peace Accords, pages 70-71; 
. . .«> Utter, ASD/1SA 1-92/43943, dated September. 23, 1992. 



not return.” The analysis revealed that men with the following sd* 
eialtiesreturned in significantly lower numbers- ? “ g ap *: 

or technically oriented 

^ lev^f ^ With P ri ® r 3 s8 jghihenfo at or above Major Command 
Officers lost in 1968; 

’ XmVetoml' 1 ' — 

n^te?and 0peralioiK “ r Ar o>ed Reconnaissance 

po "* usion » tb f findings did indicate that there were some 
military background and mission characteristics frequently associ- 

^ww^StSW 7 !??* 57 WBs.'w&SfiSSSl 

i^i ■' - ^rious studies of the themes suggested in your 
!* av ® examined by individual analysts in that 

on 1 y-. Th . eir insistent conclusion was. 
telfw ^.^^“aiysis concludes, that there is no 
cSKiSS?- 6 * th ? i n ff re « ces you suggest, and it is in fact 
^S£c t? r>i,^ 1 - cdotaUy ^ several of the “specialize” : ‘ 
returnees. Hus is summarized in an overall briefing pre- 
pared by the Special Officer and provided below 

thdt US^Lmff? 6 “ the mythology of the PW-MIA issues is 

Sd skills S thL? - e expl ^ ed % their technical knowledge 
ana skills. This theme is earned to the point of allegations that- 

wSSen to r fiii!3 1 c 0 2 Certain specialized skills or knowledge 
were taken to third countries for exploitation, or were exnloitwl {L 

w«jjt**ii. Vietnam. ai®S?S 2£«a 

. 5*^.“ 'l» not correct. No evident exists S, 

that any American personnel were singled out for exploitation he- 
SJSSffW teol ” i ?l m* educational badSuSf £ 

; As indipated above, a review of the backgrounds of returnees 
1 SfSSW” f r ^ S previous alignments, technical 
pS’rweSSSia^f 81 ?" afignment and many other as- 
rr q latI0n *? ^turned or non-retubed status/ 
bimply stated, U.S. perwnnel v^th technical backgrounds nre- 

^foi^bSkofm^i 11 areas, or any other specialized 

skill or background are not missing in any greater oroDortion 

' air* 1 crews 10 survivaf of * a° U h back S rounds - In case of 
- return c£ on^l^^^ and eVentual ; 
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A review of debriefings of returnees reveals that prisoners 
• w , ere A^^gat^ to any extent on their technical knowl- 
edge. Wm}e some interrogations asked limited technical- ques- 
- :~-tionsrthe : :pverwhelrm^ 

\vas to elicit political statements from the prisoners. Technical 
information was a very low or non-existent priority for ques- 
tioning. ■ ■ V . •" % 

3 U.S. personnel were not subjected to interrogation by ' 
anyone other than Vietnamese, except: ; . 

In one incident involving several prisoners arid a few 
eases where Americans were initially captured by Chinese 
military units operating in North Vietnam (these units did or 
did not conduct simple interrogations before turning the 
Americans oyer to the Vietnamese). > • . . . . 

The KGB interrogated at least one American of R ugging 
°®sc e dt, who was on assignment to the Navy from the 
CIA. KGB officer Oleg Nechiporenko also prepared a ques- 
tionnaire which may have been used in the interrogation 
; of American POWs. , 7 . ■ " 7 ' ; • 

interrogated ; by 

The idea that U.S. technical specialists, such as an “electron- 
ic warfare officer’’ or a radar navigator, could provide valuable 
engineering, design, arid operational data to the Vietnamese or 
: . . v 1 to ^ome third country is questionable, In the first place, much 
technical information about even sensitive systems is a vnilnKlo 
reaafly thr° u ghj e xpl 6 i^tib^ of open sources. A magazine such 
as Aviation Week and Space Technology” is a better source 
than an uyured, frightened, hungry B^52 radar navigator. The 
Soviets provided to the Vietnamese technical data about U.S 
systems which they had obtained through their normal intelli’ 
gence operations. Second, the information which the Soviets 
sought on U.S. systems simply could not be provided by the 
tactical operators captured by the Vietnamese. The Soviets 
sought-: design,-; research arid engineering data— information 
• available more reliably and readily through penetrations of the 
U.S. defense electronic industry . 325 

Possibility iof POWs outside returnees’ knowledge 

. Returning POWs could not fathom a parallel prison system in 
Vietnam, the possibility that there Was another captive world out- 
side _their own. According to Stockdale, they first considered the 
Possibility when asked by then Defense Secretary Elliott Richard- 
son: . ' 7 / • • -f; ■■■•. .. 7 / 

■ In February or March 1973, 1 and several senior prison- 
ers visited Secretary of Defense Elliott Richardson in his 
office at the Pentagon. He said, did you leave anybody over 
there? I answered as spokesman for the group and said no, 


dum^u°?6M^w - 
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tu^ story I just told you., the farthest. 

S™Ssil* “ d .S?*?5 **»« ' thoujht it 

the first time I’d ever heard that". . .1 told the sS™ 

jSsaaag^^sg^lftfc. 

inind that they could'have Sn rf? g J5Lw er cro ?? 1 “? 

« ju **&s8ftzt t arg*js i 

tyStt8» h S 1 ^gtote l sSftd^ *' “rtoosposstbUi- 
bjeuator Gwissley. . . .. Returnees independently descri- 
threatened to send POW^sometSSfer^to 0 ® iSI 
te kV , D ? £° U ^ *** ^o^edge of such camps’ ^ 

■; '%■ ; 

tureinto two separate prison camps? , ••„• . ^ 

he [sJJre^SSIon] tho^hU wL^ht ^ 

he tafcKnwSS that 

-Vice Chairman Smith. To your knowledge and With in 

“‘Stockdalettstiniony, Dec. 3 , 1992 , 
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Vices Chairman SMmi. Did any POW that you came 
; back with, ever indicate to you that there was any type of. 
segregation in the camp system, that you were a part of, 
-_-^j. conC emingmilitaryspecialty,“wherepeoplebrspecialty;in~ 

: the military? 

Admiral Stockdale. No, I don’t know of any. . .... V" 

At the Committee’s request, Admiral Stockdale examined a list 
of men last known alive. ' / 

: Mulligan . ' V' 

Stockdale’s first concern was about a POW named Mulligan: 

Senator Reid. Admiral, it is my understanding that yes- 
terday you reviewed a list that Senator Smith gave you of 
324 names. .... Did you review that list yesterday? 
" ; ^"'rC' i ^'''Adn^talj''3T0ckDAiJEr*TT*^i'^asrsdstni^^bpht~tlilitr : ^®t 
that eight of the entries were from the debrief of one 
James Mulligan. There were names I’d never heard of . . , 

So, I called Mulligan la former POW in North Vietnam] 

' : We went through all eight . ; : He said not; one of 

those was in my name [memory] bank. 

Vice Chairman Smith. I just want to say, Admiral, that 
I respect your answer. > /, > But, I want to have the oppor- 
tunity to enter- into the record , . ... the document which 
- -- does mention those names in regard to Mulligan. 

The Mulligan extracts 327 were provided to DoD for r echeckin g 
the names against the debriefs. JSSA’s response of December 11. 

' 1992 noted that: 

Col. Brown and his deputy, Mr. Dussault, personally 
went over each page of the lengthy transcript and list of 
POWs memorized by Capt. Mulligan. They found no refer- 
ence to the MIA Collamore. However they did locate 
Homecoming debriefing reports that corrected “Collar- 
mqre” to “Col. Lamar.” Due to the misinterpretation of 
the taped pronunciation the name Cullamore was in fact 
determined to have been Col. Lamar, who has been re- 
turned to U.S. control. 328 

A second response stated; 

1. We have reviewed Capt. Mulligan’s debriefing file and 
the following names of MIA personnel were apparently re- 
ported by Capt. Mulligan: Beene, James A.; Collins, Rich- 
ard F.; Davies, Joseph E.; Lawrence, Bruce E.; Raymond, 

. . Paul Dv and Pierson, W. C. m. 

2. Capt. Mulligan also, related knowledge of James Q. 
Collins (Capt. USAF) and William P. Lawrence (Cdr, USN) 
who were repatriated during Operation Homecoming. 329 


Homewmmg (Egress Recap) Report, Summary of All Non-Returnees Reported 
and Candidate DIA Identifier, aated 5 May 78 from returnee Mu}ligari, James A. M131. 

Services Survival, Evasion, Resistance and Escape (SERE) Agency, dated De> 
1991 ****** Department of Air Force, Joint Services SERE Agency, dated December 16, 
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ber^5 w ^ 9 apt, f ^? mes A. Mulligan on Decem- 

u 6 j if’ r? • *r stated that copies of the returnee debriefing reoort 
had been faxed to him by Admiral Stockdale and that tSSa? 
tion listing, him as the source is in error;- . r 

: Sponeyberger and Wilson ; : 

St0ck f^? also discussed the fate of Captain Robert D 
Sponeyberger and Lieutenant William Wilson. TOrt u . 

Admiral Stockdale. . . We had two people in-well 
nw S^neyl^er wp never our S 

!« came home but he didn't rant home via 
my prison.^. . . Sponeyberger . . . returned— in March 73 
and he s shown as a pilot of an and Fill I don’t know 
where he was held. : And .Wilson . , . He S nK 
r system . but: he- was returned;: ^ 

; fcJow^^ ^ ^ P” 8 ? 0 ^ a t had flown an Fill, so: Tdon^ ; ; 

^DoD provided 9 response to the committee’s request to determine 

S r eybei? ? r ^d Lt Wilson were held captive if 

in?Fm ^P^system, and where thb ?khin- 

mg bill rows were imprisoned. This stated: 

,oU ;S P £S Sponeyberger was captured on 22 December 
and held m Hoa Lo prison from 25 December 1 079 

-- Ml*. Sr w SaSdTSS' 5 

Eft w? 3 January 1 9? 3 through 29 March 1973. Lieii- 
was captured with Captain Sponeyberger 
d h fnf«> H ? a 1/0 from 29 December 1972 through 3 Jan. 
Ehl 97 ? at ^ uLoc fr ohi 3 January 1973 through 29 

lQ«q^«i S if >Ckd i ale was ^ prison from 25 January 
at h Ho» e tT “ 12 1978 - three wS 

tbfw ^ Sponeyberger were imprisoned quite late in 
A, , nF vatim incarceration in Hoa Lo overlapped 
that of VADM Stockdale for only a few days. Because thev 

SS vat^m cf for such a short time, it is poss£ 
tie that VADM Stockdale may not have remembered them 
or ®ey never have fcnown about them. m 

DIA has found no credible intelligence to suggest that 

“noSS?S 

Vietnmn^e prison system. None of the other F-lll avi, 
Stfe? known to have survived their loss inci- 


rfnl; ODO, dated 28 December 1992 with D1A Memoran- 

Testimony, dRted 23 Dumber 1992^ for Inf oraiation Hoarding yADItl Stockdale’s 



: Col. Donald “Digger'^QdeU ■ ■:■■■■■’? 

More recently, Col. Donald “Digger” Odell, a former POW, was also 
reported in the press as stating that two American POWs were taken 
away prior to Homecoming and not released. The Committee requested 
a DIA analysis of the news article, and DIA’s response stated that Col. 
Odell mentioned the names of two individuals he speculated might 
have remained behind alive: Capt. Earl Cobell (USAF) and Lt. J. J. 
Connell (USN). DIA farther noted; .. .1: . ii..; 

The record seems to indicate that both men died prior to 

■ Operation Homecoming. Their names appeared on the 

, DRV died-in-captivity list, passed to the U.S. Government 
on 21 January 1973. . . . Both individuals’ remains were 
repatriated in March 1974. . . . Other returnees reported 
that Captain Cobell, a particularly recalcitrant prisoner, 
had been beaten almost to the point of insanity, possibly 
' by a Cuban, in August or September 1969 and had to be . 
force-fed by his roommate. Lt. Connell reportedly tried to 
deceive the Vietnamese into believing that torture had 
crippled his hands and had caused him to be mentally de- 
•ranged.® 8 ^'' ; ‘"r; j: '“-V'"” : ';";'.''-' v; 

; The DIA’s analysis was read to Col. Odell by phone. He acknowl- 
edged the press report accurately depicted his statement, said he 
had no knowledge of the reported deaths, and offered no challenge 
to the DIA statement of death. 338 . ~ f 

Defense Intelligence Agency assessment ; > • j: - . ' • 

Testimony by the DIA’s Bob Sheets included an undated paper 
entitled “Defense Intelligence Agency Commentary oh Names Ap- 
pearing in Returnee Debriefs,” which makes the following points: 

The DoD position is that all Americans known to have 
been in prison system in North Vietnam are accounted for. 

In the prison communications system such as tap codes, 
using various signalling systems, clarity and completeness 
of communications sometimes suffered. Partial names, 
nicknames and names were arrived at phonetically. 

The fact that a name was mentioned by a returnee does 
not mean the individual was in the prison system, it could 
merely mean that someone was asking about him, intro- 
ducing his name into the system. 

The objective of the debriefings was to get a listing of 
every name the returnee knew. DoD believed they could 
construct a “fairly tidy” list of names of men who did not 
return. The result, hoivever, was not usable. 

The lists had full names, partial names, nicknames, gar- 
bled names, names of men seen alive and names with no 
explanation. It was clear detailed analysis was needed. 

This initial listing is the “pink pages/ This is the list , 

431 DoD POW/hHA CDO Letter, dated 4 November 1992 with an undated unsigned letter to 
the Committee from DIA and the unclassified files of Cobell and Connell. • 

. 333 Memorandum for Record, <&t*<l Eecemi>er 9‘, 1992, subject Telephone Interview vdth 
Colonel Donald "Digger" Odell. V 



which the committee has now. That list, is a list of raw 
unevaluated names from the debriefs at Clark APB ’ 

• ; ~ ^otailed briefings sorted out the names initially* nrovid-* 

...... -•.• e dr'Ai^alwiS"S 0r ted : ' the’ lihihMrCrosMHMlung tMk four ” * 

yeajs,, the last published list was September 1977. ; ■/. 

* al i ed <<whit ? pages” was published in 
. !»( (. in. the final list of names these are no concrete indi- 
cations that any of the men in the prison system arid re- 
- ^ams of some men op the 1977, list have been returned. 333 

_Oh Dec. 23, 1992, DoD provided ain additional response from the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. The substance is quoted in full: 

i ^ ^sponse to the Committee letter of 10 December 
1994011 infoimation found in the returnees’ debriefs, the 
A ® en .?y wishes to clarify the_ facts at 
issue. In June 1992; at the request of the Committee, we 
re-analyzed a list of 51 names in debriefs which were pre- 
sented as potential priority discrepancy cases, and found 
that they were, m fact, all references to accounted-for serv- 
icemen. We stated at that time informally, and again, in 
our September letter, that we would be happy to provide 
specific analytic support on specific name questions, but 
would not provide analysis on the total set (that is, a re- 
working of the whole), . requested once then, and how again 
m your 10 December letter. We are unaware .of outstand- ■ 
mg questions on the Haw 1978 computer listing. This com- 
plete listing was thoroughly analyzed in the 1973-77 time 
process 6 °” er the foU °wing generic description of that 

2. The Committee should be aware of the details ofanal- 
ysis devoted to names provided by returnees during Oper- 
ation Homecoming and subsequent debriefings. When re- 
turning American prisoners arrived at Clark Air Base: in 
spring 1973, they were debriefed immediately and asked to 
F ov \ de % “^nes of other Americans they had seen or 
hrard of in the prison system. At this point, maximum 
effort was placed on collecting names; little attention was 
paid to accuracy, spelling, or circumstances under which 
we name was heard, An additional problem, here and - 
^ was hat ruany of the names were mistakenly identic 

interviews and had not 
actuallyheep stated by the debriefees. The names provided 
at this time were submitted by message to the milit ary 
service c^ualty offices and to the Defense InteUigence 
011 ^ l 073, this list of initially-reported 

ntunts .was printed on pink paper and became known as 
pa?eS ‘ -k^ysis °f these names at the time 
showed a large number of duplications, names of return- 
t e t n S nussing, partial names, and phonet- 

ic names for which the correct spelling was not available. 

djaed. Def * nt * In ^' li *' nce Commentary on Names Appearing in Betuniee Debriefs, on- 
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: 3. The military services and DIA began analyzing these 
names. Their objective was to remove from the list names 
of men who had returned or names which were deter- 
mined to be invalidr -Throughout this process, each-agency 
cross-checked its work with the other agencies and inter- 
agency agreement was reached oh names which should be 
removed from the listing. As a result, on 9 May and 5 
J une 1973, a second list of names was published. Names in ... 
the “pink pages” which pertained to returnees or in other 
ways did not pertain to missing men were not on this May- 
June 1973 list. 

4. The list which the Committee notes is dated May 1978 
is,: in fact, a reproduction of the April 1973 “pink pages.” 
That is, the list, of the initial, unevaluated listing of names 
provided by the returnees ; during their debriefings at 
Clark! This list ' contains names of men in the "prison" 
system as well as names of men who never appeared in 
the system but whose fates were the subject of discussion i 
through the prison communication system. The appear- 
ance of a name ontKis "defeitiye im^ 
dence that the man named was in the prison system. 

5. By this time, the returnees had been dispersed from 
Clark to bases and homes in the United States and de- 
tailed debriefings were begun. During these debrief ings, 
.every effort was made to obtain from the returnees details 
of names they had provided during the initial debriefs at 
Clark: Especially important was the necessity to differenti- 
ate between the name of an individual who was actually in 
the prison system as opposed to the name of an individual 
who had been lost and whose name was being passed . 
through the system in an attempt to locate him, though he 
was! never in the prison system. 

6. After this, the names provided by the returnees were 
subjected to exhaustive analysis over a four-year period 
from April 1973 until September 1977. They were then 
checked, cross-checked, and analyzed by the services and 
by DIA. The objective still was to develop a list of men 
who did not return. When this process was completed, the 
resulting document, known as the “white pages.” was pub- 
lished on 2 September 1977. This document is the defini- 
tive compilation of information on missing men provided 
by the returnees. In virtually every case, : the information! 
which the returnees furnished dealt with the missing 
man’s loss incident of his death in captivity. Four years of 
analysis of information provided by the returnees led DoD 
to the following determination: all of the men who were 
known to be in the prison system either came home during 
Operation Homecoming or were accounted for at that 
time. DoD stands by that conclusion. 

7. To reiterate, the Department stands ready to assist 
the committee with specific, bounded requests for analytic 
assistance. We cannot honor the request to do all of this 



work over again especially since the initial work has been 
. .. shown to be valid. 334 i 

Co m mittee review of 'debriefing reports 


n ■?? inconsistencies in the record and the hearings, the 

oommittee^equested Operation Homecoming records and informa- 
tion from DoD* ® 3 5 The responses indicated that no final analysis 
had been completed of the debriefings other than the Air Force 
computer listing. The Committee advised DoD that records provid- 
ea hy . DoD showed that the Army had been tasked to provide an 
historical record and the committee requested a' copy, but hone was 
received by publication of this report. 33 ^ 

The ^Secretary of Defense declined to allow Committee staff 
acc ®®s to the actual debriefings, citing confidentiality commitments 
mad^ to the POWs ; at the time of thei r debriefings. “The former 
^OWs were assiired that under no circumstances would these re- 
corded debriefings be released to anyone. The Department of De- 
tense has and will continue to honor that pledge. 337 The DOD 

■ agreed to make transcripts of the debriefings available to the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman, however, although it retained con- 
trol of the transcripts. 338 Both the Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man reviewed several summaries and debriefing transcripts, but 
did not have time to conduct more than a limited review. 32 ! 3 • 

. The Committee also sought permission to reyiew returnees 1 de-'" 

? r0 ^ e theladdresses of the former . 
POWs, but Nam-POW, Inc. gave the Committee an updated list 
mailing list, 3 * 3 A survey was sent to the: 
■° £J or w r 5 °Ws with kppwn addresses in October 1992. 

The Chairman anff Vice Chairman directed that the mailing 
assure each former POW that the Select Committee’s sole interest 
was information on non-returnees to provide casualty resolution. It 
was not a general screen of debriefing reports, but a specific search 
S^ es , 0f tho ™J£ ca P tiv ity who did not return. Senator 
McCain, a former POW, approved the questionnaire before it was 

■ sent. ; • • ' \ '■ 

10 4t pubHcation time, the committee had received 368 responses: 
j returnees agreed to. the review and 19 

declined. Another 27 acknowledged the Committee’s request, but 
had no information. In all, 18 had additional information or re- 
qu^ted a committee interview-however, this information could not 
be followed up without access to the debriefing reports. 

tary owlKta™& l89 ?- Atoistorit Secre- ; 

gen«rStS'j^^l 5 fi«TO ter) ' 0f Corrtrot Commurtications and lntelU- , . 


d, USAF (Ret) President Nain-POWs, 


* “7 ; *'*'*^* •***•* ■ »*«*«» ms vunuern mat 

“?yn. ot b « f“Uv reflected in luteequent DIA anal 
October 1, 1992 from Colonel Ben ] 


*« Letters, 
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B®sed on these returns, which included a formal release granting 
the Committee permission to review that portion of their debriefing 
that related to (1) the returnee’s knowledge of any individual in the 
prison-systemor-(2) : tohis-knowledgedf-anyindividual:\vhomay 
have survived capture, the Committee on November 13, .1992 re- 
quested that the Secretary of Defense make available the debrief- 
ings of those returnees; Who had 'granted permission for review. 
Cheney declined the committee request. 341 : 

At the December 1, 1992 Hearing on DoD Oversight, Carl Ford, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs in 
an exchange with Senator Kerry and Senator Smith agreed to 
Work with the committee to seek a compromise on steff access to 
the returnee debriefings.** 2 In response to committee letters, An- 
drews noted on Dec. 28, 1992: . 

--We.’cbnfanuie- to allow the-Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the Select Committee access to the POW debriefings. We 
are aWare that a number of returnees have consent«l to a 
review by staff of the Committee on POW/MIA Affairs of 
that portion of their debriefings which relates to their - 1 
knowledge of the presence of other POWs in the prison 
system or of their knowledge of any individuals who may 
have survived their incident of capture. 

These former prisoners, were asked to grant access to De- 
partment of Defense records that .they do not control. If we 
; . m were to permit' staff access to those records where the 
Select Committee has obtained a release it would be unfair 
to the others who might feel pressured concerning their 
decisions to maintain the confidentiality of their experi- 
ences and would set an unacceptable precedent for retum- 
"V ees in future conflicts. v \> V- 

If the Select Committee determines that the very signifi- 
cant cost is warranted, the Department could once again 
review all these debriefs and extract the text containing 
the names of the unaccounted for Americans. This effort 
would take several months to complete. 

We have a high degree of confidence that the effort to 
glean names of unaccounted for Americans from our re- 
turnees during Operation Homecoming was thorough and 
that those names are accurately reflected in the 1978 list 
referenced by Senator Smith on December 3, 1992, during 
the open hearings of the Committee. In the context of Sem ' 
ator Smith’s concern that the 1978 list might be based on 
flawed analysis, the Joint Services SERE Agency (JSSA) 
conducted an extensive analysis of the Mulligan-Collamore 
example cited by Senator Smith. The original analysis was 
reconfirmed by the JSSA review which is summarized in 
enclosure 1. We believe that the accuracy of the remainder 
of the 1978 list would be substantiated under similar scru- 
tiny. ; ’.'■••• 

“ Cheney ' ?*?*• 13 ' 1992 ChenCT iwponee. Dec. 28, 1992; ' 

»« See lestanony and discussion PP 862-372, Tranicript of Hearings, December 1, 1992. 
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JSSA. has examined ; the, four deHiiefs reviewed by Senator 
Smith for any: name anomalies and none were fo und The 
JSSA is willing to conduct a similar revie# of a limited 

r - -number-of Committee-selected debriefs of special concern, " in 

order to satisfy any specific questions the Committee may have 
regarding the 1978 list. However, the transcript analysis proc- 
ess is lengthy and the analytical resources available to the 
JSSA necessarily limit the cases that can be reviewed prior to 
issuance of the Select Committee’s final report. 

Your letter also asks whether returnees may review t hem 
own debriefs. We have a long standing policy that returnees 
may have visual access to the transcript of their debriefing but 
may not retain copies of the debriefing records. The debrief 
remains classified secret. 

Finally, Mr. Codinha’s letter requests the source of informa- 
. ... tjon for the homecoming computer listings amd an micrassified 
copy of the final list of the names of missing men about. whom 
the returnees offered information. The original sources for this 
database were principally the Phase I, II and IH Egress Recap 
\debriefer report messages. These reports were prepared by the 
officials who conducted the debriefings and were t ransmitted 
to Headquarters United States Air Force for entry into a data* 
base. As additional information was gained concerning the fate 
of missing Americans this database was updated. For example, 
names of.individuals the returnees mentioned but who had re- 
turned to-U.S. control, or whose remains were recovered, were 
not retained in this database. The Joint Services SERE Agency 
has researched its files for documentation rela ting to other 
possible sources for entry into this database, but has so far 
found none. The unclassified copy of the final list is at Enclo- 
sure 2. 3<s 

The committee request was in furtherance of a complete record, 
the suspicions surrounding the debriefing process, the DIA com- 
mentary on names appearing in returnee debriefs, 344 and because 
the committee was denied access for a detailed review of the de- 
briefings, the Committee again requested 345 that DoD combine the 
work previously done on 51 of the approximated 350 names oh the 
United States Air Force computer listing of the HOMECOMING 
debriefings, the work done on Senator Smith's list of 324 with those 
not completed to provide a comprehensive analysis of all the lists 
of names from the Homecoming debriefs. 346 

Discussion ?.■ vi 

, The Committee repeatedly requested that DoD again conduct a 
rail review of returnee debriefings. DoD declined to do so. The 
Committee Chairman and Vice Chairman were allowed access to 
the debriefings, but the volume precluded more than a sampling. 


“’ Assistant Secretary «f Defense Letter, dated Deeember.28, 1992 with enclosure 1 JSSA 

^'po^^POW^r^' ? v 2, SU ^ : ir“ poi lf ? S JK th ' s in Open Hearing, 

Re Forraer POW Mulligan citing, of 'Collamore" as a Live POW. and enclosure 2 HOMECOM- 
INGflEgress Recap) Casualty Resolution Report inter! 2 ism . . 


. — d 2 Sep, 1977. , 

yyiuureinor/ un Names Appearing in Returnee Debriefs December hearings. 

December 10, 1992. T’T . 

. DSAF listing and DoD analysis please cite properly andsdd relevant portions to Annex. 
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, The Committee then requested access by staff to conduct this 
review. DoD declined. ‘Therefore, the Committee has placed into 
. the Archives the computer listings of the debriefing results and 
~ehcw^e^the~phbHe'^ r review ^;these~cdim 
own conclusions. r,.- ;; 

The Committee urges DoD to conduct a full, independent review 
to clarify this issue for the public. The review should be undertak- 
en by DOD staff and not assigned to the DIA, and the results 
should be provided to the; appropriate, oversight committees of Con- 
gress and made public. ■. : 

■ ,v inter-agency group A 

As part of its review of Executive branch policy-making on POW 
MIA issues, the Committee examined the origins and operations of 
a.group that is little known.to many. Americans, but agroupthat 
has been the focus of POW/MIA policy-making for more than a 
decade: the Inter-Agency Group on POW/MIA Affairs (IAG). 

The IAG’s members include representatives from the Depart- 
ment of. State (State), the Defense Department’s International Se- 
curity Agency (DoD), the Joint Chiefs of Staff (Joint Chiefs), the 
National Security Council (NSC), and the National League of Fami- 
lies (League). The Select Committee sought to determine: 

The IAG’s precise role in formulating and implementing 

- POW/MIA policies; . : . /V/AA A- ;-V- . V.,' ''A 

. : ■ The IAG’s operating procedures; VVAA 

The effects on the IAG Of the participation of a nongovem- 
mental organization; and 

The extent to which LAG deliberations are accountable to 
Congressional and public review— or should be. 

History of inter-agency groups 

Inter-agency groups are common in the Executive branch of the 
XI.; S. Government. Since many problems involve overlapping juris- 
dictions or responsibilities, inter-agency groups have emerged as a 
means to coordinate policy and improve communication among 
agencies. 347 They often pass recommendations up the line to 
“Senior Agency Groups” or “SIGs," to Deputy level meetings, and, 
if appropriate, to the Cabinet/Presidential level 

Several witnesses at the Committee’s Dec. 1, 1992 hearing on the 
Inter-Agency Group testified that such bodies are useful in dealing 
with issues. Richard T. Childress, former Director of Asian Affairs 
in the Reagan Administration NSC, commented that: 

Every important issue of priority in any administration 
: has an inter-agency body that meets . . . to receive brief- 
mgs, develop or implement policy, review progress, or com- 
plain to each other about how one participant or another 
is wonderful or defective in the overall task. 948 

"M’For- a discussion of this in the intelligence community, especially, see John, And’s : The 

THe Rise and Decline of the CIA (ffew York; Simon and Schuster/Touchstone, 1987), 

_ 34> Statement of Richard T, Childress before the, Select Committee hearing on the Interagency 
Group, December 1, 1992. 
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Deputy Assistant, Secretary Carl Ford agreed: 

f • • ; jf there hadn’t, been an IAG, I would have been 
force fully advocat ing tha t one be formed, 349 _ • 

Creation of. the IAG on POty/MLA affairs ~ 

The Inter-Agency Group on POW/MIA policy is unusual, howev- 
?-fL^? CaUse j 0 £ lts j 6n ee?ity. Most such groups have a much shorter 
lifespan and go from issue to issue,” Ford said, citing IAGs which 
C0 TfiT 4 r d P° hc y * h ? Persian Gulf and Korea? Ware «o 
: '! as estohlished.in January 1980 "to review and assess 

current events end policies [and] to consider future direction/onliW 
res ?f e the POW/MIA problem.” 3 »it Offered a means ofded- 
mg with most Jcey players: DoD, State, the League, and ConcreS 
9? e ,. earl y prod 1101 w af a revised statement ofU.S. policwtOward 

the DoD was actively participating.” 333 ^etimeSeSShe 
"““S’ of the JA 0 changed to omit the Cohgr«isional compo- 
nent. It was unclear why that change was made, and the hrac- 
]jJ£? A not followed; the U.S.-Russia Joint Commission on POW / 
MU s has exacts that arrangement,” with “staffers fromTthe 
committee and staffers from the executive branch working together 
• theinvestigations together. .V’and that “the ; Com- 

mission [in]:which the Congress and Executive branch have worked 
together, has worked very well.” 864 e worxeo 

Public accountability 

th?POW/MTA point US. policy formulation on v 

tne ruw/MIA issue for 12 years. The IAG as it now 

oversees the overall U.S. Government effort.” Further incuts 

executive ^anch that h4ve a role 
[m the POW/MIA issue]. 385 Its participants argue that the van- 
ousagencies, departments, constituencies, issues, and policy mat- 

thelAG to the effective pursuit of U.S. policy on this issue. * 
diSl^ atral ^.penetrating the UG’s working has been 
S? rSuufi Tn Such a basic question as how, often ft meets is 
°r fully answered by its present members. Still class^ 
fied documents suggwt there were at least as many meetuSTin 

Oubn 8 Sp 19 T 9 Ar^ Ut Assistant Secretary ofitate Kenneth 



committees were that the Congressional intelligence 

sc. 1, 1992. , , ■ ■ 
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Other documentation of the IAG’s working was elusive, a situa- 
tion that generates natural, concern: 

. W h en you aire dealing with an issue that is as vnlatife as 
this, and you have got as many people crying conspiracy as 
you have, and then you have . . .. this sort of entity . . . J 
making decisions which has a special interest group, a 
non-governmental entity represented on it which has been 
the subject of criticism . . . do yoii not feel that you are 
just contributing to the problems of this issue by not 
having a record of openness? 356 

The IAG members’ response cited the importance of the coordi- 
nating body, without addressing the central point about its secrecy. 

During the first years of the lAG’s existence, the chairmanship 
rotated among the executive agencies represented, as intended at 
its inception; In the early 1980’s,' however, because the issue is pri- 
marily a foreign policy matter, the Reagan Administration decided 
to maintain State Department representative as chair. 357 From 
1981 to 1989 chairmen were successively Ambassadors Daniel 

0 ! Donahue, John~Monjorand Dayid Lambertsonr ' : “ r ; ~ 

; In October, the Committee wrote to IAG Chairman Quinn, re- 
questing all records of IAG meetings — agendas, background papers, 
minutes, etc. — from 1981 to the present. He responded that records 
before 1991 were difficult to locate and later testified that. “there 
was no record from [before] 1991.” 3,8 The requested documents 
were delivered in classified form in late November and State later 
notified the Committee that it would not declassify five memoran- 
da. 35 * Rules about the treatment of classified materials precludes 
the Committee from characterizing these memoranda, but investi- 
gators with the appropriate clearance have reviewed them. 

During the Committee’s hearing, Senators questioned the IAG’s 
failure to keep regular minutes of its meetings. In the IAG’s early 
days, there were informal notes of its meetings, Childress testified, 
but when the IAG “got rolling,” its members considered keeping 
minutes a waste of time. Common understanding of tasks and fre- 
quent telephonic communication made formal minutes unneces- 
sary, he said. 360 

In this connection Ford noted that because actions flowing from 
IAG deliberations are taken by departments, the "records of the 
IAG are really found” in departmental records. In his words, 

. . . if we came back from an IAG and tried to write up what 
had happened, it would have already changed before it 
could have made any impact . . . where you find the paper 
is when the IAG would get to a ppintjvhere it was impor- 
tant that our superiors knew . . .; what was going on, had 
to make a decision, and at that point a decision memoran- 

Committee hearings, December 1,1992, 284. 7 
Statement of Ann Mills Griffiths, December 1, 1992. 

Transcript of hearing. December 1, 1992, 281. 

, “’Phone message from Mr. "Ike Eisenberg" (as heard) to Jon Holstine, Tuesday, December 
1; 1992. The other memos referred to include memoranda dated March 8, 1991, March 12,1991, 
March 29, 1991, and April 27, 1992, and an undated memorandum from Kantor to (Assistant' 
Secretary) Solomon. 

■■ a, ° Transcript December 1, 1992, Ml. 
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dum from Defense, and, I’m sure, State and the NSC 
would go forward to the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
State [arid] the President on these issues. 

notes ait IAG meetings. 361 In other, words, a paper trail was left by 
the agency taking action— not .the group recommending that it do 
so.. 

Current MG i!hictices: : ^ \ 

-fe; Rearing, The Select Committee learned that the IAG on 
POW/MIA matters still meets at least twice a month. The agenda 
fo? the meetings is set by consultation among participants, and 
each agency prepares in advance for meetings. Regular attendees 
are representatives from the Joint Chiefs, DoD’s OSD/ISA, NSC, 
Sta J?iiP“i“ e League. In addition, the head of the Special Office 
on POW/MIA' Affaire within'DIA is nor mally preswirih anadviso- 
■ ry capacity. 9 ® 8 '.. 

According to testimony before the Select Committee, the IAG 
works by consensus. Participants provide in advance some idea of 
their concerns for the meeting, and the meeting deals with those" 
concerns in a fairly informal manner. None of the witnesses specif- 
ically answered whether the IAG normally conducts formal. Votes 
on issues; it appears that general agreement is reached by inf or mal 
discussion. y -:f..vV 

Ford explained that repeated telephone calls among the partici- 
pants made the IAG s deliberation an on-going process. The Com- 
mittee questions the practice of at . once conducting closed-door 
meetings while-— at the same time— discussing the meetings’ sufe- 
phone. The purpose of secret meetings should be either 
(1) to discuss classified! information inappropriate for. discussion by 
phone, or (2) to discuss policies which require the coordination of 
several participants. 

Policies affected by the IAG on POW/MIA affairs 

The IAG affects a broad range of issues, characterized by League 
representative Ann Mills Griffiths as: a wide variety of POW/MIA 
related actions, such as intelligence collection and analysis, diplo- 
matic initiatives, communication with family members, Congres- 
sional endeavors, and public awareness activities. 989 

A frequent subject appears to be the “Road . Map,” the still classi- 
fied declaration of UA policy of April 1991 that the U.S. relies 
upon to measure Vietnam’s cooperation on POW/MIA and other 
lt , ®oyes toward normalization of relations 984 Other 
rOW(MIA-related topics have included the Orderly Departure Pro- 
warn, by which the Vietnamese permit their citizens to emigrate 
through normal channels rather than by fleeing in boats or over- 
land, and potential private assistance to the Vietnamese in hUman- 
nanan areas such as prosthetics for the war-disabled. Because of 
the significant Vietnamese influence in Southeast Asia, and its im- 


1. 1992, 283.:"'' 

?•* Sheet: tettaneny, December 1, 1992. 

December • •. 

Statements of Ctrl Ford and Kenneth Quinn, December 1, 1992, 3 and 1, respectively. 
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plications for other nations of the region, the progress of relations 
between the United States and Vietnam involves broad diplomatic 
issues. Not least of these is a final, internationally acceptable peace 
*inGambodia^whichisTepOrtedlyanelement'lirrtlre : '‘RbadMapT” 

'A ,: survey of conversations between the U.S. and Vietnam, from 
1982 to 1992 suggests that IAG membership was a fair indicator of 
involvement in the conduct of bilateral relations. Griffiths partici- 
pated in at least 20 of the 25 official and semi-official meetings 
with the Vietnamese examined. In view of Griffiths’ membership 
on the Inter-AgenCy Group, it can be argued that she can not con- 
duct an unofficial conversation on the POW/MIA subject. 

Griffiths identified intelligence management as an issue in which 
the IAG has been active. Because of the close connection between 
the policy and intelligence functions in the POW/MIA issue, two 
related questions ari s e: ' o. -'VV- ■ ■■■ V- ■ 

. How often has the Inter-Agency Group gotten involved 
in examining live-sighting reports during or prior to the 
analysis of intelligence information? The IAG apparently , 

- reviewed live-sighting reports for a year in 1986-1987, as " ’ 
appears in the “SI report.” 365 Childress told the Commit- 
tee that the IAG injected itself in the live-sighting review 
process for two reasons. First, during the period in ques- 
tion; DIA was being criticized for the way it handled live^ 

- -- sighting reports and the IAG wanted to" better measure 

- DIA’s performance. Part of that effort'involved conducting- 
final renews of DIA’s decisions. The IAG also sought to ' 
provide protection, where appropriate, to the DIA’s ef- 
forts. 366 .. .f-/ V". '-. 

A related question is whether the IAG was involved in 
work with casualty files. For example, the Committee 
found that Fprd was involved in a late November 1992 
meeting that reached a final determination about several 
casualty cases. One explanation of this kind of interaction 
of policy-making and intelligence analysis, put forth by ; 
Childress, is that the whole (addressed by policy-makers) is 
the sum of its parts (resolving individual cases or c han g in g 
their category, such as from MIA to KIA/BNR). Another is 
the link the IAG can provide between DIA and service cas- ■ 
ualty officers, ensuring family members learn quickly 
about new developments. 367 


Group pasaed on live righting reports for almost a year, from April 28 
1986, to March 2, 1987. Thereafter (as of March 27, 1987), the Interagency Committee or IAG 
took, over thti Junction. Chaired by the Director of the Special Office for POW/MIA, the IAC is 
““P 0 *®?, "P^tatimrrom the CIA, each service intelligence agency, the Joint (chiefs) 
Staff, ISA (office of Uw PASO for POW/MIA), and the State Department’s Bureau of Intelli- 
fence and ffesearch; The IAC requires unanimous agreement to approve DIA recommendations, 
areas- The ”SI Report" is one of: DU’s computer data bases for POW/MIA 


>«« Telephonic conversation between Jon D. Holstine, Select Committee investigator, and 
D «“ n ' b er 9, 1992. Mr. Childress agreed to apeak for the record 
“T^iephone converaatioti between Holstine end Childress! December 9., 1992. Childress alW 
pomted nut that due to normal rotation of casualty officers, patterns of cooperation had to be 
constantly renewed. Thusthe IAG sought to "reeducate" the new casualty officers. 
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7Ac Zea^ttci? in/Zucncc wer goye/nnien^ : 

influence in POW/MIA matters is 

— m 

°f ^^po^ttolia^ein- 

fv^n^ h ° U ur he * 19 * 79 ’ POW/MIA issue received a low priori- 
ty , despite public statements of concern; in 1979, the national ihtel 

U.S. national prionty~Priority 7. 368 . ^ 

In,1979,_with the increase in refugees from Vie tnam following 

»3t?. R^sh«»g for greater emphasis on the- pOW/lllA 

• ,J5&^W 1 55? a8rf workload and political pressure with a 
a^hJrt * teanvof field interviewers was organized as 

_ . a ,ny^ measure to handle to increased reporting’ 371 - - - ^ ...;i 
t The reports came hot only from Vietnam, they also came from 
Laos, one asserting that U.S. POWs had beim moved S North 
Vietnam to, northern Laos and then southward to the area in 
Khammouane Province. 378 This was one basis for a still rwffiili ’ 
covert foray from Thailand into Laos in the spring of 1981 The op- 
eration failed to locate any POWs. The source of that ' 

summprHS)! 0 !?^^ ^ eriCan POW/MIA operatives lateAat 
?ummer that he had no information on any live POWs challendnV 

S or,W M lty TT c he re P° rt / nd suggesting that it was fabricated 
in order to win U.S. support for the Lao resistance. . 

Other reports about hve POWs in Laos arrived but were often 
not what they first appeared to be. One National League of Fami- 
lies associate, Robert Schwab, Was operating in Thailand at this 

iorwarded to the L^gue (which in turn provided it to DIA) includ- 

,ive P0 Ws f ffli*** : 

firSKdTve rfH? League ’ s ^ition that these 

there wre stiinfv^Pnw^ 1 ^? ?®? nstra ^ the likelihood that 
attentS 7 ^ 1 P0Ws “ hdochlna and demanded immediate 

JWwnRptert Garwood returned from Vietnam in early 1979 the 
525J£* ^ re /a>ned national attention and a Sp-fevel inS 
agepey gro up was formed. 373 ‘The National Security^CouSl Sf 

FV -IWbridge, Jr, Annual BevfeW 

Memorandum For PW/MIA Interagency Group and retail Imhdwritttn notes? 1- ’ : ' 
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member responsible for the area coordinated issuance of a White 
House, statement on the increased volume of reports from refu- . 
gees. 37 ® • C 0 ■ '• "/ -r: ■ * y .■ V N 

r-By l98l7the humber;of reports'ofiive'POWs was increasing: 111:6 
principal office receiving such reports was the Joint Casualty Reso- y 
lution Center field element in Thailand, under the direction of 
Lieutenant Colonel Paul Mather. The office had Several field inter- 
viewers but was soon swamped by the quantity of information it 
received. Few reports could be given the detail they deserved. 

While DIA arid the JCRC were focusing on live-sighting arid dog‘ 
tag reports, reports of human POW remains received little atten- 
tion. A spate of activity began in the early summer of 1981 with 
the arrival in Thailand of four skulls. Schwab advised DIA he 
would get information from Ann Mills Griffiths on July 13, 1981, 
abbut :the .possible...recovery of four, skulls by the Laolresistancein 
southern Laos.® 77 DIA was already aware of the report, having 
beeri advised by Griffiths on July 10th that a resistance group with 
four skulls had been taken into custody by the Thai. 378 
.LTheiJLS. Embassy: in Bangkok, lliailand viewed this sudden , 
flurry of reports about remains and the heavy involvement of 
Schwab and ABC News as an orchestrated . . major media 
event. . .” 379 The Embassy added . both Schwab and the ABC 
rep clearly implied initially that they would make it known that ; 
we were beirig less, than cooperative on this issue if we didn’t agree 
to-their condition.” The remains came into U.S. custody within 
- three hours’ of the time the Embassy first learned of the skulls’ ex- 
istence. ■. l h : '-' 

On July 28, 1981, a meeting of State, DoD and NSC staff, chaired 
by then-Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, John Holdridge, discussed the issues of working with the Lao 
resistance forces in order to get the remains of American service- 
men, and the U.S. policy not to pay for remains. 380 

On-going negotiations were also discussed, with John Negroponte 
and Richard Armitage mentioned as potential emissaries to the Vi- 
etnamese Ambassador at the United Nations in New York. A high 
level mission to Vietnam was also considered. . ; . ' . 

On July 30, 1981, Admiral Paulson requested the appropriate 
DIA element research the Lao resistance forces to help answer the 
question . . as to whether it may be more profitable (strictly in 
terms of accounting for U.S. MIAs) for the U.S. to deal with the 
Lab resistance forces or attempt to continue to secure a full ac- 
counting froin the LPDR.” 381 The assessment was also to consider 
the possibility of penetration by Lao or Vietnamese hostile intelli- 
gence services or even allied resistance groups such as those under 
former South Vietnamese Army Colonel Vo Dai Ton. V \ 

’’• National Security Counsel Memorandum from Robert M. Kimmitt to. Michael Gellner, 
April SO, 1981; . ' • 

. . DIA (DI-7C) Message; 15 July, 1981, Subj; Recovery of Human Remains From Laos. . 

’’■Ibid, • . •. , . • . /. ■ 

■’• Message From American Embassy, Bangkok, 191041Z Jul 81, Subj: Prisoner of War - Miss* 
ing In Action Matters. : ; 

* #0 Memorandum For Record, Charles F. Trowbridge, 28 July 1981, Subject PW/M3A Meeting. 

*•* Memorandum to DI-7, Subj: Assessment of Lao Resistance, Forces, SO July 1981. 
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the issue. OoSSSS? tj”* ^ce on 

tionofhisstatemenrthflt‘'A^^-"^ nUe - ieraI ' llgtiescari ^ ca ‘ 
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remains in Hanoi. 387 s approximately 400 human 
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mation from the North Vietnamese tnoiaw^?^ declassify infer- 
Americans he had seen in ff 0 n ft ? e w mo l v 1 .^ n concerning three 
nught have been helnfni in n ^P^citly, such information 
to^Se?o£Ser2fe?1m„ C r t martial.”* but AdS „ 
live sighting renorfe «/^L • " e s stan ding decision to classify all 
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•.» *nd related documents. : 


■ * 14 Letter 0513/DI-7, 14 August 1981 fmm nu * ■*. " ■**' 

RegjMrtUtim • 1»1. from DIA to Hon. Charles E. Bennett, UJS. House oT 

jjjnwL . 

Me^!l?NwmbS°ll7^ U Si^ r u^ ^ ch,d 

**°ibicL : ::.o: ;: - 
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seen as a threat to the Lao government and was . . a poor sin gle 
focus for the U.S. MIA efforts.’! 391 

Nevertheless, the DIA analysts concluded the, Lao resistance 
could travel through Lao government control areas' to search for 
grave sites using small covert reconnaissance teams. Such an effort 
would be feasible ^ . if the resistance element was strongly, moti- 
vated and the U.S. interests represented by trusted indigenous 1 per- 
sonnel.” Lao tribesmen could also assist in searching for crash and 
grave sites. 392 ■/■'■'■■■■■ .■ •; ,y; ; 

As to hostile intelligence,, there was . . a possibility that -the 
LPDR or SRV intelligence services have infiltrated the r esistanc e 
movement. The group least likely to be penetrated was non-Lao. 
DIA concluded with a recommendation . , . to pursue both overt 
pressure on the LPDR and their Soviet and Vietnamese supporters 
and. covert efforts through Lao resistance forces ... the potential- 
for success appears greater utilizing a covert action program; How- 
ever, the. “risks" inherent with such a program are also greater. 39 * 
In its more formal assessment, DIA analysts clearly favored two 
:major resistance groupsj the Hmong in northern Laos and the Laio 
People’s United National Liberation Front headed by Phoumi No- 
sovan. 394 ' : y {/:■- v • r ■ ■ y^'.’ ; : r 

The DIA assessment was completed just as a message arrived at 
DIA from the. U.S. Embassy in Bangkok. 893 It provided the most 
recent information on the Lao resistance arid the operations by the 
Thai Government’s' Special Group 917 which had coordinated , a 
meeting of Lao resistance groups on June 1, 1981, in Udorh, Thai- 
land. Splintered and with close links to the Khmer Rouge, Chinese 
and Thai, one acknowledged resistance contact was former Lao 
General Phoumi Nosovan. 

On August 31, 1981, Paulson forwarded DLA’s formal assessment 
to the State . . for consideration and possible use in the develop- 
ment of new approaches/initiates in support of U.S. Government 
PW/MIA efforts. 396 With the assessment, Paulson forwarded what 
he described “a summary of recovered American remains reported- 
ly obtained by resistance elements . . .’’ Two Americans, Vincent 
Donahue and Robert Schwab, were private citizens who, in addition 
to JCRC, had recovered remains since December 1979 which, on 
the surface, would support DIA’s carefully worded endorsement for 
the resistance option. 397 ■ 

• On September 16, 1981, Paulson submitted CIL-HTs analysis of 
human remains obtained by U.S. citizens from the Lao resist- 
ance. 398 All turned out to be Mongoloid reiriains and not reinains 
of the Americans lost in the incidents to which they purportedly 
related. . .■ 

*• 1 0588/DI-7 , Message to Department of State, 27 Aiig 81, Subj: Assessment of Lao Resist- 
ance Force, and related memoranda. 

*•* Ibid. ' . ' ' • ■ 

.• 999 Ibid. *■ ‘ 

ibid. . .; . :■ ’ ;• 

'■ _** *•* 5 Message to Secretary of State,':. 171S08Z Aug. 81,; Subj: Lao Resistance Continues to Find 
Unity Elusive. , . 

Summary, Remains Received From Laos! 

8,7 Ibid. . . . 

**• 10647/DI-7 Memorandum, 16 September 1981, Subj: PW/MIA Daily Report. 
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, ®°^rt Schwab had turned over approximately two pounds of 
bone fragments to JCRC on July 13th, He described receiving them 
trom lao resistance associates who stated they came from a G-130 

down^mMuth e r n ^ c B-° n ^l^etabe r 2 1 7“1972rBroOkOumed 

4 kU 8 f i! fr ^ ented remains from four individuals to 
JCRC. on August 13. They, too, had reportedly come from a 
member of the Lao resistance. Both turn ovens and their linkL to 
..the Lao resistance were described as receiving consideraWriet- 

** ■■■«*» 

.jnie CIL analysis was sufficiently noteworthy for DIA analyst S 
C T ent “^Uigehcejtem drawing attention to 
«ti,5^v thejraiains were Southeast Asian Mongoloid 

' *• Fei 7? attributed the incident to another 
^ ^ which the communist government and 

pw ^ m f 81 ® have ^ttempted to manipulate the 

^ UC to their advantage." Nevertheless, there wS no 
hint that any members of the fragmented Lao resistance, or anv 
pnva te A mericans worldng with them, were part of tS^ maffipg 

Discussion of league’s roh 

J^yAGLareears to be singular in its longevity and the close 
connection between pnvate interests and U.S Government acttons 
? memberslup on the_!AG effectuates. This unor- 
nf ^w tUatl 0 n u ha ! a tenuous parallel in the occasional use 

^ tS, * W ^ 08 e , mvo I vem ^ nt almost always periph 
tv^rip^r^fS 16 8 • Centra ^ r®!®— often as the driver of Government 
policies— raues serious questions about whether it has unduly in- 

^ ? nd Aether official Government bodies have 
unduly interfered in the operations of a private group . 400 ... 

Urtainly the presence of an unelected, unappointed citizen— 
with access to both classified material, including intelligence and a 

to privacy rights guaranteed to indSidual nex? 

pS^fi d bv 1 ft rportin ? P represent them-to the 

processes by which the mtelligence is analyzed and evaluate 
dunng the tone it is being analysed, is uniquel evaluated, 

cn!rr m v Ve S e ? t “ criticized by some activists, including 
some families. It is a cnticism publicly leveled by Col. Millard Peck 
when he resigned as head of the Special Office for POW/MIA af- 
fairs^ mhfarch, 1991. And it was critically mentioned in a DIA In- 
spector General’s report of March, 1983. ? ' 

, . . . Ms. Griffiths was to have visual access to . : . se- 
SftmrSfJ reporte, [but] her access to (mid reten- 
'SSr/w/yjP^' data became so pervasive . ; . that the 
PW/MA staffs gave hqi r Md^her assistant director weekly 
bnefings on various topics of their choosing [Later] 

interest » the Le^ue’s operations; L f^ ue 8 noaro of Directors, which suggest Childress’s 
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:: Ms, Griffiths would exercise her contacts in J-5 [Joint 
Chiefs] who would order up DIA information for. her; More 
recently, her entree to PW/MIA intelligence has been? 

-- principally through" a staffer"on the"NSC who , . .appar- 
ently supplies her with whatever she desires. She present- . . 
ly sits on the LAG on PW/MIAs, which deals with policy, 
matters at the national level . . /; While her direct access 
to DIA intelligence had been largely suppressed . . , she f 
still had access through the LAG and her contact at 

Griffiths’ complete access to the DIA’s PW/MIA office, including 
an ability to assign tasks to intelligence analysts, the report added, 
had a "chilling effect” on them. 402 

There are acknowledged benefits to Griffiths’ involvement as 
welLWitnessesnotedthatherinvolvementhad l ‘beenusefultothe 
U.S, Government in that much of the acrimony of the post-war 
years had subsided.” Rear Admiral Allan G. Paulson, then Director 
of the PW/MIA . office, found Griffiths’ security clearance and in- 
volvement to have-been a “net advantage to DIA and the Govern- 
ment for the reason addressed in the commentary [improved rela- 
tions between the Government and the families].” 403 o 
At a public hearing on the IAG, Griffiths’ IAG colleagues gener- 
ally defended the League’s participation— as represented specifical- 
ly by Griffiths— as productive and helpful. Ford responded to Com- 
mittee questions concerning her involvement with high praise: 

; . . the National League of Families, represented by its 
Executive Director, Ann Mills Griffiths, has been the heart 
and soul of the IAG since its inception . . . much of 
what the IAG has accomplished would not have been possi- 
ble without Ann’s tireless efforts over many years. 404 

Similarly, Childress said: /. 

An inter-agency group without the League represented 
would lead to a higher level of destructive “group think.” 
Being an NSC staff member I was able to interface with 
f all relevant departments and agencies at all levels, both : ? 

■ here and in Asia. To institutionalize the effort, it was nec- 
essary. The League representative on the IAG, Ann Mills 
Griffiths, due to her 20-plus years of experience and conti- 
nuity on the issue, now through five administrations, was 
the only other participant in the IAG who could reach out 
easily to all levels . . . without the National League of 
Families, POW/MIA would not be a national priority today, 

: there would be no IAG, no DIA POW/MIA division, no 

Presidential Emissary , . . 406 


4<, .‘ The DIA/IG Report. 24 March, 1983, 12. • 

4,1 ibid. ■ ■ : ■ 

405 The DIA/IG Report, 24 March, 1983, 5-6, 10. 
^° 4 Ford statement, December. 1, 1992, 2. 
Childrens statement, December 1, 1992, 3. 
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K is difficult -tp say whether statements from interested parties 
:.^o?l ^ l t . ^t e a de finitive^swer._toJhe-questionsraised-by-the : centraI : 

mvolyenwnt of an unelected, unappointed private citizen with sen- 
Bitive ana signified negotiations, and in forming the policies that 
undergird those negotiations. Throughout the Committee's iriyesti- 
gauoni it has .heard private comments nf officials at all levels, of 
Government that refute the praise accorded Griffiths in public 
comments. It has heart tales of political terror from those who 
have crossed her, as well as stories of productive Works. 

Griffiths long involvement in the POW/MIA issue makes her an 
unusually ^influential figure without formal membership in the 
Whether different policies would have been developed had she 
not participated will never be known. 1 - 

; l^e Committee finds . wisdom in the principle ; of- Government’s 
maintaining an arm s-length relat: With private organiza- 

tions, no matter how noble the issue and efforts of the or ganic. 
turn. To be accountable to the American public, a proper relation- 
should . from, private-sector efforts/ 

t herefore, the committee recommends that the role of the 1AG, 
and its present composition, be reevaluated by all involved aeen- 
cies and Coiijgressional oversight committees, with a bias against its 
continued joint operation with a private organization. 

• INVESTIGATION- OF OFFERS " 

r weuld fiot h^e been surprised at all if they had, three " ■ 
months later,- [after the Paris Peace Accords], told us that 
they had just discovered 50 prisoners and wanted 82 bil- 
lion for them. But that did not happen. 40 ® 

V? *l Ced - by iSfo nry during his deposition to 

the Select CJommittee in 1992 , reflects a suspicion maintained over 
20 yeare by some POW/MIA families and others that POWs both 

signing °f the Paris Peace Accords 
and would be the subject of Government to Government contact 
leading to a ‘huy back" of American POWs. The Committee has 
found no convmcing evidence of any such offer being made. There 
were, however two incidents which require further explanation 
and prove illustrative of the problems relating to this issue. 

The 1981 alleged offer 

The Committee received information that President TW«n had 
received mi offer rnearly 1981 transmitted through a thirt coun- 
ter (Canada and/orOuna) of an offer by the government of Viet- 

agent reportedly overheard President Reagan discussing this 
Ge i r S e Bush. Richard Allen (National Se- 
f ^Wilhem.Casey (CIA Director). The conversation 
reportedly took place in the Roosevelt Room, as the four were 

“>‘Kittinger<itpo«itioii,pp. l 58 - 159 . ; / , 



walking, from the Oval Office ito a meeting in an adjoining confer- 
ence 'room.. The agent reported that James Baker (Chief of Staff), 
Michae l Deaiyer (Deputy; Ch ie f of Staff) and E dw in Mees e( A ttorney ; 
General) were waiting in the. area of the conference room for the 
meeting to begin, but he was unsure whether these individuals 
would have heard any of the conversation. 

The Committee treated this report seriously, and first attempted 
to depose the Secret Service agent. Objections were raised by the : 
Department of the Treasury and the Secret Service claiming that 
such a deposition would forever impair the ability of the Secret 
Service to guard the President. ■ ' ■' 

The attorney for the agent, J. Thomas Burch (Chairman of Na- 
tional Vietnam Veterans Coalition), explained that the agent would 
not testify without permission of his agency of a subpoena from the 
Committee. As an interim alternative to taking the^ deposition of 
the Swret Service agent, the Committee^“to the AdminiStratioii 
that it would attempt to substantiate the source’ s story through 
the deposition of other potential witnesses. 

■ ' 1 The Committee deposed several of the individnals reported to be 
iOhe general area where the cbniversatibn allegedly took place, 
but none of these individuals said they could recall such a conver- 
sation. Of those reported to have actually: participated in: the con- 
versation, only Mr. Richard Allen was deposed. 

; ■ Mr. Allen testified as follows: ' • : 

Q: Changing to anotherisubject, soon after- taking office, 
did= the Reagan Administration become involved in an 
offer made by the Vietnamese government for the return 
of live Prisoners of War, if you can recall? 

A: Very shortly after they came over? 

Q: Well, at any time while you were National Security 
Adviser. I don’t want to limit it. 

A: The figure of $4 billion seems to stick in my mind, 
and I can't remember whether that was during my time in 
all of this or not. ’ 

I do recall having once written in my life, either in notes 
or in a memorandum that it Was certainly worth talking 
about, $4 billion for the return of POWs and MlAs, and 
that under any . ...I might be able to find those papers 

Q: Okay, do you recall whether the $4 billion was for 
live American prisoners? 

A: Yes, I do. If it was for $4 billion, it was indeed live 
prisoners.;.' . . 

■ . . . First of all, my reaction (was that) $4 billion for live 
hostages sounded somewhat preposterous to me at first. I 
was obviously for getting into a discussion, §t least getting 
into a discussion about it. 407 

Mr. Alien sent a letter to the Committee on July 21, 1992, clari- 
fying his testimony. He said he had located a • copy of his notes 
(which he attached) of a meeting on September 24, 1986 at which 
Capt. Red McDaniel, John M.G. Brown, John Malloy, Mike Milne, 

407 Allen deposition on June 23, 1992, pp. 83-84. 
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.J. Thomas Burch, and Bruce Rehmer told Allen of the alleged 
n^eetmg in 198L Rep. Billy Hendon also appeared in Allen’s notes 
~ — c — ~ d ^ e - a ileged. meeting .with; In. summa- 

. ft appears that my uncei^ipty during the deposition 
justified, apd that there never was a 1981 meeting 
about the ireturn of POWs/MIAs for $4 hill,w ■- '£■ - 

. , “ * >ec ° mes clear that my recollection of having written 
i- these notes referred to events of 1986, not 1981. During the 
nieeting with Capt. “Red" McDaniel and others, I recall 
having been surprised by their view that some sort of 
? r cohsPW” had taken place, and I now 
recall advising them there were no such meetings in the 
Roosevelt Room. President Reagan rarely Came to the R6o 
sevelt Room* and for very sensitive matters siichras a^dis-^ 

the^vafoffice < * Ua ^ t ^’ ** wou ^ ^ ave taken place only ini 

Gontaict was also made with the Government of Canada as well 

' Ml™ u°T ^ut 1 em P loyees of the Department of State and 
the CIA who should have known about this incident if it occurred 
None of the deposed individuals (with the exception of Allen previ- 
ously noted) confirmed that such an offer was ever made. 40 ! 8 /Si ex- 

S ye rTA^ d ,°‘ :uments from the State Depart- 

• m ^w’ o f^ed to disclose any evidence of this offer T 

• ,*««'«;!+ S^ lttee re SJ ets that the Secret Service agent was unwill-’ : 

concern (or Ids job, .to testify concerning his report; 
tlus unwljihgness, the Committee was divided about 
wdiethw to compel the agents testimony by issuing a subpoena. 

M?fL^ emberS r ag ^ eed ^ the Administration that compelling 
the testimony of a Secret Service agent concerning a convention 
involving the President would set a harmful precedent, and felt 
that the agent s report was, at best, uncorroborated by the testimo- 
ny -°^ 0 h ? r Other Members felt that the agent had 

■ ®! aim special consideration by talking to others about 

what he had reportedly heard, and that his testimony might con- 

£& E f ‘ C ?r to Committee ' s investigation. After a 
^ Committee voted T-r4, with one Sehatorabsent, 
n °Tu° ®“hpoena the testimony of the Secret Service agent. 

ine Committee notes that, during its investigation; information 
y^-p“ Co X er ^_ m ^ cati hg that Mr. Allen had a discussion with 
thf Me~d e fS£ U TO- n January ’. 19?6 concerning his recollection of ' 
eari^S^oS 118 c ®? ve ^?“ was allegedly the result of an 
m e etin gmvolvingPresidentReagan, the Vice- 
Piu^w^j Congressman Bob Smith and former Congressman 
Bill Hendo n. Dunng the meeting, the Congressmen inqS1b!,ut 

Depiiy ■ 

so under subpoena. Durine h^ vl h t ? me , m toufy, but would do . 

remembered idling to^Itielie hS^ 1 ^ 0 ”’ K^fcd thathe ^ «o knowledge of im offer, nor 
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a possible offer involving live POWs in 1981: Both President: 
Reagan and Vice-President Bush told Congressman Smith that no 
such offer concerning live POWs had been made. Notes from then 
‘ Vice-President. Bush and'from"former‘ Congressman Hendon’soffibe 
confirm that a conversation was reported to have taken place be- 
tween Mr. Bush and Mr. Allen concerning the alleged offer. . 

The third cquhiry (ASEAN), o^er • 

; I. Irving Davidson (a civilian with NSC contacts) reported in 1984 
that, according to his contacts with highly placed officials of an 
ASEAN nation, it appeared that individuals in the government of 
North Vietnam had indicated that the Vietnamese would welcome 
an approach by the U.S. to discuss the POW issue. The early re- 
ports relating to this subject indicated that the discussions were to 
cover the sale of both warehoused remains and live POWs (“breath- 

In late 1984, a high-ranking retired general, who was a member 
of the National Security Council of the ASEAN ; nation, discussed 
this matter with Richard Childress of the NSC who, with the con- 
currence of Robert McFarlane (National Security Adviser to Presi ; 
dent Reagan), traveled to Vietnam to investigate this report. De- 
classified documents indicate that Assistant Secretary of State 
Paul Wolfowitz informed Secretary of State George Shultz of a 
plan to pay for remains and “possible live POWs" in a Januairy, 
1985 memorandum marked “super-sensitive.- The memo stated 
that Mr. Childress intended to fund the initiative with either CIA 
or private funds. Mr. Childress later reported that he had followed 
up the possible offer, but that it led to a discussion only of remains; 
The Committee did not consider the matter satisfactorily resolved 
by the reports filed and viewed that open questions remained as to 
what had actually occurred. - V 

In 1992, the Chief Counsel to the Select Committee and a Com- 
mittee Investigator travelled to the ASEAN nation to investigate 
the alleged 1984 live American offer.. Committee investigators met 
with Government officials and with the General and his brother, 
the individuals allegedly knowledgeable of the earlier offer. Their 
stories proved inconsistent. The general's brother remembered 
offers for live POWs having been made, while the general stated 
the offers were for remains only. More specifically, the general said 
that the Vietnamese wanted several hundred million dollars in 
return for the remains of 50 Americans. The general also said that, 
at some point, Mr. Davidson had called him to say that the “deal 
was off because of leaks." Both men indicated that if the Commit- 
tee desired, the North Vietnamese channel could be reopened for 
the continued discussion of purchasing remains. The Committee in- 
dicated that the U.S. Government was always interested in recover- 
ing remains of missing servicemen but that the U:S. Government 
position remained that no payment would be made for the remains. 

Subsequently, the U.S. Embassy in the ASEAN country contact- 
ed the individual who had initially travelled to North Vietnam to 
discuss the remains/live POW subject. According to the Embassy’s : 
report, the individual says that although the Vietnamese official 
with whom he dealt did not say specifically that there were live 
POWs, he did say that his government did not control all lower 



level Vietnamese officials, and that Vietnam needed financial as- 
sistance if it were to find missing Americans or their remains. 

In summary, the Committee could not conclusively determine 
•whether -individacds^tf the government of NoftK Vietna^ discussed 
the possibility of there being live POWs in 1984; the Select Com- 
mittee does find that the sale of remains was discussed. 


REMAINS RECOVERY EFFORTS 

For many families, a serviceman's remains may be the only an- 
swers there are to questions about his fate. Crash and grave-site ex- 
cavation remain a high priority, just behind investigating live- 
sighting reports because, in the words of Maj. Gen. George Christ- 
mas: ,;-v < , • >' 

[Families] want them to walk out of the jungle and come 

- home, but they will tell you very quickly -that “if that - 

can’t be the case, please end the uncertainty, for me. Give 
me something so that I can put this to rest, I’ve been with 
. it so long.” 409 


Riidovemblie remains • 



Of the 2,546 unaccounted for servicemen as of 1977, no more 
than 1,339 were expected to be accounted for, according to a March 
1977 DoD briefing of the Woodcock Commission. Of these, the re- 
mains of 436 men were determined by their battlefield comrades to 
not be recoverable; many were lost over water, or disappeared in a 
fireball when their planes were hit by enemy fire or crashed. 

Another 772 were men whose fates DoD did not think the Viet- 
namese and Lao knew (344 in Category 3 “Doubtful Knowledge," 
plus 428 in Category 4 “Unknown Knowledge") 

To get the fullest possible accounting, however, American teams 
need to be on the ground to do the accounting job properly. That 
was the message Dr. Shields delivered to the Commission in 1977 
U.S. teams had not gotten access. 410 / 


Vessey “Sensibility Check” 

Another approach to attempt to gauge what remains are recover- 
able was suggested by Gen. Vessey: 

General Vessey. WeU/I think that we need to look at 
what we know hbout remains. And there are certain 
things we know, One is that the Vietnamese did have— did 
issue instructions to their subordinate military and politi- 
cal authorities for what to do with American casualties, 
whether they were alive or dead. And if they were dead, 

A;; what to do with them v 

And^the DIA has constructed a good briefing on the 
steps that were in this Vietnamese process, and the fet 
was that they were to— for example, if there were an air 
c^h they were to find— th^ local people were to find the 
crash, find the pilot if he were alive, capture him; if he 
wasp t alive, find the remains then bury them on the spot 


1 . 40f Chrutmas testimony, Nov. 5,1991* 

4,0 Tr«MCript, Briefing of Woodcock Comminion by Dr. Roger Shields, p. 7. 
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and then report the location of those— of the grave to the 
central authorities. And then the central authorities; dear-, 
ly had a system for recovering those remains, at a later 
: dater sdme'2^somerlr2rto-5 years laterrand themseridingr 
those remains to central storage. ■;/ 

Now there are a wide variety of theories, how, on what 
that produced in central storage. We have the case of the 
mortician whose evidence at least is credible in the terms 
of he said he saw this and that’s one set of eyes. It’s not 
clear how many he counted and so forth, but clearly he: 
says he worked on 230 sets of remains himself. So that’s 
quite good evidence. •’ 

Now, the question of whether or not there are still hun- 
dreds in storage is the basic question. I’ve taken the four- 
step DIA model, which some people say produces X hun- 
dr^ diU there despite the fad that 500 setfr^-dr actually 
about 400 of might-be-Americans have been returned— 
that it still produces maybe 500 sets in storage. . ■ , , 

So what I did is I took the four-step model and assigned 
subjective probabilities to each of the four steps, because 
it’s a compound probability problem. I went to the Air 
Force and I said what percentage of peacetime crashes 
produce remains, and the answer is 70 percent. So you 
start out with the .7, and certainly the war-time probably 
can’ : t be any better than ,7. . ~ Y \ ;•••• ' '■■■■■ 

Then you - say well, what’s-the probability, then, of the 
people finding the airplane and the-remains and recover- 
ing them and burying them. Well, if it crashed in a local 
area I’m sure it’s close to .1— or it’s 1, but if it crashes in a 
remote area, I don’t know what it is. So I said well let’s 
just say .7. Maybe that’s good, maybe it’s not; but it’s not 
bad for starters. 

Then what’s the probability of the grave being reported 
accurately from people who buried the remains without a 
map reporting its location, and then its surviving the three 
things that would effect it. That is the Southeast Asian 
weather and scavenging, which was taking place, we know, 
and general shifts in the terrain due to other matters. 

I don’t know what that probability is, but say it’s .7. 
Then what’s the probability of going back 2 to 5 years 
later and finding that grave that was reported— whose lo- 
cation was reported by people who didn’t have a map. Say 
it’s ;7. If that— if all those are <7, "then the product of the 
compound probabilities is about .24, which means about a 
quarter of the air crashes in North Vietnam would have 
produced remains in central storage. , 

If you don’t like those probabilities, raise all the other 
probabilities except the .7, and you still only come Up— if 
you make them all .9 it doesn’t get any better than .5. 
Now maybe the Vietnamese were better than that. I doubt 
it. So what I say is the number of remains that some 
people expect to be in storage is too high. It doesn’t stand 
the sensibility check. 



Warehousing remains f { ■ 

rw 19 ^> a mortician from Vietnam defected. He testified before 
■ Congress during the early 1980s that he had processed m£S?5 

1975-76 and that the Vietnamese had “warehoused” them Thf 
m< ?ntician expressed the belief that the remlsw^rTtobe?sedm 
? am diplomatic and other concessions from the US. • 

. the mortician met with Committee investigators in late 1991 fnr 
tyo days of depositions. He testified at len#hS>5 
testimony, mdudmg a statement that he had seen iSbert SSSSS 
«id two other Caucasians whom he believed wereAmeriSIn 
Vietnmn_dunng the late 1970’s. The mortician stated S Sad 
advised DIA as early as 1982 that he could identify certain remains 
upon which he had worked bv the wav thev 

caskets;. He also stated ttet'he^ouTd^dwf&y^o^er^eSsdi^hv 

” M toes he hffwS SS&- 

dSlfthitotonf? £"»««! a briefing for Vietnamese offi. 

remains that had been provided by the mortician. g 

The text of the briefing included the foUowing: 

v comparison of the number and type of those re- 

; the the U -f- “ subsequent years with those - 

the mortician saw reveals a significant shortfall . 

. . we are not able to conclude that all the remains pressed 
or ^observed by the mortician have been returned to the 

bercent “f timt approximately 70 

percent or U.o. remains returned by your government. 

’ feS of ^ ' 

exhibited minimal boriemass loss, commingling with other 
remains of individuals lost ini widely disparate areas and 
coating with preservatives and/or disinfectants. Thus 
whUe your government has returned many sets of remains 
of storage, the information ai^laWe 
^Sl^ the con< ^ M « 1 that there are still American 
«mams.thatare readily available or Pagiiy retrievable 
apd that.could be repatriated to the United States in a 
very short period of time. By storage, we mean remains 
kept above or below ground? coUeS So on? or S 
centralized facihties, or located in documented graves.*" 

urging by the 1992 that the DIA, after constant 

0ftoOTr«rMj I>IA tf tl ' e oorticton w«s«bl/to identic any 
* a ® 11 ^ ar with current Vietnamese approaches 'testified 

' 4,1 DiA briefing, May, 1992. 
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to Vietnamese archives after their denials of the archives’ exist- 
ence for 20 years, believes: 

There is no such warehouse, sir. If at one point in the 
1 . .‘70s or early-‘80s,..if: there. were some remains, somewhere 
in Hanoi, those remains have by now— as the officials re- ■ 
tired who werein the program, as they went back to their 
provinces, various, memorabilia, maybe even remains, ; 
[went] back with them.; 4 * 2 


According to Garnett Bell, a U.S. investigator who has worked 
throughout Southeast Asia on PQW/M1A issues for 27 years: 

i My view, sir, is that there certainly was a warehouse in 
the Hanoi area at one time. The mortician, I think, after 
he defected ih 1979, testified here in Congress that he proc- 
essed some 452 [sets of] remains. 

-■^-—-The Vietnamese were confronted with that-information. 

They denied it. They indicated that they thought the mo* 
tician was fabricating. ... The Vietnamese, I believe, came 
to the conclusion that we were confident that the man was 

'telling the truth. 

Since the mortician gave his testimony, they have re- 
turned to us approximately 450 [sets of] remains. Approxi - 
mately 260 to 269 [sets of] remains have now been identic 
fied . . . and they have also informed us, as well as Mr. 

~ [Robert] Wallace from the VFW, that we did have aware- 
r_ house but' we don’t have one now, and what that indicates 
. to me is that they have admitted that the mortician was 
telling the truth. They’re telling us that we have given you , 
those remains back, and the warehouse here in Hanoi is 
now empty. 413 


Vietnamese Amnesty Program . 

In early December 1992, Vietnam announced an amnesty pro- 
gram for citizens holding Americans’ remains. Vietnamese laws 
forbid citizens to have possession of American remains, an effort to 
curtain the rampant dealing in American remains by bones deal- 
ers. To encourage those who are holding remains to return them, 
Vietnam offered to pay a small amount for remains (to cover ex- 
penses); after Senators Kerry and Smith visited Hanoi December 
17-18, the Government extended the amnesty program the reward 
signalled. 

Early response was encouraging; — sets of remains were re- 

patriated by publication time and are awaiting identification by 
CIL-HI. . 

Excavations ; 


The slow process of excavating crash and grave sites is the tedi- 
ous work of archaeology, as U.S. investigators sift through 20 years 
of soil and debris to find bones, teeth and wreckage. An example of 
a recent excavation illustrates the work: 


4 .‘‘ Schweitar tectimmy. Dec. 4, 1992. 
Bell tMtimony, Dtfc 4, 1992. 
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- Admiral Larson. I’ve had the opportunity to visit 
our teams out there in the field. And after watehing the 
excavation in a very difficult mountainside out m the 
— ^ : st6£ray,_hot:jungles of-Laos in^a- Very -difficult helicopter 
“any of you have experienced out there 
in the field, you appreciate the real enormity of the prob- 
lem, but also the dedication of the fine young Americans 
that are out there working in the field totiy Sid solvere 
fullest possible accounting of this difficult issue. 

J visited our. group out in Laos in the field, where 
they re living m a very primitive base camp there in the 
jungle, where they even have to fly in fuel to refuel the 
helicopters there because there are no facilities whatso- 

^e doihg an excavation with about more 
timn 30 people, working up on the countryside^ on the hill- 
> side; up m the mountains area just off the trail. Very hot, 

. It s a 2} . hour hike from the bottom of the hill up to the 
b^hdicopter 6 V1 ^^ gers ^ wor ^ cin S- We fly our people in 

., Theyworked— I think that last thing was over 20 days. I 
was almost 30 days they were inthe field there, 
workmg from ^he base camp* gqihg up there every single 
thU wS ^ awn ' dark, and then returning to 

^ orcoa 

Our teams have varied in size from a 
low of about 28 to a high of about 63. It depends on how 
many teams, we actually have. We shoot for about 70. We 

kXhi e VietnLS r S “ teams “ th * field at a tim e. Particu- 

Needham, if you could relate 
to the committee— I was struck. I mean, most people sit in 

S»cwf try “u they W well, why can you not goto the ; 
crash site, or why you cannot-by God, let us just go look. 

s^inl*K?i 1S to have an under- 

stajimng of the logistical difficulties and of the realities 
out there. I mean, when we are talking about helicopters 
we. are not even talking about our own right now ffl the 
hving conditions are really difficult, to say the least; 

7 0U to shBre with us your personal 
1 * T ? ou , have spent a lot of time out in 
'■~S we talked about it when we were over there, 

from it when we were over there.1 
wish you would sort of share that. 

Well, first of all, Senator, let me go 
back to the numbers. We presently have 40 United States 
servicemen m Cambodia today. Less than half of those 
WF becauto the helicopter support is coming 
from the U.S. Army’s 25th Infantry Division. And therein 
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: ; lies the support that we get from the CINCPAC compo- 
nents. It’s virtually unlimited. X. V : " 

In Laos today we have 30 people, less than half, again; 

^„^that'belong-tothe-Joint-Task-Force.-The-majorityof-<the : - — — 

. other half belong to the Central Identification Lab. . 

In areas that we operate oh in the three countries, therei 
are a number of considerations that have to go into the op- 
eration. First, the weather. The weather is very dependent 
on what we can do over there ./X'. ■' 

Secondly, the mountainous terrain that you observed is • 
very difficult to get into. Some of the cases of extremely 
high altitudes— for example, a case that you’re very much 
: . interested in, case 1983, which we will be going into in 
January, is located at approximately 7,000 feet; There’s 
only, about three months of the year that we can get in 

A helicopter coming in to a landing zone at that location 
.. is reduced in what it can carry, and if anything happens, 
it. has very few options; Many of these LZ’s are very small; 

can" :only take small helicopters that require a large 

number of runs to get the force in there. - 

Lastly, I have forgotten over 20 years how hot it is in 
that country, how difficult the terrain is, how many bugs 
there are, and how difficult it is to support logistieally;. 
when we have to carry in everything from water to food. It 
is "extremely tough. Some of the toughest I have seen in 
terrain that is very hard to explain unless’ you’ve actually 
seen it yourself, yet our people are out there day in and 
day out, under very trying circumstances, trying to solve 
these cases. ; 'X >. X'X.-.'. X : 

And, lastly, as the Admiral said, when it comes to exca- ; 
vating a site, it’s like looking for a needle in a haystack, 
and it’s very slow, meticulous, tedious work. 

Admiral Larson. I might just add, Mr. Chairman, to 
that. The helicopter landing zone that I landed at this 
little excavation site, which is about 2,200 feet upon the 
mountains, at a slope of about 60 degrees, where they were 
doing the excavation, the villagers and our people had to 
walk up there and clear the helicopter site out of dense ' c X- 
jungle and trees. And the helicopter site was smaller than 
this space between our two tables here, where we brought 
the little Squirrel helicopter in and landed, with about 
four people in it So, it’s very difficult to get there. 

Current operations .. 

The JTF-FA has conducted 35 excavations since it was created 
in early 1992 (18 in Vietnam, nine in Laos, and eight in Cambodia), 
plus inspecting crash or grave sites at 149 locations (114 in Viet- 
nam, 27 in Laos, and eight in Cambodia). 414 In all, JTF-FA has rer 
covered the remains believed to be those of 30 American service-; 

i M Dec. 1, 1992 informaticn paper submitted with testimony of Admiral Charles Larson and 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Needham Dec. 4, 1992. 
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Future plans ; v ■''■'• ■-' . -:, v n 

* n Aprfrl992, JTF-FA had a fuli . schedule of crash-site excava- 
l° n a S /^ five ye f s> CINCPAC Admiral Charles Larson o?- 

dered that pace increased to take advantage of recent Vie tnam ese 

In r !° ^ ^ enate delegation of better access . 

T w ^ on \know whether they hold remains or not. 
What I believe though, now, is that we have in our hands 

Ir et ju the an ® wei : t° that question. I just talked 
to General Needham and said, you know, if you just have 
a quick-reaction remains team out there with Vietnamese 

; that shows that so-and-so was killed and his remains were 
in the hands of the Vietnamese at a given time, that’s the 
set of remains we ought to start looking for right now. 
u li ' _ ■ goul ? fetf over there and saying you're . 

i j® mains hav ®g the® say we’re ! not holding 
remains is a wasted exercise. Whether they are not we 
d°nt know, but let s start with what we do know ... [ this 
““i 1 ? y° u . had hi , s body at one time, what hap- 
pened to the remains, and start from there; And I'think 
that will get us to the answer. 415 i " 

/ . / REMAINS REPATRIATION EFFORTS 

S 6 r*’ 8 * ^ identification Laboratory in Hawaii (CIL-HI) ir re- 
sponsible for searchmgfor, recovering, and identifying the remains 
ot &'*MJ>eTSOT*fil killed or missing in action. remains 

. Oil-riil p primary duties are: 

; 

1 , J° «f r0< ^fv, reni ^ s - “d establish identification through the 
lenten am? 0g ^ Ca !-<- (p ^ ys1 ^ structure), odontological 

(dwital), and other scientific identification techniques: ■ 

oiv^j aca d®ulate and catalog information on American and 
allied pereonnel who have been listed MIA or KIA-BNR; and 
J- 0 provide emergency support world-wide in sear ching for 
?d ea tiftdhg -the regains of service membere 
kuledor missing m current operations. 

t ’ t 1 }?® ^ identified the remains of 537 U.S. service- 

5^^from f the, Vietnam War, 115 from World War TS 

° ther CIL-Hl’s current staff num- 

oers 87 military personnel, whose focus is primarily field oner- 
a ions and locatmg records, and 16 civilians, whose focus is on iden- 

) remains* . 


GAO investigation of CIL-HI . 

4I * Vessey testimony, Dec. 4 - 1992 . 
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That CIL-HI’s techniques did not meet scientific standards, 
V’ That it lacked • capable staff and adequate facilities and 
• j equipment, and ;:y/.y ' 

- -That it -used questionable review procedures. 

In December, 1991, the Committee asked General Accounting 
Office (GAO) to determine whether there had been improvements, 
in CIL-HI operations since Congressional hearings during the 
1980s sufficient to minimize the possibility of makhig erroneous 
identifications; and whether controls in day-to-day manageinent 
allow CIL-HI to oversee effectively the remains identification proc- 
ess. In response, the GAO determined that* with some exceptions, 
CIL- ffl has taken the steps needed to improve its accuracy and 
thoroughness. 416 . . .r " 

The GAO was charged with examining operations designed to 
minimize the chance of making erroneous identifications; and with 

are suffi- 

cient. As part of GAO’s investigation, it sought the technical assist- 
ance of outside experts. 

- Summary of GAO’s Findings 

The General Accounting Office concluded that, on the whole, 
CIL-HI effectively instituted the necessary reforms. Specifically, 
the GAO found that CIL-HI: . V- . ' ' ■ 

, Used scientifiqally accepted techniques; • '>! 

' ■ y y; Appointed a world-renowned, board-certified forensic anthro- 

; pologist as- the laboratory’s first scientific director and hired ' 
other qualified staff; 

Upgraded its facilities and equipment; and 
Incorporated extensive review procedures to minim ize the 
, possibility of errors in making identifications. V 
Finally, GAO determined that critics’ charges to the contrary, 
the long tenure of CIL-HI’s commander did not affect the scientific 
judgments of his staff. 

GAO noted several problem areas in CIL-HI’s operations; DoD 
pledged to make the recommended corrections by March 1993. 

Most troubling to the Committee was the destruction of bone 
fragments— mostly splinters— in 25 cases in the mid-1980s. The in- 
cident appeared to be a one-time occurrence, and verbal instruc- 
tions are to keep all remains, however small or impossible to iden- 
tify. At the time, technology was incapable of identifying the re- 
mainsr-and still is— but GAO, its panel of outside experts, and 
CIL-HI itself agree that options should be preserved in the hope of 
future- scientific advances. In addition, GAO recommended that 
CIL-HI develop written guidelines to buttress the standing verbal 
; directions. a y ; .T.'.'" ■ yy y ' y-,.y ■■ 

Also of concern was the resignation of two top staff members, al- 
though a preliminary review suggested that their problems were 
hot with CIL-HI’s scientific operation. 

Other systemic problems identified by GAO were: 

GAO Report, October 1992, GAO-NSWDi-93-7. 



CIL-HI’s inadequate and ineffective file locating system that 
resulted in difficulty finding files and; at times, finding skele- 

• ^ -tal-femains;-f r - 

CHr-HI’s inadequate tracking system of pre^death informa- 
tion requests that can hinder the identification effort; and 

DOD’s lack of guidance on the control of remains sent to 
. • family-appointed experts— a problem .that has resulted in the 
loss of some of those remains 

Outside experts’ findings 

In addition to its own review, GAO convened an external panel 
of experts to examine the technical integrity of CIL-HT s work. 
Panel members were selected based upon experience, knowledge, 
and their lack of connection to recent affiliated work on identifying 
remains The panel interviewed GIIrHI staff and others, inspected 
its facilities, equipment, and file review procedures. 

In general, the outside experts lauded CIL-HI’s current oper- 
ation, citing its commitment to “maintaining high standards of pro- 
fessional performance, as manifested by its use ofmodern facilities; 
equipment, and analytical methods” and noted that “OL-HT per- 
forms more in-depth analysis to establish identifications than most 

other forensic laboratories in the world.”** 7 They offered the follow- 
ing specific suggestions: _ ■ - 

Consolidate records and store original documents in a cen- 
tral file; . 7."- .. 

• Maintain radiographs; 

Modernize and standardize operating procedures; 

Improve the chain of custody of remains, including takin g 
steps to prevent the disappearance of remains by examination 
by outside experts hired by families to evaluate CIL-HI’s work; 

£lold unidentified remains, even where identification may be 
exceedingly improbable, in the hope that advances in technolo- 
gy will improve the chances of identifying them; 

Restrict staff comments to those areas where they are ex- 
" perts; . ... 

Segregate scientific personnel from the military chain of 
command in order to resist the possibility of undue influence 
over the scientific decisions; 

Require CIL-HI’s forensic pathologist to play a larger role in 
the identification process; and 

Grant CIL-HI’S laboratory director additional authority over 

the scientific operation. ■■■ 

Oh-going work at CIL-HI 

Much of. the frustration that POW/MIA families have with CIL- 
HI is precisely because of its plodding approach— that it is at once 
slow to make identifications and lightning-quick to render them as ; 
scfon as one tooth, or any other bit of evidence, supports a scientific 
finding. In fact, the completeness of skeletal remains is rarely as 
important as locating key portions. As Thomas D. Holland, CIL- 
HI s physical anthropologist explained: 


4 1 1 1bid.j Consultants’ Report Appendix. ' . : 
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- percent) of remains at. OL-HI fail •/’ 

into the CIL-Portion category, i.e., small fragments Of bbhe 
unassociated with REFNO [POW/MIA case reference 
— nurnberJ^ryalid^name^Most-GILlPortions-are-undiagnos- 1 - — 

tic fragments less than two centimeters in diameter, Other 
sets of remains are more complete. ; 

It should be remembered, however, that the degree of 
skeletal completeness is correlated only weakly with id e m 
tincation potential. CIL-HI has in curation at least onO 
Skeleton that is approximately 99 percent complete, and 
yet .no identification currently is possible. On the other 
hand, CIL-HI has effected identification based on single 
teeth. 418 •>>;,;/ ... ■ : . 

Of the larger bone fragments, just 1.3 percent of the sets of re- 
mains at CIL-HI in' mid-Dec ember 1992 were^more than tore* 
^ f full skeleton; 23.9 percent were less than one-quarter 
pf a full skeleton; the remaining 4.5 percent were between one and 
three-quarters complete. 419 ■ ■ • ;• ....> 

C?cHI . presently ; has 938 . sets of remains-882 from 
Southeast Asia and the rest from; Korea— that have not ytet been : 
identified. These are not necessarily 938 different individuals, how- 1 
. ever :' : 

The remains repatriated from North Korea are a good- 
example of why the completeness of a skeleton is not nec- 
_ essanly a good indicator of- identification-potential. All ; 
three of the Korean War skeletons listed as at least 75 per- 
cent complete are commingled In other words, even 
though the skeleton may have a skull, two arms, two legs, 
axial elements, the arms and legs may not go to- 
gether, and neither necessarily is associated with the skull 
returned in the same box. In fact, there is an average of 
oyer 1.6 individuals represented in each of the boxes offi- 
cially repatriated by the North Korean goverriment. 420 

Discussion 

. The GAO concluded that CIL-HI uses techniques that exceed- 
those used in other modem forensic laboratories In its view, the op- 
eration has minimized the possibility of erroneous identifications 
and provides. sufficient day-to-day management to effectively over- 
see the remains identificatm process. 

^^e Committee notes/however, that even a fully professional for- 
ensics laporatoiy is going to have difficult overcoming the obstacles : 
that, exist to the rapid and confident identification of war-time re- 
mmns. The ravages of time, the incompleteness of medical records, 
and the limits of science dictate that progress, if it is to be as sure 
as we demand, will also be far slower than we would like. 


i** Holland letter, Dec. 21, 1992 

4,# Ibid 

4,0 Ibid, 
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CONCLUSION! CONSPIRACY THEORIES AND MYTHS 

Chairman Kerry. The reason I measure it against you 
■ --years-of- service is that-th e minute- SOme body-dr a wg- tha t - - 
kind of conclusion or says there is not evidence, I cannot 
' find 'the evidence, some people in this country immediately " 
take that person and, rather thin look at the evidence ob- 
jectively or rather than analyze how you may have come 
to that conclusion, they jump and suggest that you are 
: there for part of a conspiracy because you have not come 

to the conclusion they want you to come to. 

Now how do you feel .with that? What is your advice to 
us as a former battlefield commander and general? How 
do you speak to that? You are obviously not a traitor , to 
your country , and you are obviously, at least i n my judg - ^ 
meht, not somebody joining in a conspiracy. But you have 
: sat here, after dedicating years of your life in retirement, 
to finding answers And you cannot find credible evidence, 

• co rrect ? .V ^ ; : ■ . 1 ; ; ' ''y ■■ 

General Vessey. Thus far, we have not. That’s right. 

Chairman Kerry. So What do you say to those people 
who throw you in a conspiracy? ^ - : 

General Vessey. I guess what I would say, what I’ve said 
to those who have confronted me personally, -is.this is not 
a religious issue. It’s not a religious issue of faith. It is 
something— it’s a human issue, a material human issue on 
this earth. And there are facts that will disclose the 
answer to the questions we are seeking. Let’s find the facts 
and let the facts speak for themselves. 

In the meantime, you can have all the hopes that you 
want. But don’t turn it into a religious faith that some- 
body’s alive when we don’t know whether or not they’re 
alive . 421 v ; v : V ; ^ 

Cries of “cover-up” or “conspiracy” are used often by people dis- 
satisfied with the U.S; Government’s progress on accounting for 
missing servicemen. The conspiracy charge is an easy one to make, 
but difficult to prove . 422 

A prominent investigation of whether a conspiracy exists or ex- 
isted on POW/MIA issues was conducted by Lt. Gen. Eugene Tighe, 
whose efforts are praised by the very activists who subscribe to the 
conspiracy theory. The Tighe Commission found: 


. 4,1 Vessey testimony, Dec. 4, 1992. 

, 4 ** Black’s Law Dictionary, 5th Edition, defines conspincy is: 

^A combination or confederacy between two or more persons. 

“A conspiracy may be a continuing one; acton may drop out, and others drop in; the details of 
operation may change from time to time; the members need not know each other or. part played 
by others; a member need not know all the details of the plan or . the operations; .he must, how- 
cwe?,.kaow the purpose of the conspiracy and agree to become a party to a plan to effectuate 
that purpose. A dyil conspiracy is: The essence of a "civil”, conspiracy is a conceit or combina- 
tion to defraud or cauw other injury to persons or property which result in damage to the 
person or property or plaintiff. 



No evidence that anyone in DIA (or anywhere else, in the 
U.S. government) has intentionally covered up anything 
; al^ut the POW/MA issue, 42 »:^: 

Its; first conclusion' wasr”We'Kavefouhdho evidence df cover-up 
by DIA.” 424 ■ ‘ 

: For a conspiracy theory to be valid, it would entail hundreds or 
even thousands of people from the military services, 4 * 5 from the 
very lowest-rated enlisted person (E-l) through four-star admirals; 
and generals; and in the civilian sector it would encompass civil 
servants from a GS-T through the Cabinet level. This would have 
been accumulated since 1973 and by this time would have encom- 
passed in the millions of people that had access to sensitive infor- 
mation on the POW/MIA issue. '■ 

Geii Vessey, a widely praised 46-year veteran, former Chairman 
the Joint .Chiefs. of Staff, the President’s Special Emissary to 
Vietnam since 1987, and recipient of the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom, shares this view: • ■ 

Senator McCain. In order for there to be a conspiracy or 
a cover-up of this issue, do you agree with ine that it -7 
would have required the active participation of hundreds 
of members of the military? . . ; 

Vessey. Yes, sir. And I think that’s an improbable sort of 
thing. American soldiers, sailors, airmen and Marines are 
riot conspirators. It's hard to keep, military secrets long 
enough tQ get the operation going along without the , 
enemy knowing what’s going on. Even at the time when 
we were at low ebb, we still had 100-and-some-odd people 
involved, and those rotated. Many of them rotated every 
two or three years. So I’d say the prospect or probability of 
a conspiracy being kept without it being blown wide open 
v.:' is almost zero. . z .- . 

Senator McCain. Have you ever seen any evidence of any 
conspiracy or cover-up? 

Vessey. No, sir, I have not. 

Senator McCain. Did you when you were in your position 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Vessey. No, sir. : ; . 

Senator McCain. Or at any other time in your military 
• career? 

Vessey. No, sir. 426 . ■- /•; i ■ 

Another witness, the ranking officer in the Hanoi Hilton, was 
equaUy incredulous: 

Senator McCain; We have had witnesses, Admiral, that 
there was after that a conspiracy, and that is why I was 
interested in the part of your statement that you remained 
involved in this issue for some years afterwards, that there 
was a conspiracy or a cover-up orchestrated by various ad- 

4 ** tighe Report. ' 

414 Ibid. ■ •'••• ;•; . , 

41 * Perroots testimony, Aug. 12* 1992. 

; Vwy tMtittbny,-:Dcc; : 4;;1992. •• 
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ministrations in the intervening years. Have you ever seen 
any evidence of that? 

Admiral Stockdale. No. ; • ; .•. •y- 1 ..; • ; ■" v _ 

“Senator McCain. Do you heheve that iFwould be.possi- 

j; *le?. ; F; : ' -V; '? ' 

Admiral Stockdale. No, I think ; . . to go into it as a 

. venture, you’d be a fool because there are so many possi- 
bilities of leaks and so forth. . v \ : . . ; 

Nor did Henry Kissinger place any credence in the idea: - - 

There is no excuse, two decades after the fact, for 
anyone to imply that the last five Presidents from both 
parties, their White House staffs, Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and career diplomatic and military services either 

• 'V' IpacrHriin^ly'.'or : negligently.:- Med to do everything they 
could' to recover and identify “all of bur prisoners • and ' ' 
■■■ MIA’s. 

Howard Baker, formerly President Reagan’s White House Chief 
of Staff and S ena te M ajority Leader, testified similarly: : 

> I cannot think of a single thing that suggests tp me- that 
there was a conspiracy of silence or any active conspiracy 
or any other kind of conspiracy . . . 428 

Others with , long experience found charges of a conspiracy to be 
baseless as well. Maj. Gert. George Christmas: ; 

Mr. Chairman, my experience is that most people who 
become, well-informed on this issue have no trouble agree- 
ing that the accounting of Our missing men means obtain- 
ing information from Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. Those 
who maintain that there is some secret set of files being 
kept by misguided U.S. Government personnel intent on 
maintaining some bizarre cover-up are deluding them- 
selves and the American people. The answers are in South- ; 
east Asia and that is where the U.S. Government is, cor- 
rectly in my view, putting its emphasis 429 

General Leonard Perroots: 

Senator McCain. In order for a cover-up to be successful 
as has been alleged, it would have taken the active partici- 
pation of hundreds if not thousands of military personnel? 

General Perroots. Yes, sir. 430 ' : 

Maj. Gen Richard Secord: • 

Senator McCain. Do you believe that there was any con- 
spiracy to cover up existence of any live Americans either 
in Laos or anywhere in Southeast Asia? v 

General Secord. No, sir, I don’t. I’ve never seen any evi- 
.dence of 'that. : F' 

Senator McCain. Do you believe that it would have been 
possible, without the knowledge of a number of military of- 

447 Kissinger ^testimony, Sept. 22, 1992, 

4 *! Baker testimony, Aug. 12, 1992. 

444 Christmas testimony, June 25, 1992 

440 Perroota testimony, Aug. 12, 1992. . V. :) ■ ■ 
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ficers and enlisted people such as yourself who were in 
some way in the loop? 

General Secord. No. There are so many people in that 
loop that it would hot ha ve been possible, in. my. opin-v j 
ion.* 3 " 1 \ ~ f • . '\ : '7'-y7 ■■ ' ' 77/v :.7-7:7:,.- 

And witnesses who recently have spent time in the field testified 
about the possibility of a conspiracy: 

Chairman Kerry. I want to ask you a question;: You are 
under oath. You are either ex-service people or people 
V committed to this effort. But there remains at large in this 
country a body of suspicion about people involved in it, 
and it comes largely from the way it’s been handled and 
resourced in past years I ask you this question under oath 
so that people can have some sense of where you’re coming 

fromi _ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

~T " ~ And r want to know whether anyone here has ever seen 
any evidence or believes that there was a conspiracy to ac- 
tually tube this or cover it up. Mr. Sydow? 

; Mr. Sydow. No, sir. • • . ^ ^ 

" ‘"“''/Chairman .Kerry. Mr". Sheetz? • ■■■ r ... ; 

Mr. Sheetz. You’ve always seen me in civilian clothes. 

I’ve been in the Navy. I’m still in the Navy Reserves since 
1965, so I consider myself sort of also a uniformed person. 

I’ye seen nothing to indicate conspiracy or cover-up. 

■ Chairman JCerr?. ColonelCole? o/ -s- ; . . 

Vv-vC)oloneIGpiE! Certainly iioksir;^'-- 
Chairman Kerry. Mr. Gadoury? 

; Mr. Gadoury. Never. ■ 

Chairman Kerry. Mr. DeStatte? 

■- Mr. D eStatte; Never, sir. 

Chairman Kerry. Sergeant Deeter? 

Sergeant Deeter. No, sir. : 

Chairman Kerry. Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. No, sir, 1 don’t have any indication of a cover- ’ 
up, but I think we should always stress objectivity in our 
: work. v- ■-.'■'■7 -• ■:\'-:77 ■' : .\- ; v 

The Select Committee examined allegations of conspiracy and 
heard testimony about the allegation. No witness gave credible evi- 
dence that a conspirator ever existed on the POW/MIA issue; 
nearly all called the notion an impossibility and found it highly un- 
likely that military personnel would ever be involved. 

Myths 777 7 ’-V; 

; Another difficulty in separating fact from fiction in POW/MlA 
efforts has been the prevalence of myths. The amount of informa- 
tion on the issue overall is monumental: and fictitious claims often 
contain just enough shards of truth to make them believable. Gft- 
repeabed myths have become popular lore in the vast Collection of 
stones about the Vietnam War and the POW/MIA issue in particu- 
lar. 

Secord test^oony, Sept 24, 1992. 
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One of the stories perennially told in Vietnam and remembered 
today by many- veterans, is about a secret .island. ..to which, were 
sent, there to spend the rest of their lives, persons who. had con- 
tracted a dangerous and incurable sexually-transmitted disease 

The premise was that the consequences of the disease were such 
that society could not risk the possibility of an epidemic in the 
United States. The existence and location of the island heeded to 
be kept secret, so the story goes, so people sent to the island were 
listed as MIA or KIA/BNR ■ ■ V: ■?. 

: Logic exposes the story’s flaws. Veterans were not routinely 
given physical examinations immediately before leaving Vietnam 
or upon arrival to the U.S.— foiling the island's purpose, because 
persons Contracting a disease would carry it back to the USA unde- 
tected" As immediate “social” contact was common for many - vets - 
returning from Vietnam, the spread of any disease would have 
been inevitable— and yet no such disease has surfaced in the U.S. 
population (AIDS’ origins having been traced elsewhere). Logic not- 
withstanding, the myth prevails to this day as an explanation for 
the fate of some unaccounted-for Americans. ■ ; 

Systematic lie theory , 

Other stories are more difficult to disprove, but even their defi- 
ance of common sense does not stop their spread, which in turn 
mainstream media, fuels these rumors. For example, one persistent 
story is that the U.S. Government has been bringing POW/MIAs 
back secretly and providing them with new identities such, as is 
done in the federal witness protection program or; in the alterna- 
tive, incarcerating them in mental hospitals. The ostensible reason 
for this secrecy is presumably to avoid contradicting official policy 
since 1973 that all live POWs were returned home. Another theory 
argues that since no amputees or mentally deranged people re- 
turned at Operation Homecoming, these men have been smuggled 
back and are kept hidden. 

Committee investigators interviewed a newspaper reporter who 
printed this stbry as fact, his sources, and others with variations of 
this story; they found no factual support for it. One supposed 
source summoned to testify, and subpoenaed, was the victim of his 
ex-wife’s-fantasies. : v;.;'/- /"'v.- 

“Black ops’’ theory .r’; ; ; ; 

Another publication printed a suggestion that 2,454 men should 
be added to the list of 2,265 POW/MIAs— because the additional 
2,454’ was the number involved in highly classified operations 
whose inclusion on the list of missing would have compromised the 
operations’ secrecy. ;•.< ’"v 

“Crazies” and amputees theory 

this belief and the belief about secretly smuggling individuals 
into the country and providing new identities: assumes that ho 
family members or friends who would miss these men or else that 
they willingly ; participated in : a conspiracy of magnitude-rideas 
that flout common sense. It is also belied by the testimony of Admi- 
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ral James Stockdale, who testified about the return of at least one 
aiihputee. 

Perhaps the most persistent kind of rumor grows out of evepts 
with'simpierstraightforward explanation:-/ - ; y ~~yyyy^y-y 

The , opening of a bigger, permanent office with the 
standing in the . military hierarchy heeded to get things 
: 'done fueled suspicions that the move was designed to si- 
" lence an investigator. Garnett Bell, a key player before 
Hanoi agreed to U.S. terms’ full-time presence in-country, 
remaihed a key player after the office was changed to take 
; advantage of the new opportunities. : ;y : V' yv 

In another case, the illness of a senior Vietnamese diplo- 
mat was twisted into accusations that he had been killed 
trying to defect over the POW/MIA issue and blaming : 
P/mgr«>ssi f>nfl.l offices for botching the defection. The diplo- 
mat s efforts to correct the story, through a letter to the 
editor, were then manufactured into a story that the diplo- * 
mat only wrote the letter because there was a ‘‘gun to his 

The Committee investigated both charges and found them base- 
less. y -y : ' y y y';-' \ • ; ; y •' v V. 

Chapter 6: Private Efforts 

Overview .. yiyy-yy . .;.y- ~y,, y-y/y .y'-y 

One of the most active grassroots efforts during the past decade 
has been that of Vietnam War activists. They have pressed success- 
fully on several fronts, and it is these activists, and the families of 
unaccounted-for servicemen that have kept the POW/MIA issue at 
the forefront of public attention. At times, private groups have 
prodded the Government to act, at times (such as at the Commit- 
tee’s formation) they have demanded investigations into the Gov- 
ernment’s actions. Jdost of these activities have been both altruistic 
arid effective; some have been well-intentioned, but have not served 
POW/MIA families; and a few have been outright scams of the 
most reprehensible kind. ■y/y.'- •• y • y 

To examine private-sector POW/MIA activities, the Committee 
documented a wide range of public-awareness campaigns and other 
activities, investigated recent reconnaissance and rescue operations 
conducted overseas, reviewed the role of various groups in distrib- 
uting photographs purporting to depict POWs in Southeast Asia 
after Operation Homecoming, and reviewed professional fundrais- 
ing conducted in the name of various POW/MIA organizations. 

Hblic awareness campaigm 

Many private organizations engage in a . range of successful 
public-awareness campaigns designed to educate the public about 
the POW/MIA issue. These efforts include rallies, marches, educa- 
tional forums, newsletters and newspapers, television and radio 
programs, holiday ceremonies, the sale of memorabilia (such as 
POW bracelets and t-shirts), the creation of memorials and parks 
to honor POW/MIAs, foot races, and vigils. Some have funded: 
scholarships for the families of POW/MIAs; others have sponsored 
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legislative initiatives across the country. The accomplishments of 
these organizations are. too. extensive to be fully explored in this 
report, but a summary of the achievements of several organizations 
is-included : in this chapter? — —r— - — 

Reconnaissance/rescue missions 

During the Committee’s year-long investigation, a reconnaissance 
and rescue operation known as “Team Falcon,” was undertaken by 
the private sector, ostensibly to locate and rescue American POWs 
believed to be held in Laos. Lauded at first by activists, it was dis- 
avowed by them when it was determined that contributors were 
misled, money lost, participants duped, and no POW was identified, 
located or repatriated. 

The Committee also examined ai reconnaissance and rescue oper- 
ation known as Skyhook n, led by former Congressman John 
LeBoutillief. It learned that IJ.S. Government officials -illegally at- 
tempted to provide handguns for members of the Lao Resistance 
associated with Skyhook II. It also found that other U.S. Govern- 
ment officials helped to solicit funds for Skyhook II; and that 
money raised was funnelled through a Bangkok bank account,-- - 

The Committee reviewed certain activists conducted by Lt. Col. 
James “Bo” Gritz (USA, Ret.) and found that, despite Government 
attempts to repudiate and minimize its involvement with Gritz, the. 
Government sanctioned, encouraged, funded, approved, and provid- 
ed logistical support to some of. his overseas reconnaissance and 
rescue operations. Those operations serve as additional evidence of 
hbw Government attempts to use the private sector-in clandestine 
overseas operations can go awry. - V' ; " 

. Photographs "•> ‘ 

Another activity of great concern to the Committee was the dis- 
tribution of fraudulent reports of live POWs. These reports, usually 
attributable to notoriously unreliable agents in Southeast Asia 
with proven track records of failure, were cited by private groups 
as evidence of live POWs and incorporated into fundraising ap- 

f ieals. In some cases, fundraisers themselves concocted fantasies 
oosely based on these agents’ reports and peddled them as verified 
factsl In no instance did any overseas agent locate a live POW or 
produce reliable evidence that U.S. servicemen are in captivity in 
Southeast Asia. 

The most readily believed stories were accompanied by photo- 
graphs. The Committee’s investigation of several of these photo- 
graphs revealed evidence of fraud in several instances, including 
those circulated in 1991 that allegedly depicted Donald Carr, 
Daniel V. Borah, John L. Robertson, Larry J. Stevens, and Albro 
Lundy. v;v,' 

•V’ Fundraising 

The Committee’s investigation revealed that millions of dollars 
have been raised for the POW/MIA cause, but the bulk of the 
funds are frequently retained by the professional fundraisers hired 
by certain POW/MIA organizations. Heart-wrenching statements 
purport to confirm thats POWs are alive in Southeast Asia and 
that their rescue by a private group is imminent are the basis for 
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the appeals— but donors are virtually precluded from learning how 
their contributions are spent: \ 

■ The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) has almost no incentive 

- to audit-financial reports of non-profit organizationsi non-profit 
status , is granted on the condition that the organization give 
. donors basic information about its operations— but, once ob- 
tained, non-profit status also means the IRS won’t collect reve- 

.• nue by looking closely enough at the organiuitioh to see that it 
is keeping its promise;. 

The Supreme Court has held that certain aspects of charita- 
ble fundraising are protected by the first Amendment guaran- 
tees. 432 Accordingly, state and federal regulators face substan- 
tial barriers to reflating the claims of non-profit organiza- 
tions that operate both within states and across state lines. 

The emotions surrounding the POW/MIA issue, until recent- 

- lyrhave effectively dissuaded congressional oversight and news 
coverage of shady operations: it is far easier to tell the story of 
a POW/MIA family s anguish than to examine the groups who 

- prey on that anguish. , 

PTOUC-PRIVATC T-'" ' 

Lao resistance! • ; '-v : 

Ih its efforts to learn more about rumors of live Americans held 
in captivity in Southeast Asia, the U.S. Government considered 
working with- Lao resistance forces. In August 1981, DIA!s assess- 
ment of the Lao resistance included the following - t . 

Although the [Lao resistance] is weak, it does offer the 
jwtential for supporting U.S. MIA efforts. A recommenda- 
tion would be to pursue both overt pressure on the LPDR 
and their Soviet and Vietnamese supporters and covert ef- . 
forts through [Lao resistance] forces. On balance, unless 
Hanoi and Vientiane change their established MIA ac- 
counting policies dramatically, the potential for success ap- 
pears greater utilizing a covert action program. However, 
the “risks” inherent with such a program are also greater. 

There is no “one” Lao resistance group/element. The 
movement is fragmented with the most stable elements 
being among the northern tribesmen and tire Lao People’s 
National United Liberation Front (LPNULF), a loose coali- 
tion of various resistance elements. Other fragmented re- 
sistance elements derating in Laos include tne Lao Lib- 
eration Movement (LLM) and the “21-18 Group,” a forma- 
, tion of political elements. Although total strength of the 
resistance in Laos is estimated at 6,000-8,000, it does not 
pose a near-term threat to the stability of the current - 
regime. The resistance lacks a dependable support base 
and there is little coordination between resistance groups. 
Without a significant increase in external aid accompanied 
by improved discipline and organization, the Lao resist- , 
ance will remain nothing more than a minor irritant to 

*•* See, e*., Riley v. National Federation of the Blind, 487 US. 781 (1988); *ee also, Village of 
Chaumburg Citizens for a Better Environment, 444 U.S. 620 (1980). 
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the Lao People’s Democratic Republic and a poor single 
v " - focus for U.S. MIA efforts. ........ ...... 

The resistance movements have gained a limited amount 
of sjmipathy and support-by propagandizing and-recruiting 
at the village level. They have not yet, however, been able 
to establish secure bases of operation within Laos. They 
primarily operate from base camps a long the Thai-Lao 
border and, less commonly, the Lao-China border area. In 
the northernmost provinces, aid is provided to the Hmong, 
Yao, and Kmou tribesmen by China. In the panhandle 
region, Democratic Kampuchean (DK) resistance elements, 
supported by the Thai, provide nominal aid to Lao resist- 
V ance forces. The Thai also provide assistance and direction 
to select resistance elements in the central area. 

/ Regarding actual MIA-related activity, Lao resistance 
" elements could" travel through^ goveimmeftt ' controlled 
areas in search of U.S. crash/grave sites and could provide 
information concerning the locations of such sites. These 
operations could be covertly accomplished employing small • 

heconhaissahce teamslto avoid detection by LPDR or Viet- 
naimese military forces. The small covert team concept ap- 
pears feasible if the resistance element was strongly moti- 
vated and the U.S. interests represented by trusted indige- 
nous personnel. . 

There is a possibility that the LPDR or SRV intelligence 
“ services have infiltrated the resistance movement. ITie : 
likelihood of a penetration is greater among the ethnic Lao 
resistance elements than with the tribesmen whose ethnic 
association is> closer and whose long-standing animosity 
toward Lao and Vietnamese is traditional. The non-tribal 
Lao resistance elements are more susceptible to infiltra- 
tion due to the fragmented nature of their movements and 
their varying ethnic, social, and political composition and 
objectives. These same weaknesses are the primary reason 
we see no near-term chance of success for unification of 
the Lao resistance movements. 

Although the Committee found no clear evidence that the U.S. 
Government actually worked directly with Lao resistance forces, 
the Committee did obtain evidence of indirect efforts by the-U.S. 
Government to fund Lao resistance elements in the hopes that 
those elements would provide information concerning the possible 
existence of POWs in Laos. This is ironic because, as set forth later 
in this chapter, the Committee found evidence that Lao resistance 
forces have been responsible for the dissemination of false and mis- 
leading information concerning the existence of POWs in Southeast 
Asia. • v : -. v‘ 
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Questions about US. Government involvement with private (efforts 
to fund Lap resistance .r'222 • VC-' /2 : ~2i 

The Committee received evidence in the form of deposition, docu- 
men^ahdaffida^ts 433 indicatingtHatm 1982,officials'oftheNa :T 
tionar Security Council apparently had approved a proposed project 
intended to raise private funds for POW/MIA-related activities in 
Laos that ultimately resulted in funds being received by the Lao 
resistance. , It was alleged that Richard T. Childress, a former 
member of the NSC responsible for Southeast Asia, Ann Mills Grif- 
fiths, Executive Director of the National League of. Families, and 
former Congressman John LeBoutillier participated in raising 
these funds. The project ultimately would become known as Sky- 
hook II. V' ■ ■: *.*•'•. '/'v-?', . V--V V ;,V: ■; V'-:-..:;', ' V;' 

Both Griffiths and Childress were fully cooperative with the 
Committee's investigation and both strongly den y a n y a lle gation or 
implication that they helped raise funds for Lao resistance groups. 
Griffiths has asserted that: './'f .V'- V' • 

The truth is that money which went to Thailand was so- 
- licited and spent by John LeBoutillier, not by the White . 
House, in his attempt to gain proof of live prisoners . 
LeBoutillier asked for a valid non-profit group which could . 
accept contributions and disperse them in support of his 
efiorts to seek information and evidence of Jiving U.S. 

■ T . POWs. Since it was not a League project and knowing that 
- r Support Our POW/MIAs still-retained that, status, I con- ^ 
tacted Betty Bartels about the possibility ...” 

Betty agreed to receive and disperse the funds, based on 
. LeBoutillier’s assurance as a sitting Member of Congress 
that nothing illegal would be undertaken and that the ef- 
forts were not counter to U.S. Government policy or law; 
however, neither the League nor Betty knew how the 
funds were spent. 434 -v- : 

In his Jan. 8, 1993 letter to Sens. Kerry and Smith, Childress 
wrote: . . . 

Apparently the press has a staff draft of the SSC report 
that alleges I, as a member of the NSC staff, supported the 
Lao resistance and facilitated gun-running. I labeled it as 
a smear and warned against publication, 
v. : As noted in my deposition, which appears to have been 
ignored in the draft report, to the contrary, I personally 
intervened with Congressmen Hendon and LeBoutillier in 
1982 iand indicated the White House could not deal with 
them if such activities were contemplated. We learned of 
this through a State Department cable that alleged Con- 
gressman LeBoutillier’s representatives intended on rais- 
ing a private army. I asked for and received a letter from 

See particularly; 1) Ivan Kalister deposition and associated exhibits; 2) Bert Hurlbut depo- 
sition and affidavit; 3) Enrol Bond deposition and associated exhibits; 4) Francis Mullen deposi- 
tion ami associated exhibits; 5) John Fisher deposition and affidavit; and 6) John LeBoutillier 
memorandum to Ted Sampley dated October 10, 1992. ; 

414 Memorandum to the Board of Directors of the National League of Families, from Ann 
Mills Griffiths, June 8, 1987. 
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Mr. LeBoutillier which was distributed in the government 
that he and his representatives would desist from such ac- 
tivities; I have never even met Congressman LeBoutillier’s 
"agents,” and- they attempted to interfere directly: in our 
negotiations with Laos, a matter of record. 

Further, I ensured that official U.S. government intelli- 
gence activities would not use Lao resistance personnel, 
discouraged support for the Lao resistance by other groups 
(again it is a matter of record), deleted known resistance 
personnel from White House public events, and negotiated 
a joint communique with the Lao government that the 
U.S. would respect their independence, neutrality and ter- 
ritorial integrity due to their concerns over the Lao resist- 
; ance and potential U.S. support. This was done to build 
; the requi site trust between our gover n ment s to m ake 
POW/MIA cooperation possible. V 

; L covered in my deposition the events surrounding Con- 
gressman LeBoutillier’s requests of DEA and their subse- 

quent disconnect with . him.diie. to some, involvement. with _ 

arms. I : did not learn of the arms angle Until later when 
called by Mr. LeBoutillier’s attorney, ATF and subsequent- 
ly DEA. I was informed earlier by DEA that the initiative 
could not be approved due to DEA budget restrictions. Mr. 
LeBoutillier asked me about arms on one occasion and. I 
turned him down flat. That too is in my deposition. - 
I request that this letter be made a part of the record or 
appropriate corrections be made to reflect what actually 
transpired. Such blatant inaccuracies and omissions smack 
of an apparent attempt by someone on the Committee 
Staff with agendas other than the issue. If true, it will cer- 
tainly detract from what all hoped would be an objective 
report on a serious national issue that does not fuel more 
domestic attacks and allow concentration where it belongs, 

. on Hanoi. 435 v "; 

In August 1982, a 501(cX3) (tax-exempt) POW/MIA organization 
known as Support Our POW/MIAs, Inc. (SOP), headed by Betty 
Bartels, began receiving tax-deductible donations, which were then 
transferred to bank accounts in Southeast Asia and elsewhere for 
the Skyhook II project. Thereafter, as set forth below, approximate- 
ly $200,000 was raised from various donors for the Skyhook II 
■ effort ; ; , V; 1 1 ■; 

Approximately $156,000 of the donations were wire-transferred 
by SOP to a Bangkok bank account in the name of Mushtaq 
Ahmed Diwan upon instructions communicated to SOP by Grif- 
fiths. Information provided to the Committee indicates that Diwan 
is a friend or associate of Col. A1 Shinkle (USAF» Ret.) and that the 
$156,000 transferred to the Diwan account was subsequently pro- 


. : 431 Sen. Smith’s letter to Childress, Jan. 16, 1998, explains omission of Childress’ complete 
lrtter was. an omission; clarifies that Sen. Grassley referred a case to the Justice Department 
after the Committees authority expired;: and outlines factual inaccuracies corrected before the 
Report was filed with the Senate and printed by the Government Printing Office. A complete 
text of Sen. Smith's letter is contained in the Annex to the Report • 



vided to Lao resistance forces, presumably to fund efforts on their 
part to locate, identify and repatriate American POWs. • 

The chronology of SOP’s involvement in the “Diwan Project” is 
well-documented-ihcontemporaneousnoteskept-by-Betty-Bartels. 
According to those notes, Griffiths telephoned Bartels ana request- . 
ed SOP’s federal tax number and the names of the members of 
.SOP’s board of .directors; 7 

June 22,:1982— ; ; ;-rAnn wanted to use the [SOP] bank 
adcouht to deposit some funds, from undisclosed sources, 
and later cable the funds to a bank account out of the 
country. Ann requested that I check with our bank , how 
funds could be telegraphed overseas, i.e., by telephone call, 
in person, by mail, etc. . 

met with ..Aim Griffiths and Carol Bates 
in their room in the St ouffers hote l . There was no on e e lse 
"present. I was assured by both Ann and "Carol that this 
project was completely ‘legal’ and involved nothing that .; 
was against the State Dept, policies, DoD policies, etc. . 

I wa s giv en permission to discuss this plan with my hus- 
• . band, George Bartels and ask not t» discuss it with anyone 
else! I was again reminded that it was most important this 
V entire matter be kept in strictest confidence; that the Na- 
tional League of Families Boards were not aware of this. 

Only a U.S. Senator, to remain unnamed, and the White 
House, Ann, Carol-and myself were aware; , H 

; Errol Bond, SOP’s Vice President and accountant, testified that 

he: '■ '■[ ' 7 

assumed that Dick Childress was involved because Ann 
had indicated that it [the Diwan funding] had the blessing 
' of the White House. 436 . 

Bond further testified that it was his understanding that the ap- 
proval for the project: 

,. . . probably came from the President or somebody tell- 
ing Dick Childress to go ahead. 437 

Thereafter, commencing on August 2, 1982 and continuing 
through 1985, SOP received checks totaling approximately $200,000 
and deposited them into its account at Security Pacific National 
Bank in Palm Desert, California. During this period; Bartels would 
telephone Griffiths and advise her of the receipt of the various 
checks and Griffiths would, by telephone, instruct Betty Bartels to 
wire-transfer the funds to certain accounts. Pursuant to instrvc- 
tions received from Griffiths, SOP wire-transferred these funds to 
certain accounts. Most of the money, approximately $156,000, was 
transferred to an account at Bank of America, Bangkok, in the 
name of Mushtaq Ahmed Diwan. A smaller portion was trans- 
ferred to an account at Chemical Bank in New York in the name 
of Narinder S. Saluja. 

Narihder Saluja resides in Bankok and was interviewed by the 
Committee via telephone in November 1992. He informed the staff 

■ Bond deposition, p: 28. 

4 «Ibid.,p.26r 
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that when monies were deposited in his New York account at 
Chemical Bank as described above, he would then transfer a like 
amount in cash to Shinkle in Bangkok. Saluja claims that Shinkle 
asked him to use h is bank account as a conduit foiLihoney. because 
Saluja had businesses in New York and Bangkok, enabling him to 
transfer money overseas quickly. v ■' - " > 

The Committee received evidence that most of these contribu- 
tions discussed above were solicited, by Bert Huribut, a T exas 
oilman who is convinced that live POWs remained in Southeast 
Asia; Huribut testified that Griffiths asked him in 1982 to raise pri- 
vate fimds to try to bring POWs back from Southeast Asia. 438 Ac- 
cording to Huribut, he agreed to assist and was told that a tax-de- 
ductible had been founded, in California to handle the money; infor- 
mation about the account came via Griffiths. 439 Hurlbui; was led to 
believe that the project had the blessing of Judge Clark and Rich- 
ard Childress at the NSC.— ...— _1_ 

The money. Huribut raised was transferred to the Bangkok ac- 
count of Mushtaq Ahmed Diwan and then given to Shinkle and 
Patrick Khamvongsa. 441 According to DIA, Patrick Khamvongsa is 
a. former member of the Royal Lao Air -Force with ties to Phoumi 
Nosavan and other members of the Lao resistance. In 1984, Patrick 
began to work for Brig. Gen. Heine Aderhold (Ret.). ; • 

Evidence and depositions received by the Committee indicate 
that the funds transferred to the Diwan account went to a Lao re- 
sistance group for operations. 442 Bond testified that he learned in 
1987 that some of the funds had been used to buy arms and ammu- 
nition for the Lao resistance. 443 U.S. intelligence agents contacted 
Huribut about his activities, 444 but he was not asked to cease fund- 
raising for the Lao operations. 445 During that time, Huribut was 
an active member of the W orld Anti-Communist League and an as- 
sociate of Gen. John Singlaub (Ret.) during the time Singlaub was 
actively raising funds and providing equipment to the Lao resist- 
ance. 446 •. : -';sx /'■ 

Staff notes from a June 21, 1990 telephone interview with Shin- 
kle in connection with the work of a prior Committee state: 

• ■ • • Shinkle was asked if he had ever received any 
money through a bank account bearing the name Mushtaq 
Ahmed Diwan. Shinkle stated that he had. He continued 
by stating that he received approximately $154,000.00 from 
this account. He believed the exact amount was 
$153,212.00. The money was obtained through donations by 
former Congressman John LeBoutillier. The arrangement 
for the monies to be received in the Diwan account was 
done by Ann Mills Griffiths and Richard Childress. The ac- 
count was established by a friend of his who is of Indian 


. • •' ’^•-Huribut deposition, p.' 7." 

439 Ibid.i p, 10. ; 

440 Ibid., p: 11; 

•• 441 Ibid., p. .14. • 

442 Huribut affidavit 

443 Bond deposition, p. 72. 

444 Huribut deposition, p, 27. 

441 Huribut amdSvit. 

. 4 ** "H»ardoa p«ty,’' J.K. Singlaub, Summit Books; New York, 1991, p. 456. 
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origin that he has known for some years; When asked 
what he spent the money on, Shinkle replied “Field Oper- 
ations.” The money [was] used to buy boots, field packs , U 
• — andotheritems-for-resistancegroups-in-Laos 

- Records of the Diwail bank account show that, during a portion 
of the relevant period; a total of $578,689.42 was wire-transferred 
into the account from a variety of sources from various banks 
throughout the world. Other than as set forth above, the Commit- 
tee was unable to locate Diwah, or determine either; the sources or 
ultimate recipients of these funds. • 'S ', 

In a deposition, Griffiths provided her account of the origins of : 
the Skyhook H project. She stated that in June 1982, LeBoutillier 
sou ght - to raise funds for a POW intelligence/rescue project which 
ultimately would become known as Skyhook II. LeBoutillier would 
discuss i his pr opo sed activity with both Griffiths and Childress. 
Griffiths said she understood" tharLeBoutillier was iriter&t*d -liT 
obtaining intelligence information on live POWs and that it was 
his intention to then provide that information to the Government. 
Griffiths did not dispute the accuracy of Betty Bartels’ SOP notes 
which reflect that officials at the NSC approved of the proposed 
project and that it was important that the existence of the project 
be kept secret. 447 

Griffiths agreed to help LeBoutillier by finding an existing chari- 
table organization which -would receive tax-deductible donations on 
behalf ' of LeBoutillier and then transfer those funds to Southeast 
Asia for the proposed Skyhook II project. Accordingly, she contact-; 
ed an acquaintance, who was an official of a dormant California 
501(cX3) (tax-exempt) organization known as Save Our POW/MIAs, 
Inc. Griffiths explained the situation to the official, Betty Bartels, 
arid it was agreed that SOP would receive donations on behalf of 
LeBoutillier’s project and then transfer those monies to bank ac- 
counts as directed by Griffiths and/or LeBoutillier. Approximately 
$200,000 was raised from a handful of private donors who under- 
stood that their donations would be used to fund a clandestine 
POW project in Southeast Asia which had “the blessing of the 
.. White .House." ; ; yV,', - y'' 

Other efforts related to Lao resistance forces 

The Committee learned of an attempt by LeBoutilier and others 
to obtain Government identification, radios and 10 handguns for 
Skyhook It’s contacts within the Lao resistance movement. 448 Fol- 
lowing discussions with officials of the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration and the NSC, LeBoutillier purchased the handguns in Vir- 
ginia in 1984 through an acquaintance. The handguns were intend- 
ed to be shipped to Thailand for Skyhook II. Prior to purchasing 
the handguns, LeBoutillier had attempted to secure the assistance 
of DEA in providing Government identification and radios . for Sky- 
hook IPs operations in Thailand. Although DEA apparently took 
preliminary steps towards providing government identification to 


♦^Griffiths deposition; # 

♦♦•As part of its investigation of this matter, the Committee reviewed Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco ana Firearms case nles and other documents, and took testimony from government offi- 
cials. The depositions and files are archived as part of the Committee record. 
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Skyhook IFs agents in Thailand, those efforts and any efforts to 
provide radios, apparently were short lived. In addition; LeBoutil- 
he rsought PEA s assistance in transporting the handguns to Thai- : 

After learninjg of the purchases of the handguns, the Bureriu of 
Tobacco and Firearms conducted an investigation of possi- 
ble firearms nolatiops. As a result of its investigation, ATF recom- 
mended that LeBoutilher be prosecuted for firearms vio lations re-/ 

lated to his straw purchases of the handguns. ; . / ■ v ‘ > 

, 1 9 |6 the U.S. Attorney for the Northern District of Virginia 

declined to prosecute, based in part upon the fact that there was 
evidence that LeBoutilher s activities had been sanctioned by the 
U‘S- Government. The investigation failed to determine what ulti- 
mately happened to the handguns. 

. £. 3 V RECENT RECONNAISSANCE AN D RBSCT1R mtswomr . ’ V -' . ■ 

From at least the early 1980s, there have been several well-publi- 
cized attempts by American citizens to locate arid rescue POWs be- 
lieved to be held captive in Southeast Asia. Set forth below: is a de- 
f scription-and- Mdysis of two recent such missions;' The first was " 
conducted m_1992. The second, conducted by three POW/MIA ac- 
tivists from Florida, took place in 1988. . 

Team. Falcon : , ^ K V-i-'. /:■. v; v V : ■ . 

Team Falcon, a 1992 reconnaissance and rescue operation, raised 
more than $60,000 from concerned citizens. inclu din g pow/ mta 
family, member. It was a futile exercise, doomed to fail from its iri- 
ception because it lacked. reliable information about the existence 
and location of any POWS; second, the participants lacked the 
technical mid logistical resources needed to ensure a mission’s sue- 
ce ^ ; _and because they relied almost exclusively upon an individ- 

SitoSrowhuSS’ 

Li kte 1991, Ted Hendrickson and Charley Taylor, members of 
the Arlmnsas POW/MIA Verification Task Force! planned a mV 
aon to Southeast Asia to locate and rescue three American POWs; 
Hendrickson and Taylor are retired Vietnam veterans who are re^ 
reiving 100 percent disability payments from the Veterans Admire 
ti'JS ^ health^ problems relating to Post-traumatic Stress Dis- 
order. They claimed that the mission was planned because thev re- 
reived intelligence information” from Howard Funkhouser of Ar- 

identify the location of live American 
POW/MIAsui Southeast Asia. 448 This information allegedly was 

ISSf nu t0 ^ Funkh ?^ r >y ^ ^ Americans, Bo Novilay and 
Miet Phayboun, yet this remains unclear. Funkhouser has written 

MlL*iS ^re^8p im ®’ he mau »tained his belief that there were no 

.Following a Mines of meetings in the Fall of 1991, Team Falcon 
Was. tormed and began soliciting money. Approximately $60,000 is 
known to have been raised from a variety of private sources.* 51 In- " 

Taylor cicMtttion exhibit 8, p. 3. 

4 ^Roa Martin deposition exhibit 7, p. 2. 

lition exhibit 4, page 9. Taylor deposition, pp. 84-44. 
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dividual participants in the mission also spent considerable sums of 
their own money in connection with the effort. : 

The individuals primarily responsible for raising the money for 
the operation were Hendrickson, Taylor and Ted McGarry. By al~.~: 
luding to the possibility that they knew where POWs were being 
held, and withholding details about the mission in the name of “se: 
curity,” these men appealed to the hopes and fears of potential 
donors. Their urgent, emotional pleas extracted large sums of 
money with a minimum of explanation or evidence to support their . 
claims. This demonstrates vividly the appeal of purported first 
. hand live sightings. '; 7 . ' ■ ; , ,, - : 

The U.S. component of Team Falcon consisted of McGarry and 
Pam Heidinger, who had rented a “safe house” in Jacksonville, Ar- 
kansas. Their function was to maintain lines of communications be- 
tween Thailand and the 4 U.S. operations and to arrange the logis- 
tics of the POWs’ entry into the Uiiut^ States Tollowihg their 
“rescue.” Thousands of dollars were spent on phone bills,, rent for 
the safe house, food, travel, etc. Additionally, the Canadian Viet: 
nam .Veterans of Toronto was asked to provide “security” at the , 
; airport upon the POWs return from Southeast Asia; 20 Canadian 
Veterans were said to be available on 24 hours notice. Mike Gill- 
hoolley, Chairman of the Toronto group’s POW/MIA committee 
.' made several trips made between Canada and Arkansas and spent 
more than $9,000 on the Team Falcon project. - 7 / - / 

^ At the end of January, 1992, Hendrickson, Taylor, Ken Carr 
(MA Cdpt. Donald Carr’s half-brother) and Baron Harris traveled 
to Bangkok to begin the mission, 452 They were preceded by 
Howard Funkhouser and his two Lao-American friends, Bo Novilay 
and Phet Phayboun. 453 There are conflicting accounts regarding 
the role these men played, but they returned to the U.S. in mid- 
February having done little more than paper work .in connection 
with POW/MIA search effort. 454 Their departure left Team Falcon 
in need of a translator/interpreter. McGarry contacted Khambang 
Sibounheuang and asked him to go to Bangkok to meet the mem- 
bers of Team Falcon. Khambang traveled to Bangkok in April 

1992. 4 ? 5 - : 7;/77'. 7,7 . 

; According to Khambang, he travelled to a village, near the Thai- 
land/Laos border to assist Hendrickson and Carr in crossing the 
border. Khambang did not accompany Hendrickson and Carr into 
Laos, Poor plann ing , expired visas, and a lack of appropriate fund- 
ing and equipment caused several delays. According to Khambang, 

■ members of Team Falcon spent approximately three days in Laos, 
no time in Vietnam or Cambodia, and two-and-one-half months in 
T hailand Taylor Claims that Team Falcon members Hendrickson 
and Carr spent up to 6 days away from the safe house in Thailand, 
but it is unclear where they were during those days. Team Falcon 
returned to Arkansas on April 13, 1992. 456 


Khambang deposition exhibit 11, p. 3. 
Martin deposition exhibit 7, p. 4. 

Ibid*, p. 

4feA Khambang deposition, p. 81. 

♦I 1 Ibid., exhibit 11, p. 4. 
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. 4“ “W 6 * Aeti° n Report” summarizing Team Falcon’s activities 
in Southeast Asia was prepared by Team members in May 1992 
this account states, in part: .'./>■ 

: ~ 

conflict who are still alive in Southeast Asia. .. 

While not imprisoned in the traditional sense— Team 
Falcon found no evidence whatsoever of the existence of : 
Miy current . POW. camps, cages, caves or other restricted • 
enclosures— neither are these individuals free to return 

Team Falcon personally investigated over 50 of these re- 
ports by actually visiting the alleged sites. We found no 
v evidence, either physical or by interviewing area residents, v 
that any of these sites currently serve as the location of a 
POW camp or confinement area of any type . . . Ip fact, 

^e found-nQ evidence whatspever 

cag^_cave or similar restricted enclosure housing 

American POW/MIA’s anywhere in Southeast Asia at this 

; -tune.' : •' 

Based omthe accounts of thow who either contributed money or 
participated mrwtly or indirectly in Team Falcon, it would have 
been nnp<fisible for the Team Falcon members to have investigated 
the afleged POW camp sites, or the location known as “Site 85” as 
claimed in the Report. 45 ® 

1988 Mission to Southeast Asia - i-.: ' - ’ ;V: -V; 

. Three POW/MIA_ activists from Florida, Ron Martin, Tim Wil- 
liams wd Leonard Hood travelled to Thailand in 1988 fcr the pur- 
pose 6f rescumg certain POW/MIAs from Laos. Martin testified 
that: . 

some intelligence through activists— people 
who had been going back and forth for years and building 
, relationships with Free Lao, mostly, such as Phoumono 
Nosavan, the son of General Phoumi, people like that. And 
weliad information that Tommy Hart, the son Vera Hart, 
mid Morgan Donahue and one other person— we didn’t 
know his name — were near the border in Savannakhet. So 
we went over initially expecting to spend 2 weeks. And 2 
months later we were still there . . . And we were unsuc- 
cessful. 45 ® ; Vo 

Like others who contacted Phoumono for assistance, Martin and 
lus colleagues jiaid him for information and assistance in their 
search for missing American servicemen. Phoumono coor dinates 
teams^of armed escorts for cross-border forays; Martin describes 
these teams as follows: 


These 
troops. ^ 

homes. And we picked up a number of them in a van-like 


uys.doh^t stay in camp; They're not regular 
ten Phoumono puts together a group, he goes to 

d nirlrod* nn o mwW ^ i *i_ _ 


♦"Ibid. 


6, an .nalysis of the errors contained in the Team Falcon After 
4 * 1 Mwtin deposition, pp; 8-9. . . 
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vehicle. You go to individual homes. They kiss their wives 
goodbye. I mean, some of them live in huts arid real horri- 
ble conditions. And I think they probably paid them 
- maybe -500 bhat [approximately $25] to go. ^Any that’s the. 
way a lot of these people— that’s the only income they 
have. . . We crossed the Mekong with about 29 indigenous 
people. Then we went towards Savarinakhet, up and down 
hills, not on roads. We had no firefights. We ran into no ■. 
concentration of troops. We stayed hidden mostly during . 
the day. We only went about 70 klicks [approximately 44 
miles] into the country. . . 48 ° A 
Martin further described the role of the 29 indigenous “troops” 
hired by Phoumono: : •yVy 

[They were t]o be on call when Phoumono needed them. 

In other- words, when -he would-say, we’re -going-toigo - r 
check out a POW camp in the Phong Sali area or some- 
thing like that, sometimes they would go, sometimes they 
wouldn’t. If they needed money, they would go. If they 
i wanted to feed their family, they would go..Perhaps:if they 
found a job, maybe they’ll not go .* 61 7 y,; 7 ',y. : .yy 

During their foray into Laos, Martin’s team, along with Phou- 
mono and his 29 “troops,” reached the point where the POWs were 
supposed to have been. When they approached the supposed camp, ; 
Phoumono insisted the group leave at once as there were too many 
-enemy troops in^the area. Martin testified that he did not see any 
of the troops but, not anxious for a confrontation, left the area. 
Martin testified that his share of the expenses for the trip (includ- 
ing travel, food, lodging, and payments to Phoumono) came to ap- 
proximately $14,000. r . 7 , v , 

Martin’s experience is evidence that a cottaige industry in row/. . 
MIA hunting has emerged in Southeast Asia as a result of the will- 
ingness of U.S. citizens to pay for “intelligence” and “mission sup- 
port.” For a few thousand dollars, people like Phoumono can 
secure weapons and hire a small force of armed escorts. Martin 
and others who have dealt with Phoumono have learned that his 
industry is riddled with deception: 

: If you want me to tell you after hindsight, I wouldn’t be- 
lieve Phoumono, I wouldn’t trust Phoumono with any- 
thing, to tell you the truth. 4 ®* 

When asked why Phoumono provided false or misleading infor- , 
matron, Martin posited: 

It’s got to be for money. It’s the only reason l ean guess. 

Also, I guess it gives him a little power. Money gives him a 
little power in his own community. That’s the only reason 
I could guess, because with his operation he will certainly, 
never regain Laos or become — or gain the status of his 
father, General Phoumi . 463 

' Ibid., pp. 18-14. 

‘•‘Ibid.. p. 22. . 

Ibid., p. 84. 

Ibid., p. 41. - v . 
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James il Bo” Gritz . :\i;, 

James “Bo” Grits’ forays into Southeast Asia have been well 
publicized .in. the Imedia. and.in .books,!®! and he..is. regarded- by 
POW/MIA activists to be the inspiration for the “Rambo” movies. 

An excerpt from a report prepared in February of 1988 and dis- 
tributed by the NSC in response to a congressional inquiry follows: 

James "Bo” Gritz is a retired Army Lieutenant Colonel 
• who. became active in the POW/MIA issue during the late 
1970s. At that time, the issue did not have the policy prior- 
ity it does today. Relying on a variety of supporters, he has 
attempted to put together several “rescue attempts" in 
Laos based on unsubstantiated hearsay reports. 

In the Spring of 1981, Mr. Gritz received considerable 
publicity when he disclosed “Operation Velvet Hammer,” 
a pOW-re^ue venture sponsors by private” dtizensraiid 
some family members of Americans , missing in Southeast 
Asia. Operation Velvet hammer was not connected in any 
way with the U.S. Government. This effort, which was not 
^:-:camed~through;"Mvolved i r: M training:camp’ , “At“a”‘‘chefer-7 
leading academy” in Florida, among other things. Later, 

Mr. Gritz was publicly disavowed by his associates and 
supporters, the media and the National League of Fami- 
lies. The legality of his fundraising was questioned by vul- - 
. nerable family, members, one of whom lost $30,000. After 
receiving adverse publicity, Mr. Gritz surfaced a letter, 
which he alleged was from the late Lieutenant General 
Harold Aaron, USA, former Deputy Director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency* implying a connection between 
his activities and the Defense Intelligence Agency. An FBI 
analysis of the letter revealed a number of differences be- 
tween the signatures on that letter and that of General 
Aaron, inconsistencies in the language of the letter, and 
other facts that led to the conclusion that the letter is not 
authentic. General Aaron was not alive when the letter 
surfaced. 

In October 1981, a low-level Department of Defense orga- 
nization submitted a proposal, for an operation that includ- 
ed Mr. Gritz’s participation in a collection capacity. This 
proposal, submitted by an acquaintance of Mr. Gritz in the 
organization, never rose above the first level in the ap- 
proval process. However, in unwarranted anticipation of 
the concept being approved, the organization prematurely v 
provided Mr. Gritz with initial travel funds and some 
equipment. Following disapproval of the proposal, this or- 
ganization informed Mr Gritz that he did not enjoy any of- 
ficial support. 

, With this exception, there has been no U.S. Government 
sanction, encouragement, funding or approval of Mr. 

. Gritz’s activities by the White House or by any Executive 
department or agency of the government. In fact, the U,£L 

• F«U From Grace,” CJ. Pattenon & GA. Tippin, Dell Publish- 
ing Co^ New York, 1985. ' | ■ ■ ■■■■ . . 
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Government has attempted in every way to oppose his ac- 
tivities and has advised him that he was operating counter 
to Government policy. He has attempted to fund his al- 
leged POWr^cue ope^ons throughjae of a now defunct 
7 tax-exempt yeterahs organization, thousands of dollars re- 
. portedly donated by a religious organization, and dona- 
tions from MIA family members and other private Ameri- 
can citizens. 

. In 1983, Mr. Gritz commenced new activities with new 
supporters, including Hollywood personalities. He made 
his way to Thailand with a group of veterans and POW/ 

MIA daughters whom he placed in a “command headquar- 
ters.” From Thailand, he crossed a short way into Laos 
with a faction of the Lao resistance and some veterans. 

After confrontation with a rival Lao resistance group, Mr. 

.Gritz’s group immediately left Laos. Mr- Gritz. and his 

party were arrested by the Thai Government, declared 
persona non grata ana expelled. Mr. Gritz’s allegations 
that he had evidence that POWs were being held and that 

' the U.S. Government supported Inactivities were exposed 

as untrue in hearings conducted by the House Subcommit- 
tee on Asian and Pacific Affairs in March 1983. 

Following these events, Mr. Gritz produced “evidence” 
implying to Confess and the public that he had proof that 
A a specific individual was . held prisoner. It subsequently ■ 
was demonstrated-that the “evidence" consisted of altered , 
^ documents. Mr. Gritz was subsequently expelled from the 
Special Forces Association and was the subject of media 
scrutiny. ,■ • 

Throughout his years of involvement, Mr. Gritz contrib- 
uted nothing of value to the POW/MIA issue. In fact, his 
activities have been counterproductive. Supposed MIA re- 
mains he turned in were determined to be animal bones. 

His rescue “missions,” based on faulty or fabricated intelli- 
gence, have been assessed as being so undermanned and 
poorly planned that they had virtually no chance for suc- 
cess. His alleged foray into Laos was used as a basis by 
that country to suspend govemment-to-govemment coop: 
eration on this issue for a year. He has distributed leaflets 
in Southeast Asia that falsely claim Presidential support 
for his activities and that falsely describe himself as an 
active duty full Colonel. . . .V" 

In his testimony, Gritz said he was covertly funded by the U.S. 
Government for certain of his operations. With the consent Of the 
head of a POW/MIA organization known as United Vietnam. Vet- 
erans Organization (UWO), Glitz opened a chapter of UWO and 
established a UWO bank account at Tokai Bank in Playa Del 
Ray, California in or about 1986. Gritz testified: 

If I got the word to go on the operation, I said fine. If 
the money shows up in this UWO account, then we will 
go. If it doesn’t show up, we don’t And so the money, if it 
showed up we went. ’ 
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• Where the money came from, I didn’t know and didn’t 
care. As a matter of fact, when we trained Afghans we got 

' our checks from Stanford Technology. 1 didn’t know what 
Stanford Technology 'was7 didn’t give a Hoot. It” was just '' ‘ 
standard procedure until, when Ollie North’s thing started 
coming around here’s Stanford Technology is part of 

' Albert Hakkim’s organization. So what does that mean? 

Well, so we used UWO as a depository where covert 
funds could be placed for these operations. 46 ® 

Gritz further testified the covert payments from the Government 
were received via a Florida bank account and that on one occasion 
his wife picked up a cash payment of $25,000 at a Washington area 
supermarket. 466 Gritz’ code name for these activities was “Bear” 
and he testified he was in frequent contact with TSA and CIA about 
his covert operations. In November 1992, the Committee' received ” 
declassified documents evidencing that the U.S. Army began using 
Gritz in mid-1981; however, it appears this was done to track his 
private activities to ensure they did not interfere with other U.S/ 
'initiativesr r r“'T^~7““'*^ 

Much of Gritz’ activities appear to bid for public attention. While 
first avoiding Committee investigators’ requests for a deposition, 
and then pleading for an extension so he could finish his presiden- 
tial campaign, Gritz launched a mini call-in campaign by support- 
ers demanding that he be deposed. : .7"' 7 

“DISSEMINATION OF UNRELIABLE INFORMATION 

A cottage industry specializing the creation and dissemination of 
false. POW/MIA information and "POW/MIA hunting” has 
emerged in Southeast Asia, particularly in Thailand. Certain indi- 
viduals provide, for a fee, illegal cross-border transportation into 
Laps, armed escort, mission coordination and related services. It 
appears that these same individuals and others provide the “intelli- 
gence” that prompts the mission in the first instance— a textbook 
perfect industry because it creates the demand and fills it, too. The 
market for this “intelligence” exists in part because of Government 
failure to inspire credibility that it is working honestly and effec- 
tively to provide a full accounting for POW/MIAs; and in part be- 
cause the information vacuum created when the Government sus- 
pended the release of new POW/MIA information in 1980. 

In the course of its investigation, the Committee was unable to 
determine the identities of persons who.create bogus POW/MIA in- 
formation. All involved say they got information that they believed 
to be accurate, and that they were diligent in deciding who to 
trust. However, the Committee did learn that over the years cer- 
tain individuate in the U;S. and abroad have, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, been involved in the dissemination of purported POW/MIA 
information which subsequently was determined to be unreliable, if 
not fabricated. 


.. H* Gritz deposition* p. 123. 
■ •••IbfcUp. 128. 
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C6l Jack Bailey ~'SX\X- X'y'Xy 

Col. Jack Bailey (USAF-Ret.), a veteran of World War II, Korea 
• and rVietnaffir and a highly decorated pilot; ~is the’founder and’ 
chairman of Operation Rescue, a nonprofit organization involved in 
the POW/MIA issue. Xl X/V'-'-'-'-'X XX- -X 

Founded in 1981 to rescue Vietnamese refugees, according to its 
filing for an exemption from taxes as a non-profit organization, Op- 
eration Rescue turned its attention to the POW/MIA issue in the 
mid-1980s. Its fundraising solicitations and press releases told sto- 
ries of how the Vietnamese “boat people” were often sources of 
POW/MIA live sighting reports. Operation Rescue sought to rescue 
these individuals from the high: seas as they attempted to escape 
Vietnam and debrief them about any information they might have 
on missing, American servicemen. To accomplish these nigh-seas 
rescu^rOpefation' Rescue used a Ousting, WorhTWaf H-era'sHip, 
called the Akuna; after a time, the A&una was at anchor in 
Songkhla Harbor for years at a time, never leaving to Undertake 
v reiscUe missions. )■'■■■ : : '■ --C " > ; y ' X fX '■ 

rSolicitations and other : information put out by Operation Rescue’ 
often contained statements to the effect that Bailey knew the iden- 
tities and locations of missing American servicemen being held 
against their will in Southeast Asia. Bailey’s information supposed- 
ly obtained during intelligence-gathering missions. None of the in- 
formation has ever been corroborated or “otherwise deemed accu- 
rate. ■ 

Bailey has been associated with the release of the photographs 
that purport to depict U.S. Army Capt. Donald Carr, but were in 
fact photographs of a German exotic bird smuggler, Guenther Dit- 
trich. An account of the dissemination of the bogus Carr photo ap- 
■ pears later in this chapter. ' 

In 1987, Bailey claimed to have repatriated the remains of a 
missing American serviceman, remains later determined to be 
those of an Asian woman. Bailey used the remains, wrapped in an 
American flag, as a prop when asking for donations to continue his 
search for POW/MIAs. 

Col Albert Shinkle ’’ 

Col. Albert Shinkle (USAF; Ret.) has resided in Bangkok, Thai- 
land since 1976 and is a major player in the POW/MIA issue. He 
has received numerous awards and decorations including the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, two Bronze Stars, 15 Air Medals, an Air- 
man’s Medal, two USAF Commendation Medals, two Joint Service 
Commendation Medals, and more than a dozen battle campaign 
stars. Acting as an agent for POW/MIA groups, Shinkle provides 
field ; reports 1 that contain purported evidence of live POWs in;. 
Southeast Asia. During the last nine years of his military career, 
Shinkle was involved in military espione and was stationed in 
Southeast Asia where he developed a number of contacts with Lao 
people. One of Shinkle’s sources of information is Patrick Kham- 
vongsa, a former member of the Royal Lao Air Force with ties to 
Phoumi Nosavan and other members of the LAO resistance. 

Shinkle testified before the Committee and later faded to appear 
for, both a scheduled public hearing and a deposition. Copies, of 
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some of the field reports that Shinkle used as the basis for state- 
ments by Skyhook II and Veterans of the Vietnam War; Inc in 
fundraising appeals are misleading, as set fprth below. 

' Kjmmbang'SibomheiMng^ 

Khambwig Sibounheuang is a Lao national who has become a 
naturalized U.S.citi 2 en. He is the source of a considerable amount 
® f “ f 9 I ? iatl o^ fi ; o “ 180 freedom fighters. According to Khambang, 
he receives this information from people in Laos who he has never 
met and. .who do. not ask him for remuneration of any kind. To 
date, no mformation provided by Khambang has resulted in a seri- 
ous lead about the ^identification, location or repatriation of a live 
Ammican POW/MIA, and most of it has been determined to be 
fraudulent. According to DoD: 

Khambang Sibounheuang is a former Royal Lao Armv 
— serviceman, aow7a MtSrali^ufs. citizen raeidYng 
Memphis, Tennessee. He states he was a Captain in the 
KoyalLaoAnny. . Our best information is that he was an 
enlisted man in the Royal Lao Armv. He is now hniliff f 0T 
^ d fr> Ha®^ton Gayd e n, a self-d^cribed POW/MIA activ- ; 
ist. Khambang has been active in the POW/MIA issue for 
a number of years. This paper will outline Khambang’s ac- 
known and documented by the Department of 

- >s a former member of the Neutralist faction - 

tt •* j r ^tonce. He led the organization in the 
United States for several years and at one point may have 
been its elected leader. Khambang was removed from his 
position with the Neutralist faction after the leader of the 
Neutralists former Lao General Kong Le learned that 
Khambang had fabricated POW-related information and 
had attempted to use the POW issue for personal gain, 
to the past, Khambang was associated with Bo Grit? and 
Gritz’ primary source of information 
v j ?# - 8 ‘ Khambank later became associated with re- 
tired Myor Mark Smith, another POW/MIA activist. His 
current relationship with Smith is unknown. 

^ involvement with Khambang occurred in 
£^&? hen . he approached DIA and offered to work the 
POW issue m exchange for $4,000, which was to be used to 

IK? 5° g®“tralist. faction of the Lao resistance. 
Khambang s offer was rejected by DIA. - 

X ^- Ma ! azine . P ub fished an article 
about POW/MlAs. A prominent portion of that article was 
.devoted to a photograph purported to depict an Air Force 
/ Lieutenant Colonel Charles S. Rowley. The photograph 
was prowded_by Klmmbang to Captain Eiigenfe^Red" 

.^ W 1 , provided the 
photo to DIA m August 1987, and investigation was under- 
way when the photo was published by Life Magazine. 

the “dividual pictured was 
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YY Yin 1990, Khambang passed bogus dog-tag information to 
his superiors in the Arlington (Virginia) Police Depart- 
m ent whe re h e worked as a cl er k. The in for mat io n w as de - > 
termined to be fabricated and DIA traced the information 
back through the Arlington Police Department to Kham- 
bang.. The Department was informed that Khambang. was 
an established POW/MIA source of questionable reliabil- 

the fall of 1990, Khambang passed a roll of film and 
other information related to the purported Borah photo- 
graph to Judge Hamilton Gayden, then his employer in 
Tennessee. Khambang received the information from a 
blbod relative now residing in Thailand. Judge Gayden 
provided the information to the family, who then contact- 
-- ed -Senate Bob Smith for-assistance. -The photos had not.;. . _ 
been made available to DoD until July 1991, when Senator 
Smith appeared on Today Show with Daniel Borah, Sr. 
and the photographs. After receipt of the information, a 
joint Lao-U.S, team interviewed, photographed and fingerr . . ..... 
printed the individual identified as Borah and photo- 
graphed in Laos. The photo depicted not Lt Daniel V. 
Borah, but rather a 77-year-old Lao highland tribesman, 

Mr, Ahroe. Khambang told Bill Gadoury, a _U.S. POW/ 

Y .1 MIA investigator in Bangkok, that the individuals who 
- ' passed Jiihi the roll of film did^o for the purpose jf obtain- 
., ing a reward. V. • YY'te '■■■'■Y\ • vV Y 

Sometime during the summer of 1991, Khambang ob- 
tained another photograph, this purported to depict Navy 
Lieutenant Commander Larry Stevens, USN. (Stevens was 
also said to be depicted in the photograph of three individ- 
uals, positively identified by their families as Colonel John 
L. Robertson, LCDR Stevens and Major Albro Lundy. The 
Stevens photo was said to have been taken in Vietnam and 
the individual identified as Stevens is pictured with is arm 
around an Asian woman. At the request of members of 
Congress, the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was provided a DoD aircraft to transport Kham- 
bang to Southeast Asia to locate his sources of the “Ste- 
vens” photo. Khambang produced his source and the .indi- 
vidual was polygraphed. He failed the polygraph and iridi- 
cated deception in nearly all of his responses. DoD is con- 
tinuing to investigate the “Stevens” photograph. 

To date, Khambang has provided information on _ a 
number of occasions to POW/MIA activists and others in- 
terested in the POW/MIA issue. The descriptions above 
are illustrative, not exhaustive. Every dog-teg report, 
every report of remains, every photograph and every other 
report about POW/MIAs, with the exception of the as yet 
unsolved “Stevens” photo, provided by Khambang has 
■Y : . proven to be false. . . : ..'/Y ; : Y’Y .'- Y ; 

In his sworn deposition, Khambang was asked about , his motives 
and observations: YYY'-v"' :Y : -; v ' ; 
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Q. Wh fl t I’m struggling with and what a lot of people are 
struggling with is if the freedom fighters have the capabil- 
lt; y to apparently go out and find and locate these POW’s 

:^^why4ont ; theyhavetheabilitytophysicallyrescuethem?“ 
Why hasn’t that happened? 

' .. A 1 , l’ m ao } Laos with the freedom fighters. I think 
that s a good question. It’s not easy to rescue Americans in 
captive by freedom fighters. To me that I know that ■ 
freedom fighters also explain to me, they say day-by-day in 
Laos th^y try to avoid conflicts wth the Laotian Govern- 
ment, with the Vietnamese soldier. They are not trying to 
fight with those people, but they try to stay in Laos and 
, keep on struggle for their country. 

Q. [W]hy haven’t American POW’s been rescued by free- 
dom fighters?, v 

ers--you asked mie why— if the prisoners of war still alive 
over there, why the freedom fighter cannot rescue them. 

Q.;.Yes;',;;' . 

A. I cainnot answer. I don’t know why. Because I just can 
tell you like I told you before, the freedom fighters, it’s the 
less amount of the military struggle with the Vietnamese. 

Vietnamese now are 125,000 soldiers in control of 
Laos. The freedom fighter is a small amount of the liv ing 
m the individual section in Laos. So 1 think they .don’t - 
have any capability to launching the operation to rescue 
American from 10,000 of Vietnamese control. I don’t think 
they can do that. That’s all I can answer you; 

PHOTOGRAPHS ' 


Some of the most compelling “evidence” of Americans alive in 
r ifnSi ~‘ a are Photographs of persons alleged to be POWs. In 
July 1991, three photographs purported to be American POWs, 
were made, public. Wie photos became known as the Borah photo, 
? he Robertson-Lundy-Stevens photo. Analysts 
° f section - Stony Beach Team in Bangkok 

and the dTF-FA conducted extensive investigations into each photo 
and determine they were not photos of American POWs. The 
Lomrnittee reviewed DIA s reports of its investigation of these pho- 
tographs and Committee staff interviewed and deposed some of the 
people involved in the transmission and investigation of the photo- 

McDa&ef CUdmg Kh8mbang ’ ^ famil y “embers, Bailey, and 

learned there are numerous copies of the . 
jia u • if* a precapture photos compiled by DoD for use 
in debriefing returned POWs. Hundreds of copies of the book of 
holographs were printed and circulated within the Armed Serv- 
believed to have been lost at the fall of 
been d^lass mod^ 6 b °° k ’ wth corresponding names redacted,' has 
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: In 1987, a Lao freedom fighter and member of Kabounkanli 
Kousat, a Lab resistance group stationed near the border of Thai- 
land and Laosr mailed photographs of- a Caucasian identified as- 
"Roly” to Kambang in Tennessee. The letter accompanying the 
photographs indicated that the Lao man had obtained the photos 
by bribing a Pathet Lao guard of American POWs. Khambang had 
never met this man prior to receiving the photos. He delivered the 
photographs to a friend, Dr. Frank Lockhart, who is an electronics 
salesman with a Ph.D. in psychology. After reviewing of a list pf 
MIAs, Lockhart concluded that the name "Roly” . could be correlat- . 
ed to Lt; Col, Charles S. Rowley, an MIA since April 1970 when his 
aircraft was shot down over Laos. 

Photo analysts at the FBI, CIA and DIA compared the photo 
with a photo of Rowley and concluded that it was not him. 

TiwBomK photos 

In the summer of 1991, Khambang received additional photo- 
graphs from unknown members of the Lao resistance who claimed 
that they depicted MIA Daniel V. Borah. Khambang provided 
these photographs to Judge Gayden, who ; publicized them. Mem- 
bers of the Borah family remain convinced that the pictures depict- 
ed Borah. 7 r-roJ. ■■ 

Judge Gayden and Khambang are in the process pf writing a 
book about their involvement with these and other photos. Kham- 
_bang provided the Committee with synopsis of the book, titled “Sit 
Down and Shut Up,” which contains the following passage aboht 
the Borah photo: ; - 

. The “Borah” photographs actually consist of 23 photo- 
graphs of a man Judge Gayden identifies as “Dan Borah.” 

Ihe photographs were developed here in America. The in- 
dividual who took the photographs in Laos in July 1990 
immediately threw the camera into a river near the site 
where the photos were snapped. He is presently living in , 
' another country and is partially supported by Khambang 
and Judge Gayden. The man who took the photographs 
knew the subject only as "Ahmee,” Laotian for "Ameri- 
can.” After months of research Gayden recognized a 1987 
Life Magazine photo of Borah, and we believe it is the cor- 
:■ rect identify. ;V. : ; 

Following publication of the Borah photo in July 1991^ the Gov- 
ernment requested the Lao Government’s assistance in searching a 
region in southern Laos from which Khambang had previously ob- 
tained photos. Shortly thereafter, the Lao Government found the 
individual shown in the alleged Borah photos and determined that 
he is a Lao hill tribesman from southern Laos named Ahroe. Rep- 
resentatives of the Government interviewed, finger-printed and 
photographed the Lao man; concluded that the individual shown in 
the photo had been found and that he was not Daniel V. Borah; 
and made a public statement to that effect. 

The DIA’s investigation determined that the photo was taken by 
a Lao hatibnal in cooperation with Lao refugees in the Na Pho 
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^mp, northeastern Thailand. One of the refugees, Khambane’s 

u ^®°, nat i ona l to take the pictures after the Lao 
claimed that he had observed Americans in Laos. When the 

--paydenandBprahJamily-members-challenged-the-DIA’swbrkral-^ 

- leging it was fabricated, arrangements were made to totroXetwo 
fei^y members, to Ahroe m Laos. It was the first time the Govern- 

WW M. « travel outside of 

The Carr photo 

-In Jifiy 1^91, Bailey (USAP Ret.) publicized a photo of a Cauc* 
sian male^ Bailey claimed was Captain Donald G. Carr YUSAi 

Ph oto 8r a Ph through an intermediary and 
had no &st-hand mteraction with the man depicted in the nhoto- 
graph rto, Baflej said, was beii« held i^nerTlS^bv^S 
'^ eai ’ng a shortsteeved blue polo shirt and 
watch that Bailey claimed he had provided the photographer with 
mstructaons that the subject be instructed to wear them m order to 
help authenticate the picture. The intermediary told Bailey that 
—the man in the photo was named “Garr.” 1 »aney mat 

following an intensive investigation by DIA and the 

Guenther that the individual in the photo was 

Guenther Dittnch, a^ German national then in M on charges of 
smu^W eTOhcDir^. Dittrich admitted that he .was the mdivid- 
ud in the alleged Carr photo and said that the photo had been 
v 40 ^ m •^ ang ^- After Lt. Col. Ncuum ftS 
asso ^ of : ®* a «y ? 8» suggested Dittrich was a 
PArr'^v 1 Li&^ n n end publicity about the Carr case, 

<^s ex-wrfe travelled to Germany to meet with Dittrich andtes- 
tified that she was satisfied that he was not Carr. 

SoutheS^i evidence thaf POW/MIAs remain^ve in’ 

Southeast Asia. Some is so convincing that it has fooled the exnerte 

M^hflPl C fW g thatthese P hot »s depicted MIAs. For examplefor. 
fluchad Charney, a forensic anthropologist and Director of the Fo- 

EfiSS *- at C° lorado State University reported ' 
.9® subject photo was in fact Donald GmexS? 
and stated scientific bases for his conclusion, in fact the subiect 
^nm^diorter, arid of a much slighter build, according to Carr’s 

The Roberisdn-Stevens-Lundy photo 

In August, 1990, DIA obtained a blurry black-and-white nhnto. 

tte P mimb!^^tlcic!n^T I m*' : a white sign: coBtuiniag : 

ShniSSS^SiJtt 5 ;! 990 ;. !” So "“b». 1990. POW/MIA femili« 

V-S- Senate Foreign Relations Com- 



North Vietnam; Maj. Albro Lundy (USAF), missing in central Laos, 
and Lt. Cdr. Larry J. Stevens (USN), missing in southern Laos. 

Capt. Eugene “Red” McDaniel (USN Retired) was also involved 
in the^dissemination,of. this photograph..McDaniel, founder of ‘the 
American Defense Institute, has been a major player in the POW/ 
MIA issue for more than a decade. He is a retired Navy, Captain 
who Was held as a POW in North Vietnam from 1967 to 1973 and 
was brutally tortured. He was twice awarded the Legion of Merit 
Award, the Navy Cross, two Silver Stars, a Distinguished Flying 
Cross, three Bronze Stars with combat "V,” and two Purple Hearts 
for wounds resulting from the torture he endured as a POW. : 

As part of his efforts, McDaniel has disseminated information he 
and. others (including many family members) believe to be evidence 
of live POWs in Southeast Asia. This evidence includes photo- 
graphs for purported POWs and statements from purported eyewit- 
nesses. None of this information has been corroborated, but it: has 
been used in ADI solicitations and public statements for many 
years. > . V :> ’ . ■'" •v ' v>‘ 

Set forth below is a portion of DIA’s report on its investigation of 
the ^tertson5tevens-Lundy.photo:-i-lL-. r :;. _1. r 

Although the photo was made public in July 1991, it ac- 
tually came to DIA’s attention in August 1990, however, 

: there were no names associated with it. In early November 
1991, the photo was forwarded by a Cambodian national in 
the United Stated by fax machine to-State Department 
and to DIA/POWr-MIA.. The names Robertspn and;Sievens // 
(a variation of Stevens) were reported as being two of the 
three individuals shown. According to the Cambodian, the 
individuals were alive in Caitibodia and could be released 
for a reward. ' 

In December, 1990, the photo surfaced in Site 2, a Cam- 
bodian refugee camp in Thailand. A Cambodian refugee re- 
ported that two of the individuals shown were Robertson 
and Stevens. In early 1991 the name Lundy was also asso- 
ciated with the photo. 

The investigation into the photo took State Department 
and DIA personnel to Hanoi, Vietnam; Vientiane, Lacs 
and Phnom Penh, Cambodia, as well as throughout Thai- 
: land. The DIA Stony Beach team determined that a Cam- 
bodian fisherman/refugee in Thailand received the photo, 
along with four others, from ; a Cambodian national in 
Kampong Som, Cambodia around May or June, 1991, and 
that the fisherman took the photos to the American Em- 
bassy in Bangkok. Other than the several names scribbled 
on some of the photos, there were no names associated 
with the individuals shown in the photos, especially the 
photo of the three. 

In July 1992, a DIA team travelled to Phnom Penh and 
with the cooperation of the SOC Government interviewed , 
several sources relative to the origin of the photographs. 

In the Soviet Cultural Center in Phnom Penh the team 
found a Soviet magazine which included three of the' origi- 
nal five photos which surfaced in Thailand; the photo of 
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the three was not found. In August 1992, the fourth photo 
was found by DIA in Washington, DC in a Soviet journal. 

T he DIA Stony Beach team i n B an gkok c o ntinue d its in- 
- vestigation' into the photo, of the three and in early .1992, 
with the cooperation of researchers from the SOC Govern- 
ment, found the fifth and final photo, the photo alleged to 
be Robertson, Lundy and Stevens, in a [1923 edition of] : 
Soviet Life magazine in the National Library in Phnom 
\ ;A-: :: :Penh;^;<;; 

Thousands of man hours were expended by DIA person- 
nel in pursuit of the origin of the photo of the three. With- 
out the cooperation of the SOC Government this case : 
v might well still be unresolved! In the meantime, the fami- 
Ues of Jfebertson, Lundy and. Stevens Have been informed 
that the photo of . the three was nothing more than a cruel - r 
hoax perpetrated by Cambodian nationals. 

DOG-TAG REPORTS 

-Th DIA’s analyses of several thousand 

“dog tag” reports and hundreds of live sighting reports which pur- 
ported to be associated with POW/MIAs. In addition, the Commit- 
tee has reviewed DIA analyses of several prominent photographs 
which were represented by their sponsors to depict POWs in a cap- 
tive environment after Operation Homecoming. Following analysis, 
DIA determined that none„of these photographs and none of the 
“dog tag” reports provided any credible evidence of the existence of 
POWs following Operation Homecoming. Similarly, with the excep- 
tion of live sighting reports correlated to Robert Garwood, none of 
the live sighting reports are currently believed, by DIA, to relate to 
any POW after Operation Homecoming. 

Set forth below is a July 1, 1991 statement from DIA’s Special 
Office of POW/MIAs concerning “dog tag” reports. 

Over the past decade one type of report has been re- 
ceived most often by the Defense Intelligence Agency’s 
Special Office for POW/MIAs. These accounts are referred 
to as “dog tag” reports. Since mid-1982, over 6,300 of these 
reports have been received and more arrive daily. 

.V In most dog tag reports a person or persons— many of 
them residents of Vietnam — claim to pobess the remains 
of one or more Americans. As proof they offer data copied 
from military identification tags (dog tags), tracings or 
photographs of'dog tags, authentic dog tags or other identi- 
fication documents. More than 5,100 U.S. military men 
have been named in these reports. Of these, 91 percent 
served in the United States armed forces, but were not cas- 
ualties of the Vietnam War. Another 6 percent were . 
killed, but their bodies were recovered, identified and re- 
turned to the U;S. for burial. Thus, it is impossible that .. 
their remains are held by the people cl ai ming to have 
them. Only three percent of the dog-tag reports name a 
man who is missing, suggesting that his remains or per- 
v sonal effects have been recovered from battlefields or 
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crash Bites. However, the evidence indicates it is unlikely 
that these items were recovered by private citizens; 

In many cases several different people claim to have the 
..-..—remains-and/or-perspnal effects of-each of the-namedmenr- 
Frequently, sources profess to have recovered the same 
items on a different date or at a different location. This in- 
dicates that the people did not obtain their data by recov- 
ering items from, battlefields or crash sites. For instance, 
two of the men whose remains and dog tags several per- 
sons claim to have found, are in fact former POWs who re- 
turned alive— their dog tags have been kept by their cap- 
; tors. v; x 

Further, throughout the war the communists enforced a 
polity to find ana bury Americans killed in action and to 
send to central authorities a report of the burial site along 

-with the persdnal:effects-and ; identificati6n taken fh)m-the -“ - 

body. They continually stressed that this was important to 
the “political struggle." Thus, the governments of Vietnam 
and Laos should have knowledge of the missing men 
- whose names have appeared in dog tag reports. ---- - - -r - - : 

Often there are tragic aspects to the dog tag reports. 
Many of the sources have been led to believe that posses- 
sion of American remains will assist in their resettlement 
to the U.S. This has prompted some people to pay for the 
dog tag data. In fact, the U.S. provides no rewards or as- . _ 
sistance for POW/MlA information. Y - ' _ , - . 

Considering the policy and practices of the Indochinese 
governments to collect material on U.S. war dead, coupled 
with the patterns in the dog tag reporting, the evidence in- 
dicates that the majority of reports reflect information and 
personal effects recovered by Vietnamese forces, not pri- 
vate citizens. Years of investigation and analysis have 
shown that the dog tag reports nave been instigated by ele- 
ments of Vietnam’s government in an effort to influence 
and exploit the POW/MIA issue. Nevertheless, each report 
is carefully analyzed to determine its validity. 

Discussion ■ '■ ; V-;;"-':- - 

It is a relatively easy task to assemble identifying information 
about MlAs and then use that information to support a bogus 
POW/MIA report. In addition to the hundreds of copies of the clas- 
sified “blue book," which contained the names and precapture pho- 
tographs of unaccounted-for personnel* both the Government and 
private groups published : numerous lists of POW/MlAs with the 
kind of information typically included in bogus POW/MIA reports. 
In one case, flyers advertising a reward for the return of a missing 
serviceman contained his parents’ zip-code; a response that includ- 
ed that information was considered credible because of it. It is not 
surprising therefore, that bogus dog-tag reports and photographs 
usually contain some evidence which can be correlated to MIAs. 

As part of its investigation, the Committee sought to determine 
why bogus reports of POWs continue to surface in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s longstanding and publicly stated policy of not paying; for 
POW/MIA information. One possibility is that some are being dis- 
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seminated as part of a conspiracy to discredit or otherwise destabi- 
lize the Lao Government, it has been suggested that various fac- 
tions of the : ^ movement have ^ 

ing” information through Khambang and others, to obtain support 
for their cause mid to continue the enmity between the Govern- 
ment and the communist Lao government. 

Gritz advanced another theory. The case of the “Can’” photo in- 
cident was “too sophisticated an operation for the Thais or the Lao 
living ini Thailand, the Phoumi’s [of the world], to pull off.” 4 ? 8 
Gritz further speculated that Bailey: ", ; ■> .7 • . 

would have been a perfect set-up for [the “Carr” photo]. 

Jack would have jumped on that photograph, and he bid, 
just like a robin on a June bug. . , . But it’s too sophisticat- 
ed. I still don’t believe that the Thais did that. I believe 
that our own folks [Government] did that and set old Jack > - 
up. It was just too slick to have whoever it was, ABC or 
somebody, right there. So I think Jack was stung and I 
think it hurt him. You know, hurt him personally. He got 
v - real mad about it, I understand, and it may have curbed - 
bfeppe^On. 4 ® 9 

. '• Other, theories.are: V.-; 

that these bogus reports are the work of organizations hos- 
tile to the Government which are seeking to “tie up” its _ 
resources by forcing it to track downJhe bogus reports; 
that these reports are a predictable response to leaflets, 
flyers and other announcements, circulated in Southeast 
Asia, which promise rewards by private groups for POW/ 

MIA information; that dissemination and publication of 
any POW/MIA information, bogus or not, keeps the POW / 

MIA issue, ahd mfllion-dollar fundraising operations, alive. . 

It has become apparent that in both Southeast Asia and the 
United States, information that purports to demonstrate that 
POWs are alive POWs is eagerly consumed by those who are eager 
to believe. Despite the fact that none of the information has ever 
resulted in the return of a live American, the demand for and hope 
resulting from such information appears to be as strong as ever. 
Unscrupulous individuals throughout Southeast Asia are aware of 
this, and the volume of false POW/MIA information continues to 
rise, 470 To one committed, but frustrated, activist, it seemed that 
“every cab-driver, vagrant and baggage handler in Thailand runs a 
: POW'scaxn.”^ 7 ^'- ■ V : 

REWARD OFFERS 

Commencing as early as the 1960’s the U.S. Government provid- 




ments promising a reward for the safe return of the serviceman to 
U.S. authorities. The “blood chits”, which were written in local Ian- 


4#a Gritz deposition, p. 108. , :• 

4 « Ibid;, p. 109: • ... 

470 “Eveiy caMriver, vagrant and baggag«*hahdler in Thailand runs a POW scam." Martin 
deposition Exhibit 6, p. 4. • 

■ 47 1 : Martin deposition Exhibit 6,p.4. 
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guages, were to be used by American servicemen to ®®^ u .re their re- 
lease in the event they were captured. In addition) in the 1970 s the 
National- League of Families endorsed the use of rewards, to. encour- 
age the releaserof POWsr ■ * : 1 — — — - — 


age ine release oi runs, , , , • / . . 

Since the mid*1980’s several highly-publicized reward initiatives 
have been, undertaken. Some believed that the most effective way 
to return a live POW would be to offer a financial incentive to 
those who might be able to help an American escape. To date, 
nobody has collected publicized rewards by producing a live POW. 
DIA and others have suggested that these reward offers have fos- 
tered the dissemination of falsie POW information by those who be- 
lieve they will eventually be rewarded. ; . ; . 

In 1987, out of frustration, 21 members of Congress, including 
Seni Bob Smith, the Committee’s Vice Chairman,, mid Committee 
member Sen. Hank Brown jointed with McDaniels American De- 
fense Inrtitute(AD^ reward totalling $2.4milhon tor 

the release of an American POW from Southeast Asia. The reward 
was to be for the release of a POW to U.S. authorities, and not for 
information about POWs, or for rescue/reconnaissance missions.; 
Under; its terms, the reward could only be paid to persons mdige- 

the ADI launched "HOME. FREE!/The 
Committee of 40 Million,” a campaign. 
would be enough rewards for more than 400 POWs, through 
pledges of $25 each from 40 miUion.Americans to serve as a reward 
for the release of Americair POWs from Southeast Asia. • ^ .v- , 
Also in 1987, Hendon, who worked for ADI, signed a solicitation 
letter which sought to raise $500,000 in order to publicize a $1 mil- 
lion reward (in gold) in Southeast Asia. The fundraising letter 
stated in part: .' " f .-" 

lean clearly picture some impoverished prison guard in 
tattered fatigues, enticed by the offer of a huge reward, es- 
caping with his family and one of our men. Can t you just 
picture that too? . ' 

We’re ready to buy. time on Vietnamese language radio 
stations in the Philippines and elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia to broadcast news of the reward. We’ll be placmg full- 
page ads in every Vietnamese language paper arid maga- 
zine we can get our hands on. . , , T . ^ 

We plan to purchase 10,000 copies— in the Vietnamese 
language— of hit movies like “Rocky”, “Indiana Jones , 
•and “Rung Fu”, and intersperse our reward offer into the 


In August: 1988^ Hendon announced that the ADI would open. ^ 
Office in Thailand to spread the news of the reward, due to thedii- 
; ficulty they had encountered in securing advertising time; You 
just can’t buy any news ads in the Hanoi daily .... •'»■. Hendon ex- 
plained 472 

In 1989, Hendon, through the POW Publicity Fund, sought to 
publicize the $2.4 million reward by launching helium balloons 
from a boat in the South China Sea. Each balloon was to carry a 


4T * Asheville, North Carolina diiten*Timts, August 5, 1988. 



message in Lao and Vietnamese, se^ed in a Zip-Loc bag..The POW 
Publicity Fund ; ran a series of advertisements :to raise money for 
this endeavor. . '•'•■'Y'-..'-'-. .• v. 

-Hendon also planned to launch balloons into Laos and Thailand; 
across the Mekong River. When Thai officials refused to permit 
this on the grounds that it might damage Thai-Lao relations, 
Hendon and his group obtained permission to float the rewards 
offers down the Mekong River instead. Several POW/MIA family 
members travelled to Southeast Asia to assist in the distribution of 
the reward offer. DIA, however, opposed the reward offer, claiming 
that it fostered bad information. 473 

Others also have criticized the ineffectiveness and negative : 
impact of reward offers. Gritz testified that: 

Very frankly, the Lao people would not know what to do 
- : vdth a-million-dollars. Jhey-re livjng-in alandofcommu- . .:. 
nism. They can’t have it. They wouldn’t even conceive 
what a million dollars would be.: That’s 26 million baht. 
They’re happy to have 20 baht [approximately one dollar]. 

. So those. kind.of.figures don!t translate over there.... .. •, 

■ . ... high rewards are not the name of the game. It 
doesn’t work. It doesn’t compute to real terms. And so that 
one, and then Hendon’s $2 million where the Congressmen 
all got together— it could be $2 billion. It wouldn't— well, 
as a matter of fact, maybe $2 billion, the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment might_decide or the Lao may decide hey, now 
we’re talking turkey here, and they would be willing to ex- 
change prisoners for that amount of money. But those 
kind of things, as far as I’m concerned, never helped over 
there. They only hurt the operation there.' 474 

The Committee notes, however, that Gritz’ is not the only opin- 
ion on the issue. Family members who travelled to Southeast Asia 
with Hendon to assist in the distribution of the reward offer hold 
different views. 

: FUNDRAISING . ; 

In stark contrast to the vast majority of volunteer POW/MIA or- 
ganizations, stand a few private organizations who solicit money 
from millions of American households. In response, the American 
public has contributed tens of millions of dollars to the POW/MIA 
cause since Operation Homecoming. In many instances, however, 
well over half of the money raised was spent on fundraising; This 
exorbitant rate, while not illegal, would certainly come as a sur- 
prise to those who contribute and is inconsistent with standards set 
by nationally recognized organizations which monitor the fundrais- 
ing activities of public charities. 475 

Congress, Government officials, POW/MIA families and mem- 
bers of the public and others have raised questions about the pro- 

473 Gray deposition, November 16, 1992, pp* 35-36. ' 

• 474 Gritx deposition, pp. 149-150. 

■ _ 475 See,e.g., Standard #6 established by the National Charities Information Bureau, Inc. in 
. Standards in Philanthropy," which provides that the organisation should (a) spend at least 
60% of annual expenses for program activities; (b) insure that fundraising expenses, in relation 
to fundraising results, are reasonable over time. 
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, priety of fundraising activities conducted by the handfid . of POW/ 
MIA organizations which raise millions of dollars with the help of 
professional fundraisers who have a financial stake in the cam- 
paign’s suobss. ^ 7 — — r^-- - — • . •••. ; , • 

The Committee found that professional fundraisers created solici- 
tation materials designed to maximize the emotional impact of the 
POW/MIA issue by stating that POWs remain alive in Southeast 
Asia and by stating that for a few dollars more, a private organiza- 
tion can rescue them. In virtually every case, materials relating to 
the existence, identify and location of POW/MIAs and attempts to 
rescue them were held out as factual but were based oh circum- 
stantial and hearsay evidence far weaker than claimed. Solicita- 
tions to millions of potential donors consistently omitted critical 
facts about the failure to actually locate and/or repatriate any 
POW after Operation Homecoming such as, in one case, the fact 
that the boat used in the operation bad not” left porTfor three 
years. . 7 • ' 7: ^7'; :: ,',7'y 

These materials were misleading— not because they asserted that 
POWs re main alive in Southeast Asia, but because they failed to 
“disdose r oitical "ihfbnnatibn * ihcludifigTtha^^ 
tion was usually second and third-hand rumors. ' . 

The Committee’s investigation was hampered by the refusal of 
the most active fundraising organizations to cooperate, in particu- 
lar when it tried to verify statements made in the fundraising ap- 
peals of- Account for POW/MIA, Inc. (Skyhook II), Operation 
Rescue, Inc., American Defense Institute, Inc., Homecoming II, Inc., 
and Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. 47 ® The Committee did not 
seek court orders requiring these witnesses’ testimony because 
most fundraising information was available from their professional 
fundraisers and tax forms that non-profit groups are required to 
file. . A'.".. r 

Amounts raised 

Operation Rescue, Inc. reported on federal tax forms that during 
the period 1985 through 1990 it received $2,283,472 in contribu- 
tions; spent $2,028,440 on fundraising expenses and $312,125 on 
program expenses. According to Operation Rescue’s own figures, its 
fundraising expenses constituted 88.8 percent of contributions. 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc, reported on federal tax forms 
that from 1983 through 1990, it raised $11,366,557 in contributions. 
For yealrs in which it filed relevant information regarding its fiind- 
raising expenses, they ranged from 28.1 percent to 42.8 percent of 
its contributions. 

Skyhook II (Account for POW/MIAs, Inc.) reported to the IRS 
that from 1988 through 1991 it raised $1,528,223 in contributions 
and had fundraising expenses of $395,327. However, information 
contained in these tax forms can be misleading. For example, infor- 

« 7tt The leaders of these organization*— John LeBoutUlier (Skyhook Hi, Billy Hendon (Account 
for POW/MIA, Inc.), Capt. Eugene "Red” McDaniel (American Defense Institute), and Ted Sam- 
pley (Homecoming II), also refused to testify. Lt. Col. Jack Bailey (Operation Rescue, Inc.) testi- 
fied before the Committee in November, . 1991 but took no question* and was deposed over a two- 
day period. However, he refused to provide additional testimony about his fundraising activities, 
informing investigator* that he would invoke hi* Fifth Amendment right against self-incrimina- 
tion if called to testify. 
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mation obtained from Skyhook: II's fundraiser revealed that from 
1987 through late 1992 the fundraiser collected $l,897,730 in contri- 
butions oh behalf of Skyhook H and retai ned $1.678.890 of t hat 
amOTntrThus, Skyhook n actually received only $1218,839 ofthe 
$1.9 million raised. The fundraiser’s figures show that , the ‘organiza- 
tion actually received only 25.8 percent ofthe money raised. V 

Homecoming II reported to the IRS that it paid Ted Sampley, its 
founder and the publisher:of U.S. Veteran News and Report; more 
than $300,000, ostensibly for t-shirts sold at Homec oming II’s st and 
at the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C. 477 Sam- 
pley has fought all efforts by the National Park Service to stop 
merchandising the t-shirts and other merchandising on national 
park property, and at publication time was involved in a lawsuit' 
over his right to use the picture of the memorial statue without 
paying the artist. Another lawsuit, against the Nati onal T^giio of 
Families, also is pending. Despite promises of cooperation, Sampley 
refused to provide financial records to the Committee for hie tax- 
exempt organization. / f'p. ■/>.- / - : f ' : ty • vi •. 'l.-r- y/y v: ■■■ 

. JPhe Co: mittee . notes, with concern, that its survey of amounts 
raised by various POW/MIA organizations was hampered by the 
unwillingness of some POW/MIA organizations to disclose their fi- 
nancial information to the Committee. 

Professional fundraising techniques ^ 

In their depositions before the Committee staff, professional 
fundraisers consistently stated that for a fundraising appeal to be 
successful, it must be based on a current event and it must have a 
strong emotional appeal. 

The POW/MIA issues clearly meets both of these criteria. 
Indeed, the POW/MIA issue was exploited by fundraisers who, rec- 
ognizing its income potential, actively sought out* and sometimes 
even created POW/MIA groups. For these fundraisers, this activity 
offered an opportunity to expand their client base. 

The business of raising money typically involves the creation and 
use of mailing lists (for direct man campaigns), and phone lists (for 
telemarketing campaigns) which identify potential donors who sta- 
tistically can be determined to be susceptible to the particular 
charitable appeal. For example, in the case of raising funds for 
POW/MIA organizations, professional fundraisers have determined 
that females over the age of 50 are the most likely demographic 
group to donate. ' y .! :.v 

Contracts between jjrofessional fundraisers and their clients typi- 
cally give the fundraiser sole responsibility for designing solicita- 
tion materials or scripts; the client’s role is to review ana approve 
these materials or scripts. 

Solicitation materials used by professional fundraisers bn behalf 
of POW/MIA organizations frequently include petitions which the 
prospective donor is asked to sign and return; a representation is 
generally made that the petition will be presented to the Congress, 
me President or some other government official. These petitions 
are called “engagement devices” because they seek, to actively 

. 477 The payments were macle to Sampley’s for-profit compahy, Red Hawk Construction Co. " 
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engage the prospective donor in the cause associated with the solic- 
itation. Frequently, these engagement devises were not delivered as 
promised but rather were used to expand the client’s potential 
dondr list. In at least one case, these engagement deuces were rou- 
tinely discarded or warehoused. 

Operation Rescue, Skyhook II and Vietnam Veterans of the War 
all used such engagement devices, but paid little attention to the 
petitions, concerning themselves only with the money : which often 
accompanied the petitions. 

Once solicitations are prepared and approved by the client, they 
are routinely mailed to hundreds of thousands of persons, at bulk 
rates available to charitable organizations. In the case of telemar- 
keting campaigns, thousands of telephone calls are placed. Contri- 
butions from as few as 2 percent of those solicited by mail can be 
deemed successful. For telephone solicitations the figure is soinfr 
what lrigher.^ 7 " 

In some instances, fundraisere and charities will engage; in -pro^ 
spectirig’’ appeals, at a financial loss to the charity (but not to the 
fundraiser), in order to generate a list of known contributors. Dona- 
tions are expected to exceed expenses as the known contributors 
are subjected to repeated, urgent solicitations for money. Because 
the 'professional fundraiser’s profits are considered expenses of the 
prospecting appeals, it is possible for the professional fundraiser to 
earn a 'profit even when donations from a particular campaign do 
not exceed expenses. ■ -."r; 

The fundraising materials ahd scripts used by various POW/MIA" 
organizations typically contain themes designed to have maximum 
emotional appeal. One common theme is that the group is on the 
verge of rescuing a POW and if the recipient does not send money 
promptly, boys who have survived against all odds for 20-jplus years 
will die. 478 For example, the following are sample statements con- 
tained in direct mail solicitations of the American Defense Insti- 
tute:.' : : v;.- 

It is important to get American People to support action 
to rescue our POW hostages. 

Too many years have passed now for us to let our men 
languish in torture cages any longer. Our national honor 
hangs in the balance. 

I promise to tell all of our hostages, when they are fami- 
ly freed, of the vital role you played in their release. I wish 
you would write a brief note on the enclosed donation 
card, which I will personally hand to the first man to 
regain his freedom. 

Samples of statements contained in direct mail solicitations sent 
out on behalf of Operation Rescue, Inc.: 

: If I can’t raise $13,671.77 by October 31, vital intelli- 
gence gathering cannot continue. 

You may wake up tomorrow morning and hear that the 
first American POW has been rescued. We are that close. 

‘’•Letter U-1520/VO-PW, November 23. 1987. from DIA to Hon. Stephen J. Solan, Chair- 
mis* Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, US. House of Representatives. 
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Those of us here have only until December [1987] to get 
them out. After that, no telling what the savage commu- 

. nists 'might-do.--- — „ j... T~r-~r ; ! LL 

We are very, very close to freeing one of our valiant 
./"••• Americans. [December, 1988] ■ T 

Samples of statements contained in direct mail solicitations sent 
out on behalf of Skyhook B: 499 / ^ : 

We’re close to making contact with an American POW 
who has been alone since his fellow prisoner died of natu- 
ral causes less than a year ago. That effort could fail for 
lack of funds. [This quotation is part of a letter that Sky- 
hook II mailed one time to its donors in March, 1987,] 

They relocated the 17 we were trying to contact. [This 
quotation-is-part-of -a -letter-thai Skyhook-H-mailed- 
donors one time in March, 1987.] , . ; : 

If enough concerned citizens respond . we should gain 
the $64,300 we need to launch a carefully planned mission 
. built around a small elite force. [This quotation is : — 

part of a letter that Skyhook II mailed to non-donofs in 
■ ' ' March and September, 1988.] StSt • Sf 

We must move quickly before they get word of us and 
force-march the POWs . > . Timing is critical to make sure 
; Papa has thfe financial backing to rescue the first POW.- : 
[This quotation is part of a letter that Skyhook H mailed 
one time to its donors in April, 1988.] , 

Operation Rescue, Inc. 

Operation Rescue employed Eberle and Associates as its profes- 
sional fundraisers from 1983 through 1986. Bruce Eberle is the’ 
chairman of the board and a majority owner of Eberle & Associ- 
ates, a Vienna, Virginia based direct marketing company which 
provides, fundraising services to nonprofit and for profit organiza- 
tions. Linda Canada, an employee of Eberle & Associates, and han- 
dled Jack Bailey’s Operation Rescue, Inc. account. 

In approximately three years Eberle prepared more than 40 so- 
licitations on behadf of Operation Rescue and mailed them to hun- 
dreds of thousands of potential donors at bulk rates. They brought 
in contributions of approximately $2 million. \ •/•"'• - 

According to Eberle, the basis for the representations in the so- 
licitation letters came from Jack Bailey. Eberle believed Bailey, 480 , 
although he had no more than Bailey’s word that POWs were alive 
and suffering from malnutrition. 

Canato: designed most of Operation Rescue’s solicitations from 
1984 to 1986, sending solicitation letters along standard emotional 
appeals to Bailey for his approval before disseminating them to the 
public. She never questioned the reliability of Bailey’s state- 
ments 481 and told investigators that she could not provide the 


v 479 During the Committee's public hearing on December* 2, 1992, Committee members incor* 
redly stated that certain Skyhook II solicitations had been mailed continuously over a six year 
period, when in fact they were mailed as set forth herein. 

4.0 Eberle deposition, p. 82. 

4.1 Canada deposition, p. 43. 
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Committee with any. facts to back up her statement in a 1985 solici- 
tation that “men are in terrible shape. Their time is running 
out,”* 8 * -H'-y vS -- ■ : 

-.,In..a-.1986_letter,.-Operation.-Rescue-.told-.potential-donors-that- 
linless it received $13,671.77, vital intelligence-gathering missions 
might have to be stopped. If those missions did not continue, there 
was no. hope for the return of POW/MIA’s held captive in Viet- 
nam, the letter stated. 483 

In April, 1985 solicitations stated that Bailey had just returned 
from an intelligence-gathering mission and confirmed the location 
of live American POW’s. The solicitation stated that the men were 
in terrible shape and their time was running out. The solicitation 
was designed as a “Post Gram” stating that Operation Rescue had 
more evidence of live Americans. This Post Gram and another so- 
licitation purporting to be a copy of a letter written by Bailey 
while aboard his rescue ship, the AAuna iT in the South China Sea* 
were’ not what they appeared to be. 

These scenarios were concocted by Bailey’s fundraisers. A memo- 
randum dated April 2, 1985 from Eberle to Canada laid it out: 

- - — - - In addition to the two fundraising appeals which T- drafted 
today, I have an idea for three more packages on behalf of Op- 
. ' eration Rescue. Here they are: : 

1. Some sort of an international cable gram sent from Thai- 
. land to the donor describing the “evidence” that Americans 

are still being held captives and the urgent need for tax-deducti- 
ble contributions in support of the rescue efferts. v 

2. A handwritten or band printed letter on lined note paper 

written by firelight during an intelligence gathering mission 
either inside of Cambodia or Vietnam, or at least on the banks 
of the river which divides Thailand and Cambodia. Same mes- 
sages. 'yir y;y ■' ’ 

3. A letter originated in Thailand, either on hotel stationery 
or on Akuna II stationery stating that the Akuna is in port 
and can’t leave again unless a certain amount of money is re- 
ceived. Letter could even be drafted on the deck of the Akufui. 
Once again, this letter should either be handwritten, hand 
printed or typed on a portable typewriter. Same message. 

Linda, obviously these are take-offs on your current package. 
They could be used as “challenger” packages to test against 
your current control package. They should be tested head to 
head with the control package and any other challenger pack- 
: ’/■ ages which you mail. ' yy:'y 

During the relevant period, the Akuna . never left Songkhla 
Harbor according to a telegram from the Department of State 
dated September, 1986, which quotes a letter from the Harbor 
Master ~i . ■ /yyyy. V : ■: 

. . . [the Akuna] has been anchored in Songkhla for 
roughly two years (Actually three), never leaving its moor- 
ing . . . The Akuna has not performed any useM service, 

: and that it has not received maintenance for a long time. 

4 M Ibid, p. 54 . . ; : •■■■ vV i v\ 

4 M Ibid. v ■ y- - y./. ' ... 



In this regard, it notes that the skeleton crew of two 
watching over the ship has absolutely no knowledge of 
how to mai ntain i t. _ ;• v ' /■' ■ 

The Post Gram and the handwritten letter are clear examples of 
misleading solicitations. ' " 

Skyhook II . 

Skyhook ITs modus operandi is similar to Operation Rescue’s. 
One 1985 letter claimed that POW’s are starved and clad in filthy 
rags and airmen are kept chained in tiny bamboo cages and made 
to work like animals. 484 Another 1986 letter stated that' brave 
fig htin g men are treated worse than animals cooped in jungle 
cages. 485 Skyhook ITs materials state that these recent reports all 
come from refugees whose claims have been verified by lienietector 
tests. In 1986;-Skyhook H represented that “we are close to; making - 
contact with an American POW who has been alone since his 
fellow prisoner died.” 486 ' PX- 

Fundraising techniques used by Skyhook II included a script 
used by Akron, Ohio telemarketer, Infocision Management, Inc. on 
October 13, 1992 which claimed that’ ■ 

. . our effort to have the government admit to live 
POW/MIA’s in Southeast Asia has been so relentless that 
last week the Senate Subcommittee subpoenaed our 
records. ... We are now-closer than ever tobringing these 
' ;■ war heroes home ■vv-*;; : y yy; ■ 

Additional scripts were drafted to prepare telemarketers to over- 
come objections by people who were on fixed income, unemployed 
or ill, or the widows or widowers of prior donors. 

From July, 1985 through August, 1992, Skyhood II used the serv- 
ices of Response Development Corporation, a professional fundrais- 
ing organization which has been in the direct mail business since 
1945. ■./p-.CXXPP,: 

RDC prepared and sent solicitation letters using POW/MIA in- 
formation provided by former LeBoutillier, and Skyhook ITs agent 
in Thailand, A1 Shihkle. RDC’s writers never independently 
checked the veracity of this information, which included purported 
live sighting reports and photographs determined to be unreliable 
by DIA. 4 87 However, RDC routinely collected information and 
media reports concerning the POW/MIA issue in order to corrobo- 
rate, to the extent possible, the information provided to them by 
LeBoutilier and Shinkle. RDC’s highly emotional, urgent appeals 
for money, often promised that the money raised would be used to 
rescue live POW/MIAs; in some cases, however, 100 percent of the 
money raised was used to pay debts LeBoutillier owed to IffiC. 

In August, 1992, RDC terminated its efforts for LeBoutillier and 
Skyhook II, citing a dearth of “good conservative donor files” and 

, 4 M Letter U-1526/VOrPW, November. 23, 1987, from DIA to Hon. Stephen J. Solarz, Chair- 
nran, Sub-Committee' bn Asian and .Pacific Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives. 

4 « Ibid. .. . ' ‘ ' 

4 «ibid. , ■ • 

■X ' 4,7 RDC was unaware, that DIA had investigated these matters and informed the staff that it 
would have ceased mailing the questioned materials had it known of DIA’s conclusions. 



media attention which discounted the evidence used in the fund- 
raising appeals before the donors had a chance to respond to them. 

Qf the nearly $1.9 million raised by RDC for Skyhook II, RDC 
kept nearly $1.7 -million. Despite- the fact that RDG kept- 88;5 per- L 
cent of the money it raised, accounting regulations allow charities 
to include portions of the fundraising packages into program ex- 
penses (as opposed to fundraising expense) if the package co ntains 
certain inform content. This is accomplished by 

counting the lines of text in the letter that actually asks for 
money, and then calculating a percentage of the letter that is “edu- 
cation” as opposed to “solicitation.” In this way, Skyhood H’s fund- 
raising expenses are reported as closer to 50 percent of revenue 
than 88.5 percent. In some solicitation packages, however, as much . 
as 75 percent of the content was considered “program” rather 
than” solicitation." This technique is a standard industry practice, 
-bUt-UnldiOWn-tiO.-the-dOnating7PUbliC.---T— ^ 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Jnc.. 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. (WnW) engaged The Cre- 
ative Advantage, Inc., a professional fundraiser to prepare its mail 
solicitations. Marilyn Price of Fairfax, Virginia is the President 
and majority stockholder of the Creative Advantage, Inc., a Compa- 
ny which provides fundraising services to national and internation- 
al nonprofit organizations. She is also owner and president of Cre- 
ative Management Services, WnW’s management consultant. 

Price’s testimony explained how a -professional fundraiser can 
virtually Create a client. According to her testimony, Price first 
learned of WnW in the summer of 1982 by reading an article in 
Life magazine about veterans and their children injured by Agent 
Orange exposure. The article contained a photograph of Michael 
Milne, executive director ' of WnW. Price found the Life magazine 
article compelling and sought to contact Milne because another 
client also was interested in Agent Orange. 

At that time, Price was working for another fundraiser, Re- 
sponse Dynamics. Shortly thereafter, she left Response Dynamics 
and formed her own company, The Creative Advantage, Inc. 
Milne s organization, WnW, was Price’s client, first at Response 
Dynamics and then at The Creative Advantage, from 19$2 until ’ 
September, 1991. From 1985 through 1991, more than 2.5 million 
highly emotional, urgent solicitations were mailed on behalf of 
WnW claiming that live U.S. servicemen were being held captive ' 
and that rescue could be achieved through WnW. One, sent in 
1991, stated: v 

Thanks to your support, Veterans of the Vietnam War, 

Inc. has sent a delegation to Vietnam to negotiate for the 
release of our POW s. During these meetings in Vietnam, 
th e Vtetnan^e leaders told our representatives that Ameri- 
can POW’s are still alive in Southeast Asia! They admitted 
it— ‘finally! This confirms live sighting reports collected by 
the other “core” groups. We’re making some important 
progress as negotiations continue. 

Marilyn Price drafted and signed a solicitation letter in January, 
1991on behalf of WnW which stated in part: 
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: : : • . Our representatives have been to Southeast Asia to meet 
with government leaders to break, the deadlock. TAe Viet- 
namese have admitted that sortie of our men are still alive! 

Another solicitation front WnW claimed that Norwegian work- 
ers in Vietnam had seen POW’s who had called out to them. In all, 
solicitation materials prepared by Price were sent to hundreds of 
thousands of Americans netting more than $11,000,000 since 1984. 

In one fundraising campaign, Price of The Creative Advantage, 
Inc., arranged for the production and broadcast of a television com- 
mercial asking viewers to call a toll-free telephone number to get a 
petition to the President of the United States. They would sign and 
return it to WnW for delivery to the U.S. Government to show 
the wide-spread desire to bring missing servicemen homd. The peti- 
tions urged the Administration to "do everything humanly possible 
to secure the immediate release of our brave American Vietnam 
War heroes, held hostage in Southeast Asia, under sub-human con- 
dition.” ./-v ■' ... : V 

The commercial contained footage of prisoners (taken during the 
war, prior to Operation Homecoming), government officials, a 
family member and an appeal by actor CM Robertson. Broadcast 
over the Christian Broadcasting Network and Numerous cable tele- 
vision channels, the advertisement was extremely successful, re- 
sulting in more than 125,000 requests for petitions. Those who 
signed the petitions were requested to provide their addresses and 
phone numbers. When these petitions" were signed and mailed to a 
post office box controlled by the fundraiser, the petitioners’ identi- 
fying information was transferred to mailing lists and telephone di- 
rectories for future fundraising use. 

Rather than delivering these petitions to the President of the 
United States, as promised, WnW simply collected and stored the 
petitions, adding the names on those petitions to its mailing and 
phone lists to be used in additional fundraising solicitations. This 
petition drive was little more than a way to build a list of potential 
donors to be subject to repeated solicitations, both to fund addition- 
al television commercials and to contribute to WnW’s “rescue” ef- 
forts. • y.-V .. ■■■ ■ ■:; i : :y '• 

According to ah affidavit provided by Michael Milne, National 
Executive Director of WnW: •. 

1. Between 1987 and 1992 we collected 126,812 signa- 
tures oh petitions. 

2. These petitions were delivered to Veterans of the 
Vietnam War, Inc. 

3. We continued to receive the petitions. We changed the 
name on the new petitions from “President Reagan” to 
“Mr. President,” 

4. All of the petitions we collected are stored in a 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania warehouse. Veterans of the 
Vietnam War, Inc. provided photographs of these petitions 
to the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

In response to the Committee’s request to substantiate the infor- 
mation ini its solicitation materials, WiiW provided field reports 
from overseas agents, including A1 Shihkle who apparently worked 



to WnW. after he ceased working for Skyhook II. The field re 
ports document the thrust of some, but not all, of the statement! 
contained in WnW s solicitation materials. . 

^ orn ^ o^ a: l0ttet dated:December 10;--1989-froir 
Shmkle to Milne, warned Milne about an agent whom Shinkle hac 
learned was being sponsored by WnW: 

I found [the agent] to be of average or slightly below av- 
erage intelligence but with a vast amount of energy aiid a 
deep-set conviction that he could collect intelligence infor- 
mation from inside Laos and ; recover living POWs better 
. than anyone else. 

, During that short time frame , he distinguished himself 
hy being bilked out of a respectable sum of money by con 
artists (not his money, but that of another), being arrested 
for violating Thai Internal Security Operations command 
and placed' on a' watch-list for actions not in keeping with 
then current Thai foreign policy, wenching and d rinking 
So frequently that he still has a reputation for So doing in 
Nakhon Phanom, Thailand; 

.. j^-^y Amateur? with some - kitndl : 

of personal mental problem which makes him unreliable ' ■. 
and controllable. In short, and in words that are easily un- 
derstood, he is an accident looking for a place to happen. 

In July, 1989, the - agent wrote a letter to Milne discussing what 
he had learned: o v/v. \ 


During my stay I learned more in a short time than the 
Government has learned in 15 yrs. I learned where many 
of our people are, and actually negotiated for the release 
of several of them, I worked with many of the agents who 
have been scamming Americans for yrs. but in my case we • 
were working under a different set of rules. I worked with. 
former Pathet Lao military personnel, and some still in 
the service. I worked With refugees from Laos, and Thai 
nationals also. " 

I_ learned that there are 253 Americans still being held 
in Laos, with a total of approx. 500 in all of S.E. Asia . A 
great number of the .men, being held in Laos are constantly, 
being' observed by friendly agents working for other Amer- 
lcans in the area, to maintain a knowledge of their pres- 
ence at all times. 

^Another thing I learned is this, no one in S.E. Asia 
thmks the Government is interested in live Amer icans. 
[EJvenrone, Everyone that I talked to especially from Laos 
18 uuusjfhe impression that remains are the only thing of 
value. This is because live Americans are not, nor ever 
have been mentioned in any talks or negotiations with the 
. government of Laos. ; 

e ?f m ,Pl e T 0 ^ this particular case in point is this— In 
ltfoo a Pathet Lao soldier brought a fresh set of. remains 
and Dog-tags to an American in Bangkok, to sell. The sol- 
dier, believing that the only value to this American POW 
was his remains, Killed him and cooked the flesh from the 
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bones, bleached them, and then tried to sell them. If he y, 

’ had been successful and gotten a good price for them, he 

yjuiactuallj^dntendedLJolJuli^thejj^n^duung— ]?yJ^Q3^s^lih.^hisyy_j_y_ 

care. : / -k; ?r : : :,yy ; y ; '■ 

This soldier was shocked, and disappointed to learn that 
we wanted LIVE Americans. Negotiations are presently 
under way to try to gain the release of the 2 survivors. ‘ 
Our government’s policy of remains only "caused this : 
man’s death.” There is no telling how many more have 
. lost their lives in a similar fashion. • 

Price also arranged for WnW to utilize the telemarketing serv- 
ices of Mocision Management Corp. During its campaigns approxi- 
mately 300,000 telephone calls were placed 488 to prospective 
donors, Usin g urgent, emoti onal appeals seeking money to rescue 
POWs. As part of this arrangement, Price elicited from Infocision a 
three-percent kickback. 489 ■•••'■ . v.:-..- : : " 

In addition, Price entered into a management consultant' agree- 
ment with WnW that was to net her $5,000 a month pIcB 10 per : 
cent Of the net income of WnW. At her insistence, the agreement 
^-stated' ixi part:";' yr."'-: . 

Expenses related to the performance of this agreement 
will be categorized as program expenditures [not fundrais- 
ing expenses] on the client’s financial statements and tax . 
returns. Neither the existence nor the details of this agree- 
ment will be discussed by either party with any members) 
of the press. 

WnW has balked at paying some of Price’s fees and was in liti- 
gation with her at publication time. 

DIA ’s amlysis of fundraising solicitations 

In 1987, DIA analyzed representations such as those set forth 
above and found that unwary potential donors might easily con- 
clude that the organizations making those representations pos- 
sessed substantial intelligence from reliable sources who were in 
direct contact with American prisoners of war. The little noticed 
. report concluded in part that: : 

y . ; nothing could .be further from the truth. Some of 
the claims are undoubtedly the invention of the authors. 

. , . [F]or all their proof and untold millions of dollars 
raised, none of these groups or individuals have yet to fur- 
nish even the slightest shred of evidence of POW’s, : much 
less secure the return of a living American captive.' • 

In reviewing the materials, we find they include little or 
no substantive data but instead are rambling discourses 
filled with inflammatory rhetoric. 490 


^MGetangerdepOBition, p. 29. " 

: 4 MPrice deposition, pp. 74 and 81. ' 

4 *° Lctter U-1520/ VO-PW, November 23, 1987, from DIA to Hon. Stephen J. Solarz, Chair- 
man, Sub/Committ^ on Asian and Pacific Affairs, U5. House of Representatives. 
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Use of proceeds: Fundraising vs. program. expenses 

In many, cases fiihdraising expenses, top 50 percent of the total 
amount donated by the public. The issue of how much money a 
charity should spend to raise money and whether and how the 
public should be informed of the high cost of fundraising has been 
the subject of much debate. 

In 1989, the Subcommittee on Antitrust, Monoplies and Business . 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Committee held hearings oh abuses 
in charitable gift giving that showed how professional fundraisers 
sometimes dupe well-meaning charities into contracts that result in 
huge consulting fees with little or nothing left over for the charita- 
ble purpose. 491 Of concern to the Select Committee is that while 
professional fundraisers often raise enormous sums, very little goes 
to the cause. The Committee’s investigation revealed that many 
POW/MIA organizations receive as little as 13 percent of the 
money: generated by their -professional ftm^ ac- 

counting often boosts that figure closer to 50 percent, as in the case 
of Skyhook II. Vv : ;/. vv 

In at least one instance, state regulators have attempted to chal- 
lenge excessive fundraising expenses; A pending civil suit in Illi- 
nois , seeks uyunctive and other relief against the fundraiser for 
VietNow, a Rockford, Illinois based POW/MIA organization. The 
State alleges that: V- 

Since July 1, 1987 to the present, Defendants . . . have 
. acted as- professional fundraisers and solicited" charitable 
donations from the public for VietNow’s charitable pur- 
poses through their own acts and in concert with others in 
an amount of at least $1,524 million, with VietNow receiv- 
ing only $224,000 (14.6 percent) in that period. . . . By 
taking possession and control of said charitable funds upon 
the Defendants' representation to the public that the hinds 
would be used for charitable purposes, the Defendants had 
a fiduciary duty to fairly and reasonably deliver said funds 
for VietNow’s purposes, but in charging the fee amounts 
they charged they breached their duty and defrauded the 
donating public. 492 

Disclosure of fundraising expenses 

Another concern of the Committee and others, including the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General, is what donors are told 
about where money donated to the cause actually goes. According 
to a recent law review article: / . 

Legislatures and courts have engaged in a tug-of-war 
over the regulation of charitable fundraising. Legislatures 
have tried to control overall fundraising costs by limiting 
the amount a Charity-can spend on fundraising if it wants 
to continue to solicit funds. Fundraising cost limits, howev- 
er, sacrifice the rights of individual charities that have 


411 Hearing Before the Subcommittee on Antitrust, Monopolies and Business Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, December 15,1989, serial No. J-101-55. ■ > ■ . 

People of the State of MUndis n. Telemarketing Associates, Inc. etal , No. 91-C4926, Cir- 
cuit Court of Cook County, Illinois County Department, Chancery CHyiston. 
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high costs for good reasons. They also restrict .the donating 
public’s choice of which charities to support. The judiciary, y 
- beginning with’ the "United States Supreme Court’s 1980 
decision in Village of Schaumburg v. Citizens for a Better 
Environment, [444 U.S. 620 (1980)] moved to protect both 
the rights of charities with inherently high fundraising 
costs to solicity funds and the public’s right to choose to 
give to these charities. Unfortunately, following Schaum- 
burg, the Court moved too far in protecting the rights of 
chari ties and ignored the contributors’ interest in ensuring 
that charitable contributions be used for charitable pur- 
poses. In 1987, in Riley v. National Federation of. the 
Blind, [487 U.S. 781 (1988)] the Court extended the . striking 
of fnnHrflising cost limits to i nclude a stat ute that required . 
charities to disclose fundraising costs’ at the time of solici- 
• " tation . V. 49 ? 

Given the current state of the law, the public’s ability to inform 
itself of a charity’s fundraising expenses depends largely On the ac- 
curacy and clarity of information filed with the ERS. The Commit- 
tee has reviewed several Forms 990 filed by various POW/MA or- 
ganizations and found that in some instances these forms are in- 
complete and inaccurate on their face, even when prepared by 
' major accounting firms. v ; y- -y.' : . y v .. / v, 

, Since these charitable organizations are .exempt from .taxation, 
there is little incentive for state and federal regulators to audit 
them closely. This, combined with the complexities of accounting 
standards governing the allocation of expenses forces the public to 
rely on private watchdogs such as the National Charities Informa- 
tion Bureau. V- . v 

Canada, the account executive for Operation Rescue, testified 
that it would undercut the success of a fundraising campaign to 
disclose the involvement of a professional fundraiser. 494 A typical 
donor wants to believe that one person is writing to them as a 
donor: if the fundraiser disclosed his or her role it would “com- 
pletely destroy the success of the mailing. 485 The issue of public 
disclosure is an issue that states have tried to address but recent 
Supreme Court decision have restricted states’ ability to regulate 
raising costs. yyv..' y . : ' ; y • . : V. ■ : V. : : 

Price, the fundraiser and management consultant to WnW, 
drafted a contract with WnW specifying that the charity record 
her management fee as a program cost not a fundraising cost in 
their financial statements and tax returns. 486 Such .accounting 
measures have been a concern to not only this Committee but to 
the states which attempted to regulate accounting practices of the 
charities. In 1989, Connecticut’s Attorney General testified that 
new accounting rules permit a charity, to shift a generous portion 
of the cost of raising money into program services in its expense 

4 M Leslie G.; Eapinoza, “Informed Charitable Giving/'. Southern California Law Review, Vol 
64, March, 1991, p. 607. , 

. 4M Canada deposition, p. 44. >* V • '• 

4,4 ibid. ■.:•* ■ V-- V 

4,1 Pride deposition, pp. 61-62. 



statements. This exaggerates the amount of money spent on the 
cause. 497 

OTHER, POV^ 

The' staff invited more than 50 . of the hundreds of grassroots 
POW/MIA organizations to provide information on a voluntary 
basis concerning their educationa^fundraising and other activities.^ 
More than 30 organizations responded and investigators took testi- 
mony from officials and members of numerous PO W /MIA orgaiii- 
zations and farnilies. 49 ^ ' 

Most POW/MIA groups are all-volunteer efforts ranging to mem- 
berships of several thousand. Most operate on budgets of: less than 
$20,000 per year and raise funds through local activities, member- 
ship dues and personal mailings. Most have done an exemplary job 

issue 

have sounded a continual demand for the return of auiy remaining 
POWs and the fullest possible accounting of allftOAs. : k- '' 

The (^mmittee believes the following sampto is representative 
.'iofc -tJiW -tireless^Mbrts^ofc 

throughout the country. The listing is alphabetical and it is by .no 
. me^ intended to be exhaustive: ; 1 *7. 

.«•? Hearing Before the Subcommittee on Antitrust, Monopolies and Business: Eights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, December 15, 1989, Serial No. J-101-55, p. 103. .. 

♦••The Committee contacted over 50 randomly chosen organizations that are concerned, wth 
; • the POW/MIA issue;' While most responded favorably to: the committee’s request, some either 
chose not to respond; or indicated that they would not provide information. The following list 
reflects those organizations that responded to the committee’s request for information by . No- 
vember 1, 1992, whether or not they provided information: 

, Americans. Abandoned In Southeast Asia (Milford, DE) 

; American Ex-Prisoners of War (Arlington, TX) 

• The Baron 52 Project, Inc. (St. Petersburg, FL) 

Bravo (Casabas, CA) V : ■. ' ./ 

" Bring Them Home! (Walnut Creek, CA) . 

1 Brotherhood of Vietnam Veterans, Inc. (Houston, TX) . 

Freedom Now of Virginia, Inc. (Newport News, VA) 

Georgia Committee for POW/MIA (Norcross, GA) . 

. Heart of Illinois (Pekin, IL), 

Lima Area MIA/POW (Columbus Grove, OH) 

Live POW Committee of Colorado (Fort Collins, CO) 

Maine Vietnam Veterans Vigil (Bath, ME) . 

Minnesota League of Families of POW/MIA (Eagan, MN) 

. NAM-POWs, Inc. (Poway, CA) • 

National Alliance of Families-Maryland Chapter (Rockville, MD) 

National Forget-Me-Not Assn. (New Port Richey, FL) 

National League of Families (Washington, DC) 

. National League of Families-Ohio Chapter. (Columbus, Ohio) 

National Vietnam POW Strike Force (Houston, TX) / ; 

National Vietnam Veterans Coalition (Washington, DC) ; 

Operation Rescue (Garden Grove, CA) • > 

: ' POW/MIA Coalition: of Long 'bland (FrbeporL NY) • . "■■■'; • 

P.O.W. Network (Skidmore, MO) . 

. Prisoner ofWar Committee of Michigan (Union Lake, MI) ' 

. Red River Valley Fighter Pilots Association (Derby, KS) 

Rolling Thunder-PA (Phoenixville, PA) 

Seaside Support Uigue POW/MIA iTabor City, NC) . 

Task Force Omega, Inc. (Glendale, AZ) 

Veterans of the Vietnam War, Inc. (Wilkes-Barre, PA) 

, Veterans Support ; Group of Dickinson County ( Abilene, KS) 

. Vietnam Veterahs of America, Inc. (Washington, DC) 

Vietnam Veterans of America-Chapter # 82 (Hicksville, NY) 

Vietnam Veterans of America-Chapter #233 (New Brunswick, NJ) 

VietNow, Iric. (Rockford, IL) 
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BRAVO ■ ..' 4 - L«;- ..,Vv^ ,-J • 

, BRAVO, The Brotherhood Rally of All Veterans Organization, 
_iW as ;r prg an i z edin-19?li- a s- a n--an n ual^picnicfor^veter anfi r -fhcir 
fam9ilies and friends and has developed into a multi-media commu- 
nications vehicle for military and veterans related activities, oppor- 
tunities and events. 1 V-;.;-. ; ■■■ . ■ ’■ • .■ 

From 1982 through 1985 BRAVA published "The. Veterans Ob- 
server, and since 1985, publishes “The Veteran’s Outlook," a bi- 
“ilitejry/vcterahs publication distributed internationally. 
BRAVO also produces the only weekly television program exclu- 
sively dedicated to veterans affairs. Over 600 half-hour segments of 
.Sound Off! have been produced and distributed over the Public 
Broadcasting System. BRAVO has been instrumental in dissemi- 
natmg mformation about Agent Orange, post traumatic stress dis- 
f w! 9 ^ ■ and a host-of- other -military and veterans’ issues. 
BRAVO has participated in rallies, vigils and other events through- 
out the nation, collecting and distributing information, arid report- 
; mg to the veteran community. . , '‘_V' . 

BRAVO’s efforts are worldwide in scope. In 1990, BRAVOmem- 
bers were part of the delegation of the National Vietnam Veterans 
Coalition which travelled to the former Soviet Union to assist in 
establishing ttieir own POW committee. In addition, Tony Dia- 
mond, BRAVO s Executive Director, travelled several times to the 
region, working with high level officers and Afghan leadens to de- 
Y?°P ^ “^l°iue of mutual Assistance, working tbward thei release 

®? d aU wars. In addition, on March 6 , 
1992, .BRAy O participated m the first International Veterans Tele- 
marathon in Moscow, Russia-^-a television broadcast aired arbund 
the world which asked that anyone who knows of POWs to inform 
the organization, or the powers that be far from exhaustive. 

Georgia C^mmU POW/MIA, Inc 

The Georgia Committee was formed by JoAnn Shaw, the sister of 
Major James William Reed (MIA in Laos since July, 1970) and its 
mam objective is the return of, or accounting for, missing service- 
men. It withers its goal through public awareness activities and 
relies completely on volunteers to produce a newsletter, public aid- 
dressy, slide p^n^ions, ceremonies, and to meet with elected 
officials about the POW/MIA issue. Georgia Committee officers 
have made numerous appearances on television and radio, and 

at to appear on ; 

behalf of the POW /MIA issue. In addition, the Georgia Committee 
mainteihs close ties with the National League of Families, and dis- 
seminates League information to its membership. •:'v v 

for the Committee comes from membership 

sale of POW/A^ memorabilia (POW bracelets, T- 
shirts, flages^etc.) and donation. Its average annual budget is ap? 

The Lima (Ohix>) Area MIA-PQW 

The two principals of the Lima Area MIA-POW, Jack and 
Wilma Laeufer, are cousins of USAF Col. Owen G, Skinner, ah 
American pilot missing in Laos since 1970. The Laeufer’s sell 



.POW/MIA items by mail in order to raise public awareness of the 
POW/MIA issue and do hot solicit public donations. From 1984 to 
1991; the Laeufers also have donated $107,300 to 24 other non- 
profitorganizations-whodevote-their^effortsfull-timetothe' return 7 
of missing American servicemen. y 

The Laeufers also have been involved with planting “freedom : 
trees,” building and displaying simulated POW cages, conducting 
candlelight . vigils, participating in ; Christmas tree festivals and 
many other POW/MIA related activities. In October, 1992, the 
Laeufers attended the dedication of the Australian Vietnam Forces 
National Memorial in Canberra, Australia at their own expense. 

Minnesota League of Farhilies/Minriesota Won’t Forget PdW/MlA 

Minnesota Won’t Forget POW/MIA and the Minnesota League 
] of Families are “sister” organizations which function indepehdent- 
ly-but coordinate with each other for specialevents' and fuhctions'.' 
Minnesota Won’t Forget POW/MIA is comprised of veterans and 
concerned citizens; the Minnesota League of POW/MIA Families is 
comprised of family members of missing servicemen from Minnesor 
ta, Both are volunteer organizations whose efforts have effectively 
rai sed th e level of awareness of the POW/MIA issue in Minnesota. 1 
; MWF/MLF’s accomplishments include lobbying for State legisla- 
tion requiring the POW/MIA flagbe flown over the State Capitol; 
pressing to have an 18’ X 28’ POW/MIA flag flown in the Metro 
Dome; initiating State legislature hearings on the POW/MIA issue; 
organising petition drives resulting in the delivery of thousands of 
petitions to the President, the Vietnamese Mission in New York, 
the Lao Embassy, the Russian Embassy and the Pope; and the Min- 
nesota Won’t Forget POW/MIA 46-member flag unit has marched 
in more than 100 parades, % ■ 

Their current work includes placing billboards and flags through- 
out the slate, provide speakers and donate videos to a variety of 
organizations, maintain a POW/MIA merchandise booth at the 
Minnesota State Fair, produce a free newsletter with a circulation 
topping 2,000; and co-producing programs for POW/MIA Recogni- 
tion Day and Prayer Day. 

POW Network 

The POW Network was founded in 1989 by Chuck ShantagofDa- 
vanport, Iowa/ It offers a bulletin board service that lets users ask 
questions, obtain information and post new information as it be- 
comes available. The service is available 24 hours per day and is 
free of change, but its operators ask for a five-dollar monthly dona- 
tion. The POW Network is an all-volunteer organization. 

Prisoner of War Committee of Michigan 

The Prisoner of War Committee of Michigan (“POWCOM”) was 
organized in 1970 for the purpose of protecting and farthering the 
interests, rights and welfare of American prisoners of war, missing 
in action and their families. Of the 2,264 servicemen still unac- 
counted for from the Vietnam war, 73 are from Michigan; POW- 
OOM’s primary function is to raise public awareness about POW/ 
MIAs and the many discrepancy cases that have yet to be resolved 
and its efforts to educate the public include publication of a news- 
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letter and reading list, speeches, an annual foot race, advocacy of 
POW flag legislation; memorial construction, and vigils any many: 
other eve nts . PO WCOM also coordinates a c tiv i ties with other 
POW/MIA and" veterans organizations. It funds its operations 
through private donations and has not used professional fundrais- 
ers to send out mass mailings. 

Red River Valley Fighter Pilots Association / 3 ;. 3 ../-.:, 33 . 3 ; 33 , : . 

The "River Rats” was formed during the Vietnam War by pilots 
who flew missions over Route Pack VI of North Vietnam. Original- 
ly intended as a series of tactical conferences, the participants con- 
tinued meeting after the war to maintain the fellowship among air 
crewmen who fought together, 3 r y'y- 

The River fiats T mission nationally is to provide scholarship as- 
sista nce to t he children o f U.S . servicemen killed or Tutoring in 
action in Southeast. Asia, Iran, Libya, Grenada, Panama, and 
Desert Storm. To date, the River Rats nave awarded more than 600 
scholarships totalling more than $760,000, based on scholastic abili- 
ty and need. In addition, several local chapters have organized per-, 
sonal assistance for POW/MIA families, including picnics, house 
repairs and chores, ball games, camping trips, family outings and 
other social events. As of 1992, there were more than 70 local chap- 
ters, who meet at a "practice reunion” (practicing for the reunion 
with pilots lost during the Vietnam War until all are accounted 
for).” 3:; 33.3 3333? 3333333- .>■■;■■■ 3 3 33.33' : 33v:i.. 3'3;3.33:; 3 
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Clearly the intentions of the vast majority of those involved with 
POW/MIA issue at the private level have been honorable and the 
commitment to keep the issue alive has been genuine. Only a small 
number of organizations have employed professional staffs and 
slick fundraisers. Among those who did, however, fundraising goals 
often outweighed the concern for making sure that representations 
were in fact accurate and that what was promised, such as peti- 
tions or action, was in fact carried out. 

While all of the fundraisers who were deposed laid responsibility 
on then: clients for the representations made in solicitation materi- 
als, it is equally clear that they all played a major role in crafting 
and disseminating the misleading representations. The Commit- 
tee’s examination of the professional fundraisers reveal skilled pro- 
fessionals who engaged in practices that the Committee finds trou- 
bling.* 9 * ■■ : .3.-3-;-3.- ; ..;3 y. '3'- '■ 

Professional fundraisers specifically targeted and exploited 
women over 50 years old based on emotional appeals of anxiety and 
hope. 800 Canada admitted (as did all the other fundraisers who tes- 
tified before the Committee) that the POW/MIA issue was success- 
ful due to the strong emotional response it evokes from the Ameri- 
can people. 801 All of the fundraisers deposed by the Committee 
conceded that solicitations stating there was “evidence of live 
POW’s” would be more successful than solicitations without such 

.f^Canadailepoaitioh, p. 64 . 

«»Ibid..p.«. "• ; . 

• 01 Ibid., p., 51 . • : ■- : /; ..33. ; 
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evidence. 502 Therefore, claims of live POWs can in part, be traced 
to fundraisers’ carefully crafted emotional solicitations and not to 
reliable! intelligence or genuine information. 

- Many of the issues raised in the Committee’s evaluation-of-the 
professional fundraising methods used by POW/MIA organizations 
should be addressed in the next Congress with appropriate legisla- 
tion. Clearly, legislative initiatives designed to make corporations, 
and, individuals more accountable for therepresentations..appep- 
ing in solicitation materials are warranted. In addition, legislation 
is needed to address the creative accounting methods which cur- 
rently permit charities to distort their fundraising expenses in re- 
ports filed with the IRS. The Committee recommends that these 
issues .be addressed by the Subcommittee on Consumer of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science and Transportation as 
well as the Subcommittee on Taxation and Debt Management of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 1 .. ■■ ;■ 

Significantly, the continuation of misleading solicitation materi- 
als over a period of years was fostered, in part, by a DIA directive 
classifying POW/MIA. reports received after August, 1979. This 
well-inteiitiphed pdlifyi imposed' to protect the whereabouts of any 
Americans who may be alive, had the effect of denying the public 
access to professional intelligence assessments of evidence, and fos- 
tered a cottage industry of bogus claims. 

This polify was inconsistent with a long-held view within the 
armed services and the organizations of POW/MIA next of kin. that 
there be full disclosure of all information about the fate of POW/ 
MIAs. It also may have indirectly led to a belief in the existence of 
thousands of credible POW/MIA live sighting reports which to date 
are open to interpretation. 

The failure of the U.S. Government to account for its POW/ 
MIAs created a situation in which a broad spectrum of citizens in- 
cluding decorated war veterans, former POWs and others, sought 
to force an accounting through the disse minati on of photographs 6f 
purported POWs and the use of solicitation materials predicated on 
the assumption that POWs remained captive in Southeast Asia 
after Operation Homecoming. 

It also led to an environment ripe for adventures and would-be 
rescuers who sought to find answers by conducting their own re- 
connaissance and rescue missions overseas— sometimes with the 
covert assistance of the Government. Those missions serve as fur- 
ther examples of how Government attempts to use private organi- 
zations in clandestine overseas operations can go awry. Contribu- 
tors were misled, money lost, time wasted, participants duped, and 
international relations between the UiS. and foreign governments 
tarnished. • . 

The reconnaissance and rescue missions also raise questions 
about the role that the Lao resistance forces have played in produc- 
ing questionable evidence about the existence of American POWs 
in Southeast Asia. ■ V'V 


i0S Ibid., p. 53. Eberle deposition, p. 79. Price deposition, p. 53. 
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Chapter 7: POW/MIA Families 

MISSING A LOVED ONE X'-v. 


Nothing'can produce emotion, passion and controversy like war. 
Hot could anyone ever forget the scene of a returning POW from 
Vietnani kissing the ground as he first set foot on U.S. soil after 
years of captmty, and the thrill of watching his wife and children 
run across the; tarmac and into his open arms? When a tfl dfc r 
comes home, it is a joyous reunion. 

_ War also claims victims and produces often untold suffering 
Men and women are killed, and their loved ones mourn. Tape! 

military funerals, tears of sadness and shattered dreams are 
al 1 products of war. One of the worst tragedies of all is that some 
simply become missing.” Their loved ones both mourn and hope. 
Jbejtears drag on,; and the Jong jraitJor answers canbecome-un- 
beatable, hi this regard, the Committee notes with sadness the 
teapc death last year of Mrs. Marion Shelton, the devoted wife of 
Capt Charles Shelton, USAP, the only serviceman still officially 
kte* by tiie Department of Defense as a "POW” captured in Law 
during the war. X • fTX 

• “^d worse tiui the emotional turmoil of "not know- 

mg? i — r — ^ 1 — 1 ■ "*■' •' • -• 1 — * ■ 


When a beloved son becomes missing in any war, par- 
ents like us become the living dead. 503 j 
He loved the Air Force and because of that love, I chose 
to servem the same branch. I feel I owe an awful lot to 
my big brother, Buddy. Not a day goes by that I don’t 
wonder what happened to him and if he could still be 
alive. 504 , x- 

)n I°5 Korean War POW/MIA families, this anguish has 
lasted .for four decades; for Vietnam War POW/MIA families, 
many have hoped and prayed for 20 years. 

^N^obal security is no longer a valid excuse for events 
that happened 40 year ago. . . 

, I feel the, American people need to understand some of 
the anguish that families experience when a father is 
taken away and there’s no explanation given to the child 
■■ astowhy. ... 


u*w»v 4UC0WVU©. x uon i Know wnat to say. 

except that as^ I write this memories of my childhood 
haunt me, and l am crying; They are tears of sadness, for I 
never met my father. 

I grew up wondering what he was like. I was told he : 
was dead. Then a year ago I found out he was probably 
taken prisoner of war at the time of the incident and 
might still even be alive. These days I cry, wondering 


“! & her _? f in action. . 

• Sister of •erviceman ihot down in December; 1972, f 
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about all the pain and suffering he must have endured, 
and I wonder if he’s still alive somewhere in Russia, or 
maybe someone else is still alive. 

. . . . j.‘Please -keep working on - the exchange of information - 
between our two countries. There are many good people on 
■ ■ . both sides willing to help. 805 

Another Korean War veteran and POW/MIA family membe 
also has wondered— and persisted in his efforts to find the tfuth- 
•• for more than 40 yeans: . . , V . 

I was a Korean War veteran; two tours of duty in Korea. 

I had four brothers on the front line at one time. My 
youngest brother was captured on November 4, 1950 at 
Anju, northeast of Anju, right up here on the map. 

In 1953, when the last group of prisoners of war were re- 

leased on September 3rd or 4th, and I looked.at thetelevi? 

sion set after I had gotten home— I came out all right— 

, : and I didn't see my brother’s name on that list, I told my 
mother and father there are three things wrong here. You 
.... have to be a prisoner of war, killed in action, or missing in ; 
action. That’s three categories. And I’m sure he was one of 
those three, and 1 was hoping he would have been alive, 
and is still alive today. . .'/v 

So, I made a promise to my mother and father in 1950 
that. I would never stop looking for him until I brought 
him-home, dead or alive. 506 ; — 

Families’ views and experiences 

^he Committee understands and it is impossible to make genere 
statements about specific family members who have all suffered i 
their own way from the tragedy of having a "missing” loved om 
Whether we speak of Vietnam or prior Wars, the pain is the sam< 

Families are diverse in their views, in the particular circun 
stances surrounding the loss of their loved one, in the experience 
they have had in dealing with their government, and in the feelin 
toward the Communist governments who hold answers. 

Some believe the U.S. Government had done all it can over th 
years; others believe it has bungled inexcusably. Some of thes 
families have decided to accent death and move on with their live! 
othere wait, convinced that living Americans remain in captivity 

No one among the Senators on this Committee is qualified t 
criticize the beliefs of the families. None of us has a missing love 
one. from a prior war. On these questions, every POW/MIA famil 
member has fair claim to be considered an expert iii the saddesi 
truest sense of the word. 

The families have suffered the indignities , of Communist goven 
ments who have refused to provide even basic humanitmian infoi 
mation and answers over the past half-century. They have endure 
the emotional roller-coaster ride of hope and failure year after yea 
after year. They have watched governments in Southeast Asia aril 

. *°* J»ne Reynolds Howard testimony, Nov. 10. 1992. 

Robert Dumas testimony, Nov. 10, 1992. 
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ble out remains and heard flat denials that records exist— and then 
seen that these documents existed all along. 1 ^ 

With the full cooperation of these governments in past years, re- 
sults would have been obtained for many POW/MIATfaniilies long 
ago. Fornier President Nixon himself said in January 1992: 

It has been obscene, the way they have just dribbM out 
information to these poor families who simply want to 
know whai happened. 507 , 

. The families have been the victims of fraud and they have seen 
their own ranks divided by intense differences over the best way to 
obtain results. Through it all, they have persevered. 

Through years of hot knowing, both during and after the war, of 
bearing the brunt of bureaucracies incapable of answering 'ques- 
tions or responding^ wenching and 

sometimes conflicting information, and of dealing with the inhu- - 
mane actions of former enemies, POW/MIA famiUes have unfail- 
ingly kept their hopes alive and realistic. ■ 

. The feelings and commitment of POW/MIA families may best 
have been summed up by the son of a serviceman shot down over 
Laos: 

I was 16 years old when my dad was shot down. Dad was 
42. He was a big man with a good sense of humor and a 
big appetite for life. He liked sports cars, bagpipe music, - 
Irish whiskey; he fished, he rode broncos in the Rodeo; he : 
loved New Mexico and the Air Force. - 
Tremember hiin vividly, and miss him terribly. Nonethe- 
less, I have long been resigned to the fact that he’s almost 
certainly dead, and resigned to the fact that I will prob- 
ably never know what happened to him. But that does not 
relieve me or you of the obligation to try to find out what 
did happen to him. '■t..---;;'-’- 

I don’t expect the impossible, only the confidence that 
» , the Government that ordered my father into combat is 
doing all that it can to determine his fate and that my 
. family knows all that this Government knows. 508 

Families’ central role in Committee's work 

; The Committee owes its creation to the activism of family mem- 
bers, and from the beginning we sought to work closely with POW/ 
MIA families. Family members were represented at the Commit- 
tee’s opening and closing hearings. In addition, the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman addressed the 1992 conventions of the National 
•League of Families and the National Alliance of Families. • 

To ensure that families’ concerns were addressed, the Commit- 
tee’s Chairman and Vice Chairman wrote to the primary nextof- 
kin of aU 2,266 then unaccounted for servicemen in January 1992, 
seeking their advice and participation. Over the course of the Com- 
mittee’s year in existence, more than 100 responded, and both the 

i0T Richard M. Nixon comments, “Larry King live/* Jan. 8, 1992. 

* 0i Testimony of Stove Morrissey, Dec. 3, 1992; 
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League and the Alliance have actively monitored the Committee's 

In addition, C-SPAN coverage of 18 of the Committee’s 22 open 
hearihgs 'has kepf an audience of 59 ‘ million viewers informed” 
“Please talk to as many families as you can— they are the only 
ones holding the truth,” one family member wrote. “I was glued to 
TV [coverage of the hearings] and watched until 5:30 a,m.” 

The questions before the American public are the ones that still 
gnaw at : the families. If there are leads that can be traced to a 
living American semcenian, then there must be facts, places, 
dates, and descriptions or names. Some of the rhetorical questions 
of activists have heen provocative, but at the same time the Gov- 
ernment has jealously guarded its documents. 

Through all of this, the families simply , want answers and re- 
sults. T he C ommittee ha s focused o n com pelli ng leads and q ueis- 
tions based on facts. The families deserved no less than ah honest 
search to understand the truth. We sought information from all 
sources, public and private, including activists and current and 

former government official s. __ ■ _ ~ "■ 

The ftmilies of the missing deserve nbt merely words, but ac- 
tions, answers, and— above all— the truth. The Committee has la- 
bored tirelessly in their behalf to provide them the truth. It is a 
labor of love, devotion, and gratitude. 

The search for answers 

-In families’ -search for answers, two ingredients are essential. 
First, they must know the U.S. is pressing Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia for all information they have. As the wife of a serviceman 
missing in Laos, explained: 

If these men are not alive today, it’s because they were 
either starved, executed, mistreated, or simply died of 
broken hearts in the last 20 years it has taken to go look- 
ing for them. They [the Lao or Vietnamese] know where 
iny husband is. I know this. My family will not rest until 
we find the fate of David. 509 

Second, families must know that the U.S. is doing all it can on 
behalf of missing servicemen. As Ann Mills Griffiths, the League’s 
Executive Director told the Committee: 

The vast majority of the POW/MIA families are realis- 
tic. We don’t expect miracles. We expect seriousness by 
; our own government, Executive and Legislative branches, 
rather than spontaneous reaction to the squeaky wheel or 
the latest editorial. 510 ./ 

Beyond that, however, what constitutes an answer about the fate 
of a missing loved one varies from individual to individual. To sat- 
isfy U.S. Government "accounting,” policy requires “the man alive, 
the man’s remains, or convincing evidence of why it’s not possi- 
ble.” 511 For families, the standard is generally different: photo- 

'> 0, HrdHcka‘testiino'ny ( Dec,3 f 1992. 
fl ? Griffiths testimony, Nov. 6, 1991. 

,M Griffiths testimony, Dec. 4, 1992. 
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graphs are compelling for some; for others, positively identified re- 
mains are the only acceptable proof; for still others, even remains 
are not convincing. % \ .''-C ^ ^ ■; 

~Manr^ 

merely clues acid; riot full answers; but few can accept, inexplicably 
conflicting information as satisfactory, even in a partial answer: 

[At the time of my brotheir's disappearanc 
told us that every effort was being made to locate him, in- 
cluding dropping leaflets with his picture. riionths 

later, the story changed. They said he had been engaged in 
a skirmish, that he was ahead of the majority group and 
then shot. No other information was provided at the. time 
arid we never got his body or, any of his personal effects. 

As far as my family is concerned, there are still many un- 

. 1 : 

men with him? Where are his things? *• 2 ; ; i 

I am nnt expecting a miracle, but I do want to know and 
have an e^planation/accounting of what took place. Were 

there, for example,; eyewitnesses? Is' tfeaic^ 

has previously been excavated? What the terrain? * 

My personal goal is to do for [him] what I couldn’t do then 
and resolve my grief issues. . . This is the least I can do; 

Leh and others like him made the ultimate wc^ * 8 

r It was during a monsoon, and due ta the terrain, a 
-- ground crew could not get to the plane and a helicopter 
could riot land; After about ^ven^^^^d^ 
them dead * * * we have wondered for 23 or 24 years. Just 
to know for sure~-something~-'Would help. My. mother has 
never remarried, thinking that someday a miracle might 
* happen and he could come home. We all need to know . . . 814 

He saved seven men and carried them to a safe place 
and then returned to his post. All of the men he saved 
have since died. This is just a father who is still hoping for 
that “someday” when we will hear more. 818 ■ 

If my father is dead, I want him brought back and 
buried at Arlington with the rest of the dead heroes. Be- 
cause no matter what anyone thinks of the futile arid 
tragic war in Vietnam, the men who fought there were 
heroes. If my father is alive after all these years, he must 
think we’ve forgotten him. I want him to know that we 
haven’t. There is still time to bring him home. If others 
are alive, we must bring them all home. My wish is 
v simple. If my father is alive, I want to know him, not 
things, about him. If he is dead, I want to be able to put a 
flower on his grave. 8 ? 8 

This search for the truth by the families was frustrated over the 
years by limited information from the governinents of Southeast 

•** Sister of serviceman missing since August, 1968. ■ ■ > / 

i,a Sister of serviceman missing in South Vietnam since September, 1968. 

, 8H Son of serviceman missing since 1968., 

* 18 Father of son missing in action. 

Letter, son of pilot shot down over North Vietnam. 
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Asia, and by our own government’s failure to provide satisfactory 
answers. In fact, according to many families, the policies and ac- 
tions of the U.S. Government during and after the war not only 
failed~to resolve the problems, buOhe lack of attentiofT and focus' 
in past years actually made things worse. 

For families whose experience with the Government has shat- 
tered their faith in it, only fully disclosure of everything the Gov- 
ernment knows will reassure them. 517 . ' 

U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS DURING THE WAR 

If there is one facet of the POW/MIA issue that is without ambi- 
guity, without disagreement, it is that the treatment accorded fam- 
ilies of missing Americans has deepened their anguish, not less^ 
enedit. r \ L-. •' .■ 

'.Wdr^Wp^ 

The difficulties confronting most families were rooted not only in 
their kin’s loss, but also in the secrecy surrounding the ; loss; At 
first, families were not told— sometimes for years-r-that their , hus- 
bands, sons or brothers had been captured. The impact of war-time 
secrecy on the lives of families can best be described in their j own 
words. As Donnie Collins, wife of then-Captain Tom Collins (cap- 
tured in October, 1965), testified: ■ 

Mrs. Collins. Tom was missing four years, two months, 
and two weeks, and I received a letter from him in Christ- • 

, mas of ’69. Now, I knew before then, but hot through any^ 
thing the Government did. I found on my own that Tom as 
seen alive in Hanoi in 1966. . ... .1 Was more fortunate 
than most family members. I had friends in high places. 

Sen. Smith. Do you have any reason to believe that any-, 
body in the United States Government knew he was alive 
alnd did not tell you? 

Mrs. Collins. Oh, yes, I’m certain that they did. 

When families were informed of their loved one’s fate, they 
rarely were given important details. As Mrs. Collins explained: 

I, as an MIA wife, was frustrated by knowing little, 
being left out of the loop, and it seemed at times being 
treated as the enemy, more feared by the administration 
and military intelligence than the North Vietnamese 
whom we should have been unified against. This was typi- 
cal of the attitude of the Government in those years. 

Another MIA wife, whose husband was lost in December, 1967, 

. was notified about my husband’s MIA status; by 
telephone, When I asked if my husband’s navigator, who 
he had trained with, was with him, Air Force would not 
give me an answer. ; . . since [his] navigator’s wife was . 

At publication time, , almost half of all POW/MIA families had responded to. a DoD ques- 
tionnaire asking their permission to include their kin's casualty files in the materials to be de- 
classified (in accordance with the McCain Amendment), Of the total, 38 percent assented; eight 
percent declined, and three percent asked to review their casualty files before making a deci* 
tion. . .v. ■ ;• . • ... 
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jpregnant, I did not want to call and upset her if lier inis- : 
band had not been on that plane. It took a sideways call to 
the Pentagon from one of the colonels on base to get the 
"T needediij&rmatiGndB^^ 

: the infonhation. f > ;; 

And all were cautioned to say nothing about their husbands, sons 
and btothers, so as not to give their captors leverage; over the men.: 

. v;. [^ey said, “you don't nead >6 know this, v ; ; if 
you were to let this out, this could cause his death— now, 
you wouldn't want to do that, would you?” I love that old 
hang-that-guilt-jkripHDn-them. 6 * 8 

The effect w^ devastating for mah^ one MlA wife explained: 

I needed the support bf other families who knew what I 
; was~going:throughrI~asked~m^ 

and sergeant to deliver my hand written notes to other 
wives who lived within 100 miles. There were only a few, 
but I did not know the names and right-to-privacy laws Aer’' V- ’ 
manded that ^ 

I offered my home as a rest or coffee stop when other 
women came to shop. When I received no word of reply 
from my notes, I accepted the fact that the other women 
wanted their privacy and I'd have to go it alone. 

Everyday some well-meaning civilian would call or come 
by and say, “My dear, I don't know how you do it.” I’d just 
be devastated! When they'd leave or hang up I'd .t hink , 

4 • Yesr-how do i do it?'' I really needed the support of the 
other women; the other wives of POW and MIA. . ; ’ 

Idid not learn for four years that my notes had not been 
delivered to the single hearings or picture viewings at the 
base. Why were we never allowed to get together? Why 
were my notes withheld? 519 

To her, the Government lost all credibility when its directives 
not to publicize the POW's fate 520 didn't change as soon as the 
U.S. knew its men were being tortured: 


**• Collins testimony, Dec. 8, 2992. 

f 11 Letter, Dec. 8, 1992.. 

J*° Mrs. Stockdale described the directives this way; 

Po u 8p j nng _r W ®«ths before Jim was shot down, a Commander Hill from Naval Air 
Famfic Headqu^rs had given rbnefmg to us wives in Air Group 16 about how we should 
“bjve wouf husbands were shot down and captured. . . i; v . 

™ Votes I took to share with wives who could not be there] was about 

ra ffi vr l n °tification, with every effort being made to do this in person. And if tnis was not , 
SSShedii? 611 te l e g ra ® m Phone, to piwent the primary next^fkin hearing the news from 

The next paragraph was about immediate recommended action by primary next-of-kin. Par- 

FrMm'aiaoadd be notified by telephone, we 
be warned not to release toy information about the prisoner and not to 
■ .Hr rw# W by the pren concerning his background. 

^ n ^ t ^/*hin sh°uld engage someone to act as her telephone operator, This 
gowoW-MWtrocted to accept no callsfrom foreign cities outside the limits of the United 
jP7 ^{ndahould be released about the prisoner or his family. All such 
^Public Information Officer at & Pacific Headquarter 
^^.rtandard aniwer to all news agencies should be, Mrs. Blank has no 
rfi rfi*” 18 *}“* Th® reasons for maintaining press silence art in the best 

interests of the prisoner. Any mformation other than name, rank, serial number and age can be 

, : • "■ W ■ 'r. • Continued 


Giving the Johnson Administration and its Ambpsador 
at Large in charge of prisoner of war affairs, Averill Har- 
riman, the benefit of the doubt, some might assume that 
: these' guidelines really were engendered in the best inter- 
est of the wives. , 7 . 7^,777 

That rationale became totally invalid for me, however, 
when the Johnson Administration learned for a fact cer* . 
tain that American prisoners of war were being brutally ; , > 
tortured; but continued to insist that we wives remain 
silent in order to continue our husband’s so-called good 
treatment by the North Vietnamese. 

: I know the Government knew of the brutal torture for a 
fact certain, because I was the conduit who delivered the 
message to the Johnson Administration. Averill Harriman 
never came off his insistence that we wives must keep 
quiet in order to ensure the so<alled good treatment of ' 
our loved ones. 

It was not until more than two years after Averill Harri- 
man knew our men were being tortured that Melvin Laird, 
Secretary of Defense in the newly elected Nixon Adminis- 
tration, publicly acknowledged the gross mistreatment of 
: our men and the violations of the Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to the treatment of prisoners of war. 

On the 19th of May, 1969, "when Secretary Laird first - 
; made this public announcement, Jim-Stockdale had been 
in prison for almost four years. . ; i 
No one in the Johnson Administration, not McNamara, 
nor Rusk, nor the Bundy brothers, nor Clifford, ever ' 
seemed to realize that we wives were not so stupid as to 
not be able to figure out that they wanted to suppress the 


skillfully used in psychological warfare to coerce the prisoner to aid the Communist propaganda 

Pr ^Mctures of the family of the prisoner can also be used as coercion and thus be detrimental to 
the welfare of the prisoner. . ‘ . ’ . > 

“Treatment of the prisoner. We were told prisoners at present are being well treated by the— 
excuse me; Prisoners at present are being treated. and authorities have every reasonto believe 
that this condition will continue. If present conditions do continue, the prisoner will probably 
not have to undergo brutal torture. The family of the prisoner can expect that eventually the. 
Communists will announce that the prisoner has signed some paper which he would pot sign 
under normal circumstances. The family should not comment on this announcement as the in- 
formation is probably correct ; : ' • ’ !, S 

/.‘All prisoners to date have signed some paper which they would not be expected to do unless 
victims of psychological warfare. . ' ^ , • „ ' ; /: 

“Any medals awarded the prisoner in his abeence should be accepted by the family ,of the 
prisoner when they are offered. The family may expert to see pictures of the prisoner m various 
compromising roles released by the Communists for propaganda purposes. Comments about such 
pictures only Kelp serve the purposes of the enemy. ' m I, ,■ . V 

! "Communication with the prisoner. We were told the family will be given an addr«s through 
which they can write to the prisoner. All letters should be of a very general nature. Children or 
friends should not be mentioned or referred to other than in general terms. Families are warned 
to delete terms of endearment from their mail, as these can be used to the prisoner’s detriment 
“No letters should be written that one would not be able to tolerate if printed on the front 
page of any newspaper. ; "• 

*Mail may eventually be received from the prisoner and will probably be forwarded through 
the International Bed Cross. These letters will also be of a very general nature and will not 
contain any of the usual terms of endearment used by the prisoner. “ - , V 
‘ “Packages may be mailed to the prisoner but there will be ho assurance of delivery. 

“My final entries say, families are strongly urged not to intercede on behalf of the pnsoner 
without State Department approval. Independent intercessions on the part of the. individual 
could seriously damage negotiations being conducted on behalf of the prisoner by the State De- 
partment ~ r- , 
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truth about our men’s circumstances in order to keep the 
American public from being emotionally involved in the 
Vietnam War.. v*: 'Vi V V /'i 

■" Just as they never called up; the reserves or imposed' 
rent, controls, they didn’t want the truth about pur men’s 
torture to emotionally involve the American people in 
■ their stick and carrot war. ivV ' ; 

I knew only too well they had started their war under 
false pretenses, because my husband bad led all of the air 
strikes in the Tonkin Gulf incidents. President Johnson 
had even doubly endangered all of the lives of the men in 
the first air strike against the North Vietnamese main* 
land by announcing their arrival to the enemy on the 
radio an hour and a half before they arrived. 

The gag order was too much-forsqine:- „ . . ; . ... J 

Mrs. Collins. Let me just go back and point out a couple 
of things. That Tom was heard on the radio. He was seen 
coming out of the plane. He had a wing man; there were 
smother two in the formation. He was seen on the ground. 
So they did know he got on the ground. They did talk to 
him. Yet even later on, they never allowed anyone who 
; was with him on his wing or behind him, the two behind 
him, to tell me anything at all, even that bare little ele- 
ment to hang onto. - ; .v--,’ Vi 

As I say, lean deal with dead. . * . But missing, they 
didn’t know how to deal with missing. So they decided that 
the best thing to do was don’t tell the families anything. 

I want to remind you that Tom was security ops officer.; 
Because of that, he had such a security clearance you 
would never achieve to, Senator. John will tell you that. 
And because of that, I was brought into the loop and I was 
also part of the security clearance. So Tom didn’t marry a 
dodo who fell off the turnip truck when it went through 
town on Saturday. Most pilots did not. 

Vice Chairman Smith. That is very obvious, by the way. 

Mr. Collins. Thank you. And because of that, why they 
could not sort out and tell the families the basic elements. 
When I later found out in early ’68 that they had had this 
information in his jacket* I was angry but I told no one, 
including his parents, what was in the jacket, no one. 

Now, if you read my testimony you realize that I was 
jumped on by big-time people. I mean State Department 
threatened me with youre going to shut up or eke, and I 
never could figure out what or else was. I guess the firing 
squad, send Tom to Hanoi, something equally obnoxious. 

As I responded to them finally, no military has control 
over a wife. Only the military member himself may disci- 

E line her. So if you can find Tom and get him home and 
e wants to kick me in the rear end, let him go at it, but 
don’t threaten me. And finally I had to call friends in high 
; places to get the State Department off me because I decid- 
ed, in ’66, to . ask some questions in the public. So I was 
; probably the first one to get swatted. 
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Secrecy’s effects Yv'Y;.- Y r :,; : \'.Y Y ;Y- : 

The: secrecy had two distinct ill effects. First, it back-fired: 

7 - 7 — 7 — -r—.—— the— old— military— cliche-that- wives— and— families—— ; — 
should, be told nothing and should know nothing was, and 
I presume to some degree is still, the rule. This is an over- 
reaction to legitimate military security needs, and has 
probably resulted in more inadvertent leaks through, igno- 
rance than if the spouses and families had been brought 
into the network in matters that concerned them. . . . Had 
they brought us into the loop, telling us the things that we 
had a right to know from the onset, we would never find 
. Y' ourselves in this position today. ; . 

Secondhand far more damaging to both families and subsequent 
Government efforts, t he sec rec y ma de families an easy mark for 
anyconartisYwith information to peddle, KTGdllins’ words: "Y7Y~ 

The closed-door attitude of the Government, which start- 
ed and became ingrained in the early war years, has con- Y 
tributed greatly to making the fainilies vulnerable and 
prey for the antiwar activists on the left and the con art- , 
ists and mystics on the fight; If. the Government was silent ; 
to their questions, then where were they to go for informa- 
. ’ tion and help? Some elements of both groups meant well, 

: but their impact has been cruel to the families . 521 

Another witness, Carol Hrdlicka, laid the blame for fraudulent 
schemes more forcefully at the Government’s door: 

I can appreciate these other scams, but I have to tell you 
that if our Government had done their job in the first 
place, I wouldn’t be in the situation where I could be a 
victim or Carol Collins could be a victim .* 22 

In sum, another MIA wife said: 

I tell you as I told the [PFOD] hearing: if a situation like 
this happens again I hope you all are smart enough to 
know you can trust the families with inside knowledge to 
protect them from con artists. I did not bite when asked 
for a donation to bring home the men. I felt I had paid 
enough . 5 ? 3 Y'YY\ 

Mis-reporting " ■,\ ; Y: v : "Y:’- Y^ Y'YY''YYYv : 'Y.Y 

• ' When evidence suggested death Y 

: Tragically for many families, strong incentives existed for 
combat veterans to soften the blow that reporting a buddy killed in 
action would deliver to families. Admiral Stockdale felt the pres- 
sures after he witnessed a plane go down: * : Y : '. ; :: ; Y 

He was in an AD— last called a Mayday, hit about 1,000 
. feet going in a steep dive, and of course, as you know, 
John, [there was] no ejection seat in that plane. They went 

: 1 Collins tertiinony, Dec. 3. 1992: ■ . • 

. Hrdlicka testimony, Dec. 3,1992. 

; »« Letter, Dec. 8, 1992. 
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our there the next morning aind they found that the Vietr 
namese Had removed the debris. 

And the squadron commander said the guy is— he’s 
dead. - And~Iwent up -to see Captain Bart Connally and I 
said I’m just getting started in this thing. And I sent the 
message, whether I should have called him KIA or MIA. 

. . He said, “I did this in World War H, of course, and, he 
said, there’s a great temptation to do the wife a favor. But 
in : the long run I think you do her an injustice, because 
you’re giving her the wrong: message. If you think he’s 
dead, say hfe’s dead. - "vvV..;.. o'.' 7 

Now, I did that [reported the man killed in action]. ... 

I’ve been told that people who were seen to spin in the 
traffic pattern and crash in their plane were listed as MIA 
for that same darned reason. We ought to think of a better : 
way fo compensate families besides lying td'thlSm. r . " 7 

Gen. Vessey had experienced the same situation: 

Sen. McCain. You and I have discussed, and I men- 

"v tioned toTAdmiral Stockdale - yesterday, “this very : tragic sit- • 

uation that exists when a person is listed as missing or 
captured, especially in the case of the air war. 

There were cases that we know of— Admiral Stockdale 
cited one yesterday, where the plane hit the ground and - 
exploded and no chute was cited; but with the knowledge 
- that if that person is declared dead; all benefits cease after 
his death (gratuities, insurance, etc.), [his buddies listed] , 
that person as missing. Then the pay and benefits contin- 
ue for an indeterminate length of time. ■ . , 

Do you have any idea how we can get around this dilem- 
ma, General? . 

Gen. Vessey. . ; , It’s something that drives our making 
inaccurate reports. The very fact that you deprive your 
comrade’s family of their livelihood by declaring him dead 
. . . so the inclination generally has been, if there’s any 
doubt at all, move [the status report] toward the missing 
rather than face the facts. . . i I think the present system 
will drive us to the same problems that we had from the 
war in Vietnam. a.:/ - 

In 1973, Lt. Cdr. George Coker cited two examples of what he 
had seen as a Navy pilot in an address to the National League of 
Families: .-‘.'vv- o.o;''vC" 

oC A guy is flying, he does see his wingman shot down. Two 
guys go in, and they’re deader than a doornail. He’s think- 
ing to himself, “If I report that they’re dead, .the wife’s 
going to be brokenhearted, she’ll get death gratuities, and 
that’s it. If I report him MIA, his j)ay keeps going, and it : 
will cushion the blow for a .little while.” 

" “I just saw your son fly into the ground.” Do you think 
I’m going to tell you that? Hell, no, because the way I 
think, if I tell you your son got target fixation and flew 
into the ground, to my way of thinking, what I would be 
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saying to you is, “You know, what you had for a son is a 
rem 'idiots : . 

, That's not true, so what am. I going to say? “Well, he 

:-fl6w*down,~and-he^probably~lost:controlrhe“was probably; 

hit, by a, 57 or something and lost control of the aircraft 
and went M But Tm not going to > say, “I think he had 
. ■ taxget '^fixataon, 

But now fve given you ai shred of hope. Ifs not ah out- 
and-out false report. I told you he flew into the ground, 
but I just twisted 'why/ So. now he has the option of eject- 
■ \ mg.* 24 :.v *' -. 7 . . 

When evidence pointed to life 

However, the Committee also uncovered cases where servicenaen 
were reported as dead, in view of information suggesting survival. 
" I ^ eoverr ^ -f ^^ili® 8 ^ were : never provided 

.For example, the Committee notes the following comments from 
the family members of two cases in particular: ! , : : 

^ Plu^udore was officially listed as KIA/ 
®~1992 case . .narrative from the . JTF--FA indicates 
that PAVN forces may have captured him. In 1992, Plumadore’s 
sister wrote to the Pentagon: v ' 

If what l am told is correct and the government contin- 
ue® to withhold intelligence data on my brother’s capture 
that has been concealed from his family for 25 years* I 
ssubmit -to r you the following questions: What reason is 
there for, secrecy now? Why am I not entitled to know ev- 
erything about my brother that you know? 625 

USAF, was listed as missing in Laos since 
1 ■ Ii family was only provided the initial loss report, but re- 
cently discovered that there was additional information which sug- 
gested that Coady may have survived his incident. In 1969, the U.S. 
Embassy in Laos reported a possible correlation between Coady 
and. a similar, name reported by a POW who returned in 1969. 
Coady s sister wrote to the Committee in August 1992: : 

Wheniriy family asked if there was any information on 
m y brother, we were told there was nothing but the initial 
report of his loss. I could hot believe that after 17 years of 
believing the Air Force I found out that there was infor- 
mation regarding my brother not given to the family. I 
find this totally unacceptable. 526 C 1 

A final example concerns a serviceman believed dead duririg the 
war, but subsequently determined' to have been captured. This ex- 
ample was brought to the Committee’s attention in November 1991 
^dy^ the daughter of Col, John O’Grady, who 
was captured in 1967 in Vietnam: 

: O’Grady. I testffir before you today on behalf of my : 
lather, Col. John 0 Grady, who is finally known to have . 


114 Coker, Oct 27, 1973. 

•i! letter July 14, 1992. 

■ Coady Rainey letter Aug. 29, 1992. 
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been captured alive. This information could have been ob- 
tained many years ago, but after 24 years, I can finally tell 
you how many cigarettes were in his -packj and I-can- also 
tell you where his actual captors live today. Yet this infor- 
mation was not released to me directly or readily. This in- 
formation was only released to me accidentally. . . . up 
until 1991, August of this year, they have disputed that 
my father was in fact captured alive. , 

Sen; Smith. . . . but now they say otherwise? 

O’Grady. Now they say it, based upon the fact that they 
have finally found his actual captors and they interviewed 
them in detail.* 2 ? 

Public relations campaign v 

Nifteti enormous pre^i^ from tK)W/MIA 
families, the U.S. Government began to publicize the plight, of the 
POWs in order to keep pressure on the North Vietnamese and gain 
support for the wan* at home. 11 

' The courageous attempts by H. Ross Perot are particularly note- 
worthy. His efforts to bring food, medicine, arid Christmas pack- 
ages to POWs in 1969 and 1970 and to publicize their condition im- 
proved the way they were treated, as returned POWs later de- 
scribed when they returned.. President Nixon’s description details 
Perot’s activities and their impact: , - 

Ross-Perot supported what we were trying to do in Viet- 
nam, unlike many other people in the business community 
who took a walk, and I appreciate that. He did everything 
he could to help the POWs while many others were doing 
nothing at all. At a time when many people in the Ameri- 
can establishment were not supporting the POWs, Ross 
Perot was doing so. 528 

Sen. Smith noted Perot’s accomplishments when he welcomed 
him to testify in August: 

My words of thanks for your efforts, Mr. Perot, pale in 
comparison to the recognition you have already received 
from former POWs themselves, the families, and our na- 
tion’s veterans groups. As many know, Mr. Perot has a 
painting proudly hanging in his office which is signed by 
all the POWs who came home in 1973, thanking him for 
drawing public attention to their plight. I also note that 
the Department of Defense awarded Mr: Perot its highest 
V civ ilian honor- for his efforts — the Defense Medal of Diistin- 
’ guished Public Service! 529 v--’ 

But the P-R cam p ai g n had a stark down-side >s well, as families 
learned when -the war ended and many forgot the POWs. In 1972, 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird held a press conference to pressure 
Vietnam by focusing on 14 men not on Hanoi’s list of POWs. All 
14 men were known to be alive, on the ground in North Vietnam, 

: O'Grady testimony, Nov. 6, 1991. ■ ■ • 

' Nixon. interview, July 1992. 

.. ”» Sen. Smith, Aug. 12, 1992. 
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or were at one time actually identified by the North Vietnamese as 
having been captured, he told his audience. 530 

W73, when not one of those 14 came home— including Ronald 

Dodge 1 whowasshown r mcaptivity jJ in-i972rin-"r"ParisMatch 

photo-there was no follow-up press conference. No similar U.S. 
effort was mounted again publicly to raise families’ unanswered 
questions about their loved ones’ fates to public attention. The fam- 
ilies, feeling of being abandoned, with their men, still persists: As 
Dodge s widow explained: 

Sen. Reid. What more do you think we as a committee 
could do that we have not done? > . . 

hfe. Otis. . . . what I’ve been wanting is for the public to 
really care; And I know it’s been really too long, but the ; 
Government and the media didn't press this in the begin- 
: jun^:.They.jiM-{^umed:.evei7body: was-deadi-And-we-felt;^- 
so abandoned because not only did our Government or the 
media care, but the public didn’t seem to care. 55 ? 

POST-WAB GOVERNMENT POLICIES . 

Presumed finding of death f v " ... : 

For years after the war ended, few Americans wanted to re-ex- 
amme its effects; families’ questions were greeted with silence. 

, \ ^? en > beginning in 1978 and continuing through 1981, came prof 
peedings to declare missing servicemen dead. The “presumptive 
findings of death ’ pitted families against the Government, with 
many trying to prove life against a presumption so strong that 
event post-capture photographs and other “hard evidence” failed to 
persuade the judges. Only one, Charles Shelton, remained listed as 
the symbolic POW. 

For those who; accepted the death of their kin, the proceedings 
were welcomed. They provided finality for a situation that left fam- 
dangling, letting families go on with their lives. But for those 
^rm- • gotten satisfactory answers, the rulings were traumat- 
ic. Their own words best express the experience: 

. ■ These men-— many — were declared dead not on informa- 
tion, but on the lack of information, that we had. 

... Your comment that 'this thing has taken on a life of 
its own’ is so very true. It has taken over my life, and 
- many others’ unable to go through the steps of grief and 
; dying and acceptance because of this limbo. 532 

Commander Dodge’s status change hearing was in Feb- 
rqary 1979. The next-of-kin had to prove the missing serv- 


.. . J 10 a muh-mash that included one reported by a returned POW to have 

^ ^ WWa by neither the DIA nor their own services and 

10 U rf l S£ e i?25» e k!l. t ^if P0 ^*. tyP? W} bu l not th * ir own aeryice. To date, the remains of 
h^^^^ ha. wen photogn.ph. doeumm,, 

^ 3 y 1992 , of J , anii Otis Dodge, wife of POW lost in May, 1967. Ronald 
" turnt<1 >n the early 1980s; in December 1992, Senators Kerry and Smith 
* document, believed authentic by the DIA, indicating tjmt he 

Ml Letter fro ® the wife, of a serviceman missing in South Vietnam since March, 1968. 
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iceman alive. The Government, with all of their resources, 
did not have to prove him dead. 533 - 

y ^ In 1977, the Air Force Casualty Office conta c ted me and 
advised me that they were going to review David's case, 
and unless I had any hew. evidence that he was alive, they 
; were going to declare him dead. I then stated that I had no 
evidence since I was not allowed access to intelligence. 

Why is it that the burden of proof is always on the fanii- 
v : ;iies?.? a V ' : ■: 

The process, and not only its conclusion, worsened the matter for 
many famili es. As the wife of a serviceman missing in Laos in De- 
cember 1967, explained: 

He said the hearing would be held and told me the day. 
t tol d him I'd get in touch with m y chil dre n a nd we'd be 
down. He said, “Oh, you don’t need to come, ft is just a s 
he a ring. We will let you know about it.” I said, “You are 
talking about killing off my husband legally. The way 
you’ve t alked to me so far. I don't trust yo u.” v f . • . ; 

. . . . . He said, “Isn’t there anything I can do?’’ I said, 

“You can make reservations for me at the visiting quar- 
ters. There will be my son, two daughters, my mother and ; 
myself.” He said, “Oh, I can’t do that. You can’t stay 
there. You’ll have to get a motel.” > : . : y . . ' 

- They closed my husband’s case and declared him killed .:... 
in action as of August 17, 1979. He was snch an honorable, 
straightforward man; he would not be pleased with the sit- 
uation I’d been placed in all of these years. 535 

The League of Families chronicled the process from families’ per- 
spective: ... 

Immediately after the signing of the Paris Accords, Jan- 
uary 27, 1973, the Department of Defense planned to initi- 
ate presumptive finding 6f death rulings based on U.S. 
knowledge of incident circumstances and lapse of time 
without information to indicate the individual was still 
living. What was obviously not yet available was knowl* 
edge from the Vietnamese, Lao or Cambodian 
■/' governments . . . the families, under the umbrella of the 
League, initiated a class-action suit to stop the status re- 

The court decided that PNOK [primary next-of-kin] 
receiving compensation must be provided hearing rights. 

The Defense Department extended these rights to all 
PNOK, whether or not currently receiving government 
benefits. • • $ 

Some in the League publicly offered to return their gov- 
ernment pay if active-duty status could be retained. This 
was to prevent the Indochinese governments from throw- 
ing back the claim ; that our own governnient had legally 


MJ Otis testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 

V 4 Hrdlicki testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 
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determined our relatives were dead: This, too, was unsuc- : 
cessful. ■■ ' >■' 

With the presumptive fin dings of death cam e an other 
problem; the more presumed* dead, the fewer it appeared ~ 
were still prisoner, missing or unaccounted for from the 
Vietnam War. We, the families, knew that legal adminis- 
: trative rulings had nothing to do with accountability and 
that the numbers were actually more [than mere num- 
bers)— they were Americans. . .;. 5S6 

Chonging definitions . 

At the same time, the U.S. Government added to the POW/MIA 
list. At the end of 1978, 224 were listed as POWs; by the end of 
1980, that had grown to 2,500— simply by changing the definition 
t n include war-tim e killed -i n - action . .''.v, - 

Taken together, the action seemed to signal that the Government 
had made a decision was being made to move on— that one service- 
man, whose fate was uncertain, now would, get the same level of 
attention as the.next, whose death w^ witn^sed by his comrades. 

The solution was satisfactory to no one, and the str6ke-of-a : peh 
changes, based not on facts but on some other consideration, raised 
even more questions about the sense and sincerity of Government 
efforts. 

Live-sighting reports -■ . f'- 

'■■■ For scores of families— including some whose kin’s remains had 
been returned— the next information to be confronted came with 
the flood of Vietnamese refugees: reports that Americans were 
alive in Southeast Asia. The reports were tantalizing, and the 
heavily blacked-out sections of classified information made them 
more so. The slowness of live-sighting investigations, and the fruit- 
less efforts of families to gain access to the intelligence contained 
in hundreds of these reports, marked a new battlefront for many 
families. '••’./ 

Questions during the mid-1980s about the sincerity of U.S. efforts 
heightened families* concerns. While some of the allegations of con- 
spiracy or incompetence cam e with fund-raising appeals, others 
were leaked by insiders with no readily apparent motive besides al- 
truism. A spate of internal DIA reviews spelled out the agency s 
shortcomings and, for many, confirmed fears that the “highest na- 
tional priority” label assigned to POW/MIA efforts by the Reagan 
Administration was nothing more than words. 

/ Repapiation of remains 

For some 379 families, the next development was the return of 
remains from Southeast Asia. In many cases, the remains were 
only fragments of bone, sometimes commingled in the casket with 
another serviceman who had died in the same crash. Sometimes, 
they were determined to be the remains of Asian people; in a few 
cases, they were found to be animal bones. Serious questions about 
the capability of the U.S. lab that identifies remains to make accu- 

•HGrifnUtt letter, Aug. 6i 1992. 
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rate determinations further shook families’ faith in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment (see Chapter 5)! 

i—In-the-halfrcentury-since-World^Warll.-technolo^-has-bettered 
the chance of identifying remains, but the science is far from sin 
exaictone. 

, There have been so many conflicting reports concerning 
Bill. : We have always felt he was alive, and being held in 
Russia, even though remains (a few single teeth said to 
compare favorably with Bill’s) was sent home in November 
of 1957. When we had the casket opened by court order, 
we found a sack with a few single teeth and a few bone 
fragments so that identification was impossible as far as 
we were concerned. We buried the body as Bill, even 
though we still believed that he was in Russia. 

"lVe~frave“felt so” helpless aR-these yeare,' "^ying “and ' : 

trying to get positive proof of whether he is in Russia or 
not. My parents both died believing that the U.S; Govern- J 
ihent had not been honest with them. . . . 837 

The combination of: 

past experience with the Government on POW/MIA matters; 

only partly conclusive results; and XXX ; :;, X 

the new number of bones available to make the determina- 
. tion ■ - , .. , ■ ' _ , _ _ - ■ - . . ' 

makes it impossible for many families to accept' the remains as 
proof of their kin’s death. . ; 

Each day I wait, and look, and hope for some revelation 
as to how did my son die— if he did! Oh yes, I know my 
Government considers [his case] a closed book because 
Hanoi sent back a box of bones with his name on it. But , 
there was no identification tag, nor picture, nor anything 
in the way of personal effects found on his person returned 
to us. No fingerprints! No dental records! 

I do know Hanoi had David either dead or alive— the 
Pravda (1965) article told me that. He did not go down in 
his plane as previously thought. I want any an j all infor- 
mation my Government has on David— my family can 
handle it! . . ., , 888 . 'yr ■ 

Casualty officers .'XX.X v;'. YVXXOV 

I was shocked, surprised and stunned . . . . It took some 
getting used to, and I can’t describe the overwhelming 
relief I felt, knowing how, where and when he died, and 
that: it was quick. . , . My baby, Sue, was six weeks old 
when the telegram was delivered tome. . 7 . In an instant, 

I [had] lost my husband, home, status as a wife, social life,: 
my planned future— and I was just getting over childbirth. 
X.Xl heard nothing from the three surviving crew members. 

All official business was handled by mail. I had no advisor 
; or advocate from the military to help me sort out my life 

•**’ latter from the sifter of a serviceman captured near Burma during World W«r II. 

Letter, December 1992. .“ ■■ ; 
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and figure out what I should do. I felt abandoned! . a 
way must be found to see that dependents of men who died 
serving their country are given the personal support they: 

■ ■ v. heed. 539 ■' o. : 

The Defense Department has come a great distance! since the' 
days of telegrams announcing the loss of a serviceman. Today, offi- 
cers serve the point of contact for families and the efforts of most 
are well-regarded by the families they.serve. . . . : J , 

However, few have the experience and clout needed to pry infor- 
mation but of the DIA, and their stints in the job are short: except 
m the Air Force, assignments last no more than three -years. This 
forces families to drive the information-gathering process— and 
their lack of security clearance and knowledge ill-equips them to 
get the answers they seek. V; .■ 

Simply put, the a g encies of o u r Gove rnment respnngiKlo 
for the MIA issue do not provide us of their own volition 
and in a timely manner all information that they had 
about my father’s fate, despite their often-repeated prom- 
ise t o do just that. 8 40 !' -y 7 ■ y ■> 7. 

The inability of casualty officers to satisfy families’ le^timate 
needs for information often worsens communication. In their eager- 
ness to learn all they can, many families have turned to other 
channel— pressing intelligence analysts or private activist for more. 
The different interpretations, and sometimes different facts, ob- 
tained through these channels have' exposed a bureaucracy that is 
; lumbering and often senseless in its operations. It has left many 
families unsure about who to believe. 

Our family has never been officially told that Steven 
was taken prisoner, but we had received a declassified doc- 
ument from another POW/MIA family, that stated Steven 
was positively identified by photograph in November of 
1968 (three months after his disappearance) as being take n 
prisoner. I do not know which list he now falls under, the 
111 confirmed to have died in captivity or the 133 of whom 
no other information is available. I’m sure we will be noti- 
■ fied in time. ' . :■ 

I just wanted to say we are proud of Steven for his un- 
selfishness in fighting for his country, and how proud we 
are of you and the committee for having the courage to 
look into this matter to the extent you have in order to re- 
■ solve the issue. 541 ; . 7/, \ 

Secretary Cheney’s plan to use the POW/MIA office to trouble- 
shoot is commendable, but further efforts to unify POW/MIA oper- 
ations are needed. Too much is lost in “translation” between the 
men women in the field and POW/MIA families, because informal, 
uor goes first through DIA and then casualty office channels. Of- 
tentimes, information also is passed through the Inter-A gen cy 


.w7«M°C , ? vioen “ m " n “ October, 1982; advised by telephone in November, 1992 

that Soviet* had recovered his remain*. . 

ml. SSS® *?orri»ey. son of M*j. Robert Morrimev, lost inXaoe in November, 1972. 

“ ‘ >)inl9‘ 
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Group (see Chapter 5), farther delaying notification of the individ- 
ual’s family. ' 'V . ' ; - 

While the Committee recognizes the n eed for some “channels,” it 
also urges DoD ' to let the public^ and especially family members, 
hear directly from those who have first-hand information about 
searching for unaccounted-for servicemen. 842 

r -;- FAMILIES TURN, ELSEWHERE FOR HELP 

S Miftono/ League offomifies . 

he League’s origins can be traced to the West Coast during the 
1960s. Sybil Stockdale, wife of Admiral James Stockdale, the 
ranking POW in the “Hanoi Hilton,” initiated the movement 
which evolved from a loosely organized, small group of families 
into the for mal org anization now known as the National League of 
FamifieTof American Prisoners ahdMissingihSoutheast Asia. 

The impetus for this action was the strong belief by these POW 
families that the U.S. Government’s policy of keeping a low profile 
on POW/MIAs was unjustified and causing the families undue 
pam^-^d perhaps even m the lives, health and' the very 
return of their missing loved ones (as described above in “War- 
Time Secrecy.”) ... -V ' V-"'. 

In October 1968, the first media account of a POW story was pub- 
lished. As a result of that story, many families began to communi- 
cate directly with each other. What once was a small group grew to 
hundreds and ultimately several thousand family members. ' - 

The League’s first major activity was to directly confront the 
North Vietnamese delegation in Paris with inquiries about the fate 
of their loved ones. On other occasions, family members travelled 
to Laos and Vietnam on their own to seek answers. 

Over the past 25 years, both during and after the war, the 
League has pressed hard through its public awareness programs 
and its intense pressure on the U.S. Government to get answers. 
The League’s goals are: : 

to obtain the release of all prisoners; 
repatriation of all recoverable remains; 

. ■ to provide the fullest possible accounting for all of the miss- 
ring. : '■■■ vy. ... "■ ' •• \ >;■■■•, :;V.: ■' ; : ■ 

Through the U.S. Government’s POW/MIA Inter-Agency Group, 
the League has participated over the last decade in the develop- 
ment of official policy in the areas of intelligence and diplomatic 
efforts on the POW/MIA issue. The participation of the League’s 
Executive Director, Ann Mills Griffiths, as a member of the IAG 
has led to great controversy and division among family members 
(see Chapter 5), but even critics recognized that Griffiths’ participa- 
tion on the IAG has given the League a key role in influencing gov- 
ernment polity on the POW/MIA issue, however. In addition, the 
Committed recognizes that the League has provided a continuity to 
changing U.S. officials’ responsible for polity on this issue spanning 
25 years and five Presidencies of both political parties. 

M * Until the Committee’s November 1991 hearings, field investigators had not spoken public^ 
ly about their work. 



The National Alliance of families 

5 e Ajiiaij ce was founded in Seattle in June 1990 under the lead- 
ftship of Dolores Alfond, sister of Maj. Victo^ 

enort to unite family members, former POWs arid other citizens 
Who seek information on missing personnel from , World War II, the 
Korean^Gonfliot, Cold War incidents, and the Vietnam War. 

' , v T *^^v^^i^^hce , 'also ■ has heeh' a strong advocate: for the declassifica- 
tion of all Government documents pertaining to the missing from 
these ware. Another of the National Alliance has 

been to educate communities (including public and civic orgahiza- 
tions, schools, and the general public) about POW/MiA issues. Like 
the League, the Alliance also has held major forums with family 
members and Government official in Washington, D.C, . ; 

Another j ; natural alternative for families hungry for information 
was the men who served with \theu*- ;hcfcc‘'’fiurid‘.' 
orteii secretive: officially; the Government observed servicemen’s 
privacy rights; unofficially , rindiyiduff 
information as personal favors, and witnesses regularly reached 
out to their buddies' families voluntarily. For untold numbers of 
families, the stories that these witnesses told made the difference. 

rl know my brother went down into the South China Sea. ' . 
The radar technician was a very good friend of the family 
and he watched the plane go down into the .sea. So I feel I 
know where by brother is. I feel he was not captured, so as 
far as I m concerned, he's gone. Let him lie in peace.® 48 

For some Veterans, though, the requests continued— from family 
mempere unable to accept their necessarily incomplete stories, or 
from children who wanted to hear it first-hand. Often, the requests 
were not only for the facts of a 20-year-old incident, but for an ex- 
planation ^of the war itself, an answer to rumors, and more. In one 
letter to the son of an MIA, his co-pilot struggled to answer cosmic 
questions with a careful recounting of facts: 

What happened to your dad and I was the real definition 
of rotten coincidence . . [W e were on a mission to make] 
strikes into Laos and Cambodia to stop supplies from get- 
tm gi mfo South Vietnam from the North. We didn't talk 
much about them only as a matter of policy; There were 

: not secret missions" or CIA-driven . . . . 

As^wfe rolled in and released the bbmbs, two anti-aircraft 
rounds^ struck the airplane on the starboard (right) side, 
forward of the engine intake. The explosion caused the 
to explode also and the right wing blew off at the 
told. At this point, we looked at each other and ejected 
trom the aircraft. I went out a second or so before Mike 
“4 wound up on the west side of a small river. He was on 
tne east ... the material and people we were after were 
there. , y-; • y \ ' 

44 3 siiter of KIA-BNR. • : ^ 



I gathered my stuff, hid it, called our wingmanand tried 
to talk to Mike oh the radio kind of all at oiice. I also 
found that my hands and face were burned pretty well and 
there -was some shrapnel in- my arm and -head. -At this 
\ point, these were the least of our problems. I then tried to 
find Mike by wandering around in the jungle in the dark 
(12:30 tun.). Not a good idea as I fell down a small cliff (8- 
. 10 feet) and had to climb out. At this time I could see 
down to the river and saw 4-6 troopers come across the 
river and head my way. I hid in a bamboo thicket and 
waited. . V..iy:7 " 

There was enough evidence that Mike might be held in 
the general area where we were hit that a “bright light” 
team was interested to attempt to find and rescue him, 

They are mercenaries that “lived in the area.” They found 
nothing indicating his having been there. You’ve bOen told 
the rest and most likely more than I. It was hard to 
accept, but I feel he was killed that first night, I would 
• hope that I was wrong. 

: ^ Your dad was a great guy and a good friend. He did his : 

job better than most, but unfortunately was killed. The 
. best part is he was doing what he loved the most. 544 . " 

JViwjfe groups. . 

... you become obsessed. You cannot sleep, eat, work, 
because you would waltz with the devil to bring one man 
home. 54 ? 'C?. v 4"- : •' y ' Xj-C •; '■'V'YrVv 

The Government’s shortcomings in live-sighting investigations 
and elsewhere prompted some families to turn to latter-day 
Rambos, as well as to responsible veterans and family organiza- 
tions, for additional help. 

Most of us have been tempted at some point to partici- 
pate in some form of POW rescue based on nothing more 
than questionable and circumstantial information at best, 
such as unverified photos, live sighting, and anonymous 
reports. If it sounds hokey and mystic, it probably is, and 




raising false hopes. . .1 am very pleased to know this 
committee will take up these issues and problems in the 
near future, and hope this will eliminate once and for all 
the con artists, and clear the way for those who are credi* 
ble and knowledgeable to resolve the long standing trage- 
dy of our MIAs. 546 - : 

Another POW/MIA wife was not able to ignore the information 
profferred by a private group: ■ 

After the [positive] analysis had come out from Los 
Alamos and Dr Chamey I began to doubt my own view of 
the picture, which was there was a slight possibility that it 


444 Co-pilot of serviceman missing in Lao6 since December, 1$68. 

444 Carr Collins testimony, Dec, 3, 1992; former wife of serviceman missing in Laos since l$-r. 
444 Collins testimony, Dec. 3, 1992. 
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could be Don. I mean I just-I did not know. But some- 
thing that my son said to me sort of turned me around; He 
said, Mother, that picture is obviously an American. I 

mean , he dooks like an- American to - me.-. he’s some- : 

body s father, he s somebody’s brother, husband, cousin. If 
toeres anh ance in a billion that it’s my dad, you’ve got to 

that, that’s when I started. 5 . 47 

finmciafy^ of m?ny encounters •» devastating, emotionally and 


One former Congressman was shown on a nation-wide 
televBwn show telling a national audience that he knows 
who the prisoners are and where they are. He should be 
made to go on nationwide television and retract his lies. 

; „ One. former Lieutenant Colonel has been exposed on tel- ~ 
evision for claiming a photo he obtained was of an Ameri- 
can prisoner still in captivity. This was nothing more than 
a diabolical plot to raise money; [it] caused the family in- 
volved untold grief and compelled our Government to - 
expend untold assets to track down this ‘prisoner!’ 

One extremely convincing former Lieutenant Colonel Bo 
Gntz hoodwinked me into believing his story that he knew 
whei:e prisoners were being held in Laos and could get 
* them out. In 1_981, . the prisoner and missing issue was get-V 
httle or no attention and I saw this as jah opportuni- 
ty— n °t necessarily to recover my son, but to get at least 
one prisoner out to prove what we had been working for. 
Since my wife and I had been notified by the Navy Depart- 
nnent that our son “had survived to evade” and were in- 
formed by his squadron commander that Nick had been 
captured and escaped, I am sure you can appreciate the 
situation we were in. The “secret rescue mis- 
sion failed very quickly; it never got out of the state of 
Florida and cost us $30,000, with nary an apology. 

• /. ^. am no ^ bemoaning the loss of money since that op- . 
eration is one-tenth of the amount bur family has spent in 
our 23 years of involvement. But I do believe that this 
Committee has a responsibility to investigate and, where 
necessary, prosecute these incredible liars. . , , 548 

. The fraudulent sideshows also sidetracks U.S. investigators away 
from serious leads and force them to chase phantoms: 

Sen. McCain. “How much of the effort that your organi- 
zation is engaged in has been— how much of your assets 
have had to be diverted to tracking down the bogus pic- 
tures and the hoaxero? 

Mr. Sheetz. At times, Senator, I would tell you that 
procew has literally precluded us from doing anything 
else. Because the political pressure has been so intense 


Cur CoUiaj testimony, Dec. J. 199i‘ 

nwr le “S; ?**• 1.1992:. father of It Nicholai G. Brooki (USN). shot down 

over Uoe Jm 2, 1970, and Chairman Ementui of the National League of Families;- 
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and the high interest among the people in the Govern- 
ment, this committee, the American public, to know what 
is the truth on those cases. /V . It’s an opportunity-cost ar- 
- gument. Essentially, -what you’re doing is dropping the 
work that would probably have more payoff to chase after 
things that ultimately turn out. to be useless exercises. 549 

; • discussion v ;-;;:V'4 'v ^ ^ 

The committee wishes to commend the families and advocacy 
groups for their strong leadership and perseverance over the years. 
They have moved the issue in a positive manner in spite of incredi- 
ble obstacles. The most difficult obstacles were the intransigence, of 
the Communist governments and the lack of focus and attention by 
the U.S. Government at many points during the last 40 years. ' 

At the Committee’s first round of hearings, in November 1991, 
all witnesses-^-families,- activists,- and government officials-^greed 
that/ ", . . one of the most important things that could come out of 
the early days of these hearihgs is a new structure, and a new rela- 
tionship process with the families.” 850 Assistant Secretary Carl 
-Ford- explained:/-? -r-- 

i . . we didn’t lose our credibility with you, with the 
families, with the American people overnight and we’re 
hot going to gain that credibility back overnight. . . . The 
only thing that is going to persuade people is our actions 
and our results, and to prove over time_that we are sen- “ 
ous, that we do mean what we say, and that despite occa : 
sional setbacks, despite occasional human errors, we’re 
going to demonstrate over the next months and weeks, 
years, that we can do it better than we have done it in the 
past. That’s our only commitment, to try. And if there are 
problems that this committee uncovers, we’ll try to fix 
them. . i-..- ' 

In addition to other steps noted above, two actions taken on 
behalf of POW/MIA families during the last year have been signifi- 
cant: . • \ VV'':. '■ 

To answer families need for an ombudsman that both DIA 
and casualty officers would respond to. Defense Secretary Rich- 
ard Cheney created a top-level liaison office at the Pentagon in 
January 1992. The job of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
POW/MIA Affairs is to spearhead POW/MIA polity-making 
and to try to get answers when casualty officers cannot. 

POW/MIA documents were ordered declassified in July 1992 
by President Bush, at the unanimous request of the Senate. 
This step was taken in conjunction with the establishment of a 
central “library” that families can turn to for consolidated in- 
formation about their case and others, in accordance with an 
amendment sponsored by Sen. McCain and enacted in Novem- 
ber, 1991. (See Chapter 5, Declassification). 

The most substantive response to families’ concerns* however, 
has been field operations that have put American troops on the 

M Robert Sheet* testimony, Dec;% 1992. . 

*“ Kerry, Nov: 5,1991. v. •, :• 



Cambodia to search for answers; For 
SS w y ^ rs ’ ^ S ,l “Vestfeatore shuttled back and 

tortli. from B .ok to Hanoi whenever they could get permission 

_:|rom r Vietnarn..Then 1 -amonth-before-the-Committeewasformed^ 

‘ POW/MIA office in Hanoi was permitted to open; 
that became permanent m November, 1992. ■ . .... ; vfT 

facreased Vietnamese cooperation, won by Presidential Emissary 
Gen. John Vessel (USA, Ret;). Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
&»lomon, and three Senate delegations to Southeast Asia, wideS 
niwl ,? C C* S » them go to places where Ameri- 

aTw 1 ' 6 re ??^d se f n alive after the war, talk to prison guards 
and others who may know what happened to missing Ameri cans , 
and examine archives and top-secret files that hold* promisesof 
, -.more answers, :-v. 'Vy • 

For many POW/MIA families, however, 20 years' experience 
dealing witii the Government makes it difficult to accept tl^e new 
promises. Answers about their kin’s fate are still necessaiy-but 
they are not sufficient to explain the intervening 20 years of U S 
Government run-around and worse-and the lack of concern bv 
Communist crovprmnpnfc hoci* hiiW** r 


1 “® Wmmittee s review of past family experiences reflects an 
vrav ot problems in dealing with our government that never 
should have happened. With proper organization, planning sensi- 
tiyity and openness, the Committee believes these problems can be 
avoided' in the future. 

^ Recomineriddiidris ... 0 1 • ' 

, The . Government has wavered repeatedly in its efforts to account 
f< 7 10 ®??® 11 - famines never have. 
rt,S'nc W ^ nt action, not more promises. The best: 

that the U.S. Government can do for them is to do its best for their 
musmg kin. The Committee believes the following steps must be 
taken to assure families that the Government is doing its best, and 
not simply assigning a priority that is merely words. 

Accordmgly, the Committee recommends: 

• factually working on POW/m accounting in the field 
m Southeast Asia should be made available, when schedules 
Peraut, to meet with families in the United States. 

.... Military service casualty offices should be headed by civil- 
ians who me not subject to the kind of routine duty rotations 
experienced by military personnel. Individuals in these sensi- 
tive position must have experience and a base of institutional 
are t° deal effectively and knowledgeably with 

twYwviui?* ,in ^ pubUcation of a regular newsletter containing . 
-POW/MIA.. related information would be a useful means of 

sharing new developments with the families. 

^Guidelines should be established immediately for the cre- 
ation of a central computerized data base within the Executive 
branch with information on all unaccounted for U.S. personnel 
fr°«a P.aft mikta^ conflicts, to include World War fi, Korea, 
the Cold War . and Vietnam. All relevant casualty and intelli- 
gence data, in addition to any recently obtained information 
potentially correlating to a specific case should be made read- 
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ily available to family members and researchers through the 
central data base. On-line access to the central data base 
should be made available throu g h an easily ac cess ible mod em 
r ' systemi: •• ,■ ■ ■ r " ■ .. -fj ’yy-y . , ' ■■A/, y .. 

: Procedures also should be developed to ensure that requests 
for information contained in the data base can be processed 
easily so. that family members receive prompt, printed re- 
- sponses when necessary. Additionally, procedures should be es- 
tablished by the Department of Defense and the Department of 
State to ensure that the data base is updated regularly. The 
Committee further recommends that the Secretary of Defense 
authorize the DOD family liaison officer to work with the serv- 
ice casualty officers to develop a data base program which 
meets the needs of families and researchers who need to use 
'• the system. . y^y^y ^ys. 

Family members of Vietnam era POW/MLAs who would like 
to travel to Southeast Asia for direct discussions with appropri- 
ate U.S. and foreign government officials should be encouraged 
an d helpe d t o do so . ' ';-W ^ y y'' : yy^y fyy y 

- Chapter 8: Gauging Cooperation of Southeast Asian 
V^ jV'V Governments ■ 

It is not possible to account for the Americans who are missing 
from the war in Southeast Asia without cooperation from the gov- 
ernments of the region, especially Vietnain. Over the years, our 
government has requested this cooperation in four forms. 

First, we have requested all information about live American 
prisoners, former prisoners or deserters. 

Second, we have asked for the return of any recovered or re- 
am • ble remains of missing American servicemen. 

Third, we have sought access to files, records, documents and 
’ other materials that are relevant to the fates of missing Amer- 
, icans. ;'■> ! ..y. 

Finally, we have asked for permission to visit certain loca- 
tions within these countries to investigate live-sighting reports 
and search for actual or suspected airplane crash sites. 

. ; Vietnam A A. / a -A a 

The U.S. has long believed that Vietnam knows a great deal 
more about the fate of missing Americans than they have acknowl- 
edged. This view was based on our belief that the North Vietnam- 
ese maintained detailed records of U.S. servicemen who caine 
within their prison system during the war, including many lost in 
North Vietnamese-controlled areas of South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos. U.S. intelligence agencies are convinced, moreover, that 
the Government of Vietnam at one time recovered and stored an 
unknown quantity of remains of American servicemen* apparently 
for release at politically strategic points in time. 

The level of U.S.-Vietnamese cooperation in accounting for miss- 
ing Americans has varied over the years depending on bilateral 
and global political conditions and on the degree of emphasis 
placed on the issue by U.S. officials. At the time the Select Com- 
mittee was created, there was considerable progress being made in 
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tiie mvestijgation of discrepancy cases, and an agreement had been 
reached with Vietnam to allow an official DoD investigating pres- 
ence to be established in Hanoi. r 

”">^ eiv the“Past 'yearrCommittee^members^^ have"\dsit^^ietn^ v cm 
lour occasions to press for further cooperation. Those visits, cou- 
pleq .vnth ongoing efforts from the Executive 1 branch, have yielded 
substantial results. Below is a discussion of the evolution of U.S.- 
Vietnamese cooperation on the issue, from the end of the war to 
the present. : 

Article 8 of the Paris Peace Accords required the exchange of 
prisoners of .war , the exchange of information about the missing in 
action and the return of all the recoverable rem ains of those miss- 
ing men or prisoners who have died. Although the agreement did 
: notextond-teqhnicaUy;to^ :Ca^ 

were assured that North Vietnam would cooperate in efforts to re- 
patriate American prisoners captured in Laos. 

^ ^scnbed elsewhere in this report, the atmosphere of reconcii- 
mtion produced by the^^^p^ 

North Vietnamese continued to funnel arms to their allies in the 
south; the TJ.S.. continued to bomb Cambodia and, at times, Laos; 
the South Vietnamese did not cooperate in releasing civilian pris- 
oners; and the Viet Cong continued doing all it could to increase its 
military and. political strength. Amidst this atmosphere of conten- 
efforts to account for Americans missing in 
North Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia did not get off the ground. 

„ A total ? f American prisoners were repatriated in Operation 
Homecoming, a lower-than-anticipated number that disappointed 
the nation. U.S. officials had hoped for the return of more than 80 
others who were listed by the DIA as prisoners of war, and at least 
someof the many hundreds who were listed as missing in action. 

_ h rpm the end of the Operation Homecoming to the fall of South 
Vietnam m 1975, the United States Government pressed the North 
Vietnamese to cooperate in accounting for our missing, but suc- 
ceeded only in obtaining the remains of 23 servicemen. The United 
states focused its appeals to North Vietnam on what later came to 
be^calied discrepancy cases.” These were men for whom we had 
mtormation that they had survived their incidents of loss and were 
known or appeared to have been captured by the enemy, and for 
whom we had received from Hanoi neither their remains nor infor- 
mation about their fat^. Even before Operation Homecoming was 
complete, w, Klinger raised a dumber of these cases directly 
with the North Vietnamese in Hanoi. 65 1 The North Vietnamese 
were unresponsive to U.S. requests. 

The responsibility for carrying out the technical work involved in 
aocoimting for missing Americans was assigned to the Joint Casu- 
alty Resolution Center (JCEO, established in January 1973. Work- 
mg under difficult and sometimes hostile conditions, JCRC teams 
were able to recover some American remains from old battlefields 
in south Vietnam. Among the last American servicemen to be 

M * $ee Chapter 2 for more detail on Kiaihger’a February 1978, visit to Hanot 
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killed by hostile fire in Vietnam was a member of a JCRC field 
team who was shot and killed by the Viet Cong on Dec. 15, 1973. 552 

All JCRC field activity ended with' his death; diplomatic efforts 
to...obtain_.an.. accounting through the..Foui:-!Party.. Joint.. Military 
Team ran into a brick wall as a result of the overall problems of 
implementing the agreement; and virtually all official U.S. contact 
with Vietnam was terminated after the fall of Saigon and the unifi- 
cation of Vietnam under the North’s control. " 

In November 1975, the House Select Committee on MiSsing Per- 
sons in Southeast Asia, chaired by Representative ^.V- “Sonny” 
Montgomery, sought to meet with Vietnamese officials for discus- 
sions about unaccounted-for Americans. To accommodate Hanoi’s 
insistence that such POW/MIA questions be part of broader discus- 
sions on a range of U.S./Vietnamese bilateral issues, the Montgom- 
ery Committee agreed to include members of other committees in 
-its-delegatienLd r ^^::, J ;;.M^^ 

In a Nov. 14, 1975 meeting with Montgomery Committee mem- 
bers, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger had recommended that 
the members discuss the “MIA issue in the context of normaliza- 
tion rather than in a ..framework of the Paris accords, which the 
North Vietnamese had violated.” 563 a 

Vietnam agreed to meet with the Montgomery Committee, and 
on Dec. 6, 1975, members of the Committee accompanied by four 
members of other committees met with North Vietnamese Ambas- 
sador Vo Van Sung-in Paris. V;': -XL-zz: 

. . During their meeting, which included discussions of trade and 
aid, Ambassador Sung claimed that Vietnam had released all pris- 
oners of war, and had organized efforts to collect information about 
missing Americans who had been killed in action. Sung committed 
his government to the repatriation of the remains of three Ameri- 
can pilots as a first step towards better understanding between 
Vietnam and the U.S. Sung made clear, however, that the con- 
struction of a warmer relationship between the United States and 
Vietnam would require reciprocal actions on the part of the U.S. A 
meeting in Hanoi was scheduled for four days later. 

On Dec. 18, 1975, four members of the Montgomery Committee 
traveled to Hanoi with a letter from President Ford which de- 
scribed the President’s views oh reciprocity and offered the assur- 
ance that the U.S. would be forward-looking in its relations with 
the new governments of Indochina. 

Three , sets of remains were turned over to the delegation in 
Hanoi. Meetings were held with Vietnamese Prime Minister Pham 
Van Dong and Vice Foreign Minister Pham Hein. The Vietnamese 
reiterated their contention that all American POWs has been re- 
leased. 58 * The Congressman appealed for documented evidence on 
the missing, and for the recovery of the remains to two Marines 
who had been killed at the end of the war. The Vietnamese prom- 
ised to supply information about the two Marines. 

aw Two U.S. Marines died in a rocket attack on Tan Son Nhat Airport in the filial days of the 
evacuation. 

‘^ Filial Report of the House Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia, Chap- 
ter II, Section Four. 

At this time, a number of American civilians were imprisoned or detained in Vietnam 
after the fall of Saigon. Most were released in 1976. 
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The North Vietnamese officials then raised the question of prom- 
ised reconstruction aid from the U.S. ond their understanding of 
such as referred to in President Nixon’s February 1, 1973 letter to 
Pham : Van Dongr-The Congressmen stated their view that grant-as- 
sistance from the U.S. to Vietnam was highly unlikely, 'i} 

In March 1976, the Select Committee met with Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger and unanimously recommended to him that the 
Department of State begin direct negotiations with the Vietnamese 
in an effort to resolve POW/MIA questions; That same month, the 
U.S. sent a communication to Hanoi requesting preliminary talks. 
This and other appeals by the Montgomery Committee for addition- 
al meetings with Vietnamese officials were rebuffed by Hanoi. 

In 1977, the Carter Administration, acting on the recommenda- 
tions of the Montgomery Committee, explored the possibility of ob- 
taining adffitional POW/MIA information through improved over- 
all relations between the United States and Vietnam, vr; : 

In February 1977, President Carter appointed a commission 
headed by United Autoworkers President Leonard Woodcock and 
assigned it the task of seeking additional information from Viet- 
nam and Laos. The Commission was to listen and 
matters of interest to the governments of those countries, 

• The Woodcock Commission visited Laos and Cambodia in March 
1977. In both countries, the delegation received assurances of coop- 
eration on POW/MIA matters, coupled with expressions of interest 
in the possibility of economic aid. In Vietnam, the Commission re- 
ceived the remains of 12 U.S.C. airmen and was informed that a 
specialized office would be established by the government to re- 
ceive information on missing Americans. 

The Woodcock Commission recommended the resumption of reg- 
ular talks between the U.S. and North Vietnam, and encouraged 
the normalization of diplomatic relations as a means for obtaining 
a fuller accounting of missing Americans. 

In May 1977, U.S. and Vietnamese representatives held two days 
of talks in Paris, during which the U.8. offered to normalize rela- 
tions without any conditions. The Vietnamese refused, arguing that 
normalization of relations should be contingent on the payment of 
U.S. reconstruction aid. .. 

In July 1977, Vietnam joined the United Nations with U.S. sup- 
port. V . : 'Vy V ■■..‘7:. : '■ /; 

In 1978, Vietnamese officials met with JCRC officials in Hawaii 
as part of a general move toward better relations. Apparently be- 
cause the Carter Administration appeared intent on improving re- 
lations with Vietnam, Vietnam repatriated more than 40 sets of re- 
mains during the Administration’s first two years. 

Th® Carter Administration scrapped further consideration of im- 
proved relations with Vietnam following its invasion of Cambodia 
in late 1978. This brought progress in obtaining an accounting for 
missing Americans to ah abrupt halt. Meanwhile, continued vio- 
lence in the region accelerated the exodus of refugees, and with 
them, reports that American prisoners had been seen alive in 
Southeast Asia after the war. 




In 1982, the Reagan 'Administration began to revive efforts to ac- 
^coun^ tfebrtm^ 

Defense Richard Armitage led a delegation to Hanoi for. POW/MIA 
discussions with a Vietnamese delegation headed by Deputy Por- 
■ eign Minister Dinh Ngo Liem. : " 

Ibirtfaer 

technicial .meetings amon^ officials of the JCRC and Central Identic 
ficatioh Laboratory in Hawaii ^ Viet- 

nam^ Office for Seeking Missing Persons (VNOSI^). Vietnam far- 
ther agreed to* consider four such meetings a year, arid to dispatch 
a working-level team to JCRC/CEr-HI. Lastly, Vietnam agreed to 
consider a U.S. proposal to begin joint U.S./Vietnam crash-site 
searches for information about missing Americans. 

In^Septeinber^ ^I982r a^delegatiqn^firom^ the rNatiohal; League of 
F ami l i es visited Hanoi. The delegation, Jed by the League’s Chair- 
man, George Brooks, gained an agreement from Vietnam to hold 
four govemment-to-government technical meetings a year on 

Four sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and identified 
as those of Americans in 1982. 

to July 1988, Vietnam suspended technical meetings in reaction 
to what Hanoi termed “hostile statements” by senior U.S. officials. 
This was a reference to Secretary of State George Shultz’ com- 1 
mepts at an ASEAN meeting in Bangkok that Vietnam was hold- 
ing more than 400 sets of U.S. remains. 

to Octpber 1983, Dr. Richard Childress, the National Security 
Council’s Director for Asian Affairs, and the League’s Executive Di- 
rector, Ann Mills Griffiths met in New York with Vietnam’s For- 
eign Minister, Nguyen Co Thach. In the course of the ensuing ih- 
discussions, Thach agreed that Vietnam’s cooperation on 
POW/MIA questions would be undertaken on a humanitarian basis 
mid would not be linked to diplomatic or economic considerations. 
He further agreed, to receive. a senior U.S. delegation in Hanoi to 
ctoifflion expanding U.S./ Vietnamese cooperation to resolve the 
POW/MIA issue. : : 

Eight sets of re mains were repatriated by Vietnam and identified 
as American in 1983. 

1984, the following joint communique was issued by 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People’s Democratic Rer. 
public and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea: 

With the spirit of friendship between the American 
people and the three Indochinese peoples which was 
strengthened in the struggle against tne war of aggression 
waged by the U*S. leaders in Indochina, on the basis of hu- 
manitarianism, and Understanding the American people, 
each country of Indochina will try to inform one another 
about the Americans missing during the war in Laos, Viet- 
. nam mid Kampuchea. . ", 

, A M by Armitage traveled to Hanoi in February 

1984. Pnor to the delegation’s departure, Vietnam and the United 
States released the following statement: 
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By mutual agreement, the governments of the United 
States and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam believe, that 
the issue of Americans missing in Vietnam is a humani- 
•“tarian-one-to-be-dealtwith-through-mutual-cooperatiofi^"" 
and good will. 

Vietnam’s commitment to treat the resolution of POW/MIA 
questions as a humanitarian issue appeared to allow the United 
States to pursue cooperation with Vietnam without having to deal 
constantly with the entanglements of economic aid and diplomatic 
recognition. This expressed lack of linkage has done a great deal 
since 1984 to facilitate our dialogue with Vietnam, even through 
Vietnam’s call for ‘‘mutual cooperation and good will” carries with 
it an implication of anticipated progress in these and perhaps othef 
areas.- ■' 

^ ^ led by Richard Armitage obtained 

a formal agreement from Vietnam to accelerate accounting efforts; 
to focus initial efforts on easily accessible discrepancy cases in the 
Hanoi/Haiphong area and on easily recoverable remains; to pro- 
vide hew i nforma t io n on seve ra l missing Americans: and to resume 
ifechnical meetings in the near fiiture. ; . ' 

Later in the year, Vietnam’s cooperation as outlined in the Feb- 
ruary agreement stopped. Hanoi cited U.S. “hostile rhetoric” over 
Vietnam’s continued occupation of Cambodia, and the sale of U.S. 
radar equipment to China as reasons for the setback. • ; x 

In October, Childress; again traveled to Ne\y_York for meetings 
with Thach, who repeated Vietnam’s promise to accelerate resolu- 
tion of discrepancy cases in the Hanoi/Haiphong area. He further 
agreed to focus on resolving cases of Americans listed by the 
former Viet Cong as died in Captivity; to send teams into the coun- 
tryside to investigate first-hand live-sighting reports; ahd to contin- 
ue Vietnam’s overall commitment to resolve the POW/MIA issue 
as a humanitarian endeavor. ,;i 

Six sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and identified 
as those of Americans in 1984. 

Childress, Griffiths and Thach next met in New York in March 
1985 to discuss a U.S. initiative to expand joint efforts in a compre- 
hensive two-year plan. Thach promised his Government would con- 
sider the two-year plan. He also agreed to expand the number of 
technical meetings from four to six, or more if necessary; to expe^ 
dite the return of remains promised in February to the U.S. techni- 
cal team; and to reaffirm Vietnam’s focus on Hanoi/Haiphong dis- 
crepancy cases. - 

Later that month the remains of six Americans were repatriated, 
including two Americans who were on the PRG list addressed in 
Thach’s October 1984 commitment. 

In July 1985, following discussions with Childress, Griffiths and. 
Thach agreed to renew negotiations with senior U.S. officials With 
the intention of resolving the POW/MIA issue within two years. 

Childress led a US. delegation to Hanoi in August 1985 for meet- 
ings with Acting Foreign Minister Vo Dong Giang. The U.S. pro- 
posed a comprehensive two-year work plan to resolve the issue, 
which included the establishment of a U.S. technical presence in 
Hanoi. The technical office was rejected by Hanoi because the U,S. 
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rejected Vietnam's proposal to open a reciprocal office in Washin g, 
ton. Vietnam offered a counter-proposal to the U.S. which includ e c l 
language unrelated to POW/MIA questions. 

- r Both sides agreed to meet again" in New York in September to 
resolve differences in the two-year plans. In those follow-up discus- 
sions, the Un accepted in principle Vietnam’s unilateral, two-year 
' Plan, with modifications. Vietnam agreed to conduct a joint crash 
site investigation, and pledged the repatriation of additional Amer- 
ican remains. The U.S. noted that Vietnam’s cooperation oh POW/ 
MlAr questipns would facilitate ain improvement in relations follow- 
mg the echievemient of a peace settlement in Cambodia. 

j’ 3 ?i. sets °/ , rema i ns were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. This was the largest single turn- 
over of remains since the end of the war. ' e 

January 1986, Childress and Annitagg led a delegation to 
^^^^^"^lujied'AssistentSecretaiyofStatePaulWolfowitz 
and Griffiths. Their meetings with Thach produced an agreement 
for cooperative, multiple field activities, and Vietnam’s reaffirma- 
tion of its commitment to investigate live-sighting reports and to 
- all earher agreements. ” • ■ - • • ' ' ~ 

» te ,Preyipus agreements with the 
m ' ?^? ted “other Childress-led delegation to New York in 
^ I 986 to ***** with Vietnam’s Deputy Foreign Minister Hoang 
1986 ■ • • a subsequent meeting in Hanoi with Thach in July 

In New York Childress received assurances that Vietnam would 
resume a schedule of technical level activities in keeping with prior 
commitments, and a promise that Vietnam would increase the per- 
Offiee other resources committed VNOSMP, Vietnam’s MIA 

The July discussions in Hanoi produced the usual reaffirmations 
VietoamSSfeffito? 011 humanitarian Purpose. Additionally, 

an^October^ prt ** uct * ve ” technical level meetings in August 

Allow consultations between American and Vietnamese fo- 
rensic specialists in Vietnam; 

Provide in writing the results of its unilateral investigations 

^- s -. exerts tb, ac c6mp^y Vietnamese officials bn in- 
vestigations m accessible areas; discuss with the U.S. specific 
cr^n sites for joint excavation; and 
p„ ^te^ation to JCRC and CIL-HI. 

? • 1986, lt M become abundantly clear to the U.S. 
Sta ®nd. reaffirmations did not translate 

Srti » We actl ® n -.U-S- appeals to Vietnam tb match deeds 

assurances of Vietnam’s good 

rSdve th? d pnw 7 MTf ^ UCe * he level of cooperation necessary to 
frame 6 *■ -W/MIA issue in the agreed-upon, two-year time 
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Gen. Vessey'Scpntribfitions, 1987*1991 '•;■ ; 

In Apriri987, after months of internal discussion, the Reagan 
Administration attempted .to overcome the prevailing absence bf, 
rmeaningfulVietnamesecooperation-onrPOW/MIAquestionsby'ap^: 
pointing General John W. Vessey to be the President’s Special Em- 
issary to Vietnam for POW/MIA Affairs. . 

Vessey ; retired after serving 46 years; , his ..last post was as the 
Chairman of. the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He returned from retirement 
at President Reagan’s request and was awarded the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom in 1992 for his efforts on behalf of unaccounted-, 
for servicemen. 

Childress led a U.S. delegation to Hanoi in May 1987 to elicit 
Vietnam’s agreement to receive the President’s emissary. After dif- 
ficult negotiations, and a recitation of Hanoi’s grievances with the 
United States, Vietnam agreed to accept General Vessey. 

As described by Vessey, President Reagan’s instructions were to 
negotiate with the Vietnamese to establish a mechanism with 
which to pursue the fullest possible accounting of missing Ameri- 
cans. The first priority was to ascertain whether any Amer icans re- 
mained in ttptiwtyin~South^^ 

The President added to Vessey’s portfolio three humanitarian ob- 
jectives: the release of former South Vietnamese political and mili- 
tary officials from so-called “re-education camps”; the iinplementa- 
. tion of the Orderly Departure Program to reunite Vietnamese with 
their families in the United States and to gaining permissions for 
the emigration of Amerasian children to the United States; Vessey 
also was authorized by the President to consider Vietnam’s human- 
itarian concerns and to recommend limited U.S. initiatives to ad- 
dress some of those concerns. 

Due to the dedication and skill of Vessey, enormous progress has 
been made toward these objectives. Today, the re-education camps 
are empty, the Orderly Departure Program is approaching its suc- 
cessful completion, and there is a mechanism in place in.Vietnam 
which should ultimately provide the United States with the neces- 
sary information to achieve the fullest possible accounting for our 
missing men. 

Vessey’s first mission to Vietnam occurred in August 1987. The 
first priority of his discussions with Thach was to extract a recogni- 
tion from the Vietnamese of discrepancy cases was required thor- 
ough investigation of discrepancy cases was required if the U.S! 
was to accept Vietnam’s assurances that it held no American pris- 
oners. Y ’ ■; ..'Hv; 

Vessey succeeded in gaining Vietnam’s acceptance of the view 
that resolving discrepancy cases was essential to the accounting 
process. His initial negotiations with Thach produced Vietnam’s 
agreement to renew cooperation on POW/MIA questions by focus- 
ing on discrepancy cases and on those cases of Americans who were 
listed as having died in captivity in the South, 
v It was further agreed that the focus of discrepancy case investi- 
gations would be on 70 cases which Vessey termed “most compel- 
ling.” Vietnam agreed to specific measures to accelerate progress 
toward accounting for our missing, and to subsequent meetings of 
U.S. and Vietnamese experts to facilitate this progress. 



Additionally, both the U.S. and Vietnam affirmed that coopera- 
tion on POW/MIA and on other humanitarian issues would be pur- 
sued separately from other bilateral matters. The U!S. agreed to 
addresS'"cerl^ v humahitafian7conCerns^of"Vigtff 
team of experts to Vietnam to collect information such as prosthet- 
ics requirements and capabilities on the problems of Vietnam’s dis- 
abled. .'y v’P, 7- : . ; -;i 

Jn September 1987, Vessey led a delegation to New York for fob 
lowup discussions with Vietnam’s Deputy Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Dy Nien. Vietnam’s cooperation still lagged behind its formal as- 
surances, and in December Childress traveled to New York to meet 
with members of Vietnam’s delegation to the United Nations to 
urge more rapid cooperation. Vietnam agreed to hold technical 
talks in January 1988. 

In 1987, 8 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and iden- 

tifiedwte^iifAffieribi^.':-: 

Vessey met again with Minister Thach in New York in June 
1988. Along with promises to accelerate cooperation and reaffirma- 
tions of earlier agreements, Thach agreed- in principle to permit 

joint field surveys and excavations: 

In the following months, Vietnam’s cooperation with U.S. efforts 
improved substantially. Joint field operations were increased, and a 
large number of remains were repatriated. ; > 

In 1988, 62 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans, p ' • ; _ : ~ - , 

After reappointment by . President Bush -as Special Emissary, 
Vessey led a delegation to Hanoi in October 1989. In addition to 
seeking expanded joint field operations, Vessey’s negotiations prior- 
itized the United States’ need for information from Vietnam’s war 
archives. 

Thach agreed in the October discussions to search for additional 
data regarding discrepancy cases, and to accept for investigation 
new discrepancy cases, including those involving Americans who 
were lost .in areas of Laos controlled by North Vietnam during the 
war. Additionally, Thach agreed to expand cooperation in the field, 
recognizing the U.S. heed for specific data and access to eyewit- 
nesses. ' 

Vietnam’s familiar reluctance to implement its public and pri- 
vate assurances with the agreed-upon actions prompted a Decem- 
ber ; 1989 meeting between Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
David Lambertson and Vietnam's U.N. Ambassador Trinh Xiian 
Lang, during which Lang reaffirmed Vietnam’s promise to increase 
cooperation. . ^ : y : '\ 

Ih 1989, 33 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. 

In September 1990, Vessey and Assistant Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Solomon met with Vietnam’s Vice Foreign Minister Le Makfor 
discussions on Cambodia and the need to resolve the POW/MIA 
iteue. ; -i.' y-'-r • .• v 

Later that month, Secretary of State James A. Baker, III, met in 
New York with Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach. Baker stressed 
to Thach the importance the U.S. attached to resolving the POW/ 
MIA issue and appealed to Thach for Vietnam’s full implementa- 
tion of the commitments it had undertaken on POW/MIA coopera- 



tion, recognizing that once a Cambodian settlement was achieved, 
Hanoi’s cooperation on POW/MIA questions would govern the 
speed with which the U.S. and Vietnam improved their relations. 

...The following month, .Thach .and. his. delegation..came_to:.Wash- 
ington for discussions with Vessey. This was the first visit by a 
senior Vietnamese Official since the war and was intended to syna-; 
boliie the promise of improved relations portended by cooperation 
on the PQW/MIA issue. : : 

U.S. officials had long suspected that Vietnam’s war-time records 
included substantial information about the fate of missing. Ameri- 
cans. Accordingly, Vessey’s efforts were increasingly foCused on se- 
curing U,S. access to Vietnamese military archives which con- 
tained this information. ; 

Vessey’s discussions with Thach in Washington yielded Viet- 
nam's agreement to form a joint research “information seeking” 
.team with. the. U.S. .to_ locate and make. available. Viefaamese.lus- 
torical documents which contained information relevant to POW/ 
MIAcnses/ : 

Also during the Washington meeting, Vessey resurrected the 
U.S. proposal to e sta blish a P OW / M IA o ffice i n Hanoi. He stresse d ; 
that the U.S. would have to be assured that a resident U.S. team in 
Hanoi would have sufficient work to justify its presence; this would 
include access to archival information. 

Thach’s interest in establishing a U.S. POW/MIA office in Hanoi 
was immediately apparent Not only in discussions with Vessey, 
but in subsequent discussions with members of Congress and other 
interested American’s Thach frequently stressed his-desire that the 
office be opened quickly. S': ■ i SS 

The question of an official U.S. presence in Hanoi had become 
more than a mechanism to hasten resolution of the POW/MIA 
issue. Thach, who was Vietnam’s leading proponent of rapproche- 
ment with the U.S., perceived the opening of a U.S. POW/MIA 
office in Hanoi as evidence of progress toward normalization of re? 
lations. .• , '■ 

Despite its Foreign Minister’s interest, Vietnam did not move 
quickly to ensure U.S. confidence that its POW/MIA team would 
have the access to documentary evidence required. Progress stalled 
over Vietnam’s insistence that U.S. access to military documents 
would compromise Vietnam’s national security. Accordingly, only 
Vietnamese personnel would search the archives, after which they 
would share with the U.S. their summary notes of any information 
related to U.S. POW/MIA cases they discovered. This arrangement 
was hot satisfactory to the U.S. 

In 1990, 17 sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. 

1991: The pace of activity quickens 

In April 1991, Senator John McCain traveled to Vietnam for 
meetings with President Do Muoi and Foreign Minister Thach in 
an effort to advance the establishment of a U.S. POW/MIA office 
there. McCain sought Vietnam’s agreement to allow. U.S. investiga- 
tors the kind of access, to archival information which would meet 
both Vietnamese and U.S. concerns. McCain was also authorized by 
the Bush Administration to discuss in general terms a forthcoming 
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U.S. proposal for, bilateral cooperation leading to the full normal- 
ization of relations, which came to be referred to informally as the 
“Road Map.” V '?<■ : XV- .f.: ; 

“Thach was initially reluctant to modify Vietnamese strictures on 
access to! their archives, but near the end of their discussions 
Thach asked McCain to offer his assurances to Vessey that Ameri- 
can: investigators would be granted the level of access that the U.S. 
hadrequested. v 

In April 1991, Assistant Secretary of State Solomon outlined to 
U.N. Ambassador Lang the United States’ road-map proposal for 
improved relations. In general terms, the Road Map provides in 
four phases for the normalization of economic and diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Vietnam conditioned on Viet- 
nam’s cooperation in the achievement and implementation of a set- 
tlement to the Cambodian civil war and the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American POW/MIAs. 555 “'~vT .vy.- ; 

Vietnam never formally accepted nor rejected this outline of re- 
ciprocal steps toward full normalization of relations, although Viet- 
namese officials have often expressed resentment at its terms. Nev- 
ertheless^ Vietnam appears to recognize that UiS. tends for nor- 
malization are unlikely to be improved (from their perspective). 

Since the Hoad Map proposal was put forward, Vietnam has fully 
met. the standard of cooperation requested with respect to the 
peace r plan in Cambodia. Although serious problems exist with re- 
spect to the implementation of that plan, the responsibility for 
these problems does hot rest with Vietnam.' : ^ 

Vietnam’s cooperation on the POW/MIA issue over the last 20 
months is not as satisfactory as its constructive cooperation in the 
Cambodia settlement. However, when judged as a whole, the steps 
Hanoi has taken since April 1991 depict dramatic albeit irregular, 
progress in joint efforts to account for missing Americans. 

Unfortunately, the number of Americans accounted for has 
fallen dramatically during the same period. The impetus for: Viet- 
nam’s cooperation has come from several sources. Vessey has pro- 
vided the Vietnamese with a respected and influential contact with 
the U.S. government. 

The Bush Administration’s Road Map establishes a clear 
linkage between increasing levels of Vietnamese cooperation 
and Anierican responses. 

The disintegration of the Soviet empire has deprived Viet- 
nam of many external sources of economic assistance and polit- 
ical comfort. Vietnam’s relations with China, which have been 
tense traditionally, have worsened over territorial disputes. 
With its Soviet allies gone, Vietnam now lacks a counterweight 
to Chinese influence. -y 

The rapid economic growth of other Southeast Asian nations 
has given younger Vietnamese leaders a strong incentive to es- 
tablish their own contacts with the West. : 

The formation of the Select Committee has demonstrated 
anew the high priority attached to POW/MIA issue by the 
American people and Government. 


• V* The road map remains classified. Vietnam has released it 



Obviously, the Committee does not know precisely how all of 
these matters have been factored into the calculations of the Viet- 
namese Government, but the overall trends offer hope for better 
cooperation on POW/MIA" issues. - - ~ - - : 

Shortly after Solomon discussed the Road Map jvith Lang, 
Vessey led another U.S. delegation to Hanoi. In the course of their, 
discussions, Thach reiterated Vietnam’s humanitarian purpose: an 
implicit, though not formal, rejection of the Road Map’s linkage of 
normalization to POW/MIA accounting. 

The most important accomplishment of the April 1991 Vessey 
trip was an agreement to establish a U.S. POW/MIA office in 
Hanoi. Although the office was originally intended to be tempo- 
rary, it remains in full operation today, staffed by the Joint Task 
Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA). The office, informally referred to 
as the “Ranch,” coordinates archival research, helps to plan field 
investigations,- and serves as a base of o 
.investigations.'''" 

; Although establishment of the Ranch was a step forward in U.S.? 
Vietnamese cooperation, U.S. investigators did not gain promised, 
access to archival information on a timely or regular basis for 
many months. In July 1991, prospects for farther cooperation ap* 
peared to suffer a setback when Thach was relieved of his ministe- 
rial portfolio and his seat in the Politburo. As previously observed, 
Thach was considered to be Vietnam’s leading senior advocate of 
better relations with the U.S. His removal was seen by some ob- 
servers to be at least partly attributable to dissatisfaction inside 
the Politburo with the pace of progress toward lifting the U.S. 
trade embargo against Vietnam. 

In August 1991, Vietnam’s Vice Foreign Minister Le Mai met 
with Solomon in Bangkok. Mai argued that Vietnam and the U.S. 
had resolved already the discrepancy cases, presumably clearing 
the way for rapid progress towards normal relations. Solomon re- 
sponded by suggesting that greater progress on these cases was still 
expected by the U.S. 

In September 1991, the United States announced a grant of $1,3 
million to assist the war-disabled in Vietnam. ■ . 

In October 1991, Vessey returned to Hanoi for a meeting with 
the newly-appointed Prime Minister, Vo Van Kiet, and newly-ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister, Nguyen Manh Cam. During the meeting, 
the Prime Minister pledged “unconditional cooperation” to resolve 
the POW/MIA issue, which gave U.S. officials encouragement that 
Vietnam had not forsaken such cooperation in the new internal po- 
litical environment in Hanoi. 

Also in October, Secretary Baker announced that the U.S, was 
prepared to take some steps toward normalization with Vietnam in 
light of Vietnam’s support for the Cambodia peace plan. In Decem- 
ber, the US. Government lifted its ban on organized travel to Viet- 
nam by Americans and began implementing other steps within 
Phase I of the Road Map. 

About this time, US. investigators in Vietnam received part of 
ah 84-page military record documenting U.S. air losses in. Military 
Region Four. The U.S. made frequent appeals for the rest Of this 
valuable document. Vietnamese officials assured the U.S. that they 
would turn over the complete document, but did not do so. 


In 1991, three sets of remains were repatriated by Vietnam and 
identified as those of Americans. ... 

ll992: : Administmtion-andcommitkeefforts-toencourage-(fooperar-. 
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The Select Committee has worked closely with the Executive 
Branch, end especially with Vessey, to encourage greater coopera- 
tion from Vietnam and the other countries of Southeast Asia. 
During 1992, a series, of high-level U.S. delegations traveled to the 
region for the purpose of demonstrating American interest and 
conveying specific U.S. requests. The continuing series of. visits 
helped greatly to maintain diplomatic pressure on the governments 
of the area and to see that assurances given one month were fol- 
lowed up the next. : . . 

> Janu ar y 1992 y General Vessey lead a mi li ta ^i «elaga tion to 
Hanoi for meetings with Foreign Minister Cam, and for the first 
time with Defense Minister Doan Khue. Additional meetings were 
held with vice ministers of the Intenor and Defense ministries. 

vad .information consistent with past Vietnamese assurances by se- 
curing Vietnamese permission to field multiple U.S. teams of archi- 
val researchers, and to establish a credible way to conduct live- 
sighting investigations oh short notice. : ' . . 

The results of the January mission were disappointing, with one 
exception: the long-delayed release by Vietnam to^the U.S. of the 
remainder of the 84-page anti-aircraft battery record orMilitary 
Region Four. However, the Vietnamese were unwilling to accede to 
U-S. requests for a live-sighting investigation agreement and a for- 
malized structure for archival research. 

According to senior members of the delation, Vietnamese nego- 
tiators all seemed to speak from the same list of talking points. 
They agreed only to establish a point of contact to coordinate with 
the. U.S. on live-sighting investigations; to strengthen existing 
measures for acquiring documentary information about POW/ 
MIAs; and to reconsider U.S. requests at a later meeting. 

Shortly after the Vessey delegation returned, the U.S. began con- 
sidering a higher profile delegation to Hanoi as a means of encour- 
aging Vietnam to accept Vessey’s proposals for live sighting inves- 
tigations and archival research. In March, a delegation headed by 
■ Solomon traveled to Hanoi. , S-T.'. k . ■ ; 

The Solomon delegation found a much different attitude prevail- 
ing in Hanoi than that which Vessey had encountered in January. 
The causes for Hanoi's change of heart are open to speculation; aU 
that can be said With certainty is that, with surprising ease, the 
Solomon delegation was able to conclude agreements on the afore- 
mentioned proposals. The U.S. now had a very specific commitment 
on short-notices, liveeighting investigations, and a detailed- plan to 
provide the U.S, with access to Vietnam's war archives; 

One month later in April 1992, the Select Committee would test 
the sincerity of Vietnam’s commitments to Solomon, and, in some 
areas, expand those commitments. , 
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Apjil l9$2: Select committee delegation 
On April 16, five members of the Select Committee— Senators 

KerryrSmithv RobbrBrown^and Grassley— embarked on a ten-day- 

mission to Southeast Asia.' Members of the delegation spent three . 
days in Vietnam. Their purpose was twofold: first, to obtain the 
necessary assurances of cooperation from senior Vietnamese lead* 
ers; and, secpnd, to ensure that those guarantees of access would be 
carriedout. v y .. V. 

The Senate delegation’s stay in Vietnam demonstrate feth the 
significant progress that had been made on the POW/MIA issue as 
well as the formidable obstacles which still remained to obtaining 
thAfullest possible accounting for the 1,6.55 servicemen, lost in or 
over Vietnam. The senators arrived in Hanoi on April 21, shortly 
after 58 JTF-FA and CIL-J ri crash rsiteMd live-sighting investiga- 
tors had arrived for the nineteenth “joint iteratibh ,, and had divid- 
ed into five teams to conduct 30 days of^^ and investiga- 

tions in seven northern and central provinces in Vietnam. 

Meetirigs in Hanoi ~ 

During meetings with numerous senior Vietnamese officials in 
Hanoi; the Senate delegated received assurances of continued coop- 
eration on the JPOW/MIA issue. Initial, meetings on April 21 with 
Foreign Minister Gam and Defense Minister Khue, while promising 
intone, did riot" yield specific plans txradvance Vietnamese coopera- 
tion. Both ministers adamantly reasserted that there were no 
American prisoners of war in captivity or living freely in Vietnam- 
The senators repeatedly emphasized the importance of immedi- 
ate access to areas of live-sighting reports, access to war-time ar- 
chives and officials, better logistical support for joint investigative 
teams, and a resolution of the issue of warehousing remains. 

Senators also met with Interior Minister Bui Thien Ngo whose 
Ministry controls the Vietnamese prison system. Ngo promised co- 
operation in providing U.S. investigators access to prisons where 
Americans were alleged to be held after the Operation Homecom- 
■ ing. !/,':* \ •/. 

Other meetings with VNOSMP officials focused on the procedur- 
al and administrative difficulties U.S. investigators encountered in 
attempting to conduct, thorough live-sighting and crash-site investi- 
gations. . The delegation also visited the Army war museum in ; 
Hanoi where flight gear of downed American pilots is displayed. ; 

teneral Secretary Ih MuoiV %wakth 

Of great significance was the delegation^ meeting; with Vietnam- 
ese Comm unis t Party General Secretary Do Muoi and Interior Vice 
Minister Le Minh Huong, held on the mornrng of April 22. The 
senators received from the General Secretary direct guarantees 
that the delegation and JTF-FA personnel would have whatever 
access to places, persons and records they determined essential to 
resolving the POW/MIA issue in 1992. In fact, Do Muoi asked the 
delegation on thrto separate occasions to tell him exactly what the 
Select Committee expected from Vietnam to resolve the issue. 
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Do Muoi also agreed to grant U.S. investigative teams access to 
border sites in Laos through Vietnam if Lao officials agreed. And 
he steadfastly maintained that no American prisoners were kept 
after Operation Homecoming, and denied that" Vietnam had'ever; 
warehoused American remains. 

The use of U.S. helicopters iii POW/MIA investigations was one 
concession which Do Muoi and other Vietnamese leaders were un- 
willing to make, citing the probable negative reaction of the Viet- 
namese people to the sight and sound of U.S. choppers as a reason 
for their refusal. .'•••.• 

Inspection of Thanh Liet Prison 

On April 21, the Senate delegation informed Vietnamese repre- 
sentatives that the senators wished to go to Thanh Liet prison lo- 
cated about-20~kilometerssouth of Hamoi. in. the-Thanh-Lietdis* 
trict. Thanh Liet had been the detention site for about 10 Ameri- 
can POWs between 1968 and 1972, and had served as the location 
of three first-hand live-sighting reports of alleged American POWs 
since 1984. U.S. investigators had been denied permission to inspect 
Thanh Liet several weeks earlier. 

On April 22, when the senators arrived at Thanh Liet Prison, 
their access initially was restricted by the camp commander to 
those areas where Americans were held during the war. Calls to 
the Foreign and Interior ministries by Vietnamese personnel ac- 
companying the delegation won the delegation unrestricted-access 
to: all prison quarters.- 7 -- ’ " 

Although the delegation found no evidence of Americans being 
held at Thanh Liet in recent years, their inspection of the prison 
established a precedent for the conduct of similar short-notice in- 
spections by JTF-FA personnel. ■' 

Ho Chi Minh City, Da Nang, and Mekong Delta visits 

On the morning of April 23, Senators Kerry and Smith flew to 
the Mekong Delta; Senator Brown flew to Da Nang; and Senator 
Grassley met with Vietnamese officials in Ho Chi Minh City. 

Senator Grassley and Select Committee staff talked extensively 
to Bui Dac Cam, a Vietnamese: official involved since 1975 in the 
search for American MIA remains. Cam acknowledged that it is a 
crime in Vietnam to file a false live-sighting report and attributed 
many of those reports to the rumors of a two-million dollars 
reward for a live American. The need for communication on live- 
sighting reports between Vietnamese and American live-sighting 
investigators was emphasized. . 

Grassley later met with former Vietnamese “re-education camp” 
inmates, most of whom had been interned in North Vietnam for 
many years after the fall of Saigon. Several of the men said they 
had seen Marine Private Robert Garwood working in a re-educa- 
tion camp in North Vietnam. None reported seeing or hearing of 
any other Americans in detention camps after the war; 

During his visit to Da Nang, Brown met with the KGB station 
chief at the Russian Consulate in Da Nang. He had been in Viet- 
nam since 1972, and despite hearsay reports he had received, he 
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was convinced that there were no Americans presently held prison- 
er in Vietnam. 556 

Senators Kerry and Smith flew by helicopter to three sensitive 
militaryareasinsouthern- Vietnam-tofurther^^test-- Vietnamese- 
commitment to short-notice live-sighting investigations. The Sena- 
store touched down on Phu Quoc Island, an active naval base; Dong 
'Tam* former headquarters of the U.S. 9th Infantry Division, and 
Can lho r a former U,S. Cobra helicopter base. ; 

At each site there was initial local resistance to the visit which 
in most cases was eventually overcome. The stops highlighted sev- 
eral of the procedural and administrative obstacles to be dealt with 
if U.S. investigations of live-sighting reports are to be effective and 
credible. 7 V- v v - r . % ;.V' . ■■ :-V7 • '7,' v. 

The Senate delegation’s activities in Vietnam were successful in 
a number of respects. First, while Vietnamese leaders steadfastly 
denied holding any Americans after the war, they gave specific as- 
surances that Lt. Col. John Donovan, Chief of JTF-FA for Viet- 
nam, and his investigators would be given access to all the places, 
persons and records necessary to achieve the fullest possible ac- 
counting. The delegation identified particular individuals which 
the Vietnamese should make available, records they should 
produce and places they must provide access to for the Select Com- 
mittee to report favorably on Vietnamese cooperation. 

Second, Senators had put Vietnam’s assurances to a vigorous 
test, particularly the short-notice, live-sighting investigations— 
more than previous delegations had attempted. 

Third, the delegation identified some of the logistical problems 
which Vietnam must resolve to enable ILS. investigators to investi- 
gate live-sighting reports, examine crash sites and otherwise freely 
pursue evidence about the fate of our POW/MIAs. , 

Recent developments 

In April, following the Senate delegation’s return the Bush Ad- 
ministration took the next reciprocal steps on the Road Map by al- 
lowing the commercial sale of certain products required to meet 
basic human needs, by easing restrictions on American non-govern- 
mental and non-profit groups working in Vietnam, arid by agreeing: 
to the establishment of telecommunications links between the 1I.S. 
and Vietnam. These steps were followed shortly by permission for 
Vietnamese-Americans to make direct money transfers to relatives 
m Vietnam. jV 

In July, the Select Committee’s staff director, Frances Zwenig, 
traveled to Southeast Asia to meet with Vietnamese and Lao offi- 
cials. The purposes of Zwenig’s trip to Vietnam were to impress 
upon Vietnamese officials the urgency of completing all current 
live-sighting investigations and to explore the possibility of holding 
an informal U.S./ Vietnam hearing to discuss the status of iinre* 

A few days earlier, the former number-two Soviet diplomat in Hanoi had described to the 
delegation a 1985 directive by the Soviet leader to the 9, 500': Soviet advisers . then in Vietnam. 
Seeking! improved relations with the U.S., Mikhail Gorbachev had ordered all Soviet advisers to 
search for signs of living Americans— in captivity or living freely— in Vietnam. They found 
none; the diplomat, said. It was the first time the extent of the Soviet presence was acknowl- 
edged. v. •• •. ; • ■' 
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solved discrepancy cases. Her visit to Vietnam coincided with JTF- 
FA Commander Maj. Gen, Thomas Needham’s trip to the area. 

Zwenig’s discussions with Vice Foreign' Minister Le Mai yielded 
“Vietnam’sagreementto^affexpeditedscheduleforinvest^ationsljf 
prisons and military facilities on a priority list at DIA’s detach- 
ment in Bangkok (Stony Beach). Further, Vietnam agreed to add a 
second investigator to its live-sighting team. 

. During this period, the U.S. was beginning to receive significant 
amounts of information from Vietnamese archives through the 
work of an American, Mr. Ted Schweitzer, who had been granted 
access to these records by the Government of Vietnam. According- 
ly, on October 8, Acting Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger 
and Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney met with Vietnam’s For- 
eign Minister Nguyen Man Cam, and the Director of the Americas 
Department, Le Bang, to discuss th e in f ormation which the U.S. 
hadbeenre^^ an agreement tn ^r rnniiw TT R 

access to this type of information. . 

Vietnam responded by inviting Vessey to Hanoi. Vessey departed 
for Hanoi on October 15; included in his delegation, at the request 
6fPresidentBush,was'^ 

McCain carried with him to Vietnam a letter from Chairman 
Kerry, encouraging and authorizing McCain’s participation in the 
Vessey delegation. 

The delegation arrived in. Hanoi on October 17; In . the : first 
-formal meeting on the following day, Vice Foreign Minister Le Mai 
led Vietnam’s negotiators: Shortly before the meeting began, 
Vessey and McCam had an informal discussion with Mai, during 
which Mai indicated that the U.S. would receive the agreements 
we sought. ; :• .. >• ■■ ./ >, ■ : .7 ■ : ■ 7 . ; ■ . /•;. 

Progress in achieving U.S. objectives in the meeting proceeded so 
rapidly that the negotiations adjourned in considerably less time 
than anticipated by the delegation. Mai explained that the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam was currently collecting widely dispersed docu- 
mentary evidence showing the fates of American POW/MIAs into 
Vietnam’s military archives, where it would all be made available 
to U.S. investigators, and that Vietnam would sign sin agreement 
to that effect before the delegation departed for the U.Si 

Vessey then suggested that the delegations divide into teams to 
draft the formal agreement for access to .this information and a 
memorandum of understanding detailing the mechanisms, for that 
access, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Ken Quinn led the 
team drafting the formal agreement, and Needham led the teaim to 
draft the memorandum of understanding. All U.S. personnel in- 
volved in the initial negotiations, and in the subsequent drafting 
sessions remarked on the relative ease with which the a g r eemen ts 
were concluded. •; V\; 77. ; : v.. 

The delegation departed Vietnam on October ' , 19. Upon their 
retuni to the United States, Vessey and McCain characterized the 
agreements as a "breakthrough” that had established finally the 
mechanism through which the United States could receive the full- 
est possible accounting for our POW/MIAs. In a Rose Garden cere- 
mony a few days later, President Bush also hailed the agreements 
as a "breakthrough.” 
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A Senate delegation returned to Vietnam in November 1992 to 
follow up on Vessey’s accomplishments of the month before and to 
push for . further cooperation; The delegation’s primary objectives 

. To accelerate the pace of joint American-Vietnamese investi- 
gations of live sighting reports; 

To press for specific answers to questions raised by the most 
troubling of the remaining discrepancy cases; .V. v; 

. To expand research capabilities within the archives of Viet- 
nam’s military museums; 

To obtain access to Vietnamese veterans of the war, for the 
purpose of taking oral histories; and . 

To push for the repatriation of remains held by private iridic 
viduals throughout Vietnam. 

Senators Kerry, Daschle and Brown held three days of meetings 
in Hanoi with President Le Due Anh, Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Manh Cam and other officials of the Defense and Foreign Minis- 
tries, including working-level officials of the VNOSMP. Kerry de- 
livered a letter from President Bush to President Anh encouraging 
Vietnam to continue to increase its level of cooperation on the 
POW/MIA issue. 

The delegation made great progress in the area of live-sighting 
investigations. As discussed in greater detail in Chapter 4, the 
members of the delegation personally conducted investigations of 
six high-priority live-sighting reports and won assurances that 
American officials stationed in Vietnam would be permitted to con- 
duct investigations of aU of the remaining priority live-sighting re- 
ports by Dec. 10, 1992. , 

The members of the delegation also asked the Vietnamese hard 
questions about specific discrepancy cases in which it appeared 
most likely that the Vietnamese could provide information. In two 
meetings with officials of VNOSMP, the Senators discussed the fac- 
tual details of several discrepancy cases and learned of archival, 
anecdotal and other information known by the Vietnamese about 
the fat of unaccounted-for Americans. Similar meetings at . the 
working level are to continue. 

The delegation stressed the great importance that the United 
States places upon access to. Vietnam's war archives. Photographs, 
documents, artifacts and other materials already have provided an- 
swers to questions which have lingered for more than 20 years in a 
small number of discrepancy cases, and the Committee expects that 
more answers will be forthcoming as U.S. officials gain access to 
the wealth of information that exists within Vietnam’s archives. In 
response to delegation requests, the Vietnamese promised to open 
new archival research offices in Da Nang and Ho Chi Minh City, in 
addition to the office already open in Hanoi. 

The delegation also sought and obtained a promise from the Viet- 
namese Government to make Vietnamese veterans of the war 
available to American investigators for the taking of oral histories. 
Both sides recognized that Vietnamese soldiers have an enormous 
amount of information about individual battles and other incidents 
which will complement archival information as it is uncovered. 
The Committee expects that oral histories obtained from Vietnam- 



ese veterans will answer many outstanding questions about what 
happened to unaccounted-for servicemen. 

Finally, the delegation pressed the . Vietnamese on the subject of 
reinainsrThe Vietnamese “assured' the' Senators' that.'the Govern- 
merit was not holding any American remains and promised to take 
actions to encourage private citizens who might be holding remains 
to turn them in for repatriation to the U.S. 

ComMitei'hednngs ' v : ~r~:r 

During its final public hearing, on Dec. 4, 1992, the Select Com- 
mittee reviewed the status of progress in securing cooperation from 
Vietnam. Vessey testified that: ' 

That long-sought agreement to get at the Vietnamese . 

V war-time archival material puts in place what I believe to 
' be the last piece of procedural machinery tha t we h eeded 
to get to the fullest possible accounting . . . • . .. 

. I believe we nbw nave in place the necessary agreements 
with the Vietnamese Government. We have correctly orga- 
ni ze d With in our own Governm ent; We have competent 
people working on the matter. But again I say tHereTis a 
lot of Work ahead. - And a lot of cooperation will be re- . 
qiiired on both sides if we’re: to get the answers we 
seek. 557 I’ " r ;i 

Needham, head of the JTF-FA, told the Committee that: 

In the last year, the cooperation in Vietnam has been ^ 
steadily improving . . I •• 

Recently, with the visits of General Vessey and Senator 
McCain, and your Committee, there’s been some dramatic 
improvements. •' . . . • • : 

I think the Vietnamese could still do more, but right 
now we see cooperation getting better and better every day 
at the central level. In the field level, cooperation is 
mixed. In some provinces, its better than others. In some 
areas, it depends on the central government team leader 
or the local officials as to whether it’s up or down. We are 
still, across the board, seeing better improvement . . \ 558 

A long-standing issue in U.S.-Vietnamese relations concerns the 
possibility that the Government of Vietnam has stockpiled the re- 
mains of American servicemen to be doled out at politically con- 
venient times and, if so, whether that stockpile has by now been 
depleted. On this point, Vessey testified: ; 

fvV .’ ■. the number of remains that some people expect to 
; be in storage is too high. It doesn’t stand the sensibility 
check ... we don’t know whether they hold remains or 
not 55 ® ;';v. :■ V-. 

■ Needham testified: 

I juist don’t know the answer on remains. I do know that 
there are many remains being held by private citizens and 

**’ Vessey testimony; Dec^, 1992 ' 

: ••• Needham testimony, Dec. 4, 1992. 

•••Ibid. V:.; .v. \'i' •’ . 
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Ii» e> that mtli thie Vietnamese, because it’s 

; - against their law. They teU -me that they are trying to find 
. a way to solve that problem . . . B Ima 

hi w° i b ^ V ® J hat , the .rf are some remains being held by 

he local distrirl atid: 5V , • ^ 


i y. i-T - OVU4 r iciuaiub oemg neia bv 

S' all of this in hopes . 

.that there gill b^me monetary reward at some point.® 60 
fied- T ^ aniett 86 ’ J ^~^ A s ne g° ti ations assistance officer, testi- 

There perteinly was a warehouse in the Hanoi area at 
m mortician,” 1 think, after he defected in 

ingress that he processed some 
452 remains. Ihe Vietnamese were confronted with that 
information. They denied it. They indicated that they 
, though. the mortician was fabricating. 

Lu. proyijedjabontsevehrdiffer- 

ve rify 8 ° f mforinatl on. I think six of those have been 

The Vietnamese, I believe, came to the conclusion that 
:.we were confident t hat th e man was te lling the , truth - 
omce Ule mortician gave his testimony, they have re- 
turned to us approximately 450 remains. 

ri Ppr< ?l? a ^ ly J . 260 ‘ 269 remains have now been identi- 
fled, and.that indicates to me (that) ... they’re telling us 
v that we have given you those remains back and the ware- 
v v nouse here in Hanoi is empty. 5 • . r 

■ important perspective oh the issue of cooperation and ac- 
- 3S P resent eh to the Committee by Schweitzer, an in- 
e “Pl°yed by the DoD and who played a major 
SSiS'®* U u®- a ? ess to Vietnam’s militaiy Mves, whbre 
c»«iSl b€en working for more than a year first as a private rl 
h«u mp !? lng m §™ at “ n for a book and then as a DoD con- 
t£vf^ Sl s ^ eit f r.^d that a great deal of evidence and iriforma- 
S “S 8rn “« ^ Amencans is in the hands of private Vietnam- 
’ but that those atizens have lacked a strong incentive 
h* In Sohweitzers opinion, Vietnamese citizens will 

fc,l anl llk ® y *°. re ^ ond .to appeals for information from the cen- 
m H fc nw Ohd from the U.S. if they see the U.S. 
beginning to act more favorably towards Vie tnam 

v^° qu ^tioned the degree to which the central Gov- 

There were orders from Hanoi throughout the war that 
who was captured or any American who 
was killed, there was to be a complete report made and 
^^.Hwoj: But in the heat of battle in the war . ■> . a 
J?t of ,tm>es these reports just didn’t get made. Sometimes 
cS-? d get “ ade ao^tbey didn’t arrive in Hanoi . . . one 
1 wa ? ^ d about a report was made and then 
. before the group taking the report back to Hanoi could get . 


Ibid; 

*v Bell testimony, Dec. 4, 1992, 
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.; there, they were all killed in a bombing attack. So that - 
V report never made it. .■ . . • 

... Another.. csise,.. a Navy..flyer. who was- shot. down r his air-- ^ 

plane crashed in the sea. The Vietnamese went out with a 
.. boat and they actually pulled up the airplane, got it, got 
the pilot and buried him on the beach. The very next day, 
a bomb struck right on top of that pilot’s grave where they; 
buried him and absolutely nothing is left. Even though 
they had remains and pictures the remains are now com- 
: . pletely unrecoverable. . ... ; . ' : v 

Schweitzer also had some provocative observations about the 
slowness in getting answers from Vietnam about some of our miss- 
ing servicemen: -Y ;Y''V' V ; , 

J — The methods employed by the U.S. side in searching for - - 

MIAs were basically unsound; The U.S. would provide the ■ 
Vietnpaese leadership with a: list bf names of , missing ; 
Americans and expect the Vietnamese to come up with in- 

formation on- them. The Vietnamese leadership had no —r 

idea how to apjproacli this problem. .. .. 

The Vietnamese archive system, such as it is, is not ar- 
ranged by name, but rather by date and location of inci- 
dent. Thus, if the U.S. side had requested a search of the 
Vietnamese archives by date and location of shootdown, 

; many pilots would have been found, whereas a search by 
name would yield nothing . ’ ; V 

Another factor delaying the process is the U.S. side’s - 
failure to show any interest whatsoever in Vietnam’s own 
300,000 MIAs . . . 

Further, there is almost a religious resistance among the 
official and unofficial POW/MIA community and the U.S. 
against any serious scholarly research on dead MIAs . \ . I 
personally spent tens of thousands of dollars, and nearly ■ 
three years of my life, trying to get someone, anyone, to . 
believe me that there was a mountain of information on 
dead Americans in Hanoi . . . 

December 1992: Kerry-Smith trip 

Senators Kerry and Smith returned to Hanoi on Dec. 17-18, 1992 
for a fuial series of meetings with Vietnamese officials. The visit 
followed closely an announcement by President Bush that author- 
ized American companies to open offices in Vietnam and to sign 
conditional contracts there; contracts would become effective upon 
the lifting of the economic embargo. 

The delegation .met in Hanoi with President Le Due Anh, Gener- 
al Secretary Do Muoi, Fore gn Minister Cam and severd high- 
ranking officials of the general Political directorate of the Ministry 
of Defense. The purpose of the delegation’s visit was to press the 
Vietnamese officials one final time to cooperate fully with U S. ef- 
forts to resolve the POW/MIA issue by providing access to every 
source of POW/MIA-related information in Vietnam. The Vietnam- 
ese officials responded with promises of full cooperation and open- 
ness.; : 'v • 
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In a written; memorandum presented to Senators Kerry and 
Smith at the conclusion of the visit, the Vietnamese offi cials de* 
.. scribeld.six.new or expanded areasofcooperation,.. promising -to: , : 

. Make available to U.S. investigators all POW/MIA-related 
. documents, files and other information, including docuttiehts in 
the: custody of the General Political Directorate of the Ministry 
of Defense, the successor to the Enemy Proselytizing Division 
and reputed to be Vietnam's most hard-line Communist bas- 
tion: its war-time archives include debriefing records of U.S. 
POWs and other, documente which the Select Committee ex- 
pects will shed light on the fates of many unaccounted-for serv- 
: icemen. The Vietnamese also promised to U.S. investigators all 
POW/MIA-related information received from the possession of 
private citizens. •, :i-v ; . vy yyy ' 

4 - Search their files- for- information relating -to the capture or 
loss of U.S. :personnel along the Ho Chi Minh Trail and else- 
where in Laos and to coordinate this research with their Lao 
’■:< l counterparts. : '-v. 

_ . . Strengthen, the. operations of the VNOSMP by adding senior 

personnel from other ministries' of the government. 

Grant amnesty for private citizens who turn in rem ains of 
U.S. servicemen. It is illegal in Vietnam for private citizens to 
hold remains, and Vietnamese officials believe that many pri- 
vate citizens -who are holding remains have been reluctant to 
turn them m for fear pf prosecution. The amnesty program is 
expected to result in the repatriation pf many sets of remains. 

. Permit American “MIA families” and veterans to visit Viet- 
nam to participate in the process of obtaining the fullest possi- 
. ; ble accounting. 562 

The Vietnamese also reaffirmed their on-going, efforts to assist 
U.S: investigators in following up on all remaining unresolved live- 
sighting, reports. By the end of December 1992, Vietnamese officials 
will have assisted in 65 live-sighting investigations in Vietnam.:' 

Kerry and Smith both expressed satisfaction with the progress 
made On this final trip. All of these promises will require the coop- 
eration of numerous officials at all levels of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, and many initiatives will take time to complete. If Viet- 
nam’s Government follows through on its assurances and provides 
access to all of the information and materials it has promised, 
there will be little more Vietnam could be asked to do to assist in 
accounting for missing Americans. 

; :... '/• ?laos: ' ;. y 

U.S, efforts to obtain information from Lao authorities have been 
complicated by the facts that Laos was not a party to the Paris 
Peace Accords and the United States was not a party to the 1973 
Laos cease-fire agreement that pledged all sides to return captive 
personnel In addition, the DoD estimates that at least 75 percent 
of the Americans missing in Laos were lost in areas controlled at 
the time by North Vietnamese armed forces, generally in eastern 
Laos along the border with Vietnam and near the Ho Chi Minh 

Memorandum, Dec. 18,1992 ' 



Trail. Although the quality of information and: record-keeping in 
Laos is low, there is reason to believe that North Vietnamese mili- 
tary were instructed to recover and record all they coul d ah njit 
downed U.S. aircraft. Thus, efforts to account for these Americans 
require a tri-lateral effort, involving not only the U.S. and Laos, 
but Vietnam, as well. v : ; v : " s-: : ^ \ ’ ^ 

The current leaders of Laos, who are successors to the Pathet 
Lao guerrillas who contended for power during the war, may have 
some ; information concerning missing Americans that they have 
not' yet shared. In general, Lao leaders have been far more reluc- 
tant than the Vietnamese to grant U.S. access to their territory to 
conduct live-sighting investigations and inspect crash sights. The 
atmosphere has improvedin recent months, however, and niegotia- 
tions are on-going for the establishment of a permanent POW/MIA 
inv«tigatioh?office-ih-Viehtibhe,-the-capital.— ^ 
During the Senate delegation’s trip to Southeast Asia in Novem- 
ber 1992, Senators Kerry and Daschle flew to Vientiane for meet- 
ings with Foreign Minister Phoun Sipaseuth and Vice Foreign Min- 
ister Soubanh Srithirath. The Senators reported to the Lao officials 
on the agreements that had been made in Vietnam and pressed the 
Lao officials to show a similar level of cooperation. Specifically, 
they 'asked Laos: • v-. ' 

To permit- the U.S. to have a full-time, live-sighting investi- 
gator stationed in Laos,- _ -■ _ . 

.. i. To permit U;S, crash and grave-site investigation . teams, to 
use Lao-Americans as translators during their investigations, 

To open the Laos Government’s archives to U.S. investiga- 
tors, . : ;: ; v ' ^ 

To loosen restrictions imposed on U.S. investigative teams 
operating in Laos. :• • 

During the Committee’s public hearing Dec. 4, 1992, Vessey testi- 
fied: -■ 7y ; -v.',, 
Personally, I think more answers are deserved from the 
present Laotian Government than we are getting. I think 
that they need to be continually pressured for more an- 
swers. . . •.:■ ■■■ r 1 v. v/-'. 

• Secondly, there’s another good reason that the account- . 
ihg will not be as good from Laos as it was or as it is likely 
, to be from Vietnam. You’ve flown over the area. It’s very 
rugged terrain, but the other thing is it is very sparsely 
populated. Compared to Vietnam, which is quite heavily 
populated, Laos is very sparsely populated. The second 
thing is that Laos is not as homogeneous a nation as is 
Vietnam. It’s tribal ethnic groups that are split up in vafi- 
ous places, the communication during war-time was miser- 
; able, and I doubt that it’s much better today. 

All that contributes to it, but I think more answers are 
deserved. 56 ® . 

Later, Bill Gadoury, a casualty officer working at Stony Beach, 
testified: •'■•■.v.-V. 

. *•* Vessey testimony, Dec. 4, 1992. ‘ 
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V. . starting in 1985, 1 personally have seen a dramatic • 
change in the level of cooperation that we get in the f i e l d 

— .. . — — ? ; ^?.^^thl3^.-it r s...not.,.anyivhere-near" : 'Where— W6'd""like''t0'“ 

b,f. ve .f® r P s being able to field multiple teams and 
things of that nature, but just recalling back to my first 
field operations in Laos, just to show the contrast 6f where 
we were then and where we are now . V ^ 

_ In February. of 1986, we went oh bur first excavation in 
opypppakhet Provuice. And. our, team went into Savannak- 
het . . . and we had to spend the night because the land- 
ing site wasn t prepared. We were put up in a hotel. They 
put armed guards outside the door and they advised us not 
to go walking around; ; ? 

More recently, on the operation I came back from a few 

.__:W[eeks_ago,-We_were-given-prettymuchunlimitedaccessin- 

the area . . . to address the cases that we had agreed upon 
before going out to the field. The Lao were very coopera- 

.TheCbmmittee-believesthat,;ingeneral,cooperatiorifr6mLads 

^ vu. n ;^ p ?°“^ g ov?r years. Moreover, the Committee 

notes that the Laos Government has permitted only a hand ful of 
live-sighting investigations in the field and to date, U.S. investiea- 
tors have not visited any detention camps in Laos, lie Committee 
concurs with Gen. Vesseythat more answers are deserved. ' 

.. .... cambodja ' ■ 

Cambodia was not a party to the Paris Peace Accords and no. sep- 
arate agreement on repatriation wais reached in the aftermath of 
the war. The recovery of American POWs or remains in Cambodia 
was made virtually impossible after 1975, when the Khmer Rouge 
smzed power and embarked on a bloody reign of terror directed at 
Cambodians and foreigners alike that left a million people-out of 
a totar population of seven million-dead. Throughoutmuchof the 
past 20 years, the U.S. has had either difficult or non-existent dip- 
lomatic contacts with the Cambodian Government; The years of. 
struggle and chaos leave little hope that documents or records have 
survived that would reveal additional information about U.S per- 
sonnel; 

"A As in Laos, however, most of the Americans unaccounted for in 
Cambodia were lost near the border with Vietnam in areas where 
North Vietnamese forces dominated. Thus, the best potential 
sources of documentary information concerning those lost in Cam- 
bodia may be. m Hanoi, not in Phnom Penh. >*. • 

The present government of war-ravaged Cambodia cannot be ex- 
P^ed v?. possess documentary information relevant to the fate of 
musing .American servicemen. Although the government has ex- 
pressed its willingness to cooperate fully with the U.S. in efforts to ; 

t discrepancy cases, and has taken nearly every step request- 
ea^by !J.S. lnvestigators-rincluding granting permission to fly U.S., 
helicopter? around the country— the Government is unable to guar- 
antee security in areas controlled by Khmer Rouge ^ giiemllas^ . . 

*•« Gadoury testimony, Dec’ 4, 1992 ■ > 



Chapter 9: Information from Russia, North Korea and China 

; ' r’;'-' '.''BACKGROUND 7' ■ | 

""'Tfie 'Comfni'ttee’s mand~a£e“frbm^the _ SS’a^ 
review of the fate of Americans still listed as missing from World 
War II, the Korean War and the Cold War. 565 Accordingly, the 
Committee has conducted and investigation of reports that unack- 
nowledged U.S. prisoners had been held by Soviet, Chinese and 
North. Korean officials during and after one or more of these con- 
flicts, and that U;S. prisoners might have been transferred to the 
Soviet Union during the war in Vietnam. . : : 

U.S.-Russia Joint Commission on POW/MIA Affairs 

The disintegration of the former Soviet Union ahd the establish- 
ment of- a. democratic government in Russia have created new pos- 
sibilities for investigating reports concerning U.S. POWs. In mid- 
February, 1992, Sen. John Kerry and Sen. Bob Smith met with 
Russian officials in Moscow to discuss the prospects for cooperation 
on this issue. This visit laid the groundwork for the- creation on 
March 26, 1992 of the U.S.-Russian Joint Commission for POW/ 
MIA Affairs (Commission) under the leadership of Col. Dmitri Vol- 
kogonov and former U.S. Ambassador of the Soviet Union, Mal- 
colm Toon.' Sen. Kerry and Sen. Smith were designated as repre- 
sentatives of iheU.S. Senate and the Commission. - 

The objectives of the Commission are (1) to obtain access to 
people and documents in Russia that could shed light on the fate of 
U.S. servicemen missing from World War II, and Cold War, the 
Korean War and the war in Vietnam; (2) to pursue all reports al- 
leging the presence of U.S. POW/MIAs in the former Soviet Union 
and assist in facilitating their repatriation if they desire; and (3) to 
establish a mechanism by which remains identified as American 
can be returned to the United States. 

A full description of the activities of the Commission may be 
found in Section 3 of this Chapter, . 

. Task Force Russia ■ ",,i\ :■ V ; 

An organization had to be created to convert the Commission’s 
policy objectives into action. The Secretary of Defense directed the 
Secretary of the Army to form such an organization. The Army re- 
called from retirement Maj. Gen. Bernard Loeffke to be the direc- 
tor, Task Force Russia (TFR); the deputy director is Col. Stuart 
Herrington, USA, a career intelligence officer. 

The responsibilities of the Task Force are to acquire and analyze 
data provided by the Commission. In Moscow, archivists, historians, 
and an interpreter were assigned to pursue leads concerning U.S. 
POWs through interviews and access to archival records. Staff in 
Washington, DC were assigned to translate, analyze and compare 
the new. information with information in existing U.S.. databases, 
and to assess its value and reliability before releasing it to family 


, In: this chapter, the term ‘‘POW” is sometimes used to include American airmen downed 
in the former. Soviet Union during the (fold War. 



members through DOD casualty affairs offices. In all, Task Force 
hs& A staff of 35 persons, including seven in Moscdw. 

The close coordination between the committee and the US- Dele- 
- : gation r totheGommissi on -was' e nhanced^through~the;di^ 
established between the Committee staff and TPR resulting from 
the assignment of a Committee investigator, Al Grahaih, to the 
Task Force element in Moscow. . , / : ! 

_ A more detailed description of the organization and activities of 
Task Force Russia may be found in Section 3 of this Chapter. 

Investigation in progress 

While substantial progress has been made, the investigation re- 
mains incomplete. The reasons for this include the relatively brief 
duration of the life of the Committee; the voluminous nature of the 
materials stored in Russia; logistical impediments to reviewing ma- 
terials^heJd^r^d-.andlimited-eooperationonthe'partofmdivid-' 
ual officers in; Russia assigned to work -with the Commission and 
the Committee. 

. The difficulty in reaching a firm judgment based on current in- 
formation is dlustrated by the present status of data regarding the : 
e,m Americans still listed as missing from the Korean War. Of 
that number, the U.S. Government has information that 2,177 
people died in POW camps; 293 were missing in action at sea; 412 
died m aircraft incidents over North Korea; approximately 300 
werehuned in abandoned graves in United Nations cemeteries in 
^ buried in isolated, unidentified 

graves. Inis leaves more than 4,600 soldiers who did not return 
who could be, as RAND researcher Paul Cole put it, "anywhere [in 
North 'Korea] . . . literally, anywhere.” 566 Further complicating 
18 • uncorroborated testimony of Lieutenant Colo- 

nel Phillip Corso, who was posted at the National Security Council 
during the Eisenhower Administration, that at least 900 U.S. 
POWs were: taken to the Soviet Union from North Korea; 667 
. Although firnr conclusions remain elusive, some progress on the 
issue of U.S. POWs.in the former Soviet Union has been made. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin has stated that some Americans 
were imprisoned in the former Soviet Union after World War II, 
tha-t a small number of U.S. prisoners were interrogated by the So- 
viets during the Korean War, and that approximately a dozen U.S. 
airmen were captured and imprisoned during the Cold War period. 
The Russian Government has stated, however, that there are no 
Americans now being held in the former Soviet Union against 
their will. ’ r -' v. 

. . research to date, the Committee cannot make defin- 

ltive judgments that go beyond what the Russian Government has 
stated is the case. Reports alleging the transfer of prisoners to 
oovaet soil during the Korean and Vietnam conflicts remain under 
investigation, as do the specific circumstances of Cold War shoot- 
downs. large quantities of archival material remain to be examr 
med; and many potential sources of first-hand information have 
notyet'b^ninmrviewed. 

. hearings, November 10,1992. 

Committee httrings. 11/11/92. . 
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The Committee recommends that the U.S. continue to attach a 
high priority, to cooperation with the Russian Government, in efV 
for t s to Vesdlve the fate of missing A mericans. Efforts t o obta i n co- 
operation from' the Governments of China. and North Korea should 
also continue. 'yy ["■; v : :V 

: COMMITTEE HEARINGS '■■■*„ 

'The Committee held public hearings on this subject bn November 
10. and 11, 1992. The first day featured testimony from, eight wit- 
nesses: ty'Ay: i 'V' ’• 

Alan C. Ptak, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
POW/MIA Affairs; Vy. ; :Y: " 

Dr. Paiil Cole, researcher for RAND corporation; 

Capt. John P. Gay, USN, director of the Asia/Pacific Divi- 

sidnj Joint Chiefs ofStaff;--; — 

Lt. Col. Phillip Corso (USA, Ret.), of the National Security 
Council staff under President Eisenhower; 

Serban Oprica, a former Rumanian engineer, now, an Amerh 
■~^-- v -%n-citi^^who;seCTedrin^or£h-Korea;^--~~v^iv-~-^^^-~ 
‘:4y Col. Delk Simpson, former . U.S. military attache in Hong , 
■ Kong; and ; ;::y ~ -'yy-y-. \ ■ y^ y .;;■■■ . -fy 
y Steve Kiba, a POW from Korea held in China. 

The second day of hearings, November 11, featured testimony 
from an additional twelve witnesses: : . . . V - 

Richard Boylan, archivist at the-National Archives; 

; James Sanders, co-author of Soldiers of Misfortune; 

John tyLG. Browii, author of Moscow Bound (unpublished 
manuscript’); . : vvy;; 

Thomas Ashworth, researcher, author, and speaker on 
POW/MIA issues; • 

Col. Gen . Omitri Volkogonov (ret.), military adviser to Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin and Co-Chairman of the U.S.- Russian Joint 
. Commission; : : .y 

Richard D. Kauzlarich, Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs and member of the Joint Commis- 
; sion; : ■ :■ ■ :■ , . V ' y ;:.y.' ■ ' /A. '■ :y A ■; 

V Gen. Bernard Loeffke, USA, director, Task Force Russia; 
Albert Graham, the Committee investigator posted to 
Moscow; yy '■ y-V y y. • 

Dolores Alfond, the chairperson for the National Alliance of 
: ‘ Families; yyy . vy‘ y y : 'y-y • -yi ■ ' ' : y.yy,y 
Robert Duams, the brother of a soldier lost in Korea; 

Bruce W. Sanderson, whose father was lost in a Cold War 
shootdown; : :■>. y'' : y. yyy -i-V 'yA : yy-y f y/-:yA^:/^ 
Jane Reynolds Howard, whose husband suffered a similar 
fate; and ; . • . \ y ;..;':.y :: ;... :y.y : y,..y;> -...y'-y 

Gregg Skavinski, the nephew of Master Sergeant William R; 
Homer, a member of the crew of a USAF RB 29 shot down by 
a Soviet A.ir Force MIG-15 over the Sea of Japan in 1952. 

These witnesses provided the Committee with a wide spectrum of 
sometimes irreconcilable viewpoints concerning Americans missing 
from World War II, the Cold War, Korea and Indochina, and on 
Soviet involvement with American POWs in these conflicts^ 
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Testimony of General Dmitri Volkogohov 

t^ e Committee: received testimony from 
g"?^^ )1 ) togo T’ ' r ! tlr ed ’ niH itary adviser to Russian Pr. ? i. 

dent Boris Yeltsin and co-chairman of the Commission. 

a F^^^^ stalefnent which noted 
■ a » Soviet leaders from Khrushchev to Gorbachev said 
,^iat this problem did not exist, the new democratic government of 
Russia has said that the problem of U.S. POWs in Russia did exist 
and continues^ exist today. Gen. Volkogonow statKhaiteTad 
T 11 * 1 * n & Y ^l tein 011 the eve of his departure for 

an A that P re ®J. dent Yelts »n wished to present the Com- 
mittee with a statement. That statement follows: i 

• The . intergpvemmenta 1 commission established by deci- 
; swm of the U.S. and Russian presidents for the purpose of 
:.-4etennming the -fate_of American- citizens missing "in : 

action m World War n and later is evidence of the new 

Toon 6 ' by 00 0ne 061,61,31 Volkogonov and Ambassador 

^Over a .short period of time the commission has done a 
great deal of work in studying Russia’s enormous state and 
agency archives, including those that had been closed to 
the public until recently, from the ministry of security, the 
. ministry of defense,, the foreign intelligence service, the 

- intelligS^ na S ^ a ^ tbC ° re *® B “m^try, and mili- - 

It has questioned dozens of participants and witnesses of 
the events invoj™ American citizens on the territory of 
! M uT U ^ R 0 During the plenary meetings held in 
March, May, and September of this year, the U.S. side was 
given documents on American citizens who found them- 

SStfuf 7 ® f l he former USSR in World War 
fii j the Cold War period, and some documents that con- 
tained information.on several U.S. citizens who had been 
taken jprisoner during the Korean and Vietnam Wars. 

the commission has found evidence of American citizens 
staying in camps mid prisons of the former USSR, and dis- 

of}hem being summarily 

- executed by the Stalin regime and in a number of cases 
being fprced to renounce their U.S. citizenship. Some of 

IS st ml - eside on th ! te , r r itoiy of the former Soviet ! '• 
u mon. Their names and addresses have been identified 
and. communicated to the U.S. side. 

A number of former U.Si citizens have stayed in Russia 
voluntarily after World War II and still reside here. Of 
hS’Jw J 6n,oc r ati c Russia they have the right to 
fSy |ulra51teS 6,r ^ themselves - their rights are 

*±; V‘ eSult 0 * th ® wor k done, one may conclude that 
r ®i n ° Amencan citizens ;held against their 
Tn ^ of Russ,a - However, all the questions 
SSlSi? ¥ answered. There are cases that still re- 
quire, additional examination. For my. part, as Russia’s 
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president, I express the hope that the Joint Russian-Amer- 
ican Commission will continue its work and that it will be 
able to find answers to the outstanding questions. 

r Gerir Volkbgonov stated his desire to make' thtee;essential "points.' 
First, the Russians fully understand the moral significance of the 
possibility that Americans might still be living on the territory of 
the former, Soviet Union. Second, the issue is of significance in 
Russia because for many decades, human lives and individ uals 
were considered nothing more than statistical data in the Soviet 
Union. Accordingly, the search to determine the fact of Americans 
missing in action in the former Soviet Union is an example to the 
Russians of how the government needs to be concerned with the 
fate of individuals, and thus the issue has enormous humanitarian, 
mor jl-SP , significance for Russia. Third, conditions in Russia 

are difficult, and the issue of whether or not reform will continue 

» ,H^ia re ® a ins under - very "great'doubt. r Therefofe7 the U-S. 

should recognize the significance of the fact that the Russian gov- 
ernment and President Yeltsin are paying such close attention to 
the issue. . ''vy yyX 7 

■ In his written statement, Gen; Volkogonov described the conclu- 
sions of the investigations conducted by the Joint Commission to 

date:;-' : /:>' ir ‘VV '''./y y : v ' v '. '■■■}' ' 

:1. No U.S. citizens are currently being detained within 
the territory of the former USSR. The conclusion is based ' 
on a thorough analysis of all archival documents, inter- , 

- views with witnesses, and on-site inspections of possible ' 

. American housing sites. 

,':7 V 7 ?• A group of Americans is living in Russia as either po- 
litical refugees from the USSR period or individuals volun- 
tarily remaining in Russia. A list of these individuals as 
well as their addresses, and an agreement to meet with 
representatives of the American contingent of the Commis- 
sion have been obtained and the Russian side is prepared 
to Provide this list. In addition, one American, Marcus Lee, 
a Florida businessman, was arrested in Moscow in the 
spring of 1992 and is currently being detained at Lefortovo 
^°m L c ^ e ^ export of contraband icons. 

••• ?• Thousands of American citizens traveled overland 
across the former USSR beginning with the Second World 
War. The majority of these; were Americans liberated by 
the^Red Army from Nazi camps ahd subsequently repatri- ; 
ated (22,454). The second major group consisted of Ameri- ; 
can pilote forced to land within the USSR and interned 
here (730), There were also several , dozen individuals who 
were detained in Germany, in Austria, in the USSR and , • : 
other socialist nations for “espionage" as well as a few 
pilpts from. American aircraft shot down over the USSR. 

The Commission has succeeded in accounting for virtually 
all of: these individuals. The Russians are convinced that 
•; th py are not presently located "(with the exception of those 
who have died) within the territory of the USSR, V; 

4. The Russians were successful in identifying the burial 
sites of virtually all U.S. citizens who died in the USSR U 
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lS n l- War, With the exception of a few 
wlio died en route to or in prison-of-war camps or those 

;? ra y^?- The Russians intend to continue 
T : their efforts- to identify the remaining burial sites of U.S 
citizens in these areas. ■ 

m Ll he i U r^ anS ^ ere le ®? s H ccessful in obtaining infor- 
U& crtawns ^sing during the Vietnam or 
Korean Wars, ^events taking place outside the Soviet 
,^?® u ®? ent s were located concerning the. 
Korean War, including information on the numbers of 
’ prisoner-of-war camps for Americans in Korea; their loca- 
ls and, the number of prisoners housed in these camps. 
Some interrogation materials and fragmentary evidence 
serviceman captured in Korea were found, 
^fortunately virtually nothing has been found to d e b* on 

J}|® S! Ham W* 1 60 ? 4 ®* 1 - Tf* °nly documents concerning 
the Vietnam War to date relate to the fate of nine Ameri- 
can deserters sent by the KGB to the USSR and oh to neu- , 

■ tral countries. The Russians have not been successful in 

-r covering anythmg new or significant from conversations 7 

0r participants in these events, 
jin »«j*» ^ v » appreciated the assistance of the 
U.b. side of the Commission for its willingness to provide 
for Russian prisoners and MIAs in 
Af|h^nistan^ Y^,•^uffilam :l |)elle!ve , . approximately 100 of V 
. : them are still alive and that many of these are being held 
under inhumane conditions in prisons belonging to war- 
ring Afghani, groups. The Russians, while appreciating the 
assistance offered ^ to date, believe the U.S. could do more 

hbe ration of Russian prisoners-of-war in ; : 

Gen. Volkogonov testified that the six Americans recorded as 
having been in captivity in the Soviet Union in 1954 were held in 
separate camps and classified as special prisoners. Each was' arrest" 

the'uniS^to^ 68 ^ 0 ^* 01 ' intelli ^ nc ? activities on behalf of 
the United States. At the time, any foreign citizen who was de- 

£“ ed Jf autom ^cally charged with espionage, according to 
G? n - Volkogonov, whether or not there was any iubstande to the 

. V. ■ two people, Hopkins and Clifford . . .. were held for 
• eight yearn and subsequently shot. This is Mr. Ogins, who 
served eight years under an espionage sentence and then 
; w At*l Sentenc \ e ^ pired he should have been released, 
to ii? 1 * 9 ' was then In terior Minister, reported 

to ptalm that this was a person who had seen too much 
and propcsed that he be liquidated, and Stalin gave the 
order; allowing him to be executed . . . ; 

Three of them were given back, were released to Ameri- 
can representatives in Berlin. Subsequently, two died, one 

*?• Submitted for the record of the Select committee's hearing, 11/11/92. 
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. took Soviet citizenship,.and the fate of another is still un- . 

Gen . Volko gon ov prov i ded to the Co mmi ttee the names o f Ame ri- 
cans howlivingin Russia who are political refugees or voluntarily- 
remaining in Russia. He also cited American citizens living in the 
former Soviet Union who were American citizens from childhood, 
but who ended up in the Soviet Union in the 1930’s and were then 
forced to renounce their U.S. citizenship and become Soviet citi- 
zens. Many of these individuals passed through the prison camps 
and some died there. Some made their way back to - the United 
States eventually. The Russians have identified five of these people 
now living in Russia, each of whom is elderly, and each Of whom 
wishes to receive help in locating and contacting relatives in the 
United States. ';f • '■* 

Gen.- Volkogonov. also, testified concerning the . possibility that -a 
secret camp exists or existed for American prisoners in Russia: 

If you had asked me that question before 1985, 1. would 
have allowed for the possibility that such a secret camp 
' ~ could- have existed. - However; since 1985, such : large' and ~ : 
dramatic changes have taken place in our country that I 
can no longer imagine that it' would Be possible for such 
incidents or events to be concealed ; . . ; 

7 7. If there were a secret, camp, or a jail, or even a single 
American held against his will secretly, we would know 
about it sooner or later. The moral climate in our country 

7 makes it, I believe, psychologically impossible for this in- 
formation not to come to light. •7'v.7-.7':'77 ' ! 7' ■ ' 

I believe we still find more information about the fate of 

. Americans who were in the Soviet Union. We may find 
their graves or more information about their tragic fate. 

Not all the documents have yet been examined, but I can 
nearly exclude the possibility that we will find any live 
American being held in Russia against his or her will. 570 

In closing, Gen. Volkogonov stated that he believes joint efforts 
will be necessary for another three to six months to complete the 
process of determining the fates of all American citizens located 
within the former Soviet Union, including those who have emigrat- 
ed and those who died. Gen Volkogonov also said that: 

It is possible that some may be disillusioned with the re- 
sults of our efforts. However, we are convinced that we 
have done everything possible on this side to answer all 
questions submitted to us. You should also keep in mind " 
that conducting this work is difficult while attempting to 
maintain the course of reform. The Government of Russia 
and President Yeltsin, personally, in spite of his severe 
wdrk load and difficult problems, continue to devote enor- 
mous attention to.this effbrt; President- Yeltsin views the 
work of the Commission as a "test” of trust and willing- 

**• Select Committee hearing, il/11/92. 

- Select Committee hearing, 11/11/92, 
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nnK I° r £ ng in t th e Presidential Archive, I made it a 
— documents which may have cbn- 
information on American POWs, including corre- 
r T7/' ^ n fc* between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung, Kinfll-song 

iaf^jwr 38 we Jl - correspondence with Soviet 
Ambassadors to Korea, China and Vietnam. These docu- 

••••-“•-•-•;• .•——;•■:••• 

Official assessments .-C;v> 

^JD^fense Department efforts to ^alj^ materials received by the 
Commission remain m progress. Gen. Loeffke told the Committed 
during his .testimony that the effort to reach conclusions has been 
complicated by the official deceptions that characterize Soviet his- 

_ . ^They have lied to us, and they have- said openly that 
71 So : -we know if you develop that his- 

^ ^‘cajly* they did keep some m World War II, they did - 
♦ifff lu?*? l shutdowns, because they’ve already said 
that^ that they had them. So if you develop that line, you 
wnild go in and say that we believe that they did that in 
Korea: also , . . [the Defense Department is] holding a very . 
for*?™ 1 ™ until we can come to some very hard 
•facts [But] it s all: possible . , * 73 

The Russians have ^admitted that they interrogated U.S. POWs 
^f r P eri " 1 - Testimon y has differed, however, 
fhf pK&tef* mter rogations occurred in North Korea, near 

Sthp h <^ufft Ti?5 , 0r whfthe^some occurred within the borders 
of the Soviet Union, as well. As Gen. Loeffke testified: 

' t uM n G / a ^ am u and 1 w e re questioning this Colonel, and at 
the. end of mi hour and a half I asked if I could record this 
on tape, and we did, and he on tape said yes, I interrogat- 
ed American POWs m Russian uniform. And he did it 
more than once. And he said his colleagues did it, too . , . 

i& Korea. And in all fairness to the 
Russians, he. was. m the Par East, and he says the Khabar- 

territorvfsl^ttK 0 ? a Russian base in Russian 
the Khabarovsk area is larger than the city of 
Khabarovsk. So it could have been in defense of him 

^ y n n o g S?fu area IH ^*. id ®? the city, but he did men- 
tion a specific base which is in Russian territory. 5 ? 4 

1» of .the Select Committet's hearing. 11/11/92. : 

•"Select Committee hearing, 11/11/92. ' 



Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Alan Ptaic testified that, 
as of November, 1992, the Defense Department was still evaluating 
the information it had received concerning the possibility that 
somei U;Sr POWs may have been transferred to the Soviet Uhion or 
to China during the Korean War. V : • : . 

Assessrnefit . of Committee injwtigdtor. 

. Beginning in May, 1992, A1 Graham, a . Committee . investigator, 
was posted to Moscow to undertake interviews, archival research, 
and related investigatory work under the aegis of the Commission, 
During that time, he arranged for and conducted interviews with 
Russian officials, citizens, and retired officers who served in South- 
east Asia: and Korea. During the Select Committee’s hearing on 
November 10, 1992, Mr. Graham testified that Soviet military offi- 
cers interrogated some U.S. POWs during the Korean War and 
that some"df these interrcigations" may' have taken' place on Soviet 
territory. ' r ''T y ' ; ,'v • .■ .'S - ;■ 

According to Mr, Graham, one problem experienced by U,S. in- 
vestigators in Russia was that several high-ranking Russian offi- 
ciais whom they interviewed subsequently changed their testimony: 

. i"\ perhaps the most flagrant case of turnaround 
during a reinterview concerns a well-known Russian colo- 
nel, scholar, and renowned Far East expert, who was sta- 
tioned at Khabarovsk-from 1950 to 1954. This individual 
was asked by the chief of the general staff to review all 
documents on Korea * * * currently supposedly in their, 
hands. • V;/:’ V” ■/' 

During the first interview with him conducted on August 19, 
1992, he told five Joint Commission respresentatives— four U.S., 
one Russian— that Soviet military specialists had been given ap- 
proval to interrogate American servicemen in Korea, ; and that 
some American servicemen with experience, seniority, and specific 
specialties were selected for transfer to the U.S.S.R. for further in- 
terrogation. •• : .y v;' v v'V: 

He mentioned that in the confluence here between 
Russia, Manchuria, China and North Korea, there was ... 

.. i . a naval base called Posyet, which served as a transit 
point for the movement of Americans north by rail dr 
plane to Khabarovsk, the Far East military district head- 
quarters. He maintained that the number of Americans 
processed through Khabarovsk was in the hundreds and 
they were under KGB control, both during and after the 
interrogations. He did not know their fate after the inter- , 
rogations.; V v/-v. ; i,-y[ f A,:'. ' '. 

He personally claimed to have interrogated two Ameri- 
can POWs. One he recalls was a Lieutenant Colonel Black. 
Efforts were made according to the Colonel to recruit and 
gain cooperation of Americans. (During) a follow-up inter- 
view of this individual, on September 29, 1992, at which 
General Loeffke was present, he admitted he received a 
phone call from a Foreign Intelligence Service representa- 
tive the night before. He then considerably modified his 
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L a "y knowledge of an Amen- 
d tr apk and the fact that American POW’s 
V ; j^^ Kore ari War were interrog ated by Soviets at Kha.; 

POW^N^l »r d a(In,i t : in terrogating two American 
N °*h Korea and asserted that there were any- 
^ 8° viet interrogators involved in this ' 
process, indicating a large" number of American POW’s 
/; were interrogated during the Korean War. 

He now maintained that the interrogation point, which 
Sn r f^ nce % 18 months, was Sd at a 

E»r« xr t A < A n forth Korea; China, and the U.S.S.R. 
borders. He did not completely rule out that it ma y have 
. been on Soviet territory.*” . , M “ y nave 

S 2V^atel^fon^iiir^^rinte^ 

wtoe^whocoriflrm^^v.^ 6 Ru ? lan P roduced an additional 
the ^ pf questionnaires for obtaining in- 

:--§H3££2? 

t? e 1 S^ ew ?, had been carried out primarily by Koreans in 
rftn r n^f ThlS ^ that no American POWs from the Korean 
conflict were taken to the U.S.S.R. Mr. Graham's conclusions 
based on the conflicting statements received, were that: 

I Although we have no direct evidence to prove it, there 
ff§ e ?»nw h® a *K ong Ppssibilitythat at least a handful of - ' 
a?- M?* mo ?®’ were transferred to Soviet terri- 

tory during the Korean War. 

t v P^Rnssian-ade-vdli.- likely stick to its current line until 
the body of evidence gathered through a vigorous inter- 
program forces the government and security services 
to re-evaluate their position. . , J 

Although, doubtful that such individuals could have sur- 
tvllm. 6 n lg0rs the Soviet ramp system this long, it is 
theoretically possible that one or more could still be alive. 

1 former POWs who chose to 

^emtyvith the ^Spviets for whatever reason could be 
kno^i"’? USS ^ and do no t desire their presence to be 

Research and analysis of Paul M. Cole, RANDCorp. . • 

Dr°pi!? 10, 1992 i the Committee received testimony from 
Sen? $ rt£ ?lt^ r anal y st . wit h the International Policy Depart- 
gSf- Corporation; RAND has undertaken 4 project 

fnn^ h i he ' ^tionel Defense Research Institute, a federally 

2tf£.r vel [0 ^ ent . oenter^OriginaHy,: the projert 
was to review information concerning the fate of American POW/ 

t - he pr0ject was expanded to include/ 
LvVtL/ ® vidence _ i t h a t American servicemen and civilians may 

^ et Union or its allies during 
World W^r II, the early Gold War, or the Korean war. 
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Although the project is not yet complete* Dr. Cole^was able ^to. 
provide the Committee with an overview "of the work done to date, 
as well as some conclusio ns. With regard to the Korean War, Dr.; 

Cole concluded the following: 7 , w*/Prm ' 

Concerning Korea, the: record on individual R1IA/POW 
cases is extremely detailed, and was originally organized . ; 
chronologically and geographically before being reorga- 
nized alphabetically. The original chronological and geo- 
graphic databases are now being recreated, and few ques- 
tions would remain unanswered once the. effort is complet- 
ed 7 •/ "... V '7 ,-:7 -r ! ;y '' 

Two groups of Korean War prisoners remain unaccount- 
ed for: prisoners who made it alive to a camp, end those 
who did not. Those who made it alive to a camp, but were 
not repatriated, are known as POW , body not recovered, or 
' POW/BNB. "The location and number of more than AW 7 
POW/BNR remains can be estimated with great certainty, 
although the state of the remains is unknown. Prisoners 
who did not survive the time between capture and arrival 
: : r ata. campj characterized by Dr. JMe 'as ’ imst^capture '' " 
killed, body not recovered" or PCK/BNR, should not in his 
view be characterized as POWs. Approximately 900 or 
more PCK/BNR’s occurred during the Korean War, with 
the remains of those who died last located in scattered lo- 
cations throughout North. Korea. v - 7 y - : ^ 

■ The location of approximately 3,o00 MIAs may never be 
determined because the U.S. has not been able to deter- 
mine where they died. By contrast, the location of remains 
left in burial sites, UN cemeteries, and aircraft, crashes , on 

North Korean territory can be stated with precision. \ . 

Since 1953, the U.S. has received nearly 900 sets of un- 
identified remains from North Korea, collected by the 
North Koreans in a manner that has precluded association 
with any individual MIA, with the result that all of these 
names are still on the full list of 8,177, with the lridivid- 
uals buried in Hawaii without identification. 

American POWs were transferred to the territory of 
Communist China during the Korean War to be hrt® rr(> ' 
gated by Russians and Chinese. The majority of these 
POWs were returned to camps in North Korea; those 
known to be held as political prisoners were repatriated in 
the mid-1950’s. 'J : 7 

There is no, documentary evidence suggesting Americans 
were left behind in China; however, interrogations and 
interviews offer some testimonial support for such allega- 

American POWs were interrogated by people identified 
by the POWs as Russians, but only a small percentage of 
U.S. POWs reported this type of contact. Evidence shows 
: that perhaps two dozen repatriated American POWs were 
successfully recruited by foreign intelligence services. U.S. 
authorities were aware of this soon after the Korean War. 
Seven American missionaries who spent three years in ^ 
North Korean prison camp were repatriated m May Woo, 
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through China, Moscow and Berlin, after having been held 
as internees! Circumstantial evidence suggests that Ameri- 
ca n s we re transferred from Korea or China to t he territory 
i of the Soviet Union, however, to date this evidence is hear- 
say. which is not supported by corroborative documentary 
evidence. 577 , ' -Y ^ V' ■ 

In response to questions, Dr. Cole stated that there is evidence, 
consisting of TFR interviews with prison guards and others, that 
some U.S. POWs may have been transferred to the Soviet Union 
during the Korean War. However, Dr. Cole expressed caution about 
making any firm judgments based on the information provided: 

In this last trip to Moscow the Commission was present* . 
ed various documents, some of which didn’t even relate to 
- POWs.. But as a gesture, -they were handed over to Ambas- - 

sador Toon and to the commissioners. Well, right in those : 
documents that were given to us in Russian and translat- 
ed, it talks about how the information caii be either 
^. changed, distorted and so forth, in order to keep the truth : 
from anybody who might fall upon the documents. Now 
these documents go back to World War II, specifically I be- 
lieve it was 1949. But nevertheless, there is a pattern here 
of deception on the part of the Russians, with a lot of their 
documentation. So in my judgment, we have to be very 
very careful before we make a judgment , about an occur-, 
rence, or something like that, until we have documentary 
evidence, archival evidence, and sources. 5 78 

in response to further questions, Dr. Cole testified that the total 
number of U.S. POWs who might have been transferred to Soviet 
or Chinese territory was certainly less than 100. He also noted that 
one of the documents provided to the U.S. by the Russians on this 
subject related to an Australian; and that other documents were in- 
terrogation transcripts that had been made by the Chinese and 
then summarized by the Russians. In addition, most of the individ- 
uals who had been interrogated by non-Korean officials were ulti- 
mately repatriated.. 

Dr, Cole testified that the RAND review of POW/MIA issues re- 
lated to the Korean War was also subject to ambiguities because of 
inaccuracies in the original casualty data and because casualty re- 
porting methods changed over time. ' 

In addition to the losses in captivity and the difficulty of docu- 
menting the fates of American POWs who lost their lives as a 
result of criminal mistreatment by the Korean Communists, post- 
war records in the U.S. are, to quote Dr. Cole, “contradictory, am- 
biguous, inconsistent, or a mixture of any of these.” According to 
Dr. Cole:. . ; v.’v- v‘v'-' ■ * ;; 

In 1991, the Department of Defense stated in testimony : 
before Congress that 389 U.S. servicemen who had been 
, POWs in North Korea had not been repatriated or other- 

Select Committee hearing, i 1/10/92. 
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wfee accounted for by the Korean People’s Army and the 

• . \ Chinese. 57 '. :-, v. 

to Dr. Cole, casualty status data maintained bv the 

of 389 contains the names of 197 MIAs, 180 Americans who may or 
may not have ever been prisoners, and one case which has in fact 
been resolved. According to Dr. Cole, “prisoner status means that 
• the^mdmduar was lost under circumstances that were consistent 
with a probability of live capture. There is no evidence in man y 
cases that those listed as POWs were ever seen alive in a PQW 
<mmp. Dr. Cole notes, for example, that the majority of the 188 
Army names on the list belonged to individuals who were lost 
during the first eight months of the Korean War. Given the brutal- 
ly ™. W ^ P erio ^> and the conditions of imprison- 

{°ent for U.S. PQ ysja t this time/ accord ing to Dr. Cole, ‘‘tha P lilteli- 
hood of survival for this group was very ^ow. ,, 

RAND also reviewed information concerning the alleged trans- 
PPWs: to the rU^SSR : fbom 

^rihted.that there was a significant Soviet presence on the ground 
MMpi/KOTea during the way. In addition, some returning U.S. 
£ ow . s “Si Ar ®y personnel reported having been questioned bv 
Russian officers in North Korea or China. A 1974 Air Force assess- 
®ent of_the Korean War POW experience, quoted by Dr. Cole de- 
scribed Soviet interrogations of U.S. POWs in Korea as follows: ' 

- Interrogators of three- nationalities, Chinese, North 
Korean, and Caucasian (presumably Russian) questioned 
ySAF pereonnel during the Korean conflict. The prepon- 
derance of interrogators were Chinese who, after their 
entry into the conflict in late October of 1950, took over 
the ; responsibility for POWs from the Koreans. Evidence 
", indicates that the Koreans reluctantly gave . up this respon- 
sibility, and that often tense feelings rose concerning who 
to have custody of a new POW, Not infrequently, 
POWs reported that they were captured by North Koreans 
and turaed oyer to the Chinese only after much heated 

discussion and sometimes near violence between the two 

groups.; Li some cases, a POW remained in North Korean ■ 
custody for prolonged periods of time. 580 

The most detailed discussion of the interrogations now available 
j C0 ?tfS ed , ln the recent interview by Dr. Cole or Victor Alexan- 
drovich Rushuyev , Deputy Chief of lntelligence for the 64th Soviet 
An- Corps. On September 16, 1992, Mr. Bushuyev made the follow- 
ing statement: 

w® h t?r d contacts with the American POWs, mainly the 
pilots. We werent interested in anybody else. I was re* 

: sponsible for organizing the interrogations and for process- 
es . information received during the interroga- 

*•» record ,S f S|elect Cwnniitt** hearing. 11/10/92. 
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How were the interrogations organized? All arrange- 
ments, the structure of the interrogation; its content etc.; 
were completely in the hands of the Chinese. We prepared 
advance.”Then“we-gave'the'questions ;to~tKe : 
Chinese. Th^asked the questions while interrogating the 
American POWs. When was there, I believe all American 
POWs were completely in Chinese hands on the territory 
of North Korea. .... 

- 1 American pilots, with no exception, would be interro- 
gated in the town of Sinidju. It was the very northern 
most point in Korea, near the Yalu river across from 
An Dung "where we were stationed. There was a special 
building there— the interrogation point. Americans would 
be brought there. We could see it from An’Dung. We 
would go there about twice a week to accommodate the 

pr^ners.Sometimestherewere-just-a-few^ofthemsOwe” 

didn t need to go. V . v .; . 

; I was responsible for the interrogations of the POWs, 
but neither I ttor the translators ever saw any of the i 
TOWS with our own eyes. Contact on our level was com- 
pletely prohibited. We only had to get questions ready and 
then receive the answers; < •••< 

:; W ^° uld ente r the building from a different side before 
the POWs were brought there. We would go to our room 
and would sif 4here very quietly. Only then would they 
b . n ?S in the POWs. We had no visual contact. We" Would 
sit behind the wall, a thin wooden wall, and the transla- 
tors would sitwith us. We hear everything. The interroga- 
tions were in English, of course. ' : ; 

We were prohibited from seeing the Americans . , . The 
Mam Intelligence Directorate in Moscow would give us 
questionnaires: ask this, ask that, whatever we thought 
was, interesting. I don’t want to offend the American 
pilots, mainly we would deal with the pilots, but they were 
of no value. They didn’t know anything. They were aver- 
age pilots, and good athletes. •; . 

I was there for more than one year, the most tense 
period. Practically all the POWs went through may hands; 
not .in person but their files and interrogation mate rials 
Several hundred of them. But, again I want to say that 
none of them was any serious value to us. We knew twice 
as much as they could tell us . . . Practically all of the 
American POWs belonged to the Chinese. The war was 
conducted not by the Koreans but by the Chinese and Sovi- 
ets. The Koreans were under pressure and had no rights. 
They would just load and unload stuff, build roads, that 
sort of thing, v .v//; .-y; 

There was no need to bring Americans to Russia. Mili - 
ary personnel, location of bases and all that were already 
known. We had no questions of this sort. We had the 
planes as well, all their parts, so it didn’t make any sense 
[to take pilots to Russia], If someone had asked for political 
asylum we would have, but I haven’t heard of any such 
cases. As far as I know, our counterintelligence people 
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didn’t express any particular interest in the pilots. We . . 
would have known this. 58 tv.'; : . : 

. Regar ding the is sue o f p ost-capture deaths of American MIA- 
POWs in the Soviet Union, Dr. Cole has stated the following: [ 

I have interviewed two Soviet military advisers in Korea 
who had contact with two American POWs who were not 
repatriated. The ..first, tentatively, identified as First . Lieu- 
tenant Niemann, was definitely seen and perhaps interro- 
gated by Soviet military advisors. Niemann, who is on the 
RAND and TFR lists, is listed in several records as de- ' 

Another Soviet military adviser recalled having contact 
with “Lt. Colonel V. Black” in order to arrange an inter- 
view with Pravda. Colonel Vance E. Black of California, 

- who has not been accounted for since he was shot down in ' 
May 1951; was. seen alive by an American PQW in Pyon- 
gyang in March 1952. Lt. Cblonel Vance E. Black may be v ; . 
the “V. Black,” who was identified in the Pravda article 
; ; and seen by a Soviet military adviser. ; ; ; 1 

According to a retired KGB Major General, Soviet intel- 
ligence wanted to recruit agents. George Blake’s decision 
to work for the KGB, whether it was the result of recruit- 
ment or simply a walk-in, gave the KGB additional incen- 
tive to find other potential agents among the UN prisoner- 
of-war population,. Army G-2 analyses of repatriated 
American POWs turned up an alarming number of cases 
that fit this pattern. In June 1954, the U.S. advised the Air 
Force that “evidence had been uncovered which concerned 
the assignment of Sabotage and Espionage missions to re- 

E atriated American prisoners of war during “Big and 
little Switch,” and that quite recently new cases of this 
type have been discovered.” No evidence has yet been ob- 
tained that points toward a similar North Korean or Chi- 
nese interest in recruiting agents. There have been reports 
over the years that American POWs were used as guinea 
pigs in Sino-Soviet biological experiments. None of this has 
been documented thus far. 

Intelligence reports located in the U.S, archives are 
nearly silent on the issue of whether American MI At 
POWS were transferred to the territory of the USSR. If 
this activity took place, it was not discussed in Eighth 
Army G-2 daily reports or annual summaries. If this activ- 
ity took place it was not widely known to repatriated 
POWs. Thus far only one repatriated POW affidavit has 
been located that mentions this activity. 582 

In this affidavit, repatriated POW John T. Cain said that he had 
been told by a Nationalist Chinese officer that a U.S; helicopter 
pilot with the rank of Second Lieutenant had been taken to Russia 
in March, i952. The Captain did not know the branch of service, 


*?: Coles mternew with Viktor Alexandrovich Bujhuyev. Deputy Chief of Intelli- 
gence. ^4th Air Cbrps. Moscow, September 16, 1992. 
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had communicated this information to POW Cain through 
n broken English, and by pictures drawm on the 


arid 

“sign . 

ground then erased.” 

In the early a nd mid ; 1950’s , acco rding to Dr. Cole; the . HR dm>. 
ernment took the, position that Americans may well have been 
transported from Korea or China to the territory of the USSR. For 
example, according to press- reports, in May 1954, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State delivered a note to the Soviet Foreign Ministry ac- 
cusing the^Soviets Of having transferred American pnsoners to the 
Umon from Korea. The Soviet Government's 
rejeotion of the U.S. note was the first public : notice that the U.S, 
had made ^ch a protest .As Dr. Cole stated, -freports were appar- 

fw^ T C T°c e ^D?fnr^ r j U ^ ^5.’ “telligedce and diplomatic channels 
that U.S; PGWs during: the Korean War were seen in Soviet 
■camps. ' s ’• . : : .. 

^ :ear, the coordinate 

W r^tes took precisely the opposite positioh^ concluding: 

' V ; ® the question of United States ipersonhd 

captured in, Korea; the. Department of Defense has in- •’/ 
imrmea-us trmt;dl:^dri<^ 
counted for in that conflict, have been presumed dead. In 
dose cooperation with the Department of Defense, howev- 
er, we intend to continue to . seek information from the 
^ Further, we have no evi- 

dence that any United States personnel captured in Korea 
• -were ever taken to the Soviet Union. 583 v v • ^ ~ : 

As Dr. Cole stated: ' 

—There has been no official explanation that squares 
these two contradictory positions, The possibility that 
American POWs were moved from Korea or China to the 
territory of the USSR cannot be. ruled out. Thus far, no 
documentary evidence has been found to support siich a 
position. Circumstantial evidence (viz., missing : POWs, 
Sino-Soviet intelligence cooperation, Russian presence in 
Korean PQW camps) and eyewitness testimony (former 
pnsoners, Soviet military sources) point to the possibility 
TTcoo 0I mt American POWs may have been taken to the 
yboR.. The .motives for this activity have been estab- 
lished. 58 *, V 

Tesiirnony of (^rL Volkogonov on Korea 

h response to questions from the Committee, Gen. Volkogonov 

c at t5?ur a< \. fQ J u, l d no 40 indicate that large numbers 

^ r*S* -PPWs had been held in the Soviet Union during the 
Korean War. As he testified: • 


1 have examined an enormous number of documents, in- 
. chiding the documents of Stalin, Beria, and all the special 
services, and these are documents which would have con- 


1955 ! Thunton B. Morton to Congressman Voiys, February 10, 
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tained evidence of American prisoners being taken 
through Soviet territoi 7 : Lliik : -;:J 

I want to bring your attention to one document empha- 
?' sizin g th at »the leaders of these secret agencies, the KGB, 
^n^the"^ lie - tO“offe 3 hotKeivTfe 

to one another in the totalitarian system because it was 
: extremely dangerous for them not to do so. They may have 
deceived America or the Soviet public, but among them- 
selves they were forced to tell the truth. 

And here is a document giving evidence to the following. 
This is a document of February 4, 1954 of Interior Minister 
Sergei Kruglov, written to him, indicating that in special 
prisons on the territory of the Soviet Union there are six 
American citizens being held in special prisons and camps 
of the ministry of internal affairs. This document was 
never intended to be made public. It was top secret, and it 
contains the namesofthese persons, but again, was purely 
for the internal use of the Interior Ministry. 

And this was immediately after the war in Korea. De- 
spite all of our work— and we have many archivists work- 
7 ; ing; dozens of experts searching; oh their owii time on' a 
volunteer basis, a great many archives. Despite this, we 
have found no confirmation of the presence of other Amer- 
ican citizens located on the territory of the Soviet 
• . Union. 885 ■' . ! V' , 

Gen. Volkogonov~testified that apart from the February- 4 , 1954 
document, the Russians have found only one other document con- 
cern Korean-era U.S. POWs. This document concerned two U.S. 
airmen from a helicopter forced to land in North Korea, in behalf 
of whom the U.S. Embassy in Moscow requested Soviet assistance^ 
According to Gen, Volkogonov, the Soviet government decided not 
to respond to the note. The Russians have no information on the 
fate of these two men. 

With respect to the location of interrogations of U.S. prisoners 
during the Korean war, Gen. Volkogonov has told the Committee: 

Based on testimony by G.I. Korotkov, who participated 
in interrogations of American POWs from the Korean War 
period, interrogations were conducted in an especially 
equipped site at a junction of the Korean, Chinese and 
Soviet borders. So far we have been unable to determine 
the; exact location of this site. The Soviet side was not en- 
gaged in transporting American POWs to this site. Prob- 
ably they were brought by Korean servicemen, who then 
took them away after interrogations . 886 ;\V\\ 

Tesiitnohy of Lieutenant Colonel Phillip Corso, USA, Rit. 

On November 10, 1992, the Committee heard the testimony of Lt. 
Col. Phillip Corso, USA, Ret., a member of the National Security 
Council staff during the Eisenhower Administration. Lt. Col. Corso 
was head of the Special projects division of the Far East Command 
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during the Korean War, in the G-2 section, with responsibility for 
°^°nY*$? rean POW camp. During the closing 
d war, Lt. Col. Corso participated in discussions oh the 
excha nge of sic k and wounded prisone rs of war f the Switch" 

operationi.jandthe fullexchange of prisoners (“Big Switch"). 

„ ¥• Col- .Coreo testified that at the end of the exchange of sick 
n 1 tt c Operation, he prepared a docu- 

5 U.S. sick and wounded were not returned, 
and tnat-about 500 prisoners who were not returned Wouldbe in 
r j°u. d ? 1 ?r g 6 ,f S? e y , di , d not receive treatment. Lt. Col; Corso 
twtified that U.S. officials brought this to the attention of the pre- 
f~J"£ ® ^KPneral wb o responded simply by snapping a pencil 

m too and doing nothing. According to Lt. Col. Corso, the U.S. con- 
cludedthat approximately 8,000 prisoners who should have come 
home during Operation Big Switch did not. Lt. Col. Corse drafted 

and Henry Cabot Lodge. As Col. Corso testified: - - 


Eh. Charles Mayo gave the statement on bacteriological 
warfare, and Ambassador Lodge on the United Nations 
Sn?°ners of war.. And we. found out that at the time the 
Chinese, under Russian tutelage, had a detailed, scientific 
process of Pavlovian type experiments which they were 
. conducting on our prisoners. 

, We knew about this information, but were hindered 
from sending agents to the North to find out more about : 
this because this was handled mostly by OPC, which was a 
unit of the CIA. - :■ ■- - 

. Now, during my tour in Korea, I compiled the evidence, 

I was receiving this daily, that prisoners had not been re- 
turned from North Korea and had been sent, in fact, to 
the&met Union. .The war was still going on at the time. 

lhe information that I had was compiled, and I was 
amazed to hear that there was no evidence in the archives 
on this. There were actually hundreds of reports. The re- 
ports came from prisoner of war interrogation reports of 
North Koreans> prisoners of war, Chinese prisoners of war, 
and defectors, apd some photographs that we took, our re- 
connaissance planes took. 

These reports were compiled and kept in files, and I’d 
say offhand there must have been 300 or 400 of these re- 
ports ewily in my file of knowledge from prisoners of war 
and so forth mat our prisoners had been sent up. through 
; Manchuria to Man-chou-li (by train). There they were 
transported or changed. There they: were changed because 
of the gauge and sent to the Soviet Union; I had very defi- 
nite mformation on two train loads . ;. v from Chinese pris- 
oners of war, North Korean prisoners of war, civilian de- 
fectors, ajid photographs. We had some photographs of the 
camps. 887 -' ■ ' 


^ (^. Copo estimated that each of the two train loads of U.S. 
FOWs contained about 450 prisoners, for a total of 900 POWs 
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transported to the Soviet Union. He stated that he had some incon- 
clusive information as to the possibility of a ffiird, similar train- 
load. Col. Corso said he had 200 to 300 reports about 

these 900 POWs or: related information. Eventually, he was asked 
to bnef Presidenf Eisenhower personally on the situation, in a five- 
took Pl ace mid-1953; or possibly as late as 
1954: Inis meeting took place while Lt. Col. Corso was serving on 
toe staff of the National Security Council. As Lt. Col. Corso testi- 

I had a call from my principal, C. D. Jackson, one day, 
who was special assistant to the President. He said, get 
over, we have to go see the President. Bring yoiiir prisoner 
of war report. My prisoner of war report that I handed 
him wras one page. I walked in the office. The President 
was imthe Oval Office, the three of us, and I saw him, and 

- . he. said, ;I. understand . you have.'a report on- prisoners- of •• • 

war going to the Soviet Union? I told him, yes, that’s what 
' rm here for.. -■ ; ;■ ■ ' v./- ■ .;■/ 

I compiled this report not only here but from informa- 
. tion in Korea, .which. I ssud.before, that up to 1,200 we sus- . . . 
pect> put about 900 certainly did go there. Our information 
is solid, as solid as intelligence information can be, because 
. that s the nature of intelligence. .. 

.1 handed [President Eisenhower] the report, and he read 
it. And he had a very serious look on this face. . This 
. was not a pleasant meeting. It did not last long— . . He 
said, Colonel, he said, do you have any recommendations, 
because in the military, generally the writer of the report 

has to make a recommendation to his superior who then 

decides on what to do with it. 

I said, yes. The nature of this report— these men will 
never come back alive because they will get in the hands 
of the KGB who will use them for their purposes. Espio- 
mige, play-backs, or whatever. This is not uncommon in 
the intelligence business. Once they fall in : their hands, 
there s little hope of them coining back. 

And I told him, Mr. President, you are aware Of the 
system of the KGB, how they use prisoners of war and de- 
fectors. And he said, yes, I am. He said* is your recommen- 
dation hot to make it public? I said, my recommendation is 
not to make public the jpart-^the KGB operation. It’s diffi- 
cult to understand at its best. It hasn't been revealedi The 
part on prisoners, that I don't know. • . 

So, the President said, well * I accept your recommenda- 
^nn.v • • saidy well, I agree, We cannot give it to the 
l said, Mr. President, though, may I send a 
copy of this report to the Department of Defense? He said, 

• yes. 588 : ^ v /7:. - ' •• ' 

Corso, the effort to locate and retrieve U.S: 
POWs lield by the Communists during the Korean War were im- 
peded by the U .S. policy of not making strident and confrontational 
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statements directed at the Soviet Union, North Korea and China 
Lt. Col. Corso testified that “The big policy was the policy of fear 
Fear of general war. That was the policy that was stopping us.” Lt; 
Col. Corso added that the families were not told because: 

- [Y]ou’d have to tell the families that these boys' were ' 
going to be tried, used, exploited for NKVD operations 
which . were espionage, sabotage, and take their identities, : 
And that we felt would have been damaging to the fami- 
lies, but it’s hard to explain, sir „ . . They were going to be 
exploited in a very sinister way. As far as telling them 
they were alive, sir, I put in a speech at the United Na- 
tions that 1,800 prisoners of war had gone to the Soviet 
Union, had been transferred to the Soviet Union. Now, 
there was no mention that they were dead or not dead, but 
that was put in the statement and released, and he gave 
me permission to put that in. 589 3 ’/, ..y','- 

. According to Lt. Col. Corso, he is the only person alive who par- 
ticipated in the decision not to tell the families the information 
concerning U.S. POWs in the Soviet Union. The Committee has not 
beenable,:tofmd_anydocumentary^corroboration:ofhisinforma- 

• tion. • 

Testimony of Col. Delk Simpson ■■■}■ 

The testimony of Col; Delk Simpson (USAFJtet.), a former U.S; 
military attache in Hong Kong, also supported the possibility that 
large numbers of U.S. prisoners were transferred to Soviet terri- 
tory during the Korean war period. CoL Simpson testified that he 
had received and passed on to U.S. Air Force Intelligence head- 
quarters in 1954 an eyewitness account concerning the transporta- 
tion of approximately 700 American prisoners from Man-chou-li, 
China into Siberia; According to Col. Simpson’s source, a n umbe r of 
the prisoners were black soldiers. 

.. Col Simpson testified that he has worked since his retirement in 
1961 to bring this issue to the attention of the government, includ- 
ing visits to offices in both the executive and legislative branch. 
Col. ( Simpson said that he had learned that DIA considered him to 
be senile” and that the prisoners he had reported were French 
irom the French-Indochinese War, being taken to Siberia for 
return to France. ;■ / 

As Gol. Simpson testified: 

It was not until six months ago that I came to under- 
stand the possibility of why I received such official iliac - 
tion. At that time, I met Colonel Corso, and Colonel Corso 
told me that in 1953, he was the author of a policy While 
on the . White House staff to abandon all prisoners being 
held by the Russians. He said the policy was approved by 
President Eisenhower. Senator, it is incomprehensible to 
nie that anybody would make such a decision to send our 
boys to a sure death. 890 ; /A. ;y;. y /y-, 
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Col. Simpson testified that his original source was a Polish man 
trying to get to Australia, who was afraid the U.S. was going to try 
to stop him. Col. Simpson promised to keep his name and destina- 
tion secret. He sent the information as a classified report to the 
Pentagon, and never received a response. ■ 

Testimony of Sgt. Steve E. Kiba 

the- case of Sgt. Steve E. Kiba demonstrates conclusively that 
whether or not prisoners were transferred from North Korea to the 
former SovietUmon, at least some were transferred to the People’s 
Republic of Qum (PRC). Sgt. Kiba was interned in China for 32 
months as a POW dunng_the Korean War. An Air Force pilot. Set 
Kiba was transported to Red China about three days after his ca> 
ture on Jan w 12, 1953, and remained there until his release on 
August 4, 1955. Throughout his time as a POW in China, he expert- 
enced degrading and harsh conditions. As Sgt. Kiba testified: 

-^®yrt^”- w ^^c^ a nd„bari)aric_.-;_..w...threatened--me--‘ -- 


with all kinds of horrendous tortures, and they even did 
some of them . . . They told me I would never go home 
unless I cooperated. And they threatened to keep me for 

^ . J“e. And they, kept some of my friends for life. They’re 

still there. 591 

testified that American POWs were abandoned after 
the 1953 cease-fire, and that he was one of them, but that others, 
unlike him, never returned. He stated that either he or others m 
his crew savy ten to fifteen Caucasians whose fates remain undeter- 
- mined. As; he; testified^: vr ;^v; yr ;~,,f ^ Jv 

It is a known fact that we abandoned American service- 
men after [World War n, Korea, and Vietnam] arid let 
their families down. I know we abandoned some because I 
saw some of them. ■ : ' 

.President Harry Truman was the first President to leave 
Americans behind. Then President Eisenhower abandoned 
Amencan POWs after the Korean War in North Korea, 

' the Soviet Union. In a press Conference on 
Apnl 29, 1959, President Eisenhower acknowledged that 
not all Amencan POW’s were repatriated after the * 
Korean War ceasefire. 592 

According to Sgt. Kiba, The Communists he met while he was in 
captivity demonstrated to him that they were sadistic aiid heeded 
no reason to keep Americans, because “a Communist is different.” 
As he testified, for almost 40 years, I’ve been trying to inform the 
American people and the news media of the heinous crime of en- 
slaving the bodies and minds of our courageous fighting men by 
the godless communists.” Mr. Kiba said that in the final analysis, 

nfJf U hi U k?Vn^? d ^ hy ¥ was so badly treated by the Commu- 

¥L h f wuld not understand why his own government had 

^r^his^retum about the others he 
had seen in China while he was a POW. 


MI Testimony, Nov. 10, 1992. 
*•* Testimony, Nov. 10,1992. 



State Department testimony oh North Korea 

Until recently, the Government of North Korea has provided 
little cooperation to the United States in accounting for missing 
U,S._servicemen,despite_its„obligationJoJo-SO- r underthe;armistice 
agreement that ended the Korean War. As a result, no archival re- 
search in North Korea has been possible. A series of diplomatic ini- 
tiatives over the past five years, however, give grounds for hope 
that progress may be possible in the future. As Charles Kartman, 
director of the Office of Korean Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 
told the Committee: :y.;.7-.y,y;,. > . ; 

In 1988. . .. . we announced a modest policy initiative 
aimed at enhancing the prospects for resolving the prob- 
lems of . the Korean War, by drawing North Korea out of 
its isolation. As part of that process, we opened a diplomat- 
ic channel with the North Koreans throughout respective 
7y emBS^ ^ Beijing. Atour first' meet- 

ing in 1988, and . subsequently on many occasions in that 
channel, we told the North Koreans that in order to im- 
prove relations with us they should take steps in several 

areasrihcludihg Korean War POW/MIAs. 7 • 

: In 1990, on Memorial Day . . . North Korea returned 

five sets of remains to a Congressional delegation headed 
by Representative Sonny Montgomery. In June 1991, they 
handed over .11 more sets to Senator Smith, who had par- : 
ticipated~ih arrangements forjthis action. Senator “Smith , 

• used this - occasion to reinforce our position on the impor- ; • 
taiice of regularizing the process! - -.y.V". 

On both occasions, the North Koreans made it plain that . . 
they hoped to derive some political benefit from their ac- 
tions ... y.y- o'y./''y'V .■ v 

In January of this year, undersecretary of State Kanton 
discussed with a high-level North Korean delegation in 
New York the full range of issues, focused of course on our 1 
concerns regarding the North Korean nuclear program, 
but including the MIA issue. Then in April [1992], North 
Korean President Kim II Sung, in an interview, with the 
Washington Times, said that North Korea was prepared to 
resolve the MIA issue in a humanitarian manner. 

In May [1992], the North Koreans returned 30 sets of re- 
mains in Panmunjon directly to the United Nations Com- 
/ mand. The North Koreans said explicitly at the time that 
v they were willing to discuss formal arrangements to 
return further remains to the United Nations command 

We have asked the DPRK to give us any available infor- ; 
mation on POW’s and MIA’s. In reply, we have only been 
told that there is not a single POW in the DPRK. We have 
raised this issue with both Russia and China repeatedly 
' this year, and will continue to do so with them and with 
North Korea . > . the best answers will come from a 
longer-term process, which will bring about not only, the 
return of remains, but also the resolution by other 
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means— archival research for example— of questions sur- 
rounding the fate of Korean War MIAs. 593 \ • 

Testimony of Mr. Robert Dumas ’ 

On November 1 1, 1992, the Committee received testimony from 
Mr.Rdbert Dumas, whose b'rotherrPFC Roger A. Dumas of Compa-' 
ny C, 19th Infantry Regiment, 24th Infantry Division, was captured 
northeast of Anju, North Korea on or about November 4, 1950. Mr 
Dumas testified to his belief that a large number of POWs were re- 
tained by the Koreans and are still there; working on collective 
■ farms.. :-v ; \ 

Furthermore, Mr. Dumas, who has had personal contact with 
senior North Korean officials at the United Nations for several 
years, including the Ambassadors, said that only a comprehensive 
approach, involving all outstanding issues, could bring results on 
the POW issue with the North Koreans. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Dumas testified that he met with the North Korean Ambas- 
sador in New York in July 1992 and the Ambassador said, 

Bob, all you want is your brother home. That’s all. And 
he said talk to the man in the White House, get somebody 

to sit down with us s and let’s go over the whole thing, the - V ' 

whole category. Let’s go over everything, the whole catego- 

Mr. Dumas then related for the Committee a meeting he attend- 
ed in New York on December 9* 1987, .with the Reverend Jesse 
Jackson and Ambassador Pak Del Yan of the DPRK. He said that 
Reverend Jackson opened the discussioh" with: ; v ; : - " 

Mr. Ambassador, if you have live prisoners in North 
Korea right now, I will come to North Korea on Christmas 
Eve and bring some home alive. And in the springtime, if 
you have any remains, we will go back in the spring and 
exhume those with an organization of human rights people ■ 
from our side and your side. 595 

, Mr. Dumas continued, “And the first thing the Ambassador said, 
yes, Reverend, that would be good for both our countries.” 

,! Dumas interpreted this discussion to be an admission by the 
North Korean Ambassador that his country continues to hold U.S. 
POWs. .The Committee staff has requested an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this meeting with Rev. Jackson, but such a discussion has not 
taken place. ; 


i engineer 

.Mr. Dumas' belief that American POWs are laboring in North 
Korean collective farms was consistent with the testimony of 
Serbian Oprica, a former Rumanian engineer now living in Hart- 
ford^ ;<^hriecticut. Mr. Oprica worked for the Romanian govern- 
ment in North Korea during 1979 and 1990, assisting in the con- 
structiori of a television production factory in Pyongyang; Mr. 
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Oprica testified that, in late October or early November, 1979, he 
£°«P. & Caucasians whom he believed to be American 
The sightmg occurred during a bus ride in the countryside. 


^^^-..JVe-see-aland-hke-acamp-where-vegetablesrandTmyat-—^” 

tention was to-beeaiise I saw a person with a European 
faee^ vnth blue eyes very close the bus. And I was Very 
shocked. And everybody on the bus was shocked. And I 
; ;Il saw 7 or 10. peoples - witK 

Caucasian face. And behind them, I saw more people work*. 
k' ■ »»g the canm . .. . They were dressed with North Korean 
- ; dress, Ip Chinese, but they worked in the camp and was 
• . dark color. 596 .. ■ \r .• ... , ■ ■ ; 

.According to Mr. Oprica, the men were not guarded. In his depo- 
sition, he specified that he saw no less than five and : as many as 
fifteen other Cau ca si an s in th e immed ia te vicinity of the 
as many as 50 others in the distance. All wore the same gray drab 
clothes and were working in a farm field, without restraints. 

Mr. Oprica testified that at another place in North Korea, at a 
museum, he and his wife saw parts of American soldiers in alcohol, 
winch; were used as a means of fiighitehirig people. These body’ 
parts mduded lunbs, hands, and heads, and were displayed in the 
vicinity of American armament items, including uniforms and 


Mr. Oprica also remembered witnessing an altercation between a“ 
Kumaman and a North Korean while he was on an outing to the 
west coast port city of Nampo. Mr. Oprica remembers hearing the 
Kumaiimn^angrily acciisfe the 'Koreans of holding American POWs 
from the Korean War. Mr. Oprica said that the Rumanians had 
spent a longer time in Korea than he had were certain that Ameri- 
p OWs were still being held by the North Koreans. , 

■iJS# n?? deb j l fed ^ y Anny intelligence in 1988 in 
behalf of the DIA, and by the FBI, but he believes that little or 
nothing was done with the information he provided. 

. y.S; POWS FROM WORLD WAR II . ' 

RAND Project/Cole 

. The -RAND research on World War II, conducted by Dr. Paul 
focused on the European theater of operations, looking into 
the quesfion of how many Americans, “liberated” from German 
by ^ Soviets, were not repatriated. 

KAND found that 76,854 Americans were estimated to be in 
Pernan ■ POW camps as of March 15, 1945, but that the total 
Amer P® .POF 8 recovered from German POW camps 
Was 91,252, nearly 14,000 more than expected. Moreover, Soviet 
forces liberated a substantial number of these POWs-28,662 ac- 
C0 !p« ® only 22,554 according to Soviet records, 

a “Terence which Dr. Cole attributed to poor Soviet recordkeeping. 

• 7«®re .that followed, several dozen, and possibly as m a n y 

as several hundred, inquiries were made by the United States gov- 
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emment on behalf of U.S. MlAs, iisually based on : requests from 
fMmly members. The Soviets responded by creating an American 
Missing Persons File at its National Archives, which included some 
of this correspondence, as well as files derived from Missing Air 
: CreyL reports and Enemy. Evasion Aid reports, some of which~cov- 
ered crewmen who had been repatriated to the United States. As 
"Dr. Cole found:. ,> 

There is no question that many bomber crews survived 
after , parachuting or crash landing on territory controlled 
byJJoviet forces. Many of; these crewmen were repatriated. 

U.S. and Soviet records suggest, however, that an undeter- 
red number were not. The U.S. Embassy at Moscow’s ef- 
forts to obtain information about American citizens held 
on the territory of the USSR were severely limited by the 
J that some American citizens were cohsid- 

ered by Soviet authorities to .be Rumanians, Hungarians, 

other eastern Europetuis, or even"citiz5is of the USSR In 

th^ caSK, the Soviet government always refused to give 
the U.S. Embassy even the slightest bit of. information in 
response to inquiries concerning people the Soviet authori- 

- . ties considered to be;riO^TT:Sr si tj yh p 5 97 • 

Dr - .Cole found no evidence to support charges that thousands of 
American POWs liberated from Nazi German POW camps were 
never repatriated. Moreover, his research raises questions even 
r , vely few individuals identified by the Russians as 
who were never repatriated-by the USSR, As Dr. Cole 

Some explanations of what happened to unrepatriated 
American POWs do not hold up well under scrutiny In 
December 1991, the Senate Select committee on MIA-POW 
Affairs visited Moscow. During this visit, Gen. D imit ri Vol- 
kogonov gave the U.S. delegation a list; containing the 
names of fourteen Americans vvho died [who] were alleged 
to have died in Soviet custody during World War H. There 
is ho mformation concerning the sources used to compile 
this list. The list does not correspond to. unaccounted-for 
POW records of the Adjutant General. There is no correla- 
tion between this list and the mandate of the. Joint U.S.- 
Kussian Commission on MIA-POWs either. 598 

renewed the efforts in the late 1940’s and early 
19o0s, which by 1956 had resulted in the release from Soviet block 
captivity of nineteen American citizens. There was little subse- 
quent^actmty in this area until December 5, 1991, when the U.S; 

^to thfe Russian government “concerning certain in- 
H u ?fe? ho . cou i d h?7 e been .detained intheSoviet Union in the 
1950a. ^Russian President Yeltsin later advised that “two of the 
people the U.S. side inquired about . . were returned to U.S. au- 
thonties nearly 36 years ago.” Another individual about whom the 
U .b. requested information had his remains recovered, identified, 
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and buried at his family’s request in the United States in 1957 
' ^the yT 0 reCOrdwithrespect the other individuals identS 

• 30, 1992, Gen. Dimitri Volkogonov, chairman of the Rus- 

.t*J the U.S.-Russian Commission on MIA-POWs 
-published.an^articlein^ 

citizens whp had been illegally detained by the Soviet government 
Acrording to Dr. (Dole, however, none of the 39 was an American 

wth the authors of Soldiers of 
concernmg the number of POWs 

: \ The number of American POW’s who were not repatmt- 
g from German PQW camps in World War H appeal to 

Ami^an^w' 0, Asser l lon 5 that tens of thousands of 

J^^sjwe^ are inconsistent. with -i 

the historical record.” : 

/ ' A U-S. and_Soviet Archives suggest that fewer than 100 
American POW s, j»rhaps 50 or fewer, were held on the 

temtory of the U.S.S.R. after World War II; 

^An undetermined.number of American air crews— not 
: POWs-were detained by the U.S;S i R._after making forced 
t • -■ landings on territorjrit controlled. Most, if not all, of these 
crews were repatriated from the U.S.S.R. Some others may 
P°t have been repatriated from Soviet-occupied territory 
” U mif n T , T , ?. rin ^ this question requires further research. 

The U.S. government located the graves of hundreds of 
American servicemen on Soviet-controlled territory. These 
if POWs; most were on the territory of Soviet-bccu- ■. 

pied Germany. Records show few of these remains were re^ 
covered from the territory of the U.S.S.R>« ' • . 

Sanders, Sauier, and Brown 

. John M.G. Brown and James D. Sanders, assisted by Mark A 
Saiiter, have conducted years of research in U.S. archives search- 
ing for mfonnation relating to U.S. and allied POWs who fdl lnto 
the hands of the Soviet Army as it pursued the rapidly retreating 
Wehrmacht across Eastern Europe in 1945. Thousands of soldieil 
’ truck and foot eastward, not westward, and 
cr< ? s<0,1, J^ journey at the port of Odessa, dn 
uie Blacksea, there to await transport by sea to their homelands. 
This much is not in dispute. What is in Question is how ma ny of 

S?vSte n r^fK 0t; p ^ board ship, but were destined 7 for ! 
tiie vast Gula$ of the Russian-Sibenan interior. Mr. Sanders and 
Mr. Brown estimate that between 20,000 and 23,500 were POwfof : 
the Germans and became prisoners of the Soviets. 
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It is Mi\ Brown’s theory that Communist mistreatment of 
POWs— that is, retaming them as hostages for political purposes--- . 
can be traced to the behavior of the Bolsheviks. According to Mr. ! 
Brown, the Bolsheviks kept at least 60 American soldiers they cap- 
tured- during the Allied -intervention of 1918-1919" ^ 
and a few. from: the Siberian front. In his view, this was a prelude ' 
to the retention by the Soviets of thousands of soldiers taken from 
the German POW camps after World War II. I. 0 

-i Mr.. Sanders furnished the Committee with a critique of Dr. 
Cole’s research in a letter on November 15. 600 Pertinent excerpts 
.•'follow:-^/;- -f v -r : ? :"v'; ; r .-v. 


v". Let me start by stating that the World War II portion of 
Dr. Cole’s report is hopelessly incompetent. Any inyestiga* 
tor/analyst/historiaii researching a possible Government 
cover-up of historic proportions, would begin by testing the 
officia l Governm ent histo r y a g ains t the available data. Dr. 

. y . /Gole, however, failed to do this. 

Instead, he relied exclusively on the RAMPs Report (Re- 
covered Allied Military Personnel) to formulate nis work- 
ing hypothesis. Since the RAMPs report, completed in 
1946, is the officfiil T G6verhment version of the recovery of ~~ 
POWs, a competent historian would fust demonstrate that ' 
the official history is correct. It is incorrect in virtually all 
■ • critical areas. . 

Cole quotes the RAMPs disinformation line that only 
“76,854 were estimated to be in German POW camps. T ’ 

Here are the correct confirmed American POWs held by - 
. the Germans: . 'X-: y X \ ■■ -± XX : . ■ 


Mediterranean Theater 
NorthAfrieanTheater..., 



; 76,474 
20,171 
1,667. 


Tbtal..;:;u„; r ..™y ■ : 98,312 

Mr. Sanders went on to say that his archival research turned up 
“Battle Casualties of the Army,” which support his figures. He. also 
asserts that his research shows that the U.S. actually expected 
106-107,000 POWs to be returned, which included between 8,000 
and 9,000 men carried as MIA but not definitely known to be in 
captivity. On May 19, 1945, a document found by Mr. Sanders- 
signed by Gen. Eisenhower— shows that 105,000 returnees were ex- 
pected. ;■ X '■■■' 7 ;V" v 

Hoyrmaiiy returned? Dr. Cole, using the RAMPs report, says 
91,252. Mr. Sanders says that his research shows that the number 
did not exceed 85,000. 

Mr. Senders letter continued with its summary of his find in gs: 

Between February and April 1945, 5,159 Americans 
. should have been evacuated through Odessa. . . Only 
2,858 were recovered, however. At least 2,301 Americans ;■ 
disappeared. A June 1945, State Department study iii the 
MIS-X files confirms this, stating that 5,200 Americans 
should have come out through. Odessa. 
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On May 19, 1945, Eisenhower informed General George 
C. Marshall, stating that an estimated 25,000 Americans . 
were still held, by the Red Army. It should be noted that 
this message was sent during the height of the hostage ne- 
~ gotiations“tHat'were _ in'progress~ifi _ HallerGefmanyr : Only T 
v 4,165 Americans returned from Soviet control after that 
! date. . . ; We lost 2,500 out of Poland and the Ukraine be- 
tween February and March 1945, and 21,000 along the 

■ western front during May 1945, for a total of 23.500. 601 - 

■ \ . coin war incidents 

Joint Staff report on cold war POWs 

Early hi 1992, President Yeltein said publicly that some Ameri- 
can airmen lost during the Cold War period were captured and 
held prisoner in the Soviet Union. In response, the Joint Staff for 
PQW/MlA matters was tasked to collect all the available informa- 
tion on Cold War losses. Working with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the CIA, the DIA, the NSA, and the State Department, 
the Joint Staff reviewed U.S. Government files for communications 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, China, and North Korea 
concerning the issue. In addition, the Joint Staff worked with serv- 
ice casualty officers at the various services to review what families 
were told and what information they knew. In all, the Joint Staff 
found 133 men who were missing or captured by the Soviet bloc 
during the Cold War. As Captain John P. Gay, director of the Asia/ 
Pacific-Division of the J-5, Joint Staff testified: 

We defined the parameters of what we wanted to look 
at, and we opted for 1946 all the way through 1991 . . . We 
collected all the data, generating a computer-based data 
report. We submitted it to the Secretary of Defense on the 
25th of June. We made one minor update to that report 
since that time. To the best of my knowledge, prior to us 
collating all this data, there was no Government-wide 
effort to include all the Cold War data into a single report, 
from 1946 through 1991. I’m convinced that we made as 
comprehensive and as complete a look as we possibly could 
■ have . . ,■ ; ■ rr i / \; "'£■ '• '• : ; ■■ 

In my examination of all the material associated with 
Cold War losses, I see, saw nothing that would support 
that any of the 133 missing or captured were held in the 
Soviet Union, China, or Korea. However, as many of you 
know, because of the circumstances surrounding soine of 
•: th^e incidents, this possibility— and I stress that, possibili- , 
ty-^can certainly not be ruled out, because of the circuim 
■ ■; : stances surrounding the crashes. 602 

In summary, the Joint Staff found no evidence that any previous- 
ly unacknowledged Americans had been captured and imprisoned 
during the Cold War period by the Soviet Union, China or Korea, 

® 01 Sanders letter. : 
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blit that this possibility could not be ruled out because of the 

na t ur e ®mi circumstances ofsome of the incidents involved. 

Defense Department view 

I96?£f SjfflSSr 0 - ° n 10 incidents' between 1950 and 

; ...Pftj-j*® *he ; lack:Of conclusive evidence,, we do not rule ; 
out the p^ibihty that members of these crews may have 
survived $ie loss incident long enough to be rescued by 
Soviet units. U.S. debriefs from the 1950’s provide second* 

th f at ln ?™ duals matching the descriptions 
of members of a few of these crews were sighted in Soviet 
oners* 8 ’ ^ owever ’ we i fl ck conclusive evidence of such pris- 


-■ The U-S. has provided the Russians with highl y s pecific data in 
eluding the names of the service members involved, the dates of 
Wo Wiu th ? lr • ast .j tnown ^tions, and their aircraft types 
th ?u te o m “ den ^- To date> Iittl ® infomatibn hasiE 
received from the Russians in response, despite continuing commit- 

tiwl te nf 0 tiff 0 p era ^ 0n D^l ini ii ng *? September, 1992, represents- 
with thVn c: RuSS ^l ^\p' !u were included in discussions 

with the U.S. members of the Commission, and the Commission is 

them-* 1111 ^ t °-^ ee ^ m ^ onna ^ 0 n: from the archives maintained by 
Joint Comrnissipn visit to Ukraine 

_ In December, 1992, the Joint Commission visited Kiev Ukraine 
Dun ?L a “efting with Ukrainian officials, the U.S dde ti?SS 
over lmts of all known citizens of the former Soviet Union captured 
“ Afghanistan and of all known former Soviet ciS SS hS 
been resettled in the United States. Ambassador Toon also held a 
press conference asking Ukrainians to come forward with informs* 
tion concerning U S. POWs and MIA* offidak sE 
their willingness to investigate their records SdarSS and to 

with the United States 

^ v J slt ?, an official of the DIA pressed the Ukrainians 
l nif Cer j 1 j\ 4 ^ en , mcidents in the Cold War in which Americans were 
lost and did not return. One of the incidents occurred in 

F officials uniformly stated that all records had been 
^ ten to Moscow on the orders of Soviet officials of the central sov- 
Nevertheless, they promised to research whatever files 

and archives remained i R the Ukraine and to pass ohthe^resSlfe 
RAND project/Cole testimony : 

Dr. Cole had this to say about Cold War losses 



. dozens of U .S. requests for information and protests to the 

Soviet Government. Between 1945 and 1959, U.S. govern- , 

■ ®®nt protests resulted in. the repatriation of at least nine . 
American cit izens held in the Soviet U nion ' . 

Between 1945 and 1969, at least 23 U.S. military aircraft 
were shot down by Soviet forces. On at least three occa- 
sions, live crew members were repatriated. During the ; 
1950s, the U;S. government believed that some crew mem* 

: bers were imprisohed by the Soviet Union and made many ; . 

, protects to the Soviets on their behalf, i; .. i 

; Other protests were made on the behalf of American ci- 
vilians not permitted to leave the Soviet bloc. 

The U.S. also kept detailed records on the whereabouts 
. “ American defectors in the Soviet bloc, the majority of 
whom lived in East Germany or Czechoslovakia. Few lived 
in the Soviet. Union, -and some -U.S.-defectors were impris—- ; - 
onedby the Soviets as suspected spies. 603 ; 

Family members and Task Force Russia 

...TER.and.some.members of families who have lost servicemen in 
Cold War situations take a more positive view on the possibility of 
survivors. One of the most intriguing and convincing cases that can 
be made showing Soviet duplicity in retaining members of U.S. air- 
crews shot down by Soviet fighters during the Cold War involves 
the USAF ; RB-50,.tail number 47-145A, which was attacked by two 
MIG-15s on July 29, 1953, over the Sea of Japan. The sons of one of 
the crew, 1st Lt. Warren Sanderson, have made an intensive search 
for the truth regarding possible survivors. One of the sons, Bruce 
W. Sanderson, of Fargo, North Dakota, testified before the Commit- 
tee.- . • • .■ /.:,v . T 

Bruce Sanderson has enjoyed the full support of and considerable 
assistance from TFR, ‘including personal attention from Gen. 
Loeffke and Col. Herrington in his research and visit to Russia, 
where he participated in interviews with Russian sources and was 
given: access to Russian archives. He has been partially successful 
in obtaining U.S. Government records involving the case, but the 
search for relevant documents is incomplete. 

Facts that make this case particularly important are: 

The Soviets admitted that they shot the aircraft down. 

Survivors, beyond the sole individual who was rescued by a 
USN ship, were seen in the water by search and rescue air- 
craft. 

North Korean patrol boats were seen in the area, moving to 
V ; : and away from the crash-site. 

. The co-pilot was rescued 22 hours after the crash, 17 miles 
from the coast. ; : .; ; - 

Mr. Bruce Sanderson provided the Committee with a possible in- 
sight into what might have happened to his father and to other 
American servicemen who flew missions to collect intelligence 
along the Soviet frontiers during the Cold War. He told the Com- 
mittee that he located a Russian citizen who was personally in- 

Select Committee he»ring, U/ 10 / 92 . ‘ 



volved in the interrogation of American servicemen in the U.S.S.R. 

from 1950 to.1954. According to Mr. Sanderson, this is what he was 

told: -• 


• ^formation from the first meetT 

mg that all U.S. personnel under Soviet control were pho- 
tographed, finger-printed, and given Russian names,; that 
these men were then moved frequently from camp to 
' camp; It was common practice to create a false death cer- 
tificate or record when a prisoner was moved. ; ;«»♦ 

; J ane Itoynoids Howard presented testimony concerning her 
search for the facts concerning her husband’s loss over the Baltic 
Sea, Robert j). Reynolds (USN Class of ’45; graduated in June 1944 
because of the war) was in a Navy PB4Y2 “Privateer” shot down 
by four Soviet MIGs on April 8, 1950. U.S. searches found no survi- 
vors and aU 10; of theTcrew were' presumed dead. ~~ ~ "y y 

_ Mrs. Howard testified that she had originally accepted the 
Nayy s account of her husband’s death. But 16 months ago, she fi- 
nally learned, through an article in the Los Angeles Times, that 
yherhusbands trae ma«on was hot “twdning,’' as the Navy had 
i tune, This led her to consider the possibility that 
Kobert Reynolds had been captured and to begin a search for an- 
: swers. :(■■■> -v • 

She traveled to Russia where she was assisted by the TFR during 
a 10-week visit. There, she conducted an intensive search, inMiidinp ; 
the_use of media and photos of her husband as he would appear at 
age 70. She does not know if her husband survives, but she is abso- 
lutely convinced that he was captured by the Soviets. 

. A third family member, Mr. Gregg Skavinski of Virginia, testi- 

William R. Homer, who was 
a iV S £o% 29 ^ he “ 11 Speared over the Sea of Japan 
on June 13, 1952. The Air Force recorded the loss as an “accident, 
j ca ?'?- alty - But 'Mr. Skavinski testified to information 
that two radar blips were seen approaching the plane just before it 
disappeared; that a Russian radio transmission discussed the 
rescue of a member of the Crew; that an empty six-man life raft, 

ifcf ‘I 6 * 11 fro “ the rb - 29. was sighted; and that Sovi- 

ets reportedly interrogated an American aviator iri Manchuria 
about Mayor Sam Bush, the commander of the RB-29. What was 
the Sonet interest in Mqjor Bush; Mr. Skavinski.speCulated, if he 
was at the bottom of the Sea of Japan? 

In summary, the book is not closed on the missing from the Cold 
can be little doubt that much more information lies in 
the^archiyes and m the recollections of the ex-Soviets who partici- 

THE VIETNAM WAS 'y_y 

ekamined.reports and allegations that U.S; pris- 
oners were interrogated by Soviet military and intelligence officials 

• 04 Select Conunittee hearing, 11/10/02. ■' 



during, the war in Vietnam and also that some U.S. P(OWs ma y. 
: have been transferred to the Soviet Union during that conflict. ' ; . 

Defe nseBep artm ent t esti mony ; ’ ;•/ : '■ 

Assistant Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense AlPtak testified 
concerning efforts by the Commission to determine whether there 
is evidence that U.$. prisoners were transferred to the Soviet 
Union during the Vietnam war: 

Despite having vigorously examined every lead, to date 
we have no conclusive evidence supporting claims that 
U.S. POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union. It is also 
important to note that some of these key individuals, in- ■ 

; eluding the former Soviet Ambassador to Laos, have re- 
fused to be interviewed by the Commission. 605 

.date, ithe . Commission has found, no documents indicating that 
any U.S. POWs from the Vietnam War were interned in the Soviet 
Union, or that Soviet personnel participated ' in interrogations of 
U.S. POWS during the Vietnam War. 

• ^sscssmena ojf — rt • *: r 

Committee investigator A1 Graham testified that: 


As with the Korean War, the Russians are veiy sensitive . 
to their possible role in the Vietnamese War. Although 
they claim that they did not take [part] in any interroga- - . , 
\_ -tipns in Vietnam and that no U.S.JPOWs were-transferred 
: from Vietnam to the Soviet Union, there is at least some 
circumstantial evidence that such interrogations did take 
place and that at least’ a few U.S. POWs may have been 
transferred from Vietnam to the Soviet Union. 

If so, there is a good chance that some of them could 
still be alive. Again, there are possibly several former U.S. 
POWs who might have cooperated with the Soviets and 
. who might not wish to be found. In such cases, it would 
probably be worthwhile for representations to be made to 
the Russian government at the highest level that such in- 
dividuals would not be persecuted by the U.S. and that on 
; . , humanitarian grounds, it would be quite useful to be able 
to resolve these cases. 606 


Testimony of Bui Tin 

During its first set of hearings, in November, 1991, the Commit- 
tee received testimony from Bui Tin, former Senior Colonel in the 
Vietnamese People’s Army. During the latter part of the Vietnam 
War, Col. Bui Tin had been the official spokesman for the North' 
Vietnamese Army. According to the Colonel: . . ; 

At that time, I had the right to read all the documents 
and the secret telegrams from the politburo on this (POW) 
issue. In addition, I had special authorization from the 
, General Vo Nguyen Giap, then defense minister to go to 
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any_camps, to meet with anyofficers, and to interview any 
POWsand read their files. 607 -v / 

. T*. n testified that he believed some U.$; prisoners were 

tB Cer +- purpose of this questioning wais to obtain in- 

M^o!i°K 0 aboUt 4 u 61r |P° wl6< te e of advanced aircraft technology; 
Se ^et Union F tbat an ^ ^ w ^ re transferred^ 

Other reports / 

A number of those who have written books about POW/MIA-re. 
lated issues, including John M.G. Brown, Thomas Ashworth, Mark 
Sauter, James &nders, and Monika Jensen-Stevenson have as s e r t- 
ed or speculated that some Americans captured during the Viet- 
nam War were transferred to the Soviet Union. For many the 

teUi^nce^ wb ° served a long career in communications^in- 

ceived^MTOral^iwnpf^rtS? 1 ^ ® f ^ Mooney, the Committee re- 

Tning Hieu, a North Vietnamese who has so ught political 
asyhim m tha^Jnited ^tes, was interviewed by Committee 
•22 $ ?T e mterview . Hieu said that the entire 

? 1972. h^ £S ?' 52 wa f tu ^ ov er to the Soviet Union in 
aw u y f r°^ his assertions during his sworn 
tEt! r u HieU ; by ^ e of his “Ration £ a photo? 
Jfu? ^*7 of UiJture, may have had access to re- 

K ***** he .?*» hTO ^ 
T® rre11 Terry A. Minarcin was also in communications in- 
thit g S C f F?™?- Mr. Minarcin! told the Committee 

^ts” of Soviet aircraft in ,1977 that 
earned American POWs to the Soviet Union. 

wE!m' a - retir ¥ « the Czechoslovakian Army, 

Ameren rftriw a ^position and stated in interviews that 
iSS }■ W transported to the Soviet Union, transit- 
ing Prague. He said he had personal knowledge of the transfer 

fromfl^ilv 1 U ch i through Prague. Gen Sepia defected 

from a j high-level . position in the Ministry of Defense— where 
he would have had access to such information— in 1968 and is 
; : ; now an employee of the Defense Intelligence Agency ’ ' 

!-.i 1 cni^ eC Am^ er ’ l 992 v n <lurin 8, a , visit hy the JointCommissiohto 
plague Ambassador Toon asked Czech officials whether they had 
heard of the aUegattons made by Jan Sejna.None of the officSs 

for a^sw^ Thl 1 ^^ 6 !^' ^ ele S a tion to the Ministry of Interior 
tor answers. The Federal Minister of the Interior, Mr. Petr Cermaic 

- Select Committ** h«irin*», 11/7/91; pj>. 466 - ; 



said that the allegations must be taken seriously, that the commu- 
niste were capable of anything, and that his Ministry would turn 
over to the U.S. Government everything it found concer nin g 

Czechoslovakia’s involvement in-the-Korean and-VietnaniTWars : 608 

Mooney testimony 7- 77 " 7.7 "7 

Considering the fact that Jerry Mooney was the principal souice 
cited by those who assert that American POWs were "Moscow 
Bound,” his testimony was remarkably equivocal on the subject. He 
testified and presented the Committee with a volume of affidavits 
on January 22, 1992. The most definitive part of his testimony, as 
it relates specifically to American POWs going to the USSR, was 
elicited through questioning by Sen. McCain: 

Senator McCain. . . . Mr. Mooney, l believe you said on 
a television program that there were several movements of 
7 " AraeriCatt'POWs to the Soviet Union, is that correct? 

Mr. Mooney. I have never said that sir. What I have 
said is that there was a tentacle Moscow-bound. The men 
were collected. There was a connection by the "friends.” 

1aSaixiis^rted?witlfi'n*NdHftir^ Vie€-~'7 ' 

nam. I have no knowledge of lids, and we knew where 
they went. We knew where the “friends’ ” primary prison 
camp was and we knew how they were transported from 
North Vietnam over to Sam Neua, Laos, which we desig- 
- - nated as Tentacle MB. I never saw an American prisoner 
V being transported out of Southeast Asia and I have never -7- 
said that. 7 . . •' .7,7 77:,;'' v ‘7 7 : ; 'v r ; 

; Senator McCain. My question is, do you have informa- 
tion or do you believe that American POWs were taken to 
the Soviet Union? .■ v;:,7v ;-7 ,7.7.7 

Mr. Mooney. 1 have no direct information, but consider- 
ing the Tentacle Moscow-bound nature of Sam Neua, I • 
would consider it a probability and, as I have said many 
times, they would go only if they were broken. 

Senator McCain. So you believe that some Americans 
were taken to the Soviet Union? 7.7 

Mr. Mooney. Under those conditions, sir. . 

Senator McCain. I am not sure I understand your 
•• --answer. .. 7 .' >••• ■. 7 .■ 777 7., . 

Mr- M ooney. Well, sir, let roe — - 
Senator McCain. You either believe that some were 
taken to the Soviet Union or you do not believe some were 
taken to the Soviet Union, Mr. Mooney. I think it’s a 
pretty straightforward question . 409 . 

Mr. Mooney then explained why he believed that flights of IL- 
14s carried American POWs from a prison camp northwest of Vinh 
to Sam Neua. He said the Soviets had no need for POW labor, but 
were after minds.” The flights to Sam Neua were unusual in the 


«?.• Joint^Commission officials were assured, during the December, 1992 visit, that the break- 
up ofthe FederaJ Ciechoslovak JRepublic mto two countries would not affect cooperation with 
the US. on POW/MIA matters, Csech interior Minister Cennak said that all research assign- 
ments on the subject would be taken over by his Ministry. /v 
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Further discussion of Mr; Mooney’s testimony and the Commit 
: ; found in the ;*ln^S|ence' r 

••v;; ; ;; vr. ■ ACTIVmEs'jN MOSCOW 7 "'i 

- .-iJoijti U.S.-Russia 

KS. delegation to the Commission ■ : : * 

Sffpssgs^: 

Edward (Department of Defense, Exec. Sec.). K0SS ’ : 

■Russian delegation to the Commission 

- Col- General Dmitri Volkogonov, is chairman of the Ruminn j~i„ 
.gation. Dr. Vladimir Kozlovf Deputy S£ of wSSSSSLT*.. 

Affaire* Amharteumov Yevgeniy (Act. Chm. Int’l 

ii if?*?®.* >§r * Arzhanmkov, Nikolay Mikha vlovirh rnp 

{r““' wr. OS), Kalinin, Yuny Ivanovich (Col. Min of Internal Af 
faire^Kovalev, SergeyAdamovich (Chm. Human' RiX^li 

Afanasyevich (BG, Min If SecuS : 
Dszhikov, Gennadiy Lukyanovich (Col Dir Mvn Wn r*t v : 

MjSffiSSPfgi!: 

. Rf^ry meetings 

i “ Wral ”’ mi ”8 ™ MB in Momow 

colonels end generals who had served in Viet 



~ ; y\ \ /^:.v 

Soviet psychiatric hospital. Gen. Volkogonov later admitted that 
the David Markin story also played a role. During this Joint meet- 
ing, ten archival directors gave their reports. They all claihied not 
to have tpund : any information indicating"U:Srsoidiereweresent to 
the USSR from Korea or Vietnam or that Soviets took part in in- 
terrogating American POWs from these wars. When it was pointed: 
out that oral interviews were not consistent with President Yelt- 
sin’s statements, Gen. Volkogonov pledged to continue the inter- 
views of former Soviet military personnel with Vietnaih and 
Korean experience. Gen. Volkogonov also admitted at this time 
that he had not been through the GRU or KGB archives. 

December 1992 meeting ’ j 

During the Joint Commission’s Plenary session in December,; 
Gen. Volkogonov stated three Russian positions: 

No Americans are detained against theirwillinRussia and 
that is believed to be the case throughout the former Soviet 
v " Union; : :• : y Cy y ;'V ; '%:[ . •• 

The Russian side has established the fate of over 23,000 U.S. ; 
.. ■ personnel held sifter World War II and ronsideia this i^ue how 

The Russian side considers the remaining work of the Com-' 
mission to be the resolution of questions concerning the Cold 
; y ; War era. /y W C '■ \ 

The Russian side of the Commission provided a number of docu- 
ments to the. U.S. side, including a.list of cases of persons who had 
been in Russia but were later returned; a document listing four 
POW camps in Korea during the war and the number of persons 
held in each; a list of 109 Americans who did not return from the 
Korean War but who Russian research indicated were not in 
Russia; and a document containing data on the Cold War incidents. 

Gen. Volkogonov stated categorically that there has never been a 
KGB General named Gregoriyev. Thus, any report attributed to 
this man is false. Volkogonov reviewed the many files that had 
been researched in response to U.S. requests, including more than 
40,000 files of the Ministry of Public Health. None of these investi- 
gations has produced information that U.S; persons were held in 
Russia. ’ -A/-.' ;Ay : - '-V" 

Ambassador Toon agreed that the World War II issue could be 
considered finished, although not all U.S. members of the Commis- 
sion agreed. For example, the Commissioner from the National Ar- 
chives raised several outstanding issues from World War II, which 
the Russians have not satisfactorily addressed. 

;/■ After a U.S. Commissioner referred to “strong evidence” that 
American POWs had been taken to the Soviet Union during the 
Korean War, the Russian side said they found no evidence in their 
archival research that this had taken place. 

In working group interviews, two retired Russian Colonels, veter- 
ans of the Korean War, indicated that it was plausible that a limit- 
ed number of American specialists had been taken from Korea to 
Russia in connection with efforts to defeat radars used by U.S. F- 
86 Sabre Jets during the war. They did not, however, state categor- 
ically that U.S. personnel had been taken to Russia. One retired 



S® ted ^ RUSSia arChiv “ stU1 hold a11 til& “«w» to 

_^Gen. Volkogonov told the U.S. Commissioners that answers to 
--TOW-issiie 8 teftn^ted-with-the^Korean Warwoiildbe76imdin the 
War^Museum in Korea, which he had visited six years earlie!' and 
nw w v 8 ‘ ?u a 80 , ^ated that political turbulence in Russia* was 

hI e ^S«n? e ^ °/u th i > Co ^ lmi ^* on “4 that ^ere continued to 
■, PPP^ition within the Russian Government' to its work ’ ti. 

s^ted R^ent Yeltein’s-siipport flip the 
proposed another meeting in the spring of 1993. The two ieenda 
items he raised are toe Cold War incidents and investigatiohof re- 
Sr 606 ”^ foun d on Sakhalin Island. He proposed that the 
Joint Commission publish a booklet on its wbrk anrMts Ss 
with supporting documentation.. , findings, 

Task Eorce r Russia- 


Task Force Russia (TFR) was formed on June 29 1992 t*« i»_u 
mission has been to field a Task FdrcexajMbteof obileci^^^ial^^ 
mg and using mformation provided from Russian archivKaSdSl 
w?f ‘ achieve toe fullest possible accounting of American POW/ 

\ • Personnel 

:«■* TFRdJteco»;dffi^ 

tentative also works out of the TFR Moscow Office^h^Kic^ 6 * 
ently located on the 5th floor of the did Embassy BSilS? ^ 

'■ ' Mission . • • ’ 

Objectives 

mScow! 126 8,1 effective research, interview and analytical team in 

Pltf suppoMnY;Ws : 

&Ss| 

siS'sSite'tSS^ ffW <>■«*/ the ndlitaiy and 
ofSf pertaining to the mission and personnel makeup 

shoSlLISSn^ff 15 ^ 5 ’ whe . never Possible, in overcoming 
lackinf) relaS to miifeomXCte;^ hlfonnation (when 



fi: *]'■■■ i ^'Vy;'.; 431 . ': V ; 

Reduce perceived barriers between General Volkogonov’s com- 
mission and the MOD, General Staff, GRU, KGB, and other gov- 
ernmental entities pursuant to TFR's requirements; - 
;r Obl^hrRussian agency acquiescence in'TFR>T^ prr - ' ~ 

Maintain and improve upon the positive development of the U;S.- 
Russian relationship in POW/MIA affairs as well as for the long 
term with emphasis on the Russian military; 

Satisfy the priorities up and down both U.S. and Russian “chain 
of command;” 

Develop': and maintain cooperative work relationship with 
AmEmb and DAO Moscow; 

Provide respectable work environment and personal care for 
TFR’s Moscow Office personnel. 

Russian joint office . 

The United States requested that a physical joint office be estab- 
lished for the purpose of conducting interviews. The proposal was 
formally raised at the Joint Commission meeting on May 28th. On 
June. 8th, .Gen.. Volkogonov announced that the. POW/MIA. Team 
consisting of Al Graham, Col. William Saxe, and Mr. James Con- 
nell, would be permitted to conduct interviews at the Joint Office 
which was to be located at Ilyinka, 12, near Staraya Ploshchad [Old 
Square] the former headquarters of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU. , : i--::-#’ -V /:v" ;■-? v' - 

~ Jointinierview programih Russia ; ; -v.-* ■ ■■■• 

Background 

Committee investigator Al Graham was posted to Moscow in 
May, 1992 to represent the Senate Select Committee and work 
under the aegis of the Joint Commission on POW/MIA affairs, One 
of his principal tasks while in Russia was, in conjunction with 
TFR-Moscow team members, to arrange for and conduct interviews 
with Russian officials, Russian citizens and retired officers who 
may have served in Southeast Asia during the Korean and Viet- 
namese Wars and therefore might be knowledgeable about possible 
U.S. POW/MIAs. Often, as a consequence of these interviews, other 
leads were developed. 

The majority of interviews have been conducted at Ilyinka 12, 
the former headquarters of the Central Committee of the Commu- . 
nist Party. The Committee investigator found that some inter- 
viewees were intimidated by this location and somewhat reluctant 
to reveal all they knew, and many believed the room and telephone 
to be under surveillance by Russian authorities. Since mid-tb-late 
October 1992, some interviews were held elsewhere to respond to 
these problems. 

Initial interviews were scheduled in early June. Interviewees, at 
that time, were drawn from the Soviet Vietnamese Veterans Asso- 
ciation and a few parliamentarians. Others later learned of and re- 
sponded to the inquiry as a result of media appeals on Kiev and . 
Moscow TV, and Ambassador Toon and Gen. Volkogonov’s TV 
broadcast on June 28, 1992. Advertisements were also placed in a 
number of newspapers. Other interviewees were developed from 





S#j8«^g*« «f : »?>uyal faneots, mos%S3iS 
♦ ^ i ^^^ t^ archival effort has yielded very little 
t° date that is verifiable on American POWs during World War II 

War Virt ^ a y “ew abo ut Kor ea, Vietnaun and the Gold 

the interview results moved the RussiahS to admit 
that Aey were involved in interrogating American POWs in Korea 
SjUffJf!??'; Moreover^ although the &mmittee haanO 
fe hS'Jf u's”®” 15 % if **wr possitoit, SS 

™tlke until fit# of evidence gaSuSff toro£ 

ggsaa sag . the ~ nt ™:-«$ 3 bss 

Interviews withRussian officials 

aS SsMH* with Russian active^uty servicemen 

GULAG officials, Security service personnel, doctors, archivists 
historians, linguists, and parliamentarians. - _ : ^ ts ’ 

Interviews with Russian citizens 

''JSP&SS^ of interviews with retired mffitary offi- 

cere, foreiSi service officers and correspondents who served in 

Wd “•? d * h for ® er Prisoners who served in the 
9®°^ Tb® first interviews were conducted bv 

^atfji^r&es from these mterviews was that Soviet sol- 
diers were forbidden to have any contact with American WW« 

W take part in interrogations of Ameri- 
S2_P"“? ers ; However, this testimony was contradicted by one 
iofmo£ j? said that the non-contact rule was not strictlv 

aj^, o^ers who admitted that tbey knew of a Soviet off£ 
^ermtt^g behind* screen duringim interrogation oi^iSSS 
sources added that questions to ask POWs were r-w&A 
the Vietnamese-frnm higher Soviet comman(kThe CoSSswm 


yr vladimir Abramov, former C omm ander of the Soviet 

** c “”“» teVuS 

■ T 1 ™, 3 on every American pilot catitiired 

He Wli however, that his office k#[* „o>des or rSrde onS S 



vidual POWs. This information, however, may have been forwarded 
to Moscow, he thought: 7yi ' ? ;t-. ; :T • ?:■ 

During a second interview with Geh. Abramov on June 1, 1992,! 
T the-General-denied-having -told- investigators- during-the-eariier- 
meeting that he had received a report on every American pilot cap- 
tured in Vietnam. He also denied saying that a high-placed Viet- 
namese friend told him at a May 1975. reception in Vietnam that , 
there were still American servicemen being held jn Vietnam as 
that time. r \ : : ' \ 

Perhaps the clearest case hi which Russian testimony ! changed 
during the course of the investigation, came during a re-interview, 
with Col. (ret) Gavriil Korotkov, who was stationed in Khabarovsk 
from 1950-54 and reported directly to the Commander of the Far 
East Military District. During the first interview with him, con- 
ducted on August 19th, 1992, he told five Joint Commission repre- 
sentatives that-Soviet military specialists had been given approval 
to interrogate American servicemen in Korea ar.d that some of the 
senior, more experienced Americans as well as those with specific 
specialties were selected for transfer to the USSR for further inter- 
rogation. He asserted that the Soviet Naval Base .at Posyet served 
as the transit point for the movement of Americans North [by rail 
or plane] to Khabarovsk. Col. Korotkov further maintained that 
the number of Americans processed through Khabarovsk was in 
the hundreds and that they were kept under KGB control during 
and after the interrogations. '■■■■Jh • ■: : . o [: : •; 

. He claimed not to know their fate after the interrogations. Col. 
Korotkov said :he personally interrogated two American POWs on 
Russian soil. One was a Lt. Col. Black. Efforts were made, accord- 
ing to Col. Korotkov, to recruit and gain cooperation of Americans. 
He stated that interrogation reports were sent to the Far East Mili- 
tary District Headquarters, the 7th Directorate of the Main Politi- 
cal Directorate and the GRU . He further maintained that Col. Gen. 
Shtykov, the Soviet Ambassador to North Korea at the time, pre- 
pared reports for Stalin's eyes only. ; • 

In a follow-up interview on September 29th, 1992, Col. Korotkov 
modified his previous statements. He now denied that American 
Korean War POWs were ever interrogated by Soviets in Khabar- 
ovsk. He categorically denied ever interrogating an American POW 
named Black but did admit to interrogating two American POWs 
in North Korea. He also asserted that there were between 10 and 
25 Soviet interrogators involved in this process, indicating that a 
large number of American POWs may have been interrogated 
during the Korean War. Although not completely ruling but the 
fact that these interrogations may have taken place on Russian 
soil, he now maintained that the interrogation center existed for at 
least 18 months and was located at a non-demarcated juncture 
along the North Korean, Chinese and Soviet borders. He also de- 
' elated that a 150 question questionnaire used to interrogate Ameri- 
can Korean-war POWs was prepared in Khabarovsk. Col. Korotkov , 
added that similar type questionnaires were used to interrogate 
American POWs during Vietnam. A possible explanation for the 
modifications in Col. Korotkov’s statements is that he received a 
call the night before the interview from an official of the Foreign 
Intelligence Service (formerly the KGB). 



T/S^l Korotkov testified at ameeting of the 

Joint Commission that approximatelylOO U.S. POWs were mtem^ 

ft®?. dur ^ g , war : era and. JlSpSy 

Ti^f* ® f were taken by the special forces to the Soviet 
? orot H ov said tjjft the Soviets tried “to get first-hand 
information from then and then to turn them.” 

nnj *° Korotkov, the Soviets employed fear, pressure 

“5w ppe i a s “t^sts ln their effort to “turn ° prison! 

®£® - ? e '^4 that it was common for the American prisoners to 
change their names and that it is likely some died in the Soviet 

Umon under names different than their own. e QieQ 111 ^et 

J^oi. Korotkov characterized the Korean-era U.S. POWs with 
whom he came in contact as "great patriots'’ and said: ^ 

They were assured, cocky, convinced that someone' 

. woiild come.and get-them. Among the (Soviet) soecialiste • 
we discussed how difficult it was to work with tlieAmeri- 
cans. The tone of our conversation was that Americans 
were self-assured, they never gave up hope. 

Additional - testimony - on these subjects was received from a 
number of other retired Soviet officers: * - “T a 

•.eol Aleksandr Semyonovich Orlov (Ret.), who was brought 
forwardon the. initiative pftheRussian Side ofth^JointS- 

; for propaganda purposes. Col. Orlov acknowledged that oues- 

&S infSation Lm 

Amencan POWs in Korea but that the interrogations were 
principally carried out by the North Korea^ g 
U)1 - (ret-) Viktor Aleksandrovich Bushuyev, former intelli- 
gence analyst m North Korea with the 64th Air Defense Corns 
tiftnQftf^ 1 ^ 0 ^ Soviets had access to the interr^a- 

tfthe^^ He claimed not to know ; 

ta ' ^ * officials had taken . piart in the actual interrbga- 

. Col. (ret.) Georgiy Kuzmich Plotnikov, assistant Soviet mili- 
rSt'^rfh Kor^ for 7: years, testified that a Ugh- 
Korean “ffipertold him in 1953 that some 
^KaWj ere Union - Moreover, he 

■ : 

Yalu River in 1952. Col. Plotnikov said that he 
Sw’am^rm^ 088 ^ *^e . 

(ret.) Valeriy Ivanovich Ukolov, said in : an interview 
tiiat he witnessed an American pilot being cantdred in^ 

• re ^ °? x< ?. Ivanovich Ambrosbv, Chief of Staff of an 

Avwust C 1966 feStSi 10 ^ K V i. et ? a ' n . froin September 1965 to 
ticiration in' tlwf b^d ■ no knowledge of Russian par- 
tL^F^u 011 © 1 - questioning of American prisoners He did sav 
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North Vietnamese to be asked of captured Americans. He does 
not know what happened to the resulting interrogation re- 
' : ports. '. '-'.v.; • V ’ 'Z •'■■■ - Zir.'; : 

W alk-ins: A number of individuals h ave conie voluntaril y t o th e 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow. Information provided by these individ- (• 
uals have included an account of an alleged American POW, David 
.Markin, whose case is discussed later in this report. Other informa- 
tion has been provided by naturalized American citizens arid by 
RussiaiTcitizens who had previously spent time in the GULAG. In 
addition, three Vietnamese nationals living in Moscow handed over 
dog tags, ID cards, photographs, bone fragments and body parts of : 
alleged Americans. Two of the three did this out of humanitarian 
concern; while the third claimed to know where the remains of at 
least ;20 Americans were located in Vietnam arid asked $75,000 for 
each set of remains. All of this material was turned over to Ameri- 
canoxperts forverificationand analysis. __ ^ 

Write-ins: Since June, 1992, approximately two dozen letters or 
telegrams have been received from citizens of the former Soviet 
Union, Many of the writers claim to have knowledge about Ameri- 
cans iri Soviet prison camps or psychiatric hospitf^s,. Others. clai|n_ 
to have infonriation about grave sites where Americans are alleg- 
edly buried. The writers are being contacted by members of the 
Commission for the purpose of obtaining additional data. Several 
have asked for guarantees or assurances from the highest authori- 
ties against recriminations before they speak with the Committee. 

Recently, the flow of letters to the Commission has slowed to a 
•trickle. This may be because publicity on the POW/MIA issue has 
died down or that all letters sent to the Joint Commission on 
American POW/MIAs are now initially screened by the Office of 
the President for Letters and Appointments. 

Call-ins: Most of the call-ins received so far resulted from televi- 
sion programs on which Ambassador Toon, Gen. Volkogonov, and 
Committee representatives appeared. After the Toon-Volkogonov 
appearance on June 28, 1992, six people called the Ilyinka-12 “Hot 
Line.” Likewise, several people called this number after Ambassa- 
dor Toon’s press conference in Khab arovs k on September 25, 1992. 
Committee representative Graham, TFR Moscow officer director 
Pusey and other POW/MlA team members have frequently ap- 
peared on TV on Moscow and other cities throughout the former 
Soviet Union asking those with information to call Ilyinka 12 or 
the Embassy. Newspaper advertisements have also resulted in call- 
ins with information. 

Summary of requests to the Russians 

Correspondence files 

Correspondence has been sent to the Russian side of the Joint 
Commission since early September 1992. These letters serve two 
general piurpdses. The first is to provide the Russian side with spe- 
cific data from the U.S. side on individual servicemen or the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Cold War incidents. The second is to rer 
quest meetings, interviews with particular people or types of 
people, and access to archives. To date, requests for interviews with 
specific individuals have met with little or no success. 
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Archival research 
~StructuK'df^ussiah^Archiiim 



: The Archives in the former Soviet Union and Russia are hot 
under the same kind of unified control that we have at the Federal 
level in the United States. Archives of the Soviet government Could 
be found in a large number of archival institutions, and many of 
the main ministries kept their archives indefinitely in their own 
facilities And under separate departmental control. 

The Soviet Union did have an archival agency which was sup- 
posed to have administrative control, over archival institutions 
throughout the USSR This agency was called the Main Archival 
Directorate or “Glavarkhiv.” Even this body, however, did not 
secure control over-the archives of such megor ministries' as the" 
KGB, Foreign Affairs and Defense. After the August 1991 coup, 
President Yeltsin was quick to see the importance of securing the 
archival records and removed the leadership of “Glavarkhiv.” In 
its -place; he established the Committee of Archival' Affairs' of the 
RSFSR Council of Ministers, called “Roskomarkhiv,” with control 
over various archival institutions, including the older bodies of im- 
perial and pre-revolutionary archives. Some ministries, however, 
have remained outside its ambit and others have been slow to 
transfer records. ' • • ,?v:' ■ 


Visits arid THps to Archives 

The U.S. members of the Joint Commission have made a series of 
visits to Russian archives to enable staff to better understand the 
structure of the archival system and to appraise the prospects for 
finding material relevant to the POW/MIA search. 

It has become apparent to the American team that the archival 
institutions now coming under the administrative umbrella of Ros- 
komarkhiv are more forthcoming and willing to cooperate than the 
officials who were responsible for the ministerial archives iii the se- 
curity and defense establishments. These older archives contain 
substantial amounts of material that might be relevant to the 
movement of American POWs from German camps into Soviet 
hands and Soviet territory in the closing days and the aftermath of 
World Warn. • 

Archival Research Agreements 

To ensure progress on all fronts, the Commission staff decided to 
seek the Russian archivists' help in exploiting these earlier records 
by entering into research agreements whereby staff archivists 
would be paid for working extra hours on the POW/MIA project. 
By late . November, four research agreements had been approved . 
and twci of them were operative. These agreements cover the Cen- 
tral State Military Archives, the Central Historical Documentary 
: Collection, the Military-Medical Museum and the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. All of the research agreements are for initial trial pe- 
riods of either 60 or 90 days, after which the American side will 
evaluate results to determine whether continuation of the effort is 
justified. . v;--- -V'.:. 
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Documents requested . . . • • • :• 

Among the kinds of documente. that the U.S. has requested are: 


WorldWarII>- .• v.-.. . 

Lists of Americans liberated from German POW camps and 
transported into Soviet territory, especially records that, indicate 
medical treatment or death and burial, and records that indicate 
sentences for crimes, charges and conviction, and transportation to 
camps on Soviet territory. ■ ;• %r. : . %■*./;/,$ 

Cold war .'f-V;-. 'V. ^ 

Kehorts of aircraft shootdown incidents, including rescue and re- 
trievd operations, reports of sighting, interrogations, and treat- 
ment of . air crews, recordings and films of shootdowns, log books 
plus any re^rts that may be'discovered m files of political and dip- - 

C«IJwS“S, the f5. has «> «£ 

“Sfol! M&Sg&g 

those of prison and labor camps. In addition, _ there is a prqect ur^ 
derway to compare fingerprints from the FBI collection with those 
in therollection of the Ministry of Internal Affairs Wrth^res pg. to 
' the fingerprint files, high hopes have been reduced by the •percep- 
tion that in both collections such files are; regularly purged of older 
records bn actuarial terms. The U.S. seeks .to have access W tte 
records of the Border Guards for the entire Cold War period be- 
came such units may have played a significant role m shootdown 
incidents during the Cold War period. 

Korean war ... Vv "' '}.■■■ ' , 

Any documents that indicate; the role of Soviet civilian or. mili- 
tary officials in the control, interrogation, or transportation of, \JS. 
PCWs wherever .-.located, or m the shootdowns 
during that conflict, or any documents in Russian files that contain' 
information about control, interrogation; or transportation of U.S. 
PQWs in North Korea or China. 

Vietnarri war , 

' : Any documents that indicate the role of Soviet military 
ian officials in the control, interrogation, or transportation of U S 
POWs wherever located, or in the shootdown of Amenwn aircraft 
during that conflict, or any documents in Russian files that cmitain. 

information about control, interrogation, or transportation of U.S. 

POWs in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia or China. 

Russian researchers have discovered relevant materials on the 
; POW/MIA issue which they have released to the American side. 
Early in the process; Gen, Volkdgonov mid his aides released 
batches of materials during Joint Commi^ion meetings. More re- 
cently, the flow of documents has increased and become more regu- 
lar. ... ■ v ?' ; ■'>’ 
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Documents received thus far from the Russians are too numer- 
ous and varied to be summarized effectively in this report. They 
a re lis t e d, ana lyzed an d desc ribed in- the series 6f re ports printed:: 
bi-weekly by the U.S. -Army’s Task’ Force. Russia, copies orwhich 
may be obtained by Members of Congress from the office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Affairs In 
very general terms; the documents have concerned Americans of 
J? ll,tai 7 °^ n '"l 10 were caught up in the throes of 
World War II. or who deserted or otherwise sought politick! refuge 
m : the Soviet Union, as well as some lists of U.S. military men and 
some diplomatic exchanges concerning repatriation efforts or shoot- 
downs. Little of this information has been new to the U.S. side. 
-Some focuments, however, hive provided new arid useful infor- 
mation. For example, interrogation reports on American POWs 
which the Russians professed to have rec eived from the Koreans 
“reveled that "at" least fen men who wefe~Heretdfbre entirely unac- 
counted for lived long enough to be interrogated. Unfortunately, 
their fates have still not been determined. : 

Assessmento/drcAina/ researcA .... ... — L .1 - 1 ...- 

''1 fpli&wing pre^ bfe. hiade based oh tiie 

Committee s review, thus far, of Russian archival documents* 

Soviet archivists did an excellent job of record-keeping, and 
current research efforts have barely scratched the surface of 
what is. potentially available throughout the vast archival 
- system of the former Soviet Union. Even the strategic “fires" 
and other destructions that have taken place do not seriously 
detract from completeness; 

The traditional archival community is ready and willing to 

respond to American inquiries, especially in return for fair 

compensation; ■ 

Officials of the Security and Defense Ministries are currently 
more .resistant to U.S. inquiries, but this may change if the po- 
litical situation becomes more stable; V.” 

^The time schedule for gradual disclosure of information 
• about Amencan POW/MIAs may be determined as much by 
the internal political requirements of the Russian regime as byi 
the needs of Americans for that information; 

It could take many years to carry out a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research within the centralized and regional archieves 
of the former Soviet Union, even if the political atmosphere is 
hospitable to such an effort; 

f ^ e Russian archival material passed to the American side 
of the Jornt Commission appears thus far to constitute a care- 
fully-controlled release of information by the Russian govern- 
ment to convince the U.S. side that the Soviet Union did not 
capture, detain, interrogate, move or eliminate U.S. POW/ 

POW/MLA family meinbers efforts in Russia 

Committee and TFR representatives in Moscow have met with 
the relatives of several American POW/MIAs who might possibly 
™ve been on Russian territory at one time. The Committees/TIR 
staff also made arrangements for the family members to meet with 



Robert Strauss, U.S. Ambassador to Russia, and with Gen. Volkog- 
nbriv and other Russian officials. The family members asked the 
Russian authorities to help find information on the fate of their 
lbved.one...TER members.olso.passed on. correspondence from about .. 
two dozen individual family members requesting any additional 
documentation that the Russians may be able to find concerning 
their missing relatives. .. . ;Yv?.\ fpp ; 

Repatriation of U.S. citizens buried in Russia 

The Committee notes that a report on the ABC television pro- 
gram “20/20” that four Americans are still buried in Odessa iis not 
accurate. The remains of at least three, and possibly all four, of the 
individuals have been repatriated. 

“TFR is looking into the alleged existence of graves of American 
servicemen from World War II on Iturup Island in the Kuriles. Ac- 
cordingly, correspondence has been sent to; thelRu^ian side r^ 
questing a check of : the archives of the Far East Military District, 
the Pacific Fleet, the Central Army, the Foreign Intelligence Serv- 
ice and the Ministry of Interior [MVD] for any information on the 
location of U.S. graves. V y.’ -v -v- -h : ; / Y V - . '• 

Mutual cooperation 

The effort to find POW/MIAs is a two-way street. The United; 
States Government may be able to overcome some of the reluc- 
tance of the Russian Security Services by addressing similar Rus- 
siaiuPOW/MIA issues where possible. The U.S. should strive to., 
provide the Russians with more information from our records on. 
Soviet MIAs from World War II, Cold War incidents arid Afghani- 
stan. Genuine reciprocity may lead to greater progress. 

Russian inquiries on Afghanistan Veterans 

The Russian side has asked the American side for information 
concerning 19 former Soviet soldiers who served in Afghanistan 
and are currently living in the west, and for information on serv- 
icemen presently held captive in Afghanistan. In September, Am- 
bassador Toon provided a document to the Russian side listing 
Soviet POWs from the Afghan War who resettled in the West. 

. Soviet submarine incident Y >>;•••: 

The Russian side has also requested information on the fate of 
Soviet submarine 574 which sank in the Pacific Ocean in March of 
1968. On September 21, 1992, Ambassador Toon handed over a doer 
ument to the Russians listing three crew members from this sub- 
marine. Moreover, the CIA has provided the Russians with copies 
of a film made during the “Glomar Challenger’s” raising of sec : 
tions of this submarine in August of 1974. 

The: Case of “David Markin’’ 

Ah individual named Vikto Pugantsev claimed to have spent 
1982^-1986 in labor camp PL-350/5 near Pechora (some 900 miles 
. northeast of Moscow) with an alledged downed U.S. pilot from the 
Korean War called david Markin (Marken). "Y; “ -- A vY ' 

According to Mr. Pugantsev, Mr. Markin told him that he had 
been shot down about 40 years ago in North Korea, after which he 
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and 50 other U.S. POWs were flown to the Soviet Union. According 
to the story, Mr. Markin spent the next three decades in one prison 
or psychiatric ward after another, ending up in PL350/5 in 1982. 

' "U?“was“apparenfly "tont“toTSdviet"t)sycKiafiic ■Ko^itate T t^h7He~ 

t 9 ld people he was in American. While there, he claimedto have 
been: put in a straitjacket, given drugs such as aminazin and an un- 
known drug which caused his hands to “twist inward.” 

Mr. Pugantsev described the American as a tall, frail, polite, 
soft-spoken, psychologically-broken and stooped 60 year old, who 
had a shaven head, scars on his left shoulder and left forearm and 
a name tag on his prison uniform identifying him as “Mar kin , D.” 
Although, Mr. Markin kept a low profile in camp, Mr. Pugantsev 
said he was treated worse than other prisoners and was harassed 
by guards for minor infractions like wearing his cap askew. Three 
such reprimands earned him a stay in the "solitary-confinement 
-box ~ wherer according to'MrrPugantser he' spent agood deal of 
tune Mr. Pugantsev maintained that Mr. Idarlan was still aUve at 
the same camp in 1989. -'/-if ; 

■ The Committee and TFR- personnel launched an intensive inves- 
tigation into this matter despite the fact that' no David Markin (or 
any close approximation) appeared on U.S: Government lists of un- 
accounted for from Korea. Commission investigators flew to Pe- 
chora on June 18, 1992. No person or record found there confirmed 
Mr. Pugantsev’s claims. After the disappointing trip to -Pechora, 
Mr. Pugantsev identified another inmate, Vladimir Bageyev, who 
. ®ight be able to-confirm; hisstory; Committee investigator Graham 
flew with a Russian foreign service offiOer to the city of Elista to 
interview Mr. Bageyev. Mr Bageyev confirmed that there was an >■ 
mdividual by the name of Markin in Pechora snd that this individ- 
ual matched the description given by Mr. Pugantsev. 

In response to this news, Gen. Volkognov arranged to bring the 
Director of Operations for the Pechora camp to Moscow to meet 
face to face with Mr. Pugantsev to determine the truth. Although 
the meeting took placet the differences in the respective stories ; 
could not be resolved. During the course of the discussion, however, 
“°t be resolved. During the course of the discussion, however, addi- 
tional names of other inmates and camp officials who might be 
able to provide more information on this matter were disclosed. 
Seventeen individuals were identified, including 8 officers, 7 in- 
mates and 2 doctors. Five of the eight camp officials provided virtu- 
ally identical written statements to the effect that there were no 
Americans at PL350/5 during their tour there. U.S. investigators 
asked to see the camp hospital records because Mr. Pugantsev, Mr. 
Bageyev and Mr. Markin were reportedly in the hospital at the 
same time. The official reply to this request was that the records 
were destroyed in a fire that took place between August 30 and 
September 1, 1989. ■ ■■ - "V 

At the Committee hearings in November, Gen. Volkogonov dis- 
counted Mr. Pugantsev’s story and suggested that he was motivat- 
ed by a desire, to emigrate to America. Mr. Pugantsev, on the other 
nand, has told investigators that He has been harassed and threat- 
ened as a result of his testimony. He claims that he was summoned 
to appear £t the Security Service [former KGB] office in his native 
town of Chernovtsy iri the Ukraine, and queried about his contact 



with the Moscow POW/MIA team members. According to Mr. Pu- 
eantsev he was told “not to stick his nose where it did not belong. . . 
The Committee has continued concerns over reports pertaining to 

*!]bavidMarkin. M ''; v*’;--,. .' . 

1 'FUTURE 1 ACTIONS 

Levels .of cooperation 

■The interview program pursued by the American side of the 
Joint Commission has been extremely pro-active while the Russian 
side’s response has been reactionary at best. The U.S. side has re- . 
ceived little response to correspondence requesting that specific in- 
dividuals be made available for interviews. Part of this problem 
may be due to the fact that Gen. Volkogonov has only two assist- 
ante: It might expedite things greatly if the number of staff people 

on the Russian side were increased. > ; , ^ 

> The level of cooperation from the Russian side has not met . the 
standard of official statements. For example, a long-standing re- 
quest to interview 20 intelligence and security service J.fo™®* 
KGB1 officials who served during the Korean pd Vietnamese War 
eras ^vas hiade iiT^^rly^^uH^rT^e^i ; equ€^~^!^s~kicH®d~t>a^^Tand , ':r 
forth between Col. Kobaladze, the Bureau Chief for Public^Affaire 
of the Russian Intelligence Service and Col. Mazurov,, the F^eign 
Intelligence Service representative on the Joint Commission, r rnai- 
L after several months, Col. Kobaladze replied by expressing eur- 
prise that his superiors wished to answer a type of request that the 
1 CIA would hot have. He then informed Committee investigators 
that of the 20 people we requested to interview four were^dead, 
four we re unlocate-able, six had no knowledge of American POWs, 
twT wS^ for other agencies [MFA & MOD], another,.^ 
worked for them, one was in England dunng the entire war effort, 
one could not be identified and one refused to be mtemewed due 

^■niere^are a number of: other examples of to proirtde 

basic information about individuals despite the fact that the tnfor- 
mation must be readily available to the Russian side. For months, 
the Russians saidthey were unable to provide mformation eonpern- 
1 ing one individual who, when finally located through U.S. efforts, 
was found to live scarcely a kilometer from the hotel where the 

TFR team is housed. . . : * ■ . 'ijAW 7 

Media appeals for people with information on American ru w/ 
MIAs to come forward have also met with limited success. Due to 
doubts about long term political stability in the country, pme ala- 
zens may feel reluctant to speak out. Several potential 
candidates have requested assurances and guarantees from .the 
, highest authorities before they would talk to investigators. Others 
may be afraid to become involved with foreigners, either bemuse of 
the sensitive nature of their employment or tecause of a general 
apprehension based on what has happened in the past to Russians 
who had contacts with foreigners. . ' • 
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Trips dnd visits 

The has agreed to a 48-hour notice policy for on-site 

inspections of any camp or archive. Future plans are to visit those 
camps where Americans were reportedly held; 

Planned interviews 

The interview program is critical to developing the body, of evi- 
dence necessary to open the doors to the official records. Inter- 
views, especially of retired officers, have provided the most lucra- 
tive source of new or significant information to date. One key to 
such an -effort is publicity. Therefore, the United States needs to 
publicize widely the efforts of investigators and the desire to obtain 
additional information. 

Foliow?up action leads ..Lv.. . .. ^ 

I These include finding and interviewing several former KGB gen- 
erals, military officers and pilots who are alleged to have been in- 
volved in or to have known about the possible transfer of American 
POW/MIAs during the Korean War and the war in Vietnam. It 
also may be worthwhile exploring if any of the ex-Republic ar- 
chives, especially those dealing with KGB documents, might have 
been capped. C ; vf V ‘ 

Investigation of Jndividual leads '■ - 

With the break-up of the former USSR, many of the individuals 
who need to be interviewed and many of the archives of impor- 
tance are now beyond Moscow’s control. More time and effort 
should be placed on developing parallel programs in some of the 
other Republics. Moreover, since much of the information devel- 
oped to date points to the KGB as the institution most likely to 
have been involved in arranging transfers and escorting Americans 
onto Soviet soil, the United States may want to look into which 
former Republic archives containing KGB records were capped 
after the coup and whether we can gain access to these records. 

conclusions V; 

Gen. Volkogonov 's assessment 

Gen. Volkogonov contends that, to his knowledge, no Americans 
are currently being held against their will within the borders of 
the former Soviet Union,? 19 Although the Committee has found 
evidence that some U.S. POWs were held in the former Soviet 
Union after WWII, the Korean War and Cold War incidents, we 
have found no proof that would contradict Gen. Volkogonov’s con- 
tention with respect to the present. However, the Committee 
cannot, based on its investigation to date, rule out the possibility 
that one or more U.S. POWs from past wars or incidents are still 
being held somewhere within the borders of the former Soviet. 
•Union. . ^ yv.'. •. 

• 1 0 Geh. Volkogonov did not mean to include in this contention any Americans who might 
legitimately be under arrest for recent violations of civil or criminal law. For example, at the 
time of the Select Committee hearing, one American was under arrest for dealing in contraband 
religious icons. • . •) 
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World War II ■ 

The Committee found that the Russians have been particularly 
successful in producing World War II archival documents, and m 

pleased4o-report-that theiate-of-Some^ American mihtery and civil-__ 

fan personnel from the World War H era has been determined 
through recent investigations in Russia. Moreover archival docu- 
ments provided by Russia indicate that several hundred U.S,POWs 
were held against their will on Soviet territory, at the end_of World 
War II. In almost all cases, these were individuals who had been 
bom in, or who had previously lived in, the Soviet IJnion, who 
could, therefore, be considered Soviet citizens by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Many of these individuals served in the Armed Forces of 
Germany, fought against the Soviet Army and were captured m 
combat. Some U.S. civilians from this era sumved terms in concen- 
tration camps and are still alive today, living freely either m one of 
the“former Soviet Republics or in the United-States, • — - — — ~ 

Cold: war 7 77CI '- 

There is evidence, some of which has been confirmed to the Com-: 
mittee by President Yeltsin,- that some U.S. personnel stdl. unac- 
counted for from the Cold War, were taken captive and held within 
the former Soviet Union, This information involves several inci- 
dents stretching across the former Soviet Union from the Baltic 

Sea to the Sea of Japan. ^ v r m r r? -d • u 

The Committee is pleased to report that ; Task Force Russia-has 

•been actively investigating these case and is 
family members fully apprised of its progress to date. The Commit- , 
tee notes, however, that progress is, in large part, dependent on co- 
operation from Russian authorities In the CpmnUttee s November, 
1992 hearings, our investigator in Moscow testified that the U.b. 
was “intentionally being stonewalled” by the Russianson the sub- 
iect of Cold War incidents, despite plages of cooperation from 
President Yeltsin and Gen. Volkogonov. The Committee, therefore, 
urges the Joint Commission to place special attention mid focus on 
obtaining, further information on the fate of those US. personnel; 
who are believed to have been taken captive during the Cold War. 

; Korean conflict 

There is strong evidence, both from archived U.S. intelligence re- • 
ports and from recent interviews in Russia, that Soviet military 
and intelligence officials were involved m the interrogation ^of 
American POWs during the Korean Conflict, notwithstanding 
recent official statements from the Russian side that this Rid not 
happen. Additionally, the Committee has reviewed information and 
Heard testimony which we bdlieye^wMtitutea stroi^ evvdence^at . 
some unaccounted for American POWs from the Korean Conflict 
were transferred to the former Soviet Union in the early 19pOs. 
While the identfy of these POWs has not yet been determined, the 
-Committee notes that Task Force Russia concurs in our assessment 
concerning the transfers. We are pleased that this subject was 
raised by the U:S. side in December, 1992 at the plenary session of 
the Joint Commission in Moscow. 



The Committee further believes it is possible that one or more 
POWs from the Korean Conflict could still be alive on the territory 
of the former Soviet Union. The most notable case in this regard 
-:concerns-a--USAF-pilot-,named-David— Markham”-or-“Markin-V 
yvho was reportedly shot down during the Korean Conflict. Accord- 
ing to several sources, this pilot was reportedly alive in detention 
facilities in Russia as late as 1991. Although Task Force Russia has 
thus far been unable to confirm these reports, we note that the in- 
vestigation is continuing. • 

Vietnam tear: -'y ■ roC ';■? ^ : 

. The Committee is aware/of several reports that U.S. POWs may 
have been transferred to the Soviet Union during, the Vietnam 
War., Information about this possibility that was provided by a 
former employee of the National Security Agency (NSA), Mr. Jerry 
Mooney r was thoroughly investigated and could not be substantiat- 
ed. The Committee notes that Mr. Mooney testified that he person- 
ally believed prisoners were transferred to the Soviet Union but 
that he had “no direct information” that this took place. 611 Other 
reports cohcerning the possibility that U.S. POWs were transferred: 
from Vietnam to the former Soviet Union deserve further investi- 
gation and followup. : v ■; V; V; ; 

With respect to interrogations, the Committee has confirmed 
• that one KGB officer participated directly in the questioning: of ah 
American POW during! the Vietnam Conflict. Moregenerally, 
Soviet military officers havetold the Committee that they received 
intelligence from North Vietnamese interrogations of American 
POWs and that the Soviets “participated” in. interrogations 
through the preparation of questions and through their presence 
during some of the interrogations. It is possible that American 
POWs would not have been aware of the presence- of Soviet officers 
during these interrogations. The Committee has also received infor- 
mation that Soviet personnel, operated "certain SAM sites in Viet- 
nam which shot down American aircraft during the war. 

The Committee notes that the cooperation received to date from 
Russian on POW/MIA matters has been due largely to the leader- 
ship Of President Boris Yeltsin. During a visit to Washington last 
summer, President Yeltsin declared that “each and every docu- 
ment in each and every archive will be examined to investigate the 
fate of every American unaccounted for.” Although there is still 
much work to be done, Russian officials deserve credit for provid- 
ing access to archival material, for cooperating in efforts to solicit 
testimony from Russian veterans and other citizens and for their 
. willingness to disclose certain previously undisclosed aspects of the 
historical record. The ultimate success of the Joint Commission will 
be judged, however, on whether the U.S. side is able to obtain full 
support for its interview program and archival ! research from all 
levels of power and authority throughout the former Soviet Union. 

President Yeltsin has made a heroic effort to demonstrate his 
own commitment to full cooperation and Gen. Volkogonov has 
done a great deal, with limited resources, to meet this s tandar d 

‘Committee hearing. Jan. 22, 1992! 
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Unfortunately, the level of cooperation from within., the Russian 
mili tary and intelligence bureaucracy has been less extensive and . 
jms, at t. imhsj seemed intentionally obstructive. This may , w ell be 
due to the uncertainty of the current political situation’ ini Russia. 

It is vital, therefore, that U;S. officials, both in Congress and the 
Ekec iitive branch, continue to demonstrate to Russian authorities 
that'. America attaches, a high priority to cooperation, oh this issue 
and to iehsure that any problems that might develop are raised, 
with the: Russians promptly; and at a senior level. ■ . y^ 1 ., 

The Committee also recommends strongly that the U.S.-Russia 
Joint Commission be continued and that efforts be made to gain ; 
the full cooperation, as needed and appropriate, of the other Re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union, y . , :y -^yy 

Information from North Korea and China . _y' ' . v \ • 

As part of the Committee’s investigation into the fate of these 
Americans still missing from the Korean Conflict, the Committee 
Vice-Chairman traveled to Pyongyang, North Korea from Decem- 
ber .19-21,. 1992, This, trip was especially significant in that it was 
the first time a United States Senator had traveled to the North 
Korean capital. Also, for the first time, a State Department official 
traveled with Senator Smith to Pyongyang, in addition to two staff 
members working with the Committee. The trip itself was a follow- 
on to an earlier trip made by Senator Smith to Korea in-June, 

. 199-1. - 

The timing of the trip was important in that just a few_weeks 
earlier, the Committee had held the first in-depth Congressional 
hearin gs on American POW/MIAsfrom the Korean Conflict in more 
than 35 years. In view of the fact that the North Korean Government 
has provided virtually no informaton on 8,177 unaccounted for 
Americans in the last 40 years, 6,2 the goal of the trip was to estab- 
lish & dial ogue which would encourage North Korea to move the 
accounting process forward on a humanitarian basis. A second goal 
of the fact-finding trip was to gain information from North Korea 
on reports which had surfaced during the Committee’s November 
hearings on the fate of some American POWs. 

The committee is pleased to report that Senator Smith was suc- 
cessful in achieving both of these goals during the trip. • 

Meetings were held with Supreme Assembly Speaker Yang 
Hyong Sop, Deputy Foreign Minister Kang Sok Ju, and a staff of 
ministry officials who appeared knowledgeable on POW/MIA 
issues. The atmosphere was cooperative and it was the ifense of 
Senator Smith and his delegation that North Korea is prepared 
and willing to move forward on this humanitarian issue without 
any preconditions. As a sign of good faith, the North Koreans al- 
lowed Senator Smith and his delegation to visit their war museum 
in Pyongyang* although the request had been made onlv hours ear- 
lier. This was the first time any American official had visited the 
museum: At the museum, Senator Smith was able to view photo: 
graphs of POWs, documents, letters, personal effects and captured 
weaponry from U.S. servicemen. Senator Smith’s delegation was 

«»* The Committee Rotes, however, that oyer the past two and one-half years, North Korea 
has repatriated the remains of 41 American servicemen. 
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-fi®° Permitted to photograph and take notes concer ning manv of 
the items in tiie^ museum. . Important new. information was also 

l^ltoirtSllpov^ c ”“ rni " 8 Ch;ca ' s 

; ing this f ^ ings ,^ d r ^“«nendktions concern-. 

A- f c Although jt he North Korean officials with whom Senator 
■■ : Ameriean POWs had surS te 

♦i? e ? res ^uM .^ a y. North Korea, the Committee • cannot exclude 
the possibility , in ,view_ of intelligence information^hfrtl has 
wi^p lved the United States in recent years. Specifical- 
shares. Senator Smith’s frustration during 

- if!) *’ 5p lt ® 1 ^..l an ^ u , a ® e school on the outskim oTIW 

^ang. The Committee, therefore, urges the Government of the 

flwKSatMrf •JS'Sem nS.ln'SS SliS 

It is likely that a large number of possible MIA remains can 

counted tor rOWs and MIAs can be provided from North 
Jf° r ^A nce , ? w^kjne level commiLion is set up under 
the leadership of the United States. Accordingly, the Cbmmit--- 
- , tee strongly urges the Departments of StaScrSSe S 

^ orm this commission through the 

: te also Mn Itoiden Wett Snf S Sd^Sto 
fc P Commft& h f S representative to sit onthe commission 
The Committee hn^ther believes that the proposed joint cofn- 

sSrnM d ^ aV f a humanitarian 'hiSn P S 

Snnisula? ^ to Political developments on the Korean 

b y North Korean officials during the trio 
substantiated indications that many American POWs had been 
ml 1 ? China £umg the Korean Conflidtand^ttiat foreto 
POW cmnps in both China and North Korea were run bv cf? 

North Korea as purported by the propaganda publications The 
Committee notes that other information from* both high level 
S^mgence sources and from several: U.S. intdligenS 

and SfeS^’&aPOW/MT 1 / ^. the Apartments ofState 
TaskTorcTRussia The r?S^ t f k l 0rce , on China similar to 



in January; 1993. We believe that a proposed POW Task Force on 
China will need to have several additional rounds of talks with the 
C hinese in order to search for and receive POW informat ion in 
•China over the coming months,'." : v, .■ , v ■ , 

For the surviving families of those Americans still missing from 
the Korea Conflict, the perception has been that determining the 
fate of their loved ones is a task that has not been vigorously pur- 
sued by their government. We note that this perception has been 
fueled by past intransigence and lack of information from North 
Korea and China. In addition, accounting for POWs and MIAs from 
the Vietnam Conflict has received far greater media attention in 
America. The Committee can therefore understand ' why the 
Korean Conflict has often been labeled the “Forgotten War" by 
veterans and POW/MIA family members. '/ 

Howve r, i n view of the Vice - Chairman’s r ecent tri p to N o rth 
Korea, f He’Cbmmittee believes' that a dramatic breakthrough Has 
been achieved in terms of establishing a dialogue and gaining 
access to new information on POWs and MIAs. Consequently, there 
is now- a window of opportunity which the Committee believes 
should be fully exploited by the United States on behalf of the faih : 
ilies of those Americans stul missing from the Korean Conflict. 

Chapter 10: Retrospective 

- - CONCLUSIONS AND A LOOK AHEAD 

" The U.S. Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs has ac- 
complished most of the goals and tasks that were assigned to it by 
: the U.S. Senate at its creation. However, as with any assignment to 
review matters occurring over a 20-year period and involving thou- 
sands of individuals, there remain areas of inquiry that still must 
be completed: These areas fall into the following broad categories: 

Russia yv ■; >■ : V - ! ' V?' ' : 'V' ' .• 

The Committee recommends that the U.S./Russia Commission 
continue to pursue those leads which irtvolve the countries of the 
former Soviet Union, including, but not limited to: 

Interview Vladimir Churkov, head of the KGB 6th Division 
(Southeast Asia) during the mid- to iate-1970s. It was General 
Kalugin’s testimony that Gem Churkov would be the most 
knowledgeable individual as to whether U.S. POWs were held 
in Vietnam after 1973. The Senate Select Committee has not 
been able to obtain an interview with Gen. Churkov. 

Re-evaluate the testimony of General Kalugin versus the tes- 
timony of Oleg Nechiporenko. Gen Kalugin testified at his dep- 
osition that U.S. POWs in Vietnam were interviewed by KGB 
agents (Nechiporenko) after 1973 and possibly as late as 1976. 
Oleg Nechiporenko told Senators Kerry and Smith m Moscow 
that he interviewed a POW in 1973. He also said he prepared a 
questionnaire for use by the Vietnamese. Both the CIA arid the 
Vietnamese confirmed the KGB interrogation of the CIA 
agent. ;v /' ■) 

Interview the Soviet Ambassador to Laos (1973). Gen. Kalu- 
gin testified that this Soviet Ambassador was very knowledgea- 
ble about this matter. He stated that if such POWs were kept, 



tiie Soviet Ambassador would almost certainly have known. 
The Senate Select Committee has been unable to schedule ah 
interv iew W ith the Ambassador 1 . , ■ ; : 

. ^ Continued pursuit of the KGB, GRU and Soviet Military Ar- 
ohival records. The records of these organizations, if made 
available to the U.S., will assist in finally aetenhining whether 
; . any Vietnam-era POWs were taken to the former USSR, . . 

■ Vietnam, foos and Cambodia,, 

The Committee recognizes that many answers to the questions it 
posed this year lay in Southeast Asia and recommends that the De- 
partment of State, the Department of Defense arid the Joint Task 
Force for Full Accounting (JTF-FA) continue to work with the gov- 
ernments of these countries to find answers. These matters should 
inc lud e: ■■ • ■■■ ’V- ■ ..... . ; 

The continued pursuit and evaluation of information from 
■ the Vietnamese archives; v-Y 

The t continued pursuit and evaluation of information from 
and about Lao official records. - 
Ihtervi^re of foimer Pathet Lao leadier Prince Shouphano^ 
yang and former Pathet , Lao spokesman Soth Petrasy concern- 
mg their war-time statements that they (Pathet Lao) were 
holding US^POWs in Laos. The Senate Select Committee was 
unable to obtain permission from Prince Souphanovang or 
from Mr. Petrasy for an interview. Neither individual felt able 
v. at this time to add to the statements’ they had already made. 

_ Access to and evaluation of the information available on 
Site 85. The Senate Select Committee was uhable to 
obtain Lao permission for JTF-FA to examine the site of this 
incident. The Lao military commanders who are knowledgea- 
ble about the fate of the Americans who were present when 
the intelligence site was overrun should be interviewed. 

China and North Korea : 

Committee recognizes that the Governments of China and 
N<wth Korea continue to hold information concerning the fates of 
U.b. servicemen. The Committee recommends the following: 

Continued , pursuit of information from museums, archives 
and government officials in North Korea that was begun bv 
. the Committee; . , ■ 

The formation of a commission similar to the U S. /R ussia 
Commission to work with the Government of China; 

The formation of a commission similar to the U.S./Russia 
Commission to work with the Government of North Korea. 

The Department, of Defense > . 

Th® fkimriitfee recognizes the accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment of Defense but also recommends the following areas of contin- 
ued pursuit: , : a , . 

Continuation of the JTF-FA approach to information gather- 
ing m Southeast Asia; \ 

Declassification and release to the public (in cooperation 
J”th Garwood s attorneys) of all records that relate to PFC 
Robert Garwood; 
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■ Full, analysis of the Operation Homecoming debriefs. The de- 
. briefs should be reexamined to answer finally and. with iabso: 

; lute cer taint y that no POWs remain unaccounted for who; were 
in the prison system. The. Senate Select Committee was not al- 
lowed to do an independent examination of the debriefs be- 
cause of promises made to returning POWs by DoD at Home- 
coming. :y-:t • • 

Interview of former Sqpth Vietnamese President Thieu. 
President Thieu should be interviewed to determine how much 
information the South Vietnamese military intelligence had 
concerning American POWs in both North Vietnam and Laos. 

Continued analysis and evaluation of the 4500(+) photos re- 
ceived from the Government of Vietnam; 

Continued analysis and evaluation of all material received 
- - from-the -Vietnamese archives;- - — ' ; - ; : 

Continued support of the Vessey initiatives. , . j. 

Inter-Agency group V ' ... v;.. 

r -The Committee believes that an inter-agency coordinating body 
for POW/iJlA: policies is needed and that the IAG for POW/MIA 
Affairs ably fulfills this role. However, the Committee is disturbed 
by the lack of formality in IAG record-keeping and believes that, at 
a minimum, that the minutes of discussions at such meetings 
should be maintained: ’ Jr,:.. ,-V ;V . : ;..V I-' 

. In addition, although the IAG should consult regularly with the 
League and other POW/MIA family organizations, the Committee 
believes that the role of the IAG and issues of membership on it 
should be reviewed by the new Administration. 

Department of Justice 

The Department of Justice was very supportive of the Committee 
and was able to accommodate almost all of its requests. There are 
areas, however, which will require continued independent investi- 
gation, such as: 

■ Evaluation of previous referrals from the Committee to the 
Department of Justice to assess the appropriateness for pros* 

: , editions of fraud cases; v ,v : : 

Review of the materials to be provided to the Department of 
Justice from the December Oversight hearing; 

Evaluation of any new referrals coming at the end of the 
‘ Committee life. •f;;..-- 1 

Watergate tapes 

The Committee was denied access to the Watergate tapes and 
strongly believes it is in the public interest that Congress pursue 
that information. ; / 

Progress on declassification 

; All records used by the Committee, in the Office of Senate Securi- 
ty (U.S.-407) , have been declassified, except for National Security 
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Agency records; 613 these are to be declassified soon, according to 
the MU.S.A.® 14 ;• 77,: '7 : 7: 7" 

Ap proxi mat ely one-sixth of the 1. 5 millio n jpage s of m aterial or- 
dered declassified hy the l99 I' McCain Amendment to the DoD Au- 
thorization had been declassified by publication : date. That law 
gave DoD until November 1994 to establish libraries of POW/MIA 
information correlated to unaccounted-for servicemen for their 
families, and a library: of uncorrelated information for all con- 
cerned citizens. 

Information about th/e committee ; 

Copies of the Committee Report and hearing: transcripts will be 
available from the Government Printing Office beginning in Febru- 
ary 1993. They also are available through the U.S. Government De- 
pository JUbranes. located ..at. most .colleges .and. listed, in .the. a^^ 
tached directory. 615 

: Non-published Committee records will be available to the public 
through the National Archives beginning in early February 1993. 
These inc lu de staff m aterials, m em oranda of co nve rsation, notes 
and other documents that may include incorrect data, discredited 
theories, incomplete pieces of information, or staff opinion, howev- 
er; the Committee’s judgments, after consideration of a// evidence 
available to United States Senators, is reflected in this Report. 

Other information and judgments should not be accorded credi- 
bility simply because of its presence in the Committee’s working 
files; the staff was structured to provide the Committed’s Members 
with the strongest arguments on all sides of each issue, and their 
comments must be taken in toto. All Committee documents are 
available through the National Archives; please contact its.Center 
for Legislative Archives, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
20408, telephone 202/501-5350. 

Annex: Members’ Floor Statements 

Some of the statements Committee members made on the Senate 
floor are appended. For statements made after publication date, 
please check the Congressional Record. 

Statement of John Kerry, Chairman, January 25, 1993 

On January 13, after more than a year’s work and investigation, 
the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs released its 
final report. ■ /'7C . ; : ;777777 , . 

That report did not resolve fully the POW/MIA issue, nor was it 
intended to. But I believe that it, and the body of the Committee’s 
work, have done much to heal the wounds of distrust and division 
that have characterized this controversy for 20 years. ; 

The Members of the POW/MIA Committee are of differing back- 
grounds, temperaments and ideologies. Some Members had devoted 
years of effort to studying POW/MIA matters; others had only a 
general familiarity: with the issue. Some came to the issue with 

•* * CDO letterto Committee, Dec. — , 1992. 

• l4 NSA letter to Committee, Dec; — , 1992. 

• u Directory of.ttS. Government Depository Libraries. • 
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emotions gorged in the personal experience of service in Vietnam; 
one was a former POW.: V.,..'-’; •'.!> \. - 

If anyone had predicted at the outset that these eleven men and 
one women would come- together at the end of fourteen- months to 
add their names; to a single document on this! most emotional-and 
controversial of issues, that person would not have been believed. 
And, in fact, our investigation was characterized, at times; by 
sharp disagreement about fact,' focus and. process. Up until. the very, 
end, there was a possibility that we would not agree on the final 
report. And that report does cite a lack of unanimity on a few sig- 
nificant issues. :.u !' v 

But I am convinced that the final product of this Committee’s 
work reflects the combined strengths of its Members, and that we. 
were able to transform our differences of perspective into a tool for 
digging out the truth. 

Thereisnot-asinglesignificantfindingorrecommendation-in 
the report that was not subject,, at some point, to challenge or ques- 
tioning from within the Committee. Key sections were the subjects 
of lengthy debate. Any thesis that could not stand up in the face of 
evidence gathered -by the- Committee was excluded; and only those 
findings that could be supported, after consideration of all avail- 

■ able information, were left in. • :V\. : v/r ; ' V ; ; 

The result is a report that I believe is as close to the full truth as 
we could hope to come. Because we were so demanding, and be- 
cause- POW/MIA family members and activist groups wete so de- 
manding about declassification, this report reflects the sum total of 
what the US Government knows about the POW/MIA issue, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the .Vietnam era. No longer can anyone 
fairly claim that knowledge on this issue has been locked away; or 
that there exists a conspiracy of silence; or that the basic param- 
eters of truth are in doubt. \ -v ' . , 

We know, as a result of our investigation, that there were not 
2,264 Americans whose fates were truly unknown following the 
Vietnam War. This is the number of Americans who went to 
Southeast Asia and who have not returned either alive or dead. 
But we know that the vast majority of those Americans died 
during the war— pilots who crashed over water, soldiers injured 
beyond recognition in combat, servicemen buried in graves that 
were subsequently destroyed by allied bombing, airmen killed in 
the remote jungles of Laos or Cambodia. For most of these .2,264, 
although there is not proof positive in the form of a body that they 
are dead, thee is also absolutely no evidence that they, survived or 
were taken captive. . - 

For a small number of these 2,264 American perhaps around 100, 

! the story is somewhat different. In some cases, individuals were 
known to have been taken captive. Others were known to have sur- 
vived crashes and to be alive on the ground. Others disappeared in 
circumstances where the possibility of survival and capture was 
very real- Even here, however, the number of Americans known for 
certain to have been taken captive is quite small and— -in some of 
these cases— there : are indications that the individual may have 
died or been killed at the time of their incidents. V 

Although the Committee, unlike previous investigations, uncov- 
ered evidence that a small number of Americans may have sur- 
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vived in captivity after Operation Homecoming, there is, in my 
view, no reason to believe that any. Americans remain alive today. 
Yes, the possibility exists that a prisoner or prisoners could be held 
deep~within : a jungle or behind a - locked'door under conditions of 
greatest security. But there is no evidence of that, and it'-is hard to 
conceive of a reason for it. Moreover, the nations of Vietnam and 
Laos are becoming more and more open. Foreign businessmen, dip- 
lomats, tourists and aid workers have poured into both countries, 
especially Vietnam. But neither these foreigners, nor any of the 
thousands of individuals who have worked in the Lao or Vietnam- 
ese prison systems have come forward with a confirmed report 
than an American not yet accounted for is being held alive. More- 
over, the Select Committee conducted an exhaustive review of files, 
records, photographs and other materials without developing a 
single, solid lead indicating that an American is currently being 
held in captivityrWe are operating; and we should cpntinue to op 1 
erate, on the presumption that one or more Americans may still be 
held alive; but we cannot say that we have found evidence in the 
form of live-sighting reports, signals or imagery intelligence or 
other sources that make us optimistic about that possibility today. 

Although we have reached some important conclusions based on 
our own analysis of the evidence, the Select Committee was not in- 
tended to serve as final judge and jury of the POW/MIA issue. Our 
principal task was to get the facts on the table so the American 
people could decide for themselves. That’s why we put such an em- 
phasis on declassification, it’s why we insisted on opien, public hear- 
ings; and it’s why we have included such a wealth of information 
in our report. It is inevitable that different people will view the 
data differently. The important thing, however, is that the infor- 
mation is now available; arid that a process for following up effec- 
tively on this arid possible future revelations is in place. 

It is ironic— and revealing-— that more Americans are now offi- 
cially working on the POW/MIA issue than at any time since the 
end of the war. According to figures received by the Committee, 
the Defense Department is now spending $100 million annually on 
the problem. Teams of investigators are based in Hanoi and Bang- 
kok and are increasingly being granted access to Laos, as well. 

The fact is that we can do more now because we are being al- 
lowed to do more now. Particularly over the past 12 months, there 
have been drairiatic improvements in the level of cooperation from 
Vietnam. I personally find little mystery in Vietnam’s motive for 
this cooperation, for it is clearly iri their best interests to establish 
ecoriomic and political ties to the west now that their allies and 
trading partners within the old Soviet bloc have disappeared. Obvi- 
ously, current cooperation does not erase the memory of 20 years of 
broken promises, noncooperation and outright lies. But we remove 
the incentive for the Vietnamese to change if we refuse to recog- 
nize change when it occurs. And the evidence that there has been 
real change in the area of POW/MIA cooperation is abundant. 
Within: the past year, Vietnam has given: 

Permission for U.S. investigators to carry out short-notice in- 
vestigations of many live-sighting reports; 

Permission for U.S. investigators to use U.S.-owned, main- 
tained and operated helicopters in the course of investigations 
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within Vietnam; ■ 

.. Grants of access to certain highly-secure prison ana defense, 
ministry buildings for the purpose of investigating live-sighting 

■'•'•"-repor1s;T"~^“"'-''“'-'-: — •--■—•'• .■■■-, : — 

Guarantees of full access for U.S.' investigators to political 
and military archives containing POW/MIA related informa- 
tion; A /.AA;;..-. .• 1 Av: A:. A ■ 

• Access to certain key archival documents and personnel that 
had been long-requested, and long-denied, by Vietnam; 

Access to • thousands of photographs of American wartime 
cas ualties 1 * i'* 

Access to Vietnam’s military museum, including hundreds of 
material objects once owned by American servicemen : that 
migh t contain clues about the fate of missing Americans; . 

"v Amnesty for any Vietnamese citizens illegally holding Amer- 
TyT7icaui : :rei^ms7wKp 

A commitment to cooperate in the conduct of an “oral histo- 
ry’’ program that would seek to record information, from Viet- 
namese military officials, soldiers and civilians who might 

' . '"' have information about the fate of missing Americans; . " '; t 

Pr omis es of full cooperation from Vietnam in working with 
Laos and Cambodia to investigate discrepancy cases involving 
servicemen lost in parts of those countries controlled by North 
Vietnamese forces during the war; and 
•• Permission for POW/MIA families, if they so desire, to come 
to Vietnam and evaluate the investigation process. . .. . _ 

Although some have dismissed the significance of these recent 
developments, the fact is that there is little left for us to ask of 
Vietnam that we have not already been granted or promised. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot, given the history, simply take Vietnam at its 
word. We must insist that the . promises that have been made will 
be kept. But I personally believe that— if those promises are kept, 
and if we maintain our own commitment to the issues — we are now 
on track with a process of accountability, investigation and coop- 
eration that will resolve the POW/MIA issue to the best of our 
ability to do so. /'A v-A-v'- ' A : AAv- : „ ;v' A A 

In this connection, I think it is particularly helpful when repre- 
sentatives of veterans groups arid the POW/MIA families are able 
to visit Southeast Asia and talk directly to the leaders of the gov- 
ernments involved. The Vietnamese have made it clear that, they 
welcome such visits and that they believe it is useful for those di- 
rectly affected to be in a position to understand and evaluate the 
investigatory efforts now being made. , 

Jteczask of certain controversies that arose while our Committee 
was drafting its report, one additional point needs to be made. The 
POW/MIA issue should.be above partisanship. The Americans who 
are missing did not risk their lives, for a political party, but for a. 
country. The process of investigating their fate becomes invalid if 
we allow it to be colored by concerns of party affiliation or histori- 
cal reputation. Moreover,. the two major political parties contribut- 
ed amply and ini roughly equal measure to the decisions, deceptions 
and divisions of the wartime period. ^ 

For years ago, in his Inaugural Address, former President Bush 
said that; ■’ ...'-v 
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%J : Our great political parties have too often been far apart 
and untrusting of each other. It’s beeii this way since Viet- 
nam. That war cleaves us still: But, friends, that war 

— -“g^-i n -earnest-a-quarter-bf-arcentury-ago;andrsurelyr 

the Statute °f Limitations has been reached. This is a fact: 
the final lesson of Vietnam is that ho great nation can 
afford to be sundered by a memory. 

The recentcampaign demonstrated how hard it is^-even for the 
fomer P^den^to l ve up to those sentiments, but also how im- 
portant it is that we do so. Our nation faces a multitude of chal- 
lenges today at home and abroad. How well and how aggressively 
we respond to these challenges has nothing to do with the divisions 
of generation and outlook that characterized our nation a quarter 
century ago; and everything to do with our ability now to pull to- 
geth er in a s i n gle direction. ^ y 

. Jkb Select Committee’s unanimous report is an indication of 
what is possible when diverse Americans focus on what is agreed 
rather man what divides; and on future recommendations, rather 
than past r ation alizations. ^ v 

§ Chairman of the Select Committee, I am proud of the Com- 
mittees work and proud of its staff and Members. The POW/MIA 
issue has norbeen. resolved, but , the.: ball: has been advanced far 
down thq field. The families of those missing, not only from Viet- 
nam, but from previous conflicts, have reason to believe that their 
government is now doing what it should to find out what itncan. 

* grateful to all those who served on the Co mmi t. 

Vic^haimmi. Bob,Stmth, and Senators Hank Brown, Tom 
Daschle, Chuck Grassley, Jesse Helms, Nancy Kassebaum, Bob 
Kerrey, Herb Kohl, John McCain, Harry Re,id and Chuck Robb. I 
do not know of a Committee that has worked harder or with great- 
Lc t ^„ one - The conclusion of the Committee 

mafn,W Wiw/Sfa ** f 1 - ¥*** w< ? r ^ n S together to see that re- 
^ Slnn^° W/MIA - v ! 0r o ls don ^ -either the Executive branch 
a PP. r °P na te Congressional oversight. Our commitment 
continues even if the Committee does not. 

^Finally, I must close with a tribute to the POW/MIA families 
They are, at bottom, what this investigation has been all about. 

th ^“& h years of partial neglect and inexcusable 
K c’ •5 ? fk been vahdated the work of the Select Committee. 

was . “ or ® to the story than had previously been 

findinp^f h® 6 k!w ' their dedication to 

truth about their loved ones reflects something very 

P°$ ab ° ut the human character. Let no one ever 
blamed for believing m his or her heart that the conventional 
K after the questioners, not the complav 
S^^Vmwe our state of knowledge; and those who remain- 

k»»»randto>-. 

Statement of Senator Bob Smith 

by thanking the staff, who-in the closing days of 
this investigation have really been tough people staying up all 



night until the wee hours of the morning trying to get documents 
typed and accommodating the. views of Senators. 

; There have been some difficult times .throughout the course of 
-this4nvestigation ) 'and.I-want-tosingle-out-twomembers-of.thepp^ 
position party, who in extremely difficult times, did seek me out 
and talk to me. One is Harry Reid and the other is Tom Daschle 
who aat next to me through the hearings. I appreciate their advice ; 
during the more challenging and trying moments in our investiga- 
tion. .; V :,3> ; •/ ' 

And of course, to the chairman— John Kerry and I were thrown 
together by the discretion of our leaders. We did not know each 
other, and we took the time to try to get to know each other. And 
the interesting thing is when things got very difficult, arid many 
times; they did, we turned to each other, not against each other. 
Have We had differences, yes, we have. The American people have 
had differ ences. - i 

But when it came down to getting a report written, nobody 
threatened to walk out. We extended our hands to each other and 
we shook hands and we were able to do it. And Senator Kerry de- 
serves a tremendous amount- of credit for the fact that we were 
able to come to this agreement that we have today. 

, Is every single thing in the report what I would have written 
myself? Of course not. But where there were differences, I had the 
opportunity to express those differences in the report. You cannot 
be any fairer than that. And I commend the chairman for his 
strong leadership in getting us to this point, i,. : / V. , V; 

... This investigation was bipartisan, indeed non-partisan, through- 
out the last year. Members did not sit at one side or another at the 
hearings depending on their party affiliation. There was absolutely 
not One word uttered of partisanship throughout all the hearings, 
public and private. The private conversations, informal procedures, 
I never heard a word of partisan debate on the central issues iii 
our investigation. ;. v.- V:. ■ 

Our work represents the most comprehensive investigation that 
was ever done in the history of this issue, and hopefully that will 
be our legacy. In fact, we started by reviewing other investigations 
that have been done in the past, and we built upon those. 

Our goal was to know what our own government knew, and to 
get that out to the American people. We did not and could not 
expect to get all of the answers from the Vietnamese or the Lao or 
any other government. But we could expect to get information 
from our government, and I believe, we’ve done that to the greatest 
extent possible during the last year. . 

Hearing records, depositions, government; documents, extensive 
declassification-that is our legacy. The President of the United 
States, George Bush, and especially Brent Scrowcroft, Dick Cheney, 
and Robert Gates were extremely cooperative. They went out of 
their way to make documents available to us that had never 
before been seen by Members of Congress. 

Did we see everything? Was it complete? We certainly believe 
the review of materials was extensive, although there will always 
: be doubt oh whether we saw everything that was truly pertinent to 
resolving our questions. 
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■ Americans can take pride in the fact that this isisue . has now 
been opened to scrutiny, moreso than at any time in the last 40 
years . We ;did . not c lose the bo o ks. We opened th e b oo ks. : 

This committee Was formed because there as distrust'. We tried to 
allay that distrust by getting the books opened. The issue has been 
an emotional and a contentious one for the past 20 years in Viet- 
nam, and longer than that in Korea and the Cold War. It has been 
contentious and emotional for veterans and families, and it was 
contentious and emotional for the committee members as well. 

I Would like to briefly lay out some observations on key areas in 
our report: ; ’...V;: "'.-‘x*:, '■ : 

1. Paris peace accords.—- 

We are here today because Vietnam and Laos did not fully 
comply with the Paris Accords.and the Laos Cease-Fire Agreement . 
in 1973. That is the primary reason we are here. If they had com- 
plied fully, I think the issue would have been resolved, and we 
would not be here 20 years later. We are also here today because in 
1973, Americans had become weary with the war, there were. anti-L 
war protests, Congress voted to cut off funds and ijb did not support 
legislation such as the Dole Amendment. We are also here today 
because by March, 1973, Watergate was consuming the attention of 
the President. In this framework, I am Convinced Dr. Kissinger 
tried his best to negotiate an agreement and implement accords 
with an intransigent enemy who exploited the American political- 
situation. And they did-it wall. " ’ . r V ' • r ’ vf v ^ 

So, in this environment, did we get a full accounting? The 
answer is no. But there is no doubt that everyone is united today 
in demanding the fullest possible accounting from Vietnam and 
Laos. ' ' v--. \ .■ ’ :X'’ 

2. State of the evidence on POWs in Southeast Asia 

This was the most contentious area of the investigation. We 
knew it would be contentious, so we tried to conduct the most thor- 
ough examination of the intelligence ever done to see if consensus 
could be reached on the question of evidence of live POWs after 
1973. Staff investigators worked thousands of man hours investigat- 
ing every single available lead that we could find. For the most 
part; we were successful iii pursuing the majority of leads. The ex- 
ceptions are noted in the report. v 

' Based on bur review of all available intelligence information, the 
Committee unanimously agreed that there is evidence that indi- 
cates the possibility of survival (of American POWs) after Oper- 
ation Homecoming. As of today, we also agree that there is evi- 
dence that some POWs may have survived to the present .... and 
some information still remains to be investigated. However, at this 
time, there is no compelling evidence that proves Americans are 
still alive. . ; -V; 

In the Final Report, readers will note that ’there is a majority 
and minority view on the state of some of the evidence which the 
Committee explored— mainly the live-sighting reports analyzed by 
our investigators using basic techniques such as plotting relevant 
Sightings on a map to look for patterns and clusters. These reports 
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and the analysis by Committee ’staff will be available for the public 

et the:Nationad' : Arcluvesrv : ■ : : •- ' 

The essence of the minority view on this portion of the investiga- 
tion- is -that the - Committee staff analysis indicates to. me and to. 
Senator Grassley a strong possibility that some American POWs 
could still be alive. I would also stress that my conclusion on the 
intelligence. is based on all-source information, to include signals 
intelligence, imagery, and the live-sighting/hearsay reports. I also 
agreed with Senator Grassley that in the case of one possible 
symbol which corresponds, to a known MIA’s authenticator 
number, the benefit of doubt should go in favor of the individual. 
This case is especially disturbing in view of the fact that the possi- 
ble symbol is located only 400 feet from a secure detention facility 
in northern Vietnam. 

Finally, concerning intelligence reports which have not yet been 
fully investigated in Vietnam or Laos, the question we: were faced 
with as Members is “What do you believe?” It is my judgment that 
many of the live-sighting reports of Americans in captivity are 
compelling and appear credible. The sheer volume of this evidence 
cannot he summarily, dismissed.when one considers the fact that in 
Laos alone, we have not visited any detention facilities. 

' I also find the live-sightings from Robert Garwood who returned 
from Vietnam in 1979 to be very credible. Even the Vietnamese 
have confirmed many of the details concerning Garwood’s move- 
ment and prison visits in northern Vietnam, to include his work in 
.1977 to repair a generator at a prison complex in Thach Ba Lake 
on the outskirts of Hanoi. In typical fashion, I believe DIA used 
pending convictions against Garwood upon his return to the U.S. as 
a basis for discrediting; his reports about other American POWs. 
They have also consistently stated, as recently as June,. 1992, that 
ho such prison as Garwood described at Thach Ba Lake ever exist- 
ed, even though the Vietnamese have confirmed Garwood’s descrip- 
tion of the facility. These actions by DIA have often been referred 
to as the “mindset to debunk” possible information on live Ameri- 
' can POWs. /. V. ■ 

3. Defense Intelligence Agency 

As noted in the Executive Summary, several Members; of the. 
Committee; including the Chairman ana myself, have formally ex- 
pressed our concern that some individuals involved with DIA’s 
POW/MIA activities have, on occasion, been evasive, unresponsive, 
and disturbingly cavalier. I hope that this situation will be re- 
viewed by the new Administration to ensure that we .have dedicat- 
ed personnel who are objectively committed to finding the truth 
about our POWs and MIAs. ; 

% Past uwrs 

The public should realize that the findings of the Committee con- 
cerning evidence of Korean War POWs who did not return contra- 
dicts statements by U.S. Government officials in recent years that 
there was no evidence to suggest POWs from these wars did not 
come home. The Committee found strong evidence that some Amer- 
ican POWs were transferred to the Soviet Union during the 
Korean War. The Committee has also firmly concluded that China 



surely has information on the fate of unaccounted for POWs from 
the Korean War. 

Finally, based on its investigation and review of intelligence in- 
formationi the-eommittee cannot Tule out the possibility'that'ohe' 
or more POWs could still be held against their will in North Korea 
and on the territory of the former Soviet Union. Concerning the 
Cold War, it, is important to note that the evidence is convincing 
that some unaccounted for American servicemen lost during the 
Cold War were actually captured and held in the Soviet Union. 
Their fates ate unknown. We are hopeful that a continuation of 
the U.S./Russia Joint Commission on POW/MIAs along with the 
very recent increased level of cooperation from North Korea and 
China will result in answers to these questions. 

5. yietrumi and. Laos 

' The Executive Summary describes inTletail the overMl jud^ent 
of the Committee concerning the level of cooperation bn POW/MIA 
matters from Vietnam and Laos. We are pleased with recent coop- 
erative efforts by Vietnam, although disappointed that it took 20 
years to, t to this point. In Laos, we are disappointed by: what ta 
believe is a general lack of access to allow investigation of live- 
sighting reports and discrepancy cases. We strongly encourage Lao 
leaders to match the new level of cooperation our investigators are 
now experiencing in Vietnam. ; ’ ■ i'/i . Z :; ' . > ■ •. . 

■& Families- r \ : -j' ;r ' ; ~ T 

Certainly the families of unaccounted for POWs and MIAs have 
had the most at stake following past military conflicts. They have 
literally been on a rollercoaster ride perpetrated by a historical 
lack of cooperation from Communist governments and difficulty in 
securing information from our own government. It these families 
that have consistently motive me during the last 8 years to help 
them in their search for answers. “Not Knowing” and uncertainty 
can be even more difficult than knowing that death of a loved one 
has occurred. We rightly pay tribute to these families in our Final 
Report. Moreover, we have urged our government to centralize and 
declassify POW/MIA records to ensure families and the public 
have access to what our Government knows. 

The Committee has worked tirelessly during the past year to 
open this issue to the American public so together we can all try to 
seek the truth on our POWs and MIAs. We owe no less to those 
who make the ultimate sacrifices on behalf of their nation’s free- 
dom, as well as to their families and their comrades who fought 
with them. f. V;.- :.- ; v 

Statement of Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum, January 21, 
.r/oy ;• ^ 1993 -.4 ^ ; 

Mr. President, the Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Af- 
faire has culminated its work with the release of its report, which 
provides a very extensive review of the issue. 

I would like to join my colleagues in commending the chairman^ 
Senator John Kerry (D-Mass) for his leadership on this committee. 
Senator Kerry, despite the committee’s differences on various as^ 



pects of this issue, '■ kept the committee non-partisan and kept our 
eye on the central fact that we were all working for the families. 
In. this .same riegard; Senator Bob Smith, (R-NH), our vice chairman 
also deserves bur commendation. •. . ■ ; ,'u : ..-y 

T The* members, of .'this committee started with a wide range of 
■ views on this issue, but every, member shared the determination to 
find, answers and provide recommendations on how our govern- 
ment could better serve the families whose sons and daughters, had 
made .the greatest sacrifice, for our nation. It was this shared spirit 
that the chairman and the vice, chairman tapped and were success- 
fully able to mold into a productive force. : . : 

As. someone who had not had an extensive knowledge of this 
issue when this process began, I have come to know firsthand the 
pain this tragedy has caused for countless families. This experience 
has only served to reinforce my own commitment to ensuring that 
our government is responsive to its citizenry, particularly in areas 
'WffipoftSifas^thk'oheT^'Z* ■■ 

In my view, the most important accomplishment for the commit- 
tee. has been the release of an unprecedented amount of informa- 
tion that will help ultimately resolve the questions about U.S. serv- 
icemen still unaccounted for in' Southeast Asia; While the commit- 
tee was not able to resolve all of the questions surrounding this 
issue, its main success was to put.in place a process in which ques- 
tions can be answered about missing Americans and that over time 
this process will provide additional answers. \ y * 

Tins process includes the most rapid and extensive declassifica- 
tion of public files and documents on a single issue in: American 
history. The release of these documents, combined with our hear- 
ing record and with this report will npw provide an unprecedented 
amount of resources which can help resolve this issue. 

The report is a unanimous report supported by all 12 members of 
the committee. It is a very honest and direct report. Where there 
are differences among the members, these differences are noted. 
While, it provides a review of the background of this issue, includ- 
ing an analysis of the Paris peace accords, it would be beyond the 
scope of this report to give a complete history of the more than 
twenty years covered, What we tried to do was highlight those 
areas and factors over the years which had an important impact oh 
this issue. I believe the result of this effort is the most comprehen- 
sive review of the POW/MIA issue that has even been provided. _ 

The committee’s main conclusion was that there is no compelling 
evidence that any American POWs are alive today in Southeast, 
Asia. Nevertheless, the Committee also determined that despite of- 
ficial statements to the contrary, our government expected over 
100 more Americans home at Operation Homecoming. While we do 
not believe that American officials had certain knowledge that any 
specific prisoner or prisoners were left behind after Operation 
Homecoming, the fact that these individuals were not accounted 
for began the twenty year agony on this issue. 

Ultimately we are still dependent on the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries; particularly Vietnam and Laos, for cooperation on this issue. 
But, a more effective and responsive policy on the part of our gov- 
ernment can help heal the wounds and answer remaining ques- 
tions. ■’ •/" 
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■i It is in this regard, that I would strongly recommend the imple- 
mentation of the committee’s recommendations for the executive 
branch on how to improve its handling of the POW/MIA issue. 

. By far the greatest obstacle to a successful accounting effort over 
theyearshasbeentherefusalofthe^foreigngovernrnentslnyolved, 

until recently, to allow the U.S. access to key files or to carry-out 
in-country, on-site investigations. But, I would like to underscore 
the committee's conclusion that the U.S. government’s process for 
accounting for Americans missing in Southeast Asia- has been 
flawed by a lack of resources, organizational clarity, coordination 
and consistency. These problems had their roots during the war 
and worsened after the war as frustration about the ability to gain 
access and answers from Southeast Asian government increased. ‘ 
. The committee’s recommendations include encouraging the Exec- 
utive branch to establish a process of livesighting response, investi- 
gation and evaluation that is more extensive and professional than 

eve before; They also includer““r“ r " ' : "”T Lr “ — - 

Accounting for missing Americans from the war in Southeast 
Asia should continue to be treated as a “matter of highest national 
priority” by our diplomats, by those participating in the accounting 
process, by-all elements of our intelligence communityand by the 
nation, as a whole. T >;• V. v; : 

Continued, best efforts should be made to investigate the remain- 
ing, unresolved discrepancy cases in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 

The United States should make a continuing effort, at a high 
level, to arrange regular tri-partite meetings with the Governments 
of Laos and Vietnam to seek information on the possible control 
and movement of unaccounted for U.S. personnel by-Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese forces in Laos during the Southeast Asia 
war. ^y'' y. y-'-'yyyy /y 

The President and Secretary of Defense should order regular, in- 
dependent reviews of the efficiency and professionalism of the 
DODs POW/MIA accounting process for Americans still listed as 
missing from the war in Southeast Asia. 

A clear hierarchy of responsibility for handling POW/MIA relat- 
ed issues that may regrettably arise as a result of future conflicts 
must be established. This requires full and rapid coordination be- 
tween and among the intelligence agencies involved and the. mili- 
tary services. It requires the integration of missing civilians and 
suspected deserters into the overall accounting process. It requires 
a clear liaison between those responsible for the accounting (and 
related intelligence) and those responsible for negotiating with our 
adversaries about the terms for peace. It requires procedures for 
the full, honest and prompt disclosure of information to next! of 
kin, at the .time of incident and as other information becomes avail- 
able. And it requires, above all, the designation within the Execu- 
tive branch of an individual who is clearly responsible and fully ac- 
countable for making certain that the process works as it should. 

In the future, clear categories should be established and consist- 
ently maintained in accounting for Americans missing during time 
of war. At one end of the listings should be Americans known, with 
certainty to have been taken prisoner; ’at the other should be 
Americans known dead With bodies not recovered. The categories 
should be carefully separated in official.summaries and discussions 
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of the accounting process and should be applied consistently and 
uniformly. . V, -1. 

Present law: needs to be reviewed to minimize distortions in the 
Status determination process that may result from 'the financial 
consider at io ns df the families in vol ved- 

Wartime search arid rescue (SAR) missions have ah urgent oper- 
ational value, but they are ; also crucial for the purposes of account- 
ing for POW /MI As. The records ' concerning many Vietnam era 
SAR missions have been lost or destroyed. In the future, all infor- 
matiori obtained during any. unsuccessful or partially succe^ful 
military. Search and rescue mission should be shared with the 
agency responsible for accounting for POW /MlAs from that con- 
flict and should be retained by that agency. ';V. 

. If. these reforms are implemented, we will be even further along 
in answering the outstanding questions. It is important to empha- 
size that the release of this report is not the end of our concern 
here in. the . Senate or uuthe government.. One of . the committee’s; 
most significant conclusions is that we inust keep the doOr open on 
this issue until it is ultimately resolved. ' ,y 

' Sta temen t of Sen ato r J. R ob ert Kerrey, January 21, 1993 , 

; The work of the Senate Select Committee on America’s prisoners 
arid missing from the War in Vietnam is finished. In the beginning 
I was deeply skeptical of the value of this effort; in the end I was 
convinced— thanks, iri particular to the work. of. Senator ..John 
JCerry— the Committee had measurably advanced the cause of 
knowing more about the tragedy of this war’s ending. .. . . . 

: In the end we reached a conclusion which is supported by ex- 
haustive investigation: There is no compelling evidence to reach a 
judgement of proof that American prisoners are being held against 
their will in Vietnam or any other foreign locations. 

There is compelling evidence that our Federal Government. did 
not do all it should have done to make certain we did not leave our 
men behind. We expect and are not disappointed when Vietnam’s 
government lies to us, but we cannot excuse arid should not be sur- 
prised when the lies of our government anger those who have the 
greatest right to know— the families of the missing. For there IS 
compelling evidence that our government withheld information 
from family members which had the perverse effect of increasing 
their pain and suffering. 

Further, there is compelling evidence that much more needs to 
be done before we are through with this issue. This report makes it 
clear that the failure to obtain evidence sufficient to stand the tests 
and burdens of proof does not mean we have eliminated all doubt 
and ambiguity. This report makes clear our belief that much mOre 
work must be done by the American and the Vietnamese govern- 
ment before we have removed this stain from our consciences. v 

In the beginning, I was concerned about the work of this commit- 
tee because I have grown weary with the self-indulgent moaning 
which often accompany Vietnam post-mortems: In spite of having 
wOunds which provide a daily reminder of how the war changed 
me; in spite of the uncontrollable sadness and longing which builds 
inside when I stand at the Vietnam Memorial and consider what 
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might have been; in spite of the anger I feel towards policy makers 
who were too blind or too frightened to see and tell the truth; in 
spite of the heart-breaking passion I feel for those veterans whose 
spirit^ were shattered in the war: in sp ite of all of the negatives , I , 
still feel I was lucky to have had the experience. _ -v.- 

Money could not buy the lesson ! learried in service to my coun- 
try. In short, the debt is still oh my side. That I consider it impor- 
tant to make this declaration reinforces the uniqueness of the Viet- 
nam War in American history. Having served on this committee, 
and having faced the angry accusations of my fellow citizens, l am 
reminded again how terribly divisive and destructive this war was. 
Thus, I know. it. is unlikely this report will “heal the wounds of 
Vietnam.” . . , .v; , 

However, the fate of missing Americans and the larger questions 
arising from America’s participation iri the war dictate that we 
risk the emotional fire arising from legitimate differe nces o f opin- ; 
ion. As I have listened to testimony and reviewed documents oyer 
the past year, my feelings about the war and about oiir efforts to 
account for POW/MIA’s have shifted between anger and sadness. 
Despite the disagreements that have sometimes arisen, I believe, in 
the end, the committee has always managed to retain its focus on 
the most important objective: obtaining the fullest possible account- 
ing for missing Americans. ' ; ■ , : . - > ; v/v 

Over the past year, the committee has examined information 
from every available source, from refugee live-sighting reports : to 
satellite imagery, in the hope that some Americans might still be 
found alive. In addition, the committee has-been able to draw on 
substantial resources, on the ground in Vietnam, Labs, and the re- 
publics of the former Soviet Union to investigate reports and 
gather information. 'v: ■ . ■' 

Our conclusion does not change, our commitment to achieving 
the fullest possible accounting for missing Americans. The United 
States has expanded its presence on the ground in Vietnam and as 
a result of the recent cooperation by the Vietnamese government 
has considerable opportunity to pursue information relating to 
missing Americans. Coordination between the federal agencies that 
are responsible for accounting for POW/MIAs has improved and 
more resources have been devoted to intelligence analysis. Finally, 
with the ongoing declassification process, all the. information that, 
the committee has reviewed will be available to the American 
people to decide the quality of the evidence for themselves. After 
too many years, the U.S. government finally seems to be pursuing 
. POW/MIA issues as a matter of the “highest national priority.” 

The movement towards resolving this issue will affect the 
present direction of United States policy towards Vietnam. Some in 
the United States seem to believe that we can achieve the goal of 
obtaining a full accounting in isolation of the goals of political and 
economic freedom for the people of Vietnam. I believe the issue of 
accounting for missing Americans is inseparable from the larger 
context of American objectives in the war and. relations with Viet- 
nam today. 

At its best, the Vietnam War was a struggle against communism 
for the principles of self-determination ana political freedom for 
the people of Vietnam. At worst; the war was a misguided exercise 
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in. balance of power politics! For myself and many other Americans 
who went to Vietnam, and who believed that we were fighting for 
democracy and for freedom, the reality of the war and its outcome 
were profohridly disillusioning experieneas. : !’.? 

I believe that sometime during the war we lost pur resolve. Read- 
ing the too-heavily classified documents of the negotiations, over 
the Paris Peace Accords and Operation Homecoming, this loss of 
resolve to fight for the principles that were at the heart of its most 
noble aspirations for the people of Vietnam is painfully clear. Viet- 
nam had become a political liability to be shed like an old; set of 
cloth®. We; as a nation, wanted out Uf a continuing war that was 
threatening our society and our economy, and we were willing to 
accept what was expedient to accomplish that purpose. Rather 
than self-determination for the people of Vietnam, or even “peace 
with honor,” we got a decent interval between our withdrawal and 
t he fall of Saigon . Bather than pursue every means that we might 
have to resolve POW/MlA questions, we settled for less. v 

The record of the negotiation and implementation of the Paris 
Peace Accords makes it dear that the principles of selfdetermina- 
: tion for the South Vietnamese and obtaining a fulljccouriting for 
mining Ameficans^ 'were suhordinated to the ddminahr 
concern: to end U.S. involvement in the war. The compromises in 
the Paris Peace Accords set the stage for the failure of the United 
States to secure either, freedom for the South Vietnamese or a full 
-accounting for missing Americans. _! : ! : . - : V 

- We are "all familiar with the outcome. Two years after the Paris 
Peace_ Accords,- the- North Vietnamese made a mockery of the 
agreement by invading South Vietnam and imposing a totalitarian 
communist government. The North Vietnamese were not coopera- 
tive in returning US prisoners and after twenty years there has 
still not been a satisfactory accounting for missing Americans. 
Americans lost sight of the principles -that were the .basis for our 
involvement in Vietnam and we were willing to make compromises 
for what was expedient at the time. We must not make the same 
mistake again. .'y 

For twenty years the United States has maintained a trade em- 
bargo and refused to establish diplomatic relations with the Social- 
ist Jtepublic of Vietnam. This policy is consistent with the US 
Treatment of other hardline communist states, notably North 
Korea and Cuba. Current US policy towards Vietnam is based on 
two considerations: cooperation in accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans; and : the removal of Vietnamese troops from Cambodia. The 
United States has established a “road map” that match® progress 
by the Vietnarn®e in these areas with improved trade and diplo- 
matic relations with the United States. 

The most noticeable aspect of the current road map is the con- 
spicuous absence of mention of human rights or political freedom 
for the people of Vietnam. For North Korea, progress in human 
rights is one of the central conditions for improving relations. It 
must also be for Vietnam. The United Stat® w® willing to fight 
for political freedom and human , rights for the people of Vietnam; . 
58,183 Americans died there, countless billions were spent, and 
since that time the US h® refused to establish relations m : part 
because of the repressive nature of the Vietnamese regime. 



It is ironic that after twenty years we appear willing to sacrifice 
these principles for the people of Vietnam just as democracy is_tn- 
umphing around the world, and perhaps once again subjugate, .this 
time nrobably forever, the question of a full accounting for those 
missing in Vietnam, One of the key factors in the democratic revo-~ 
iuiion in the former Soviet Union and throughout; . . , • ; . 

Eastern Europe was the hard line that the United . States : tppk 
against the repressive communist regimes that dominated those, so- 
cieties. Today the leaders of those nations thank us for our tough 
stand, even though that stand meant econoinic ^rdship and isola- 

^What ilnnissing in our discussions today is a vision of 70 million 
Vie tnames e with the freedoms for which we fought yd for which 
our nation stands— freedom of religion, speech, travels due process 
under the law, and the right to protest the policies of 
ment. God help us if w e com e back to Vietna m ju s t to ma k e a li ttle 

““free Vietnam is the best way to honor the sacrifice of Ameri- 
cans and to help the Vietnamese people. We do not need to go to 
to win this battle, nor do we need to stop, moving towards 
Zmd 3S We i*d to believe it is desirable and we need to 
believe it is possible. We need at least to say the words. 

The United States should be willing to take a stand for the 
people of Southeast Asia. Obtaining a full accounting for our mr^ 

iMsoldiers wiU never happen as long te Vietoam remains a closoa 

sJiety. Before opening the door to Vietaam, the : 

should demonstrate its support for democracy and . human rights by 

r aisin g these issues with the Vietnamese government. 

Statement of Senator Herb Kohl 

Mr. President, one of the central problems which faced the 
Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, and one of the «m- 
tral problems which faces this country, is how to overcome the cyn- 
icism which surrounds almost any statement made by governmmit. 
When 1 was growing up, in an earlier and Perhaps more mnpcent; 

age, people took comfort from government; the fir^ide^chatogaye 

us hope; the Truman walks gave us confidence; the Eisenhower 

■■ smile gave us a peaceful feeling. 

But those feelings have faded. The credibility gap crestedm tte 
J ohns on administration became a chasm under Nixon; toe toalaise 
of Carter surrendered briefly to the charm 
peared as deficits mounted, arms and money wemdiverted, midto- 
vided government flourished; and while the Bush administration 
strengthened our standing in toe world, last jjear s campaign en- 
shrined “running against Washington as a major part of our polite 

It is inthat more cynical environment which this Committee ^op- 
erated. And in that environment, conspiracy theones^ven it toey 
are based on minimal and marginal evidence-flourish. Fron de 
Space Aliens which the government is keeping^in deep storage 
somewhere out west to the CIA’s role in killing Elvis— if you have 
a conspiracy theory which involves the government, someone win 
believe it .' A ' -' 
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But this Committee, Mr. President, did not operate in a realm of 
speculation and fantasy. In this case, conspiracy . theories— while 
dubious and incomplete— at least have some substance to them. 

As I evaluated the testimony presented to us and looked at the 
records- made'availabieto~usrrconcluded'thatwhen'our 'govern-" 
ment said that all American POWs had returned, it had reason to 
believe that was not the case. That is not to say that our govern- 
ment “lied;” it is to say that it did not tell us the whole truth. I am 
making more, than a semantic distinction here: ‘‘lying’’ implies 
some intention to deceive; “not telling the whole truth” suggests 
that a statement does not fully describe a complex reality. 

Whatever the difference in actual meaning, it is cleair that our 
government did not reveal everything that was known and was less 
than truthful when it talked publicly about POWs and MIAs at the 
end of the Vietnam war. As a result, when people charge that 
there was “a government conspiracy to hide the truth from the 
American ‘people,” there is at ' least some factual' basis "for their 
belief.' ■- 

The problem that creates is obvious. This Committee, as a part of 
the government, is asking people to believe that we are telling the 
truth. But it is the-very government which the Committee repre- 
sents which did not give it’s citizens all the facts in the beginning. 
Based on the overall credibility of government, why should people 
believe we are telling the truth now about how we mislead people 
in the pakt?. . _ 

There are, in my judgement, several reasons. But,- Mr. President, 
the most important is simply this: we are making virtually all the 
information upon which we relied available to - the American 
people. They do not have to believe us: they can read the same 
records we did, evaluate the same testimony we heard, go through 
the same investigation and evaluation that we engaged in— and 
they can reach their own conclusions. We are not asking anyone to 
take anything on faith; we' are giving everything we received to ev- 
eryone and allowing them to draw their own conclusions: 

But the issue here, Mr. President, is broader than the credibility 
of the Committee’s work. In truth, I feel no need to defend the 
Committee and no sympathy for those who doubt the sincerity of 
our efforts. Personally, I believe that Chairman Kerry and Vice- 
Chairman Smith, along with the other members of the Committee 
and the superb staff they assembled, have done a magnificent job. 
They have been fair. They have been thorough. And they have 
been able to disagree about what conclusions the evidence supports 
without in any way demeaning each other’s intelligence or patriot- 
ism or dedication to finding out everything that we can; 

The issue: is not the credibility of the Committee. But an: issue of 
credibility is at the heart of the POW issue. Indeed, it is ai the 
very heart of a government’s moral right to ask men and woman to 
risk them lives for our country. . : . 

Our military might is based on our ability to persuade young 
men and women to risk their lives for this country. That willing- 
ness to face death is based on many factors: love of country, cour- 
age, comradeship. But perhaps most importantly, service is based 
on a belief in, and trust of, their government: that it will train 



them 'well, equip them superbly, and do everything it reasonably 
can to protect them and care for them. . 

It is the credibility of those promises which the POW/MIA issue 
strains. For if, after all, the government does not keep its promises, 
then-why- should , our- soldiers^honor their- pledge to follow orders- 
even at the risk of their own lives? , 'yj-y 
This report demonstrates that the government has not kept its 
promises to those who served in Vietnam. Even more disturbing is 
the evidence which suggests— strongly suggests— that the govern-; 
mient failed to keep its promises to those who served in World War 
II, the Korean war, and the Cold Waf as well. cS.'.:-:--' 

This trail of failure suggests that Vietnam may riot have been a 
unique situation. It was not just the nature of that “dirty” war 
which led the government to act in less than full faith. The Con- 
tinuing controversy about the fate of POWs and MIAs could have 
raged after other conflicts— but in the less cynical environment of 
-those times, even the suspicion that the government would do any?, 
thing less than everything possible was so incredible that it was 
not entertained. 

The saving grace in all of this is that the American people now 
know, more of the facts. Knowing the facts can help us establish , 
more of the truth. And that can prevent us from repeating the mis-; 
'takes of the past.' •. • 

The Committee report contains suggestions to help the families 
of our POWs and MIAs— structural reforms which should make 
more information and more help available to them. Even with 
those reforms, however, we have to recognize that the fog of war 
makes.it impossible to provide exact answers to every question. We 
can not account for every MIA, we may never be able to know the 
exact fate of those who once were held as POWs. Even under the 
best of circumstances— and these are far from the best of circum- 
stances— “truth,” in any absolute sense, is difficult to come by. 
Some level of uncertainty is inherent to the human condition, v" 

The report also makes suggestions for ways to minimize the 
forces which lead to uncertainty about the fate of POWs and MIAs 
in the future. Without impugning the integrity or efforts or mo- 
tives of any one, the report makes it clear that if we had done 
some things differently during negotiations to end the Vietnam 
war, some of the problems and questions we now face would have 
been resolved then. The report does not simply point out those mis- 
takes: it makes specific suggestions for changes in negotiating 
strategy and tactics which should be adopted in the future.;In that 
sense, the report attempts to help prevent the past from being re- 
peated in the future. . : . 

The report does not answer every question. In many ways, our 
investigation simply opened the door to further inquiry. And that 
inquiry will be made. The executive and legislative branches of our 
government can not bum back now; We have come so far and done 
so much in terms of declassifying information and becoming more 
open, that it will be impossible to return to the days when “top 
secret” was used as a way to extinguish legitimate criticism and 
questions, v.-',; 

I would like to add one final word ; of a more personal nature. 
Service on this Committee has been difficult: I have seen my col- 
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leagues: struggle to resolve doubts and differences; I have been 
touched by the bravery, the love, the loneliness, and the frustration 
of the ' POW ancT MIA families; I have met, many from my own 
state; I have been appalled by what. I have learned aboiit our own. 
government’s behavior. But at the same time, I have experienced a 
sensa'of iiberatioh as the ghosts of the past have been exposed;: The 
w illing ness of the Committee— and ultimately of the executive 
branch— to uncover the mistakes that were made and bring them 
to light has vindicated the validity of the democratic process. 
Though some may believe that our government tried to create a 
form of Orwell’s “Newspeak,” this report proves that in a free soci- 
ety such distortions can not be sustained. We have dug through the 
mud and muck; we have had our hands in the dirt of distortion; 
and we have emerged cleaner, and healthier and freer for the 
effort. 

^ Statement of Senator John M cCain u ■ 

I am pleased to join all twelve members of the Senate Select 
Committee on POW/MIA Affairs in endorsing the final report of 
the Committee. I want to thank, first and foremost our Chairman 
and Vice Chairman for their leadership throughout the last fifteen 
months, and for their intense determination that has ultimately 
produced a balanced and thorough report. 

Senator Kerry has exhibited throughout our proceedings fair-, 
ness, determination and true non-partisanship that should earn 
-him the respect of every American who is concerned with this 
issue.’He hasxertainly earned.mine. ~ " , , ' 

Senator Smith, with his passionate commitment to and tireless 
concern for our missing men, is responsible, more than any other 
member of Congress, for the creation of this Committee. While Sen- 
ator Smith and I may not have always agreed about every aspect of 
our investigation, I have always admired his dogged pursuit of an- 
swers to the most troubling questions about our POW /MLAs. This 
report is a testament to that commitment. 

All members of this Committee have been engaged for over a 
year in the pursuit of the truth. We haven't always agreed with 
one another, and when we haven’t our disagreements are noted in 
the report. It hasn’t been an easy pursuit. It has been, in truth, one 
of the most arduous and, at times, unusual undertakings of my 
public life. But it has been an honest pursuit That is all we were 
charged with by the Senate, and we have met in full our responsi- 
bility. . • .. .vv . ■'■"V •'/. 

Committee staff also worked diligently to fulfill our obligations. I 
think it is appropriate to single but two members of the staff for 
special commendation. Our counsel, Bill Codhina left the responsi- 
bilities of his private law practice and the comfort of his family to 
help out in this difficult endeavor, and he quickly proved himself 
indispensable. ; ; 

Our indefatigable and splendid staff director, Francis Zwenig, 
proved herself to be tireless in her devotion to the truth. Both Bill 
and Francis undertook an assignment that placed them in the 
center of some pretty contentious issues, and they acquitted them- 



selves brilliantly. They have served the Committee, the Senate and 

the nation with distinction. v v r ^ • *uA,» ea hmc tViP fruits of 
Ac the American people now view for themselves the iruns oi 

our labors I urge everyone to read the executive summary ^and our 
■«?ir : ^sw4a^«ullv*and^thoroughly— Despite some-press r accfl»Ots^_ 
tn the^onit^ary, n<? facte, no trSths have' been, left out or dimin- 

tempted to draw conclusions which are not and cannot be suppo 

ed TM f often in the past year, leaks, which are, of course, Me^ 
HAuc hv nature and the inconsistent attention of the press to the 

fiction being attributed to this committee by reportere who should 
lbow better; I want to identify three exceptions to thw fwhng^al > 

^ni^h^here^raa^ 'number ofreporters who-deserye -the Y Cqmmife-^- 

tee’s g commendation for their thoughtful and fair coverage of this 
lS Bruce Van Voorst of Time Magazine could have broken a story 

"Vhat''miffht'haveuriderminedaveryimportantmission, : Hechose- 

latitude I am certain, of all members of the Committee. 
^J^esBamfo^a^^roes.Walker of ABGiNews^rere, ifnot the 
fust then certainly the reporters who were most dedicated to re- 
the American public the . extent to which fraud and 
hcaxes have deepened the anguish of families and 

Tb S,“«car^ *• 

oisnia ebmild look to our report for the whole and unvarnished 
truth We have not hidden anything from the public, neither our 

"^^^wjS^Sed down parts.ofttie^to 

pr^ed*or°enhaiKe the reputations of anyone are ^^e. We .have 

souffht the truth. It is clear in this summary and report when all 
members of the Committee are fully in accord on wh ^ 

the truth. It is just as clear when we have been unable to form ® 
nerfect consensus bii soma aspects of the issue. Those_few instances 

where there are varying shades oi 0P im ^\^* h f ^ y a ^“here ^ 
the report, and are greatly overshadowed by those areas where we 

^l^i^merobehof this Committee wishes that wexould have 1^ 
cated and secured the repatriation of a living American. But, as is 
■ clear ih our report, we found no compelling evidence to prove that 

sibility that a few Americans may have been hept behind after the 
Mid of America’s military involvement m Vietnam. ?, ■ •. v 

The Committee found absolutely no credible evidence to support 
the contention that the United States Government, under fivepr^ 
idential administrations, conspired to prevent 
from knowing that Americans remained captive in Southeast Asia. 



All members are in accord on these conclusions although there 
are some remaining differences over the quality of evidence that 
supports the possibility of survival. Y->’ 

There have been a number of press stories— few of them, if any, 
accurate— about the so-called cluster or pattern analysis of reports 
ofrlive-Americans in captivity in- Southeast Asia..ThereJs a.differ- 

ence of opinion among Committee members about the utility of this 
form of analysis. That difference is noted and described fully m the 
report. For ten members of the Committee, a cluster of live sight- 
ing reports from a specific; location raise questions and is cause for 
a close exaiiiinatioii of these reports. But when the reports that 
form a cluster include fabrications and contain unspecific geo- 
graphical and other data, Or data which , is contradicted by known 
facts, then the cluster analysis is of marginal utility. , y . , u 

For instance, a cluster of live sighting reports could simply be 
the product of One known fabricated report. One witness reports a 
false live sighting, tells a friend or relative who then goes on to tell 
other fneridsor relatives; who - then -provide addition^ -hearsay- re- - 
ports to American investigators. Sometimes this reporting is done 
in the expectation of financial gain or permission to emigrate to: 
the United States. Obviously, despite the frequency of reports, if 
they are based on an original lie, the clusters are meaningless. In 
one instance of our investigation, we discovered that a cluster had 
been based on a. report that was ultimately recanted : by the wit- 

I vsrant to emphasize here that the Committee’s conclusions— in 
the wise words of one of my constituents, Steven Morrissey— do not 
relieve us orthe United States Government of the responsibility, to 
continue pursuing the fullest possible accounting of our missing 
men. As long as there are serious questions about the fate of some 
of our POW/MlAs, the governments of Indochina and the United 
States Government are morally obligated to pursue the answers. 

It is also clear that due diligence in the pursuit of these answers 
has not always been executed consistently, by all officials who were 
charged with that responsibility. This Committee has correctly rec- 
ommended steps to ensure that our Government’s efforts^to achieve 
the fuUest possible accounting be iii keeping with the highestna- 
tionhl priority and be of such quality to serve our missing, the fam- 
ilies of our, missing and the American people with the dedication 
.'they destefye. 

It is just as important to note, however, that many officials in- 
volved in our accounting efforts have too often been maligned 
wrongly by critics who have not had or did not want to have fair 
grounds to make such allegations. Many honorable people, in and 
out of uniform, have dedicated themselves, some for many yearn, to 
the pursuit of the truth. This (^mmittee respects and; appreciates 

their commitment;^ - .-'/’V vi ■■ , : . i • 'i'.iv 'i 

No one has been more committed to this noble undertaking than 
General John Vessey, the President’s Special Emissary .to Vietnam 
for POW/MIA Affairs. This Committee has contributed greatly to 
the progress we all recognize has occurred in our accounting ef- 
forts. But we also recognize that General Vessey. has been success- 
fiilly searching for answers much longer than we have. We salute 



him and thank him for his tireless efforts on behalf of our missing 
nieri and their families. He is a true American patriot. 

I want to also thank President Bush, members of his Cabinet and 
other officials of his Administration who have cooperated closely, 

And^workeddiligently^tbensuretHisCommitteewould'havethein^ 

■formation and support necessary! to fulfill our obligations. They 
have accorded this issue the attention that is required for the high: 
est national priority. I believe all members of the .Committee 
deeply respect and thank the President for his firm commitment to 
the fullest possible accounting of our POW/MIAs. v 
:: I wish also to briefly discuss a subject which received consider- 
able attention from this Committee— the negotiations of the Paris 
Peace Accords which concluded our war in Vietnam. I am one of a 
number of Committee members who believes that the accords were 
the best achievable under the prevailing political and military cir- 
cumstances of the; time, and that the ^Nixon Adnunistration de- 
seri^ljur"fecoghition for this accomplishment.vT* ~y'“^ 

I think our report does briefly describe those circumstances 
within which Nixon Administration officials operated at the time, 
though they bear further elaboration. The agreements concluded in 
Paris in 1972 were not perfect. But I know of: no instance in history : 
where negotiations of comparable importance or the agreements 
they achieve were perfect ;.3 ; : 

The Paris Peace Accords provided for an immediate ceasefire, a 
military- withdrawal, the return of our POWs within sixty days, 
and, in a side agreement; Vietnam's cooperation in securing an ac- 
counting for our missing-in-action throughout Indochina, Aa was 
accurately noted in the Montgomery Commission report, the POW/ 
MIA provisions of the Accords were the most extensive of any post- 
war settlement in history. ' ; 

If some of these objectives were not ultimately achieved, the 
fault lies in the implementation of the Accords, and not in the Ac- 
cords themselves. 

. The . fault for failures in the implementation of the Accords 
should be attributed to several quarters. Primarily, as the report 
notes, the fault lies with the Government of Vietnam which violat- 
ed virtually every provision of the Accords as rapidly as it could. 
Almost immediately, Hanoi moved an army south. Throughout the 
phase of U.S. military withdrawal and the repatriation of prison- 
ers-of-war, Hanoi frequently, ignored its specific commitment on the 
timings and other modalities of the prisoner exchange. And only 
recently, has. Hanoi acted in keeping with its commitments to help 
account for our missing throughout Indochina. ; 

I believe the Nixon Administration acted forcefully, on at least 
two occasions by suspending temporarily the withdrawal of our 
forces, to force Hanoie compliance on the release of our prisoners. 
Whenever the Nixon Administration knew with certainty that a 
specific American was in danger of not being returned during Op- 
eration Homecoming, they acted. v 

Yes, there were, indeed, concerns among Administration officials 
that the Pathet Lao or, more accurately, their masters in Hanoi 
were not returning all Americans whom we had reason to believe 
had survived their incident of loss and may have been held; at 
least for a time, as prisoners of war. However, in these instances 



there was no current indication that these men were alive or 
where they were being held. When they had such certain knowl* 
edge, as was thS case with the nine Americans who had been cap- 
tured in Laos, but held in Hanoi, the Administration acted forceful- 
ly to-securetheir return.- - r— - - 

the accounting for our remaining missing, especially those 
Americans, who are classified as “discrepancy cases,” and who were 
the focus of most of our concern, quickly broke down after Oper- 
ation, Homecoming, leaving Administration officials and many 
Americans with nagging fears that some Americans had been kept 
behind by our adversaries. The fault for this failure, as I just noted, 
lies squarely with Hanoi. \ : 

Neither can the failure of the United States to force Hanoi’s 
compliance be attributed solely to the Nixon Administration.: A 
war weary nation, an increasingly forceful protest movement, a 
Congress that was acting unilaterally to forbid all U.S. involve- 
ment-in Vietnam, Laos^^^ Cambodia figured prominently- in :the. 
failure of the U.S. to force compliance. In my opinion, they figured 
far more prominently in that failure than the Nixon Administrar 
tion. k:v: \ -v. ., : v. .v;’,.-:, 

1. Therewas.no popular support for a resumption of.military..activir 
ty. Congress had terminated all funding for combat operations in 
Indochina and economic aid to Vietnam. Particularly instructive is 
the report’s description of Senator Dole’s amendment to legislation 
that forced the termination of bombing in Cambodia. His amend- 
ment would have conditioned the cessation of military activity on 
cooperation in-securing the release and accounting for our missing. 
It .ivas defeated by ah 'overv^elmihg^maigin. • ; • ; \ ; : *■*' ' . ' ‘ 

The Administration was, at that time, succumbing to the tragedy 
of Watergate. This, of course, factored in the post Operation Home- 
coming implementation of the Accords. Also, while both President 
Nixon and Roger Shields mentioned in their statements concerning 
the return of our POWs, that the accounting of our MI As was not 
proceeding to our satisfaction, the wording of those statements may 
have incorrectly given the public more cause to believe that all 
Americans had returned than the situation warranted. However, I 
must repeat that the Administration did make clear in public 
statements, and in the testimony of its officials before congression- 
al committees that Vietnam was violating its pledge to help us ac- 
count for our missing. . : </? V'.-V 

Neither Watergate nor imprecise wording of some public state- 
ments nor any other act of the Administration constituted, the 
knowing abandonment of American POWs by their government. 
That allegation is as unfounded as it is malicious. President Nixon 
accurately described this false charge as obscene. 

I think it is also fair to mention that the National League of 
Families, its director, Anne Mills Griffiths, and former National 
Security Council member, Richard Childress took strong exception 
to a portion of the report which dealt with Ms. Griffiths’ ana Mr. 
Childress’ alleged participation in private efforts to fund the Lao 
resistance. They have cited inaccuracies in the report, and raised 
other important concerns which may have not be addressed fairly 
in the report. Since one member of our Committee announced his 
intention to refer the case to the Justice Department, I feel it is 



important that officials of that Department know that, at a mini- 
mum, there are two conflicting sides to this story, and that Ms. 
Griffith’s and Mr. Childress’ refutation deserves serious consider- 
ation. Moreover, Mr. Childress sent a letter to the Cdiftmittee ad- 
dressing-these charges which -deserves inclusion in the appendices. 
of the report. . , • ■ v , • . 

Chapter Six of the report deals with private efforts involved in 
the POW/MIA issue. Let me strongly emphasize one caution that 
is. based dn :our fmdings.in that .chapter; The remaining questions 
about- our POW/MIAs do not entitle anyone to trade on the an- 
guish of families by fabricating evidence, or intentionally dissemi- , 
nating information they know to be false for any purpose^-whether 
to profit from it financially or to garner publicity for themselves. 
Sadly, this Committee found substantial evidence that this has oc- 
curred all too often in the past. Also, everyone involved in this 
issue has a moral obligation to be extremely careful in publicly dis- 
seminating any information which they cannot be certain is credi- 
ble, for if such information proves to be fraudulent, as it usually 
does, its public promotion only adds to the anguish of families tmd 
complicates our efforts to secure, the fullest possible accounting. 

-■ Man y,- indeed, most -Americans-who-have dedicated- themselves to^ 
the resolution of this issue have acted honorably and With the, best 
of intentions. Those few whose motives and methods are dishonor- 
able Canno t diminish the good work that so many private citizens 
have done to pursue answers about our missing, to draw the na- 
tion’s attention to the issue, and to keep our government focused 
oir achieving the fullest possible accounting of our missing. The 
■ committee applauds their faithfulnessT 

Statement of Senator Hank Brown 

Mr President, last week’s issuance of the final report of the 
Select Committee on POW/MIAs marks the end-point of 15 months 
of the most extensive investigation of the POW/MIA issue yet com- 
pleted by the Congress. Numbering more than 1,000 pages, the 
final report covers in detail the wide range of the Committee inves- 
tigation. . V ■ : ' ' ; / ' V -’P-- v fv V-P : 

As important as the final report, though, are the myriad of other 
initiatives resulting from the Committee’s work. For instance, our 
investigation resulted in the most rapid and extensive declassifica- 
tion of public files and documents in American history. This effort 
is nearing completion. The Committee conducted the. most rigorous 
examination yet completed of U.S. intelligence operations concern- 
ing the possibility that Americans survived after the war. We re- 
viewed more than 3,000 National Security Agency intelligence re- 
ports and 90 boxes of wartime NSA files arid conducted , the first- 
ever review of pilot distress symbols and their relationship to pho- 
' tographic interpretation. • . 

The Committee’s efforts were significant in moving the Vietnam- 
ese government toward increased openness and assistance in ac- 
counting for Americans missing in action in Southeast Asia. 
During a Committee trip to Vietnam, the Vietnamese government 
announced its intention to provide increased access to American in- 
vestigators. The result has been unprecedented American access to 
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Vietnamese prisons, military; bases, government buildings, docu- 
ments, photographs, archives, and materials— all of which may \ 
assist our bwn government in answering the many questions still 
surrounding the fate of our missing servicemen. 
“ThFCbmmittee^lfas'worked'with-theExecutiverBranchto-estan---: 
lish a process of live-sighting response, : investigation and evalua- 
tion that is the most extensive and professional ever conducted. 
Even as the Committee’s efforts draw to a close, the live-sighting 
investigations .art-moving! sdiead. rapidly. 

Furthermore, Committee efforts in coordination with the Execu- 
tive Branch led to the beginning of a significant joint process with 
Russia to uncover information the Russian government might have 
concerning American POW/MIAs. Never before has the Russian 
government opened some of its most secret files to U.S, historians 
and archivists. Although Russian Army intelligence, the GRU, has 
not opened its files to the Russian-American team, the Russian 
KGB’s willingness' to' open its own files is a significant first- step. 

The Chairman, Senator John Kerry, deserves special recognition 
for his tireless efforts to ensure the Committee’s investigation was 
brought to a successful conclusion. John Kerry provided an effec- 
tive environment for tough discussions of heart-rending issues; He - 
acted as both a peacemaker, an arbiter and an organizer of a pack 
of headstrong legislators. -V.'".' - • , „ .V'i ,, , \ ^ , 

The Ranking Member, Senator Bob Smith, should be recognized 
for his efforts to ensure that the Committee’s, staff used every 
imaginable investigative method in reviewing- available data. It; is 
in large part due to these efforts that the Committee was able to 
r oach & unanim ous conclusion on the state of the evidence concern- 
ing Americans unaccounted for in Vietnam. 

Vietnam: the heroes ■ 

During the course of our investigation, the Select Committee was 
struck by the heroics of the Americans held in captivity in Viet- 
nam. • 

The commitment and sacrifice of these men under the meet ex- 
treme conditions was truly remarkable. In spite of discord at home, 
propaganda, and torture, the conduct of most of the POWs stands 
as an inspiration and example to all who wear our country s uni- 

f °Mlowing are few examples of those who were captured and de- 
tained in North Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. ■; : , . : . 

Vice Admiral James B. Stockdale, (U.S. Navy). .Vice Admiral 
(then Commander) Stockdale’s A4E aircraft was shot down over 
North Vietnam on September 9, 1965. Injured during the ejection 
sequence and wounded by his captors, Stockdale was the senior 
American iinnrisoned in Vietnam. His organization of the prisoners 
into a cohesive military chain of command earned him numerous 
fron t ing 8 and time in solitary confinement He was recognized by 
his captors as the leader in the POWs’ resistance to interrogation 
and in their refusal to participate in propaganda exploitation. 

Ad mir al Stockdale was singled out for interrogation and torture 
after h»i" g caught in a covert communications attempt. Sensing 
the start of another purge, and aware that his earlier efforts at 
self-disfiguration (beating his head against a wall so that he could 
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not be photographed by the North Vietnamese) to dissuade his cap- 
tors from exploiting him for propaganda purposes, had resulted in 
cruel and agonizing punishment, Stock dale n onet heless reso lved to 
make Himseif a symbol of resistance regardless of personal sacri- 
fice. . ■■ ’ .. • , 1 ■ V, . , . 

He deliberately inflicted a near-mortal wound to his person m 
order to convince his captors of his willingness to give, up his life 
rather than - capitulate. He was subsequently discovered and re- 
vived by the North Vietnamese who, convinced of his indomitable 
spirit, abated in their employment of excessive harassment and , tor- 
ture toward all of the American prisoners. His courageous resist- 
ance, his efforts to account for the prisoners that were his responsi- 
bility and hie inspirational example for all American servicemen in 
North Vie tnam ’s prison system led to his receipt of the Nation s 
■h ighest award f ol lowin g his release— the Congressional Medal of 

Master Sergeant Terrill J. Salley (U.S. Army). In March 1971, 
Viet Cong and Hanoi radio broadcasts recounted the capture of two 
Americans. Circumstances correlate one of these Americans to 
MSgt Salley. Foraier POWs confirmed that Salley died in captivity. • 
In addition, his name was on the “Died in Captivity List” of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of Vietnam. 

Colonel Fred Vann Cherry (U.S. Air Force). Then-Major Cherrys 
F-105D aircraft was shot down while striking military targets in 
northern Vietnam. He was observed on the ground -by his wing- 
man, and beeper contact was established and maintained through- 
out the remaining daylight hours, but could not be reestablished. - 
Colonel Cherry’s subsequent captivity was marked by senseless, 
violent beating by his North Vietnamese captors. Cherry refused to 
compromise his beliefs and training and stubbornly resisted his 
captors until his eventual release. c 

Master Sergeant Isaac Camacho (U.S. Army). Master Sergeant 
(then Sergeant First Class) Camacho, a special forces non-commis- 
sioned officer, was captured early in the conflict in South Vietnam. 
On November 24, 1963, the unit he was advising was overrun* He 
and three other U.S. servicemen were captured. MSgt Camacho’s 
assistance to his fellow prisoners and his resistance to his captors 
remains a legend in the U.S. Army. Camacho eventually escaped 
and returned to U.S. control. For his gallantry, this brave sergeant 
was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. „ - * , 

Private First Class Donald J; Sparks (U.S. Army). PFC Sparks 
yras captured on June 17, 1969, when his patrol was ambushed in 
South Vietnam. Sparks and another soldier were wounded* and as 
members of the patrol withdrew, they observed North Vietnamese 
personnel stripping Sparks of his clothing and weapon. The follow- 
ing day a U.S. patrol returned to the ambush : site and recovered 
the body of the other American, but there was no sign of Sparks. 

Almost a year later, two letters written by Sparks in April 1970 
were found on a Viet Cong soldier. In one of the letters, which was 
determined to be authentic, the young soldier mentioned that he 
had received a foot wound, but that it has healed. He added that he 
had not seen another American during his ten months in captivity; 

There Americans released during “Operation Homecoming re- 
ported that in the spring of 1970, while they were enroute to a new 
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camp in the same province where Sparks was lost, a Vietnamese 
guard mentioned that a POW named “Don” was moving slowly be- 
cause of a foot wound, but would soon join them. The POW the 
guard mentioned never arrived. Sparks is still carried as “Missing 
In Action.” i, 

Cap tain John S. McCain, III (U.S; Navy). Captain (then Lt. Com- 
mander) McCaiii ! sA4E aircraft was shot down over Hanoi in Octo- 
ber, 1967. Captain McCain ejected from an inverted aircraft and 
broke both arms and a leg during the ejection. North Vietnamese 
soldiers quickly pulled him from a lake near Hanoi and beat him 
severely^ Near death, McCain recovered slowly. Because his father, 
Admiral McCain, was then Commander of the Pacific Fleet, Lt. 
Commander McCain was singled out for repeated torture and 
brutal treatment. Numerous beatings, bones rebroken by his cap- 
tors time and again and months of solitary confinement further . 
slowed recovery. The Vietnamese offered him early repatriation 
several times in an attempt to dishearten the other prisoners, but 
McCain refused to be repatriated before other POWs. His spirit 
could not be beaten. He continu^ to resist; Kis captors and to;itt-' 
spire other prisoners by his patriotic determination. 

Furthermore, during the . long internment, McCain served the 
other prisoners both as Chaplain and as ah educator. As Chaplain, 
he cohducted relipbus semces, provided spiritual guidance and in- 
stilled constructive rehabilitative thinking for the benefit of his 
fellow prisoners. In addition, despite constant harassment and the 
routine harsh treatment, McCain devoted long hours to preparing 
educational lessons that would improve the morale and well-being 
of the other prisoners. ■>■; _■ :■ • ; jS ; v"v- 

’Coloner Charles Shelton . (U.S. Air Force). Colonel Shelton was 
shot down over Laos in April, 1965, in a photo reconnaissance mis- : 
sion over northeast Laos. Nearby aircraft had been diverted to 
■assist in search operations, and the pilot of an F-105 aircraft ob- 
served Colonel Shelton on the southern slope of a small ridge, 
about 30-40 yards from his empty parachute. Shelton waved his 
hands and indicated he was okay, but before rescue helicopters 
reached him, cloud cover completely obscured the ground, making 
rescue impossible. Weather conditions continued to prevent heli- 
copter recovery for the next few days, and when friendly ground 
parties landed in the area and conversed with indigenous Laotians, 
they evaded, questions concerning the fate of the downed pilot 

A friendly search team of Meo team tribesmen sent in one week 
after the crash confirmed Shelton was taken captive by enemy 
forces but could provide no further information on his. fate. Intelli- 
gence received later cannot be correlated with complete certainty 
tp Colonel Shelton, but it appears to indicate that he continued to 
resist his Pathet Lao captors, even making attempts to escape. 
However, no concrete information has been provided by the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam concerning Colonel Shelton. Consequently, 
he is still carried on the rolls of the missing in the symbolic status 
of “missing/captured”— the only U.S. serviceman in that status. 

Lt. Colonel Daniel F.; Maslowski (U.S. Army); Lt. Colonel (then 
Warrant Officer 1— WO 1) Daniel F. Maslowski’s UH 1H helicopter 
was shot down in eastern Cambodia on May 2, 1970. Lt. Colonel 
Maslowski subsequently rallied his crew and attempted to resist 



North Vietnamese forces until they were overran. During his 
follow-on captivity in Cambodia, Lt. Colonel Maslowski continued 
to assist arid care for injured crewmembers. His efforts to resist his 
captors continued until their release. For his actions, Maslowski 
was awarded' the Bronze" Star -and'the'Distittguished-Flying' Cross/ 

Colonel William Thomas Mayhall (U.S. Air Force). Colonel (then 
1st Lt.) Mayhall’s Br52 was struck by multiple surface-to-air mis- 
siles during a daylight strike on military targets in the Red River 
Delta of North Vietnam on December 21, 1972. When his ejection 
seat mechanism failed, Lt. Mayhall “bailed out” through a hole in 
the aircraft and, upon landing, was captured by armed civilians 
and militia. 

Throughout his captivity in Hanoi, Mayhall assisted more senior 
POWs in maintaining morale and cohesiveness among his fellow 
prisoners. His strict adherence to the rules of the Geneva Conven- 
tion arid his aircrew training, were a constant example to the other 
POWsr Upomreturn,- he received the”Distinguished Plying Cross' 
and the POW medal. ? • . . . ,, . : &;■: 

Captain Lance P. Sijan (U.S. Air Force). Captain Sijan’s F-4C 
was shot down over Laos in November, 1967. During his ejection, 
he was seriously: injured, breaking both-legs. In this-condition; he 
successfully evaded capture for several weeks by dragging himself 
through the jungle with his hands. 

After his capture, Sijan, even though in weakened condition, 
overpowered his guard and crawled into the jungle, only to be re- 
captured a few hours' later. During subsequent questioning, the Vi- 
etnamese, interrogator pulled and twisted his broken limbs in at-, 
tempts to break Captain Syan’s spirit and force him to divulge 
classified information. : - 

Despite intense pain frequently causing unconsciousness, Sijan 
never gave information other than that required by the Geneva 
Convention. Thus weakened, Sijan died in captivity. He was post- 
humously awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for his hero- 
ism. ■' ' 'v : ''V 

Colonel Robert R. Craner (U.S. Air Force). Colonel (then Major) 
Craner’s forward air control F-100F was shot down near Vinh on 
December 20, 1967. He was initially held with Captain Lance Sijan, 
whom he tried in vain to keep alive. Craner’s refusal to be used in 
Hanoi’s propaganda campaign, and his efforts to improve the 
morale of his fellow American prisoners and their covert communi- 
cations efforts, inspired continued resistance by the POWs, His ef- 
forts earned him frequent interrogations, torture, and long periods 
in solitary confinement. Upon nis return, Colonel Craner Was 
awarded two Silver Stars for his actions while a POW. 

Colonel Floyd James Thompson (U.S. Army). Colonel (then Cap- 
tain) Thompson was ah aerial observer abroad an OIF observation 
aircraft when it was shot down on March 26, 1964 near the Laotian 
border in South Vietnam. Captain Thompson was then hold in sev- 
eral primitive detention facilities over the next nine years. Thomp- 
son was held longer than any U.S. prisoner; his steadfast courage 
under extreme conditions was model for all U.S. servicemen to 
emulate. , ,: y\ 'V * i; ■./ : 

Commander 1 Richard Allen Stratton (U.S. Navy). Then*Lt Com- 
mander Richard Stratton was shot down over North Vietnam on 



January 5, 1967 when his A-4 aircraft came under intense anti-air- 
craft and surface to air missile attack. Commander Stratton's fierce 
resistance to his North Vietnamese captors earned him many fero- 

-cious-beatings and;hours,oriolitary^confinenient._He_resisted_all r .e^ 

forts by his captors to use him in causes detrimental to the United 
States. Stratton maintained good order and discipline; among his 
fellow prisoners. Despite constant harassment and the routine 
harsh treatment, he devoted long hours toward improving the 
morale of other prisoners as a member of the entertainment group. 
His spirit and audacity inspired the, rest of the prisoners to contin- 
ue resistance to their North Vietnamese captors. V • ; 

Colonel George Day (U.S. Air Force). Colonel George ‘Bud Day 
was shot down over North Vietnam in August 1967. His right arm 
was broken in three places and his knee badly sprained. He was 
captured by hostile forces and immediately taken to a prison camp 
where he was interrogated and severely tortured. After causing . the,. r 
guards to relax their vigilance, Colonel Day escaped into the jungle 
and began the trek toward South Vietnam. He was the only POW 
to escape from prison in the North. „ ■' .■■■. , ry ■; 

--Despite injuries inflicted by fragments of a bomb or rocket, he . 
continued southward surviving only on a few berries and uncooked 
frogs. He successfully evaded enemy patrols and reached the Ben 
Hai River, where he encountered U.S. artillery barrages. With the 
aid oLa bamboo log float, Colonel Day swam across the river and, 
entered the demilitarized zone. Due to delirium, he lost his sense of 
direction and wandered aimlessly for several days. After "several 
unsuccessful attempts to signal U.S. aircraft, he was ambushed and 
recaptured by the Viet Cong, sustaining gunshot wounds to the left 
hand and thigh. '-"V- • • ' , , 

He was returned to the “zoo”, the prison from which he had es- 
caped and later was moved to Hanoi after giving his captors false 
information in response to their questions. Physically, Day was to- 
tally debilitated and unable to perform even the simplest task for 
himself. Despite his many injuries, he continued to resist Further- 
more, thirty-seven months of his five-and-a-half year imprisonment 
were spent in solitary confinement. Upon his release in 1973, Colo- 
nel Day was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for his 

heroic efforts; ’ ~ ,,, 

Warrant Officer 1 Solomon Goodwin (U.S. Marine Corps). War- 
rant Officer Goodwin’s residence in Hue City came under fire at. 
the beginning of the Tet offensive. Realizing that an American ag-. 
ricultural advisor was occupying the building adjacent to his own, 
Goodwin exposed himself to the enemy fire to bring the man to the 
v ; relative safety of his own position. . j, • ' r‘- ; ■ ■>' '■ ■■ ■■■■ ■' ^ \ ■ 

With a total of six defenders, Goodwin’s position repeatedly re- 
buffed enemy attack, killing at least 20 enemy soldiers and captur- 
ing one Viet Cong. While retreating from a final, all-out assault on 
their position; the men were captured by the enemy on February 5, 

WO 1 Goodwin was detained in the hills outside Hue until July 
1968 when he and another American POW, who returned to the 
US during Operation Homecoming, began their journey to . North 
Vietnam. WO 1 Goodwin’s health deteriorated rapidly and he died 




during the march northward. He Was posthumously awarded the 
Silver Star medal. : . . ' V. . ; 

Rear Admiral Jeremiah Denton (U.S. Navy). Real Admiral Den- 
ton’s-A6-aircraft-was-shotdown-near-Thanh-Hoa^North-.Vietnam 
in July, 1965. North Vietnamese soldiers quickly captured him as 
his parachute landed in the Mai River; He was soon' transported to 
a prison in Hanoi. There, Denton was tortured, put into solitary 
confinement and repeatedly beaten. It was Denton who provided 
the United States the first evidence of torture by the Vietnamese 
of: the American prisoners when he blinked the word ‘‘torture’’ in 
Morse code in a televised interview. This brave stunt led his cap- 
tors to increase the frequency and harshness of Denton’s interroga- 
tions and beatings during the next seven years of imprisonment. 

At one point, Denton perceived a high-level shift in enemy tac- 
tics in dealing with the prisoners which imposed new limitations 
on the North Vietnamese captors. Denton: then directed . increased 
resistance by the American prisoners which resulted in a signifi? 
cant reduction in enemy demands to use prisoners for propaganda 
purposes. In May 1970, Denton personally led and directed a period 
of ‘Tasting” by the prisoners, to demand better treatment and pro- 
test solitary confinement. -.'J ' „ V. 

In September 1972; Denton refused to appear at a public presen- 
tation of the POWs planned by their North Vietnamese captprs. 
Annoyed by his refusal, the North Vietnamese ordered guards to 
torment him to compete physical exhaustion. After being overpow- 
ered by his guards, Denton was transported to the museum where 
he displayed such disinterest and disdain toward :the North Viet- 
namese that he proved to be an embarrassment in his captors’ at- 
tempts to use the appearance for propaganda purposes. Conse- 
quently, the North Vietnamese never again attempted a similar 
display of the prisoners. Rear Admiral Denton’s stubborn resist- 
ance was an inspiration to his fellow prisoners. 

Defense Intelligence Agency : 

During the course of our investigation, We received testimony 
from many POW/MIA family members that the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency has been less-than-helpful in its responses to their 
requests for information and assistance. 

After working closely with DIA in this investigation for more 
than a year, it is evident that the families' concerns are well-found- 
ed. Some of the DIA’s responses to questions put to it by the Com- 
mittee were evasive and non-responsive. 

From the beginning, DIA’s assessment that hundreds of sworn 
live-sighting reports aid not constitute evidence was disconcerting. 
Certainly our investigation determined the reports may not consti- 
tute proof, but to dismiss them as evidence implied as , unwilling- 
ness to conduct an objective inquiry. 

Obtaining straight answers to straightforward questions Was . 
often difficult. In some cases, DIA’s broad assertions that no evi- 
dence existed on one point or another were cavalier and misled the 
Committee. Here are two examples; . 

a. On August 4, 1992, when asked about the possibility of an Un- 
derground prison beneath Ho Chi Minh’s Mausoleum in Hanoi, the 
DIA testified to the Committee that they could not “find any evi- 
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denice that there is even a basement in any building in the coun- 
try;..;. ." : V.' 'O -:y: : 

In fact; DIA’s testimony was contradicted by a September 1992 
^Defenselntellegence^Agencymessagethatstatedr^';^^'^^ - ^ - 

* * * DNA and DIA analysts have identified items associ- 
ated with the construction of Ho Chi MinH’s tomb that in- 
dicated a below grade infrastructure that is far more 
elaborate than what one would expect from simply a matt- : 
solemn. [DIA/PW message, dated 101522Z September 1992, 
Subject: Collection Support Requirement, paragraphs A, B, 
and C.] ' ■ • •• ; -5-v\ ,.;!■ / 

Although the September message did not prove the existence of 
any sort of underground facility, it certainly brought to the Com- 
mittee’s attention once again DIA's propensity for categorical deni- 
als not supported by the evidence, or even by thorough analysis. 

b. DIA officials testified that a November 25, 1979 radio intercept 
concerning possible U.S. prisoners in Viengxay, Laos was followed 
up completely. They further stated the intercept contained no in- 
formation regarding American prisoners. However* in direct con- 
tradiction, the Committee uncovered the fact that the actual Na- 
tional Security Agency memorandum discussing NSA’s attempts to 
follow-up on the intercept stated that none of NSA’s follow-up at- 
tempts had been successful— not that the intercept contained no in- 
formation of American prisoners (NSA.. Central Security Service 
Memorandum, NovT 18, 1992); ^ ~ 

The Paris peace accords 

Mr. President, no single element of the investigation generated 
more controversy than did the Committee’s attempt to characterize 
what it learned concerning the Paris Peace Accords. In the view of 
this Committee member, some on the Committee attempted to arti- 
ficially limit their focus on the Accords to such an extent that the 
picture the report communicates of events occurring in 1973 and 
1974 is skewea. Consequently, I would like to take a moment to 
clarify the record on these important events. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent that a recent editorial 
from the Washington Post be included in the Record. 

[There being no objection, the article was included as ordered.] 

. The accords. 

Mr. President, as a casual reader reviews the body of our report, 
he would get the distinct impression that during the development 
of the Accords in late 1972 and early 1973; somehow, some way, 
U.S. negotiators developed a defective document that let the Viet- 
namese “off the hook” and did not require a complete and full ac- 
counting of U.S. prisoners and those missing in action. That im- : 
pression left by the report is simply inaccurate. 

What is not included in the report is the simple fact that 
EVERY witness heard by the Committee during the course of its 
investigation of the Accords stated that the “Accords were the best 
achievable under the circumstances.” We took sworn testimony 
from the full range of negotiators, experts and other government 
officials involved' in the negotiation of the Accords. Not one of the 



many who appeared before our Committee contradicted that assert 
tion. The Chairman, Senator Kerry, perhaps summed it up best 
during Dr. Kissinger’s testimony when he stated: , : V . 

. : ..„.. rv - : j. jjjj n j( ; _yQ U .g 0 t-the best-agreement •you-'COuld.- And -I ; - 
said that at the very beginning. And I am proud to ac- 
knowledge there were, as people have written many times, . 
extraordinary moments of your deftness, brilliance, capac- 
4 •••:•*. ity to negotiate with very difficult levels. And I want that . 
on the record ... you have made your mark in history on 
' • "that [thO"Acwrds]:'li~\' : ' : v;!4 ; ^'-'^ : 

The Accords were signed after four grueling years of negotiations 
with the North Vietnamese. They provided for the withdrawal of 
all U.S; forces and the release of all U.S. POWs held throughout 
Indochina within sixty days. 

- Intemationally-and at home the.Agreement.was:hailed asia.suct. 
cess. U.S. negotiators had successfully achieved peace with honor 
for the United States. Critics became advocates. Kissinger was 
awarded a Nobel Peace Prize for his efforts. At the time, the New 
York Times, no fan of the Administration, hailed the Accords as “a 
diplomatic triumph” which had been achieved “under merciless 
cross fire” and “complex pressures.” The Washington Post ap- 
plauded the Administration for not trying to iron out every 
Vnuahce: v ■: 

^ V Ambiguities necessarily— providentially— remain. ; For 2, 
Americans, they are not defects: they are assurances that ' 
the unresolved questions at issue will be left for resolution 
to parties other than the United States. The alternative 
would be for the United States to fight on. 

The POW/MIA provisions of the Accords were the most exten- 
sive of any post-war settlement. In 1976, the House Select Commit- 
tee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia thoroughly reviewed 
these provisions and concluded that they were “not only adequate* 
but excellent * * * These provisions constitute an achievement of 
which the American negotiators and the American people can be 
■ proud.” 4 vy''''V 4M "-v'H'iv ; 4 : :\ •. 

Although some during our Committee’s investigation have tried 
to argue the Administration should have achieved more definite as- 
surances or more “iron clad” guarantees, according to testimony 
received by the Committee, there was no support in 1973 for more 
definite assurances. In fact, throughout 1972 the Administration 
was castigated in congressional hearings and in the media for con- 
tinuing to negotiate rather than withdraw unilaterally. ■ 
Furthermore, it is not apparent that the North Vietnamese 
would have acted differently if the language of the Accords been 
more specific, if the Laotian provisions had been part of the text of 
the agreement itself rather than a side understanding, or if lists of 
POWs had been exchanged prior to the signing of ’the agreements. 
The plain fact is that Hanoi violated all of the agreements, wheth- 
er formal or informal, written or oral. ■-■■r’: 
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Implementation 6? the Paris 1 peace accords 
Some have contended that once the Paris Peace Accords were 
..sign^,,:the..Nixon-:Admihistration„made..few...efrorts..tdJ.ensure.a; 
complete accounting for these missing in action. Further . more, 
some claim that once it was evident the North Vietnamese were: 
not abiding by the Accords, the Administration did not bring its 
; : rt)ri<»tM/&t: : AnibriM^'ihightatillbeheld;'in.'Indochiha-t6 : the.at'.'' 
tehtibn bf ^ ... , .. ... .. • 

One the Accords were signed, what actions could the Administra- 
tion have taken to ensure the North Vietnamese complied with the 
requirement to provide a full accounting for American servicemen 
missing in action? ■ v 

First, Congress and the Executive Branch could have spoken out. 
The record shows that the Executive Branch repeatedly and public- 
ly-expressed its. concerns-about Hanoi’s refusal to.help_accountifor.i 
the MIAs, especially those known to have been alive and in captiv- 
ity; Dr. Kissinger included the following as examples of Adminis- 
tration efforts in a letter he provided to the Committee: 

.... - .. Q n February 8, 1973, Secretary of State Rogers told the - k - :; 
House Foreign Affairs Committee "As you know, we do 
not regard the Lao list as complete.” He expressed concern 
about some 1300 American MIAs not on lists and pledged 
efforts to obtain “the fullest possible accounting." 

- - . On February‘21, 1973, Secretary Rogers testified to the 
Senate , Foreign Relations Committee stressing that the _ - 
U.S. was pushing for a full accounting of MIAs and ex- 
pressing concern those "missing or captured” in Laos. 

On February 25, 1973, Dr. Kissinger told Barbara Wal- 
! ters that much of the time in Hanoi was spent on MIAs. 

On March 2, 1973, during Peace Conference meetings in 
Paris, Secretary Rogers noted U.S. unhappiness with MIA 
accounting and warned against any delay of POW releases. 

On March 29, 1973, President Nixon addressed the 
Nation and stated as part of the same address in which he 
made the oft-quoted statement that " * * * all our POWs 
are home * * ” that the United States was not satisfied 
with the North Vietnamese accounting for those missing 
. in action. 

On April 12, 1973, during his much cited press confer- 
ence, Dr. Roger Shields stated that the US had “no indica- 
tion” that Americans remained alive in Indochina. Howev- 
er* he also repeatedly stated “we have not yet received all 
information concerning our men in Laos and Cambodia.” 

On April 20, 1973, the United States issued a public 
statement listing all violations including the DRV failure 
to provide information on MIAs or those who had died 
there. ..Y". 

On May 3, 1973, the President’s Foreign Policy report 
notes that the U.S. focus is on MIAs. 

On May 31, 1973, the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of State for POW/MIAs, Mr. Frank Sieverts, testified to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee noting U& un- 
happiness with the North Vietnamese accounting, and 



stating that the United Stel^ wiouid continue pressm^ for 
a full accounting. , : \ 

On June 13, 1973, in a press conference following the is- . , 

^ suance df the.joint^UlSr/DRV-coniinunique oh~the’Paris - 
Peace Accords, Dr. Kissinger stated that “We are con- 
; cerned about inadequate accounting for MIAs.” : : 

On July 29, 1973, the U.S. issued a public protest to the ; 

government of North Vietnam concerning its failure to- . 

comply with the article in the Accords on accounting for 
thCMmi^hg in action:: " - ■; ’qy}*: 

In September, 1973, during his confirmation hearing as 
: Secretary of State, Dr. Kissinger testified to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that he was “extremely dis- 
satisfied” with Hanoi’s refusal to provide additional infor- 
m ati on abou t t he .MIAs, es pecially t h ose men known to 
■ ■' have been alivein captivity. x .. v. . •: v ; 

On January 25, 1974, President Nixon proclaimed a Na- 
tional MIA Awareness Day” and called upon all Ameri- 
cans to Repress their commitment to seek a full accounting 
’ 7 'for the misMng. 

However, even in light of these many actions some have com- 
plained that although the Administration at the time was raising 
the issue of the lack of Vietnamese cooperation in providing a full 
accounting, the Administration did not point out to the public “that 
this group of “the missing” included men who we had reason to 
susp^t might still be held as prisoners. That complaint is. flatly 
controverted by the facts. Beginning in . May, 1973, both the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs ^Com- 
mittee held a series of hearings focusing on the problem of obtain- 
ing ah accounting for American servicemen still missing in action 
in Indochina after Operation Homecoming. A review of these hear-r 
ings and of the Congressional Record from 1973 arid 1974 makes it 
clear that both Congress and the Executive Branch. were well 
aware that the large grouping of men termed “missing” in action 
included a number who were last known to have been in riaptivity. 

1 The report compiled by the Defense Departments Comptrol- 
ler on March 31, 1973 listing 81 servicemen as “current cap- 
tured” was printed in the Congressional Record on June 4, 
1973/ ■■■■• -V"? -• ■ 

A similar report, compiled by Dr. Roger Shields,; was: printed 
in the Congressional Record on May 31, 1973 at the request of 
. Senator Dole. 

; In a mbinb sent to the Select Committee^ 
that “Representatives of the National League ofFamilies also 
provided Congr^s on numerous occasions with specific 
mation about individual servicemen, such as Lt; Commander 
Dodge and Doriedd Sparks, who were known to be ?live in cap- 
tivity and who continued to be listed ais prisoners; of watTr Na/ 
. tionril League representatives repeatedly stated that they be- 
lieved some of these men were alive. For example, on May 25, 
1973* Joseph McCain, brother of now-Seriator John McCain, 
showed slides of men known to have been captured alive, im 
eluding Lt Commander Dodge, to a congressional fact-finding 
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delegation in New York City; McCain concluded: "I think all of 
us here are saying unless there is something done, arid hope- 
fully by Congress, those men are going to remain as sl ides i n 
that machine, and in those photographs, and they are just 
■?.: going to remain question marks.” [House For Aff Cmte Hear- 
ings, 1.973, p. 134], . 

: On June 4, 1973, demonstrating congressional awareness 
that the term “missing in action also included those last 
known ; to have been , priwners, Congressman Montgdmery 
stated, “. . . in Laos alone, some 311 men were shot down, but 
we have received only 7 prisoners from the Communists in 
Laos. The law of averages tells us many more of these men 
; should still be alive.’.’ : v .V.-*. 

In yet another demonstration that Congress was fully aware 
tbftt . t.h «» lis t of MIAs contained thos e who we r e la st known to 
be prisoners and might stili be held as such, Congressman 
'John Ashbrook stated on October 4, 1973 that “Eight-three 
Americans have been identified in either pictures or by those 
PQWs who returned home as having been held prisoner by the 
f : North Vietnamese. The North Vietnamese have released no m- 
formation on these men. While the likelihood of these 83 still 
. being alive is slight, there is no military reason for the North 
Vietnamese being as cruel and inhuman as they are being in 
. “this matter"; — .W:- 

- : On December 5, 1973, Dr. Shields testified to the House For- 

eign Affairs Committee that “The most -we can say today is 
thai these men were alive, some definitely captured, and the 
other side knows what happened to them. If the men are not 
alive today, we certainly should receive information about 
what happened. If they are dead, we should receive the re- 
mains.” : r ■ 

During the same December 5, 1973 hearing, when asked how 
• many were in the above status, Shields stated “Today, I believe 
we carry 57 men as prisoners of war. * * *” 

...• In an April 10, 1974 report on “Missing In Action In South- 
east Asia," issued after a year of hearings, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee stated that “some 56 servicemen who 
were previously acknowledged as captured are still officially 
listed on Defense Department rolls as POW.” [Rpt 93-982, 
1974]. '-'V: ; Vv : yy.;V ■■ ... vv'^-v f 

Secondly, after speaking out— and the record is. clear on that 
point, it seems that the Administration should have demanded a 
full accounting at the negotiating table. Did they? The record un- 
covered by the Select Committee is clear. In February, 1973, Dr. 
Kissinger raised specific cases with Le Due Tho of U.S. prisoners 
not on Vietnamese lists. In bi-weekly meetings with the North Vi- 
etnamese negotiators that lasted until June 1974 when the DRV 
began to boycott the meetings, the U.S. team made specific re- 
quests for information on particular cases of Americans missing or 
last known to be in captivity. v . ■ i 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Frank Sieverts testified in 
December 1973 that the U.S. side had “followed up as intensively 
as we can 'every one of those cases. We have raised them with the 
other side individually, in small groups, and in larger groups." He 
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, Thircuy^n Q nf more POWs by paying ransom. However, it 

aS^ayments talked abqiit during the iiegptiations. 

Leverage v.":" .‘•■•^"Vrv.;';' V- 

Public opinion clearly was against it. Mitonaui in tne^i 


dent to use force: ^ ■": :: \{j. £ .. 

if the President finds and forthwith so reports to the 

making an accounting, to the best .of its_ ability of all paiss 
SfinSoh personnel of the United. States in southeast 
. Asia, or is Otherwise not complying tnth. the provisions 
V\, Sicle 8 of the agreement signed in Paris on January 27, 
1973, and article 10 Of the protocol. . . ,: 



?By a 2rl margin, , the Dole-Helms amendment was defeated by 
. fte?Sen&te and the Eagleton amendment sustained, cutting off all 
that might, have provided the President leverage and sending 
r aclear-sigrial-to:the-North-VietnamesethatAmericawould ; not“re^ 
f n ^ reason whatsoever; We could not? In other words, , 
we had a clear vote in : Gorigress pri the question pf , demanding an 
accounting from the Vietnamese, and , if they did; not comply with 
that. h^ bomb. Twenty-five members of the 

^ a J& v °k d 10 dexn ? hd ^ full accounting with the threat of bomb- 
ing. Fifty-six members o the Senate, including twelve that are still 
members,; voted .to deny funds for bombing, even if the North Viet- 
namese did not account for our POWs. 

' • During the debate on the Dole amendment, the Senate .Majority 
Leader, opposed to the D^ stated: -:.???' 



to face .up to our responsibility. The only way to do it effec- . 
tively is to cut the purse strings. And that is what the 
Eagleton amendment ; does, because it locks of funds from 
^ any mid all a^ 

? ; speafe on this basis, it will mean that we will at 

long last— 13 years too late— get out of Southeast Asia all 
the way. And as far as the MIAs are concerned, his Gov- 
• ; eminent is malui&^ to do so, 

. to attempt to identify them. But if we want more MIA’s, 
we should vote for the pending amendmentrahd we will ' ?>:• 
get them; just as we are getting them now m~ Cambodia. L 
If we want quicker action as far as the MIA’s are con- 
cerned, we should keep the Eagleton amendment intact. 

Seeing imminent defeat of his attempt to give the Executive 
Branch much-needed leverage to ensure all those missing in action 
were accounted for, Senator Dole remarked prophetically: 

I would hope those who read the record and those who 
sit down next year or 20 years from now to read the 
record, in the event the North Vietnamese do not carry 
out the agreement, will know that there were those of us 
: in. the Senate who stood and let our views be known? 

.On September 18, 1973, Congressman Huber stated on the floor 
of , the House of Representatives: ; , 

Almost anything would be better than what the Con- 
gress is now doing about the issue [POW/MIAs], which is \ 
almost nothing at the moment. 

On December 17; 1973, (kngpPssni^ 

The Congress; has stripped the President of any poWer he 
niay have had to deal with problems in Indochina by 
taking from him authority to use the military forces to 
7 America's ^torests.;?^?-/?; 

■Dne^member of Congress attributed congressional inaction on .... 
POW/MIAs to Congress’ complete absorption with the unfolding ’ 
political situation. On June 4, 1973, Congressman Montgomery? 
pleaded with the House pf Representatives: 
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•Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, it is time to push the Wa- 
tergate off the front pages of the American newspapers 
and start focusing our attention on the . plight of these 
1,300 American servicemen.I also believe it “is time'for 
Members of Congress to stop trying to make political 
points out of Watergate and turn their attention; to the - . 
humane task of finding information on our fellow Ahien- 
' cans missing in Southeast - Asia; Our time will be much 
better spent working on behalf of these men rather than 

becoming self-appoint^ pros^utdrs in a case that proper- 
ly belongs within , the jurisdiction of the Department of 
'Justice.' "• V t'" 

Mr. President, Congress removed any possibility of leverage the 
United Sates might have held over the North Vietnamese- They, 

likethePresident'atthetimerwereabsorbed-by.the-unfoling-wa- 

tergate scandal. Despite repeated attempts to bring the North Viet- 
namese failure to provide a full accounting for those missi ng in 
action and those last known to be held as prisoners to the attention 
of the Congress, the Congress blocked all efforts to.increase the Ad- 
ministration's leverage. ; - .. ^ ■■■•: V i, ' ■ . : 

These are the three main issues surrounding the signing and im- 
plementation Of the Paris Peace Accords. I would ask that: a memo 
prepared by Dr. Kissinger in response to his testimony before the 
Committee as well as the full text of President Nixon s-answers to 
Committee questions be included at the end of my statement. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1993] 

Putting the MIA Issue Behind. 

: Were any of the American military men classified as 
missing in the Indochina war adive then and are any -alive , 
now? Neither part of this painful question can be an - 
swered with conclusive proof. The Senate MIA Committee, ■ 
however, has done what duty demanded and circumstance ■ 
permitted to wrap up an inquiry that has roiled the na- 
tional conscience and national politics for 20 years. Itsxon- 
clusion that some Americans may have been left behind 
but that there is “no compelling evidence” any are now 
alive deserves a sober hearing. Some anguished families 
; may be unable to accept it. Some conspiracy theorists may. 
refuse to. It is notable, however, that on the committee the 
unanimous support for this conclusion reached from Chair- 
man John Kerry to Jesse Helms. , V i ■ .V'-'- :' 

Much of the public discussion of MIAs has been an in- : , 
tensely partisan inquiry into whether the Nixon Adminis- 
tration or the Defense Department abandoned Americto 
fighting men and then covered up the abandonment. The 
committee found evidence of sloppiness, secrecy and fa- 
tigue on the bureaucratic level and of evasion on the polit- 
ical level, but not of a coverup or conspiracy. Even as_they 
soft-pedaled the MIA issue in home debate, President 
Nixon and his secretary of state, Henry Kissinger, pressed - 
the North Vietnamese hard. One reason a full MIA ac- 
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counting eluded them wais that Congress, to end the war 
on 'its own terms, had removed from the executive’s hand 
a plausible threa t to resume military action. This i s the 
. rpoint tHat Hr. Kissinger, altered by liak of a staff . draft, 
sought, without full success, to have made in the final . 
.■'•V . -reportL- YYX^' : ;YY:^vrYX X ‘x. Y’XX' -Y^Y 'v 
The American debate should not impede understanding 

of where the principal onus for the failure to obtain a full 

accounting lies: on Vietnam. Hanoi saw in American con- 
cern for MIAs a level with which to bargain successively 
for: (1) reparations, which the United States flatly refused 
to pay: (2) economic aid, a tenuous possibility that disap- 
v peared when Hanoi broke the peace accords, and (3) more : 
recently, normalization of relations. Its bargaining in- 
volved constant lies so th at eac h new s lice of disclosure in - 
evitably became a confession of past deception. 

No one cain know what secrets Vietnam may still be ’ 
hiding. Anyway, 20 years is a long times.The committee has 

: made a us e ful c o ntribution to Ame ri can comit y. 

Inaccurate POW/MIA Commiiteeossertions 
Adequacy of the POW/MIA provisions 

Allegation 1. Contrary to assertions by Nixon and Kissinger, the 
POW/MIA provisions were not “ironclad.” 

, Response. Ihe POW/MIA provisions of the Paris Peace Accords 
were the most extensive of any post-war settlement in history and 
were the best achievable by the U.S. side under the circumstances. 
The House Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia 
(the “Montgomery Committee”) concluded in 1976 that they were 
“not only adequate, but excellent. . . . These provisions constitute 
an achievement of which the American negotiators and the Ameri- 
can people could be proud. “Hanoi has never questioned its obliga- 
tions to release all U.S. POWs and to account for U;S. MIAs 
through Indochina. If, in hindsight, the provisions do not appear to 
be perfect, the reason is that in any negotiation, perfection is never 
achievable. Those who today assert that better provisions should 
have been achieved should be obliged to specify precisely which 
provisions they would have changed in what way and how they 
would have successfully negotiated such provisions given the politi- 
cal, diplomatic, and military environment in early 1973. 

Accounting for MIAs in Lads V ?>•. 

Allegation 2. The side understanding on Laos and Cambodia did 
not cover MIAs as well as POWs. Hanoi had no obligation to ac- 
count for the missing in Laos. : . 

Response. False. In the first place, Hanoi has never questioned 
its obligation to account for the missing throughout Indochina. In- 
stead North Vietnamese officials cynically claimed that the task 
was difficult and that they were doing all they could. Additionally, 
a close examination of the exchange of messages in October 1972 : 
disproves this allegation. In its message of October 21, 1972, the 
U.S. stated that it needed an assurance from the North Vietnam- 
ese that “the provision in the general agreement for verification of 
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those -U.S. military men and civilians considered missing uvaction 
will be applied also in Laos and Cambodia.” In its reply dated Octo- 
ber '22, Hanoi stated that it would “do its utmost to come to an 

agreeihratlvitK'ite alli^ with"a“view of finding a satisfactory-soluj*- 

tion to the questions with which the United States is concerned. • 
Since the question of accounting for MIAs in Laos and Cambodia 
was obviously one with which the U.S. was concerned (as the U.S. 
had stated the previous day), the statement satisfied the U.S. re- 
quest. Hanoi also stated that “the DRV side \yill carry out, without 
any chsuige, what it has de^lared to the U.S. side; 

the side understanding oh Laps and Cambodia 


Allegation 3. U.S. negotiators made a major concession in agree- 
ing to cover U.S. POWs in Laos and Cambodia in an informal side 
understanding rather than in the formal a greement. : r/ , A 

Response. False. The" U.S." concern was ‘not whether POW/MjA 
issues would be covered in any particular agreement, but whether 

.i i j II - ' It.. I’m.. 'LakrhAn fVua: Yinrt.lAR flt fill.' 


it would be covered by any agreement between the .parties at all. 
From beginning to end, the U.S. negotiators insisted categorically 
that the North Vietnam^ agree' W account for all 

UiS. POWs and MIAs throughout Indochina. To ada^ North 
Vietnam’s insistent position that it did not control its allies in Laos 
and Cambodia and because we did not want to legitimise North 
Vietnam’s control over the governments of Laos and Cambodia, we 
ultimately agreed to have the issue covered by verbal assurances 
and a side Understanding. In the end* the U.S. ade_got .what it 
wjahted— firm guarantees regarding U.S. POWs and MIAs through- 
out Indochina. , . 


Linkage of reconstruction aid and release of POWs 

Allegation i Hanoi linked the issues of reconstruction aid and 
return of the POWs/accounting for MIAs. The U,S. inadvertently 
strengthened this linkage in the North Vietnamese mind by condi- 
tioning the delivery of the Nixon letter upon delivery of the Law 
list. When the U.S. ultimately did not deliver reconstruction aid, 
Hanoi felt justified in not complying with the POW/MIA provi- 


itesponse. The U.S. side was very careful thro^ the course 
of the negotiation of the Paris Peace Accprds to ass 1 Jjj^ t Jhat there 
was never a linkage between actual release of our rOvys ana the 
actual delivery of reconstriiction aid, We did not see a problem, 
however, in using the Highly conditional Nfcon 
aid as lpyei^e : to obtaffi the lists when or shortly after the ap-ee^ 
ments were signed. Surely, ho one would suggest that, hun- 
dreds 6f POW families clamoring for information about their miss- 
ing men, we should have delivered the Nixon letter without the de- 
manding the prisoner list, or that we should not have delivered 
such a letter. ■ • , , 1 . 

Whether or riot the North Vietnamese considered the two issues 
to be linked ih their own minds, Hanoi did not cite the tyS/failure 
to provide reconstruction assistance as; the reason for its refusal to 
provide an accounting until 197 5; The Montgomery Committee ex- 
amined this issue in detail and concluded: ■ 



the fact is the Vietnamese 'did not begin to link Articles 
8(b) and 21 until well after North Vietnamese military 
forces overran the South in April 1975. Then, and only 
— rthenrwhen-their drive to the south-had been-completed:in — 1 
gross violation of Paris Agreement, did they begin to link 
these two issues and begin to make overtures of bargain- 
ing and accounting for American reconstruction aid, claiih- 
ing a binding obligation of the Paris Peace Agreement still 
existed! y .J: 

In' any event, Hanoi has finally begun to provide information 
about U.S. MIAs without any demands for U.S. economic aid. 

Suspension of troop withdrawal in March 1973 

Allegation 5. In late March 1973, Admiral Moorer ordered a sus- 
pension in troop withdrawals until Hanoi provided information 
about the final group of U.S. POWs to be released, including those 
in -Laos, but then, on White House instructions, reversed his orders 
and completed the troop withdrawal despite the fact that Hanoi 
had not provided any information. about the more than 300 U.S. 
MIAs in Laos. The U.S. “gave in.” We “completed our troop with- 
drawal without insisting that the Pathet Lao give us our prisoners 
back.” ■£:*: 

Response. Although Dr. Kissinger was on vacation during this 
period and has. no specific recollection of this incident, it appears 
that the dispute in March was not over the fate of the 300 missing 
Americans in Laos; about whom the U.S. Government had no cur- 
rent information, but rather was over whether Hanoi would release 
the nine known POWs listed on the February 1, 1973 list. After a 
ton day impasse during .which time Hanoi initially denied that it 
wais responsible for the release of the nine POWs on the list, the 
Pathet Lao announced that the nine would be released and Presi- 
dent Nixon ordered the withdrawals to resume.* Thus, the impasse 
was resolved because the Pathet Lao agreed to release the nine 
known prisoners in Laos, not because the U.S. Government decided 
to declare the remaining MIAs in Laos to be dead. 

The minutes of the March 16, 1973 WSAG Committee make clear 
that Admiral Moorer’s March 22 cable simply reflected the execu- 
tion of Administration policy. The Committee had agreed that 
“US. troops in the third tranche who are still in Vietnam will not 
be withdrawn until the third tranche of POWs have been released; 
The withdrawal of the remainder of the troops will not begin until 
we have received the list of the last group of POWs, and the with- 
drawal will not be completed until all of our POWs, including those 
in Laos, have been releated.” : : .. 

‘See, if., Niw York Tima. March 24, 1973 .(‘‘The dispute centered bn the United States 
demand for the release ... of nine: Americans held by the Pathet Lac in Laos") (also noting 
that U.S officials hid told the North Vietnamese on March 22 that the UJ5. troop withdrawal 
was contingent upon receipt of a list of all U.S. POWs, including those held in Lada); New York 
Times, March 26, 1973 (“the deadlock centers on the United States demand that nine Ainericain 
captives of the Pathet Lao in Laos be freed . . . New York Times, March 26, 1973 (reporting 
that. President Nixon had ordered US. forces to stay in South Vietnam until the issue of the 
nine American ' captives was resolved); New York Times, March 27* 1973 (reporting that Presi- 
dent Nixon had ordered resumption of the troop withdrawal after the Pathet Lao agreed to re- 
lease the nine American POWs in Laos). 
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Xhese were precisely the 'instructions articulated in Admiral 
Moorer’s cable of March 22 and in the -letter. ■ delivered by General 

Wickh'ahi'to'the“North-Vietnamese;the-sameday.--‘In^adaition,-- 

General Scoweroft’s cable to Colonel Guay dated March 20, 1973 
emphasized that the U.S. Government’s principal concern was to 
ensure that Hanoi recognized, as a leg^ matter, its obligation 
under the Paris Peace Accords to release U.S. POWs in Laos. Scow- 
croft’s cable mentions as an additional issue the adequacy of the 
February 1 list, bUt does not condition U.S. withdrawal upon a res- 
olution of the question. V:-:/.;-',-, J:; 

Adequacy of administration disclosures to Congress and the 
American peopled : . - ■■ 

^Allega tion £ A fter March 29, the Administration failed to. dis- 
close to Congress and'the . American "people evidence that- 
POWs were still alive in Vietnam and Laos. Senator Kerry has 
said that “Information was withheld from the American people 
and that “The Administration did not level with the American 
people.” The Eagleburger Memorandum and Godley cables are al- 
lied to be the “smoking guns” proving that U.S. officials blew 
that U S POWs were alive in Laos but did not tell the American 


Tlesponse. False. Administration officials repeatedly stated pub- 
licly and - testified before Congress . that they did not consider 
Hanoi’s accounting for U.S. servicemen to be complete. Moreover,: - 
all of the evidence cited in the Eagleburger Memorandum mid 
Godley cables— statements by Lao officials, the fact that a number 
of men had been known to have been captured alive, and the statis- 
tical inadequacy of the February 1 list^-was on ihe public record 
and well known to Congress as well as to the MIA families. Dr. 
Kissinger had presented essentially this s^e evidence to the 
North Vietnamese on his trip to Hanoi in Februaiy 1973. The Ad- ; 
ministration disclosed all credible>infonnation to Congress and the 
MA families. : v V; ' 

Did the administration revealqpecific names? 

Allegation 7. The Administration did not tell Congress and the 
American people that specific men whom it believed to be POWs— 
e.g.,. Dodge, Hrdlicka-did hot return. Senator Kerry has said that 
"We have not found one document; one conversation, one debate, 
one Congressional Record statement, not one, pertaining tp real in- 
dividuals who did not come home. Not one/’ .■ .r ^ 

Response. False. Roger Shields and Frank Sieverts testified,, 
before the House Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Relations 
Committees on several occasions in 1973 and 1974 about the ap- 
proximately 80 cases of men who were known to have been cap- 
tured alive but who did not return. The famous discrepancy cases 
of Commander Dodge, Colonel Hrdlicka, and Donald Sparks, among 
others, were referred to repeatedly by Administration officials and 
were well known to (n - 
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. On. May 31, 1973, Roger Shields told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that ■ 

. As for t ho se who are thou gh t to have b een captured 
alive But who haye not been returned, let me say that this .. 

. is perhaps the most agonizing and frustrating issue of all. 
These are the cases of men who were seen on the ground 
<)f whose pictures were released subsequent to capture but 
who, for one reason or another, have not returned and for 
who the other side has yet to provide a satisfactory expla* 

; ’ nation. , : 

On December 5, Frank Sieverts told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, that . . • 

We have called particular attention to cases of men who 
were previously acknowledged as captured in Laos, or for 

;■* thefe Sfemdicatfo^^ shootdowris. 

Two of the most obvious cases are Air Force Lieutenant 
• Colonel David Hrdlicka, whose capture May 18, 1965 was : 

\ openly confirmed by the Pathet Lao, and the American ci- 

vilian,:Eugene“Drebruin, of Air America; also confirmed as 

a prisoner following his capture September 5, 1963, who is 
known to survive as recently as 1966. We continued to 
hope that lists and information we provided will help con- : 
..■'••i vince-the LPF to provide additional information on . our . 
missing men. " 4 - a/.,;,; ... ; ’• 

-On December 5, Roger Shields told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that 

We have information that shortly after these men 
became missing, were prisoners in the case of Lt. Col. 
Hrdlicka and Commander Dodge, that some of them sur- : 
vived the initial incident and were indeed captured. In 
most cases, this goes back a number of years, 1965-1966, 
and we have heard nothing since that time. The most we 
can say today is that these men were alive, some definitely 
captured, and the other side knows what happened to 
them. If the men are not alive today, we certainly should 
receive information about what happened. If they are 
dead, we should receive the remains. 

The “current captured’’ lists 

Allegation 8. The Administration did not disclose to Congress or 
to the American people that it continued to list between 81 and 67 
men as “current captured” after Operation Homecoming. ' ■ 
Response. False. Frank Sieverts and Roger Shields testified on 
numerous occasions that the Defense Department continued to 
carry a number of men as prisoners of war. Indeed, the very same 
DOD Comptroller’s report of March 31, 1973 listing 81 servicemen 
as “current captured,” which has been alluded to as the “smoking 
gun,” was printed in the Congressional Record on June 4, 1973, 
Roger Shields explained that the fact that men continued to be 
listed as prisoners of war did not mean that the government 
“knew" them to be alive: “The most we can say today is that those 
men were alive, some definitely captured, and the other side knows 
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what happened to them.” According to Roger Shields, the fact that- 
certain men continued to be listed as prisoners of war was specifi- 
cally. disclosed..tO-the:af£ected family members.; 1: : .... 

Adequacy of efforts to obtain an accounting after operation 
homecoming' '■■■;: v" V 

Allegqtidri 9. After Operation Homecoming, the Administration 
ceased its efforts to bring the POWs home. The “mood” chairiged. 
Senator Kerry has said that “Once the war was over, it didn’t seem 
to matter to get them back anymore.” Senator Kerry has suggested 
that the reason for the Administration’s failure to take action on 
the POW issue in 1973 was that the Presidency was "crumbling” 
and that the Administration needed to put the Vietnam War 
Itehirid'-it^'^?'?';-':’'' /.> I- 

: :Responser False. The Wate; ga a incident did not affectrthe com- 
mitment or the efforts of the U.S. Administration to achieve a full 
accounting for U.S. MIAs in Indochina. Both the 1973-1974 hear- 
ings and the Montgomery Committee hearings in 1975-1976 chron- 
icletheUiS.govemment’spersistent effortstoobtainafullac- 
counting for U.S. MIAs after Operation Homecoming. The Montr 
gomery Committee found that: 

After the war, when the provisions for gaining an ac- 
counting failed to be followed, the State Department tried 
.other- means to achieve that end. It tried government to 
government appeals, demands, and protests. It enlisted the 
assistance of international humanitarian organizations, 
sought the aid and support of third party nations and the 
pressure of world opinion. That the results proved less ef- 
fective than hoped for and desired cannot be attributed to . 

; lack of effort. Critical factors were beyond American con- 
trol, including the enemy’s general perception of humani- 
tarian obligations and specific application of humanitarian 
principles. • ;■/ \ ^ 

The Montgomery Committee specifically examined the charge 
that the State Department did not attach sufficient priority to ob- 
taining an accounting for the missing,, a charge the Committee 
noted drew “its credibility from the widespread dfctrust of govern- 
ment officials generated by the War itself and by the Watergate 
affair.” The Montgomery Committee concluded: 

Plausible at first glance, the charge of State Department 
disinterest appears far less credible after closer examina- 
tion. Ih fact, rather than a valid charge that provides in- 
sight into the failure to gain an accounting, it appears as a 
symptom of the deep dissatisfaction and frustration that 
the failure to gain an accounting, a frustration vented on 
the State Department because of the State’s responsibility 
to gain that accounting. It is doubtful that State could 
have gained an accounting by being more insistent. The 
•; main problem was not that gaining an accounting was low 
oh the State Department’s list of priorities. The primary v 
reason the American people have not gained an accounts 
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''7 | n 8 ‘ • ; was the. recalcitrance, and the intransigence of the 
Indochinese. communists leaders. 

„ . . ... -:tyfiy- didH twe resume military dpertitwns? • ’ ~ 

Allegation Ift The Administration made the “hard decision” not 
to resume military operations in Vietnam in order to get the POWs 
back because it did not believe it has the support of the American 
people;. 

. Response. Dr. Kissinger has written that in light of Hanoi's mas- 
sive violation of the Peace Accords, including those covering POWs 
and MIAs, he favored resuming bombing in late March 1973. How- 
ever, President Nixon decided not to do so then because he wanted 
to be sure he first got back all the POWs on Vietnam’s lists. Then 
the President decided to try one more negotiating session with 
'l» 01 ^ ov e r " ;t h e i r "^°^i°““%“the-time:'ihisytook plaice in~mid- 
May, Congressional pressures against further military action had 
reached a crescendo. Congress itself specifically removed the option 
of using military operations when on May 31 it voted to bar them 
even. if. Hanoi was . not cooperating on MIAs and POWs. It can 
scarcely be said that it was the Administration which “decided” 
not to resume military operations. • 

The statement that alt t&MlAoaiityad" 

Allegation 117 The Administration explicitly or implicitly stated 
to the American people that all of the MIAs were “dead.” > » . . ' 

Response. False. Although this perception is widely held, we 
have been unable to find any public statement by an American of- 
ficial that all U.S. MIAs were dead. With respect to Mr. Clements’ 
alleged private statement to Mr. Shields, Mr. Clements has denied 
making the statement. Administration officials repeatedly stated 
that they had “no indication” that any U.S. servicemen were still 
alive after Operation Homecoming, but they did not state that they 
were dead. The 1973-1974 hearings make, clear that Administration 
officials repeatedly left open the possibility that American service- 
men might still be alive in Indochina. 

“No indication that anyone is alive” 

Allegation 12. Rather than saying that "we have no indication 
that anyone^ is alive,” Senator Kerry has said that the Administra- 
tion should have told Congress, and the American people that there 
were a numper of servicemen who were last known to be alive, 
whoin we continue to list as captured, and whom We are deter- 
mined to get information about. 

Response. This is exactly what Frank Sieverts and Roger Shields 
told Congress and the American people. Shields and Sieverts re- 
peatedly stated that the U.S. government was dissatisfied with the 
accounting for its missing, particularly with respect to those men 
who were to known to have been alive in captivity. 

. For example, on December 5, 1973, Roger Shields told the House 
Foreign ^ Affairs. Committee that ; 

, We have : information that shortly after these men , 
tecame missing, were prisoners in the case of Lt. Col. 
Hrdlicka and Commander Dodge, that some of them sur- 
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' vived the initial incident and- were indeed captured. In 
... mb$t cases, this goes back a number of years, 1965-1966, 

■ . — and we have heard -nothing since that time.-The-.most .we ••-•••• 

can say today is that these men were alive, some definitely 
captured, and the other side knows what happened to 
them. If the men are not alive today, we certainly should 

receive information about. ; what ^happened. _ If they are 

dead, we should receive the remains. 

Would Congress have taken action? 

Allegation 13. If Congress had been aware that the Administra- 
tion believed that specific people had been left behind, it would 
have taken some action. : : . ■ . • • • , - • 

Response. The 1973-1974 hearings clearly demonstrate that Gon- 
n^'was well aware that Hanoi had riot provided a full accounting 
for U.S. missing in action and that there were a number of specific 
individuals who were known to have been captured alive but who 
had not returned. Although both houses of Congress ultimately 
massed’ resolutions" calling for a better accounting for the musing, - 
on May 31, 1973 the Senate voted down Senator Dole s amendment 
that would have authorized the President to continue to use force 
in order to gain an accounting for U.S. MIAs. Senator Dole present- 
ed a name-by-name list of all U.S. servicemen unaccounted for m 
Indochina after Operation Homecoming and in missing or cap- 
tured status.” Senator Dole also presented to the Senate the entire 
statement made that same day by Roger Shields to. the. House Ivor- 
eign Affairs Committee, which specifically referred to the continu- 
ing problem of those thought to have been captured alive, but who 
had not returned. Accordingly, it cannot be said that Congress was 
unaware of the possibility that American POWs might still be alive 

in Indochina. ‘ ;■ , . '■ ' 0 : T ' "■■■■' 

Miller, Cassidy, Larroca & Lewin, 
Washington, DC December SO, W2. 

US Senate y ' ■■ 

Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, 

Washington, DC- /: •' 

Attention: <J. William Codinha, General Counsel 
Dear Mr. Codinha: Enclosed is the memorandum response/of 
former President Richard Nixon to the questions asked by the - 
Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs. 

Sincerely yours, . TT - ' T ■ 

Herbert J. Miller; Jr. .• 


Enclosure. 


Woodcuff Lake, NJ, 

December SO, 1992. 


Mr. Herbert J. Miller, Jr., Esq. 

Miller, Cassidy, Larmca & Lewin, 

■ Washington, DC \ 

", Dear Jack: I am enclosing my memorandum in response to the 
Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs’ request for information 
dated December 18, 1992. Please deliver the attached memorandum 
to the Committee. ...^yy/v./V.^. ■■ 
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: I egain wish to emphasize that the questions cover in detail mat- 
ters that occurred eighteen to twenty years ago and that some of 
them do-reflect a predetermined viewpoint. 

Since I only returned from a trip outside the country on Decem- 
ber 23rd and, obviously, have not had an opportunity to review the 
myriad of documents involved in this matter, I cannot be more pre- 
cise. C 0 j LS* 7 . : i : \V7 : ;; . 

Sincerely, ; . . 

■ ,' j . Richard Nixon. ■; 

Memorandum of Richard M Nixon in response to the committee’s 
Questions of December 18, 1992 ■ ■ ■'• 

As the members of the committee are aware, Dr. Kissinger had 
primary responsibility for conducting negotiations to end the war 
we inherited from the Kennedy/Johnson Administration and to 
obtain the release of our POWs and an accounting for those miss- 
ing in action. On the basis of that direct involvement, Dr. Kissinger 
already has addressed in his testimony to the committee most of 
the issues raised in the questions you have submitted to me. I will 
not elaborate on his answers. I will, however, respond to questions 
that he did not cover or that involve my personal assessment of the 
POW/MIA issue. 

,J ; . ' Qaesrion 1 '- v ' 7; ' '■% 7; r \ y : y 

.Dr. Kissinger addressed this question in 'detail in his testimony 
before the committee. I have nothing further to add except to ob- 
serve that throughout the negotiations which led up to the Paris 
Peace Agreements and thereafter my position was that the return 
of our POWs and accounting for those missing in action was the 
highest priority. The testimony of Dr. Kissinger and General Haig 
clearly demonstrates that key members of my White House staff 
shared that conviction and fid everything possible to attain that 
objective in the negotiations with the North Vietnamese. 

Dr. Kissinger has testified at length on the issues raised in this 
question. I should note, however, that the distinction the commit- 
tee draws between “formal agreements” and "informal side under- 
standings” is meaningless in the context of the committee’s ques- 
tion. International agreements frequently include non-pubiic provi- 
sions that are just as binding as the public provisions, but that for 
domestic public opinion or other reasons one party or the other is 
unwilling to make public. In this case, it was North Vietnam’s 
public position that Communist-dominated areas of Laos and Cam- 
bodia were not under North Vietnamese control. We acceded to 
Hanoi’s request that the formal accords not address , prisoners in 
Laos and Cambodia because we did not believe that it was in the 
U.S. interest to codify Hanoi’s right to intervene in the affairs of 
Laos and Cambodia. It was also obviously better to have a separate 
agreement . with North Vietnam that committed. Hanoi to the 
return of POWs and MIAs in Laos and Cambodia than to have no 
agreement at all. The North Vietnamese never contested the fact 
that this separate agreement obligated them on POWs and MIAs 
throughoutlndochina. 



1 would add that I had no confidence whatever that the -side 
agreement” by itself would result either in the accounting of our 
missing or in the repatriation of live US. POWs held m Laos and 
CamEodia within the GO^ay period set forth m Article 8 of the^ Ac- 
cords for the release of POWs held in Vietnam, I never relied on 
the words of the North Vietnamese then or now. Throughout the 
war we found that the North Vietnamese responded only to force 
or threats of force. Our December 1972 bombing. which was so vio- 
lently, criticized by some of the members of this comnuttee^was 
what broke the logjam in the negotiations. As one of the POWs 
told me when he returned, “When we heard the bombs falling we 
knew we were on the way home.” Admiral James Stockdale, who ; 
was awarded the Medal of Honor when he returned, later described 
the scene when the prisoners heard the explosions as > the bombs 
began hitting their targets. He wrote, “Cheers started to go up all 

overthexell blocksof^ 

ty for Han oi. One look at any Vietnamese officers face told the; 
whole story. It telegraphed accommodation, hopelessness, remorse, 
fear ' The shock was there. Our enemy’s will was broken. Our 
POWs knew then that they were coming home, ; eyen-rf our criUre ~ 
in the Congress and many of the nation’s editorial wnters_did not. 

As it became clear to the North Vietnamese that the Congress 
would not permit a resumption of the bombing to enforce the Paris 
Accords, their incentive for complying with the agreement regard- 
ing MIA’s and POW’s as well as other provisions was completely 
destroyed. The return of all our POWs and an accounting of all our 
MIAs was difficult to achieve because of the intransigence of the 
North Vietnamese and the substantial sentiment in the country 
and in Congress for an unconditional withdrawal from Vietnam in 
advance of any North Vietnamese commitment to return our pris- 
oners and account for our missing. Indeed, in the midst of the final 
negotiations of the agreements in early January 1“73> the Jiouse 
and Senate Democratic Caucuses both voted to cut off immediately 
U.S. combat activities in Indochina. I can only presume that those 
who urged such a course of action naively believed that following a 
unilateral U.S. withdrawal the Vietnamese would voluntarily 
return our POWs and account for our missing. , • • . 

The responsibility for denying to our Administration the means 
to force the North Vietnamese to comply with the agreements con- 
cerning the accounting for MIAs lies squarely on those who op- 
posed the use of military force to bring the war to a conclusion and 
who later sabotaged our efforts to enforce the peace agreement by 
; drastically reducing American aid to South Vietnam and prohibit- 
ing the resumption of the bombing in order to enforce the Accords. 


'.‘V Question 3 y .U'V V 

Dr. .Kissinger has responded to this Question, at length. . ■ 

I note, however, that the committee s questions appear to ignore 
completely the realities of international negotiation, especially ne- 
gotiation with the North Vietnamese. Adversaries in general, and 
the North Vietnamese in particular, are not in the habit of giving 
the other side everything it wants; We asked for an assurance, .mid 
while the response may not appear as “definite and specific .as 
this committee sitting twenty years later would like, we did receive 



an assurance that we thought was the best obtainable , under the 
circumstances. In the negotiation of the Accords, the North Viet- 
namese never questioned that the separate agreement, obliged 
"them to~release'our'POWs"and"to'accounrfor the'missirig through" 
out Indochina. Therefore, whether a more precise form or wording 
of these terms could have been negotiated or would have led to 
greater North Vietnamese cooperation is beside the point. 

Question 4 ' - V . v - 

In response to this question, it must be borne in mind : that the 
North Vietnamese demanded that the United States agree to pay 
reparations for war damages. We categorically rejected this 
demand. We agreed to provide reconstruction aid to North Viet- 
nam provided they complied with the terms of the peace agree- 
ment^ incl uding but not lim ite d to t he return of PO Ws and the ac- 
counting for all miisihg in action. -v ;T; 

; The rationale for reconstruction aid was similar to the justifica- 
tion we gave for providing billions of dollars of aid to our former 
enemies in Japan and Germany at the end of World War H. Presi- 
dent Johnson had previously promised that at the end of the war : 
the United States would provide reconstruction aid. We believed 
that such aid would serve not only the interests of the people of 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam, but also our own interests in 
creating a. more peaceful environment in Southeast Asia. 

;We consistently and deliberately refused to link the demand for 
reparations to the release of POWs and accounting for MIAs and 
other provisions of the peace agreement because to do so would 
mean that we implicitly were accepting the concept of reparations. 

That was the reason why reconstruction aid was raised in a con- 
fidential letter father than in the peace agreement. Since the 
North Vietnamese did not comply with the peace agreement, in- 
cluding the separate agreement with regard to MIAs, the question 
of reconstruction aid became moot. 

■ At the present time, to normalize relations with the government 
of Vietnam and to provide trade or other aid would be a tragic mis- 
take. It is astonishing to me that many, including some members of 
this committee, have so effusively praised Hanoi for taking steps 
today to facilitate resolution of the MIA cases that any humane 
government would have taken twenty years ago. The North Viet- 
namese continue to torture the families of MIAs by disclosing only 
as many bits and pieces of bodies, clothing, and other effects as 
their diplomatic campaign for normalization requires. ■ 

Even if they completely satisfy our demands on this issue, nor- 
malization should not go forward because of a profoundly impor- 
tant issue that has been completely ignored by most of the mem- 
bers of Congress and the media who advocate normalization: 
Hanoi’s continuing massive abuse of those in South Vietnam who : 
were our allies. Hundreds of thousands— including the children 
and grandchildren of many who served in South Vietnam’s govern- 
ment and armed services— are treated like second-class citizens, 
Until Hanoi not only fully accounts for the MIAs but also ceases 
its brutal treatment of those who were aligned with the U.S. 
during the war, and until North Vietnam complies with the other 
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terms of the Paris Peace Accords, it would be a diplomatic travesty 
and a human tragedy to go forward with normalization, 

_ . _ _ Que stion 5 ■■■ _ V : y ■ 'a-,':: ■■ ; 

p r K issin ger has covered this question in his testimony, and I 
halve nothing to add. 

• 'Question 6 ■ V 

Dr Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony, and I 
have nothing to add. :.:y .. 

Question 7 V;' ■ l- -J, ' 

Dr Kissinger has covered this question m his^timony. We had 
no wa^of actually knowing whether the Laos POW hsiwas com- 
plete or not. Although everyone was aware of the possibility that 


the^elease'w^ personal 

U,S; serviceman still alive had been kept behind. Without ^better 
evidence more than suspicion, we had no options, other than to 
continue' to demand a better accounting from Hanoi in the strong- , 
est Possible -terms.„Congress .was. unwilling to support a resimiption . 
of mS^ary operations which wouH inyolye. ^e 1^. of additional 

American lives simply to resolve this issue. Indeed, Congress soon 
tiS ”S hands by cutting off funding for military operations m 
Indochina and specifically rejected a Repubhcan-supported amend- 
' ment offered by Senator Dole that would have allowed the tesum^, 
tion offeree if the President found that the North Vietnamese had 
violated their' obligation to make a Ml accounting for the missmg. 

Question 8 .> I;,..- 'v-V 

Dr, Kiss inger has covered this question in his testimony, and I 

^ have nothing to add. v ; v- 

Question 9 V ; _ 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony, and I ( 
have nothing to add except to observe that in my .speech of March 
29, 1 strongly expressed my concern with regard to the ^counting 
for “all missing iii action in Indochina, the promsions with regard 
to Laos and Cambodia’Vand other provisions of the apeement. I 
stated that we shall insist that North Vietnam comply with the 
dmwment, and “the leaders of North Vietnam should have no 
doubt as to the consequences if Diey fmLto craply wtMhe 

ment” In view of my having i ordered the Dec^ber bombu^^ 

1972 despite the enormous political risks, the North Vietnamese ; 
could not have misread this implied threat. Unfortunately, tiie^ac- 
tiohs of many members of Congress, lncludmg some on this com- 
mittee in Visitin g my power to enforce the agreement by^p re- 
sumption of bombing made such threats, as the Chinese would put 
it, “an empty cannon.” ■ v-;/ ,y - y . 

Question 10 > ,;X;? ,: v- : 

Dr. has coVered this question in his testimony. Ido not 

recall directing Admiral Moorer to send this cable. It appears to be 
a statement of our policy at the time, namely that we °* 

commence the final phase of our withdrawal until we received a 
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complete list of the. last: group of POWs to be released, including 
those from Laos. We. had interrupted our troop withdrawal on sev- 
eral previous occasions until we received lists of our POWs to be 
- released^ In this case/ we - apparently inteitupted our wttfdrawal 
again because Hanoi had suddenly disclaimed responsibility for re- 
leasing U.S. POWs in Laos. As far. as I can recall, I do not believe 
this cable was based on any knowledge that there were POWs held 
in Laos in addition to .the nine we were aware of at that point. • - 

: : : Question 11 • "■ / . ’..v 

Dr. Kissinger has covered this question in his testimony. Like the 
earlier cable, the March 23 cable appears to be a restatement of 
our policy, but in the affirmative rather than the negative, namely 
that we would resume our withdrawal provided we received a list 
of POWs to be released, including the nine from Laos. I do not 
recall that we changed our position on this'issue: ~ ~ — - . • - — 

Question 12 /• }<':■■■ 

As I have already indicated, the only option that I believed 
would affect-the North Vietnamese was the use of military force: 

The Congress denied me that option. The suggestion by various 
members of this committee that the Congress would have approved 
a resumption of the bombing is ludicrous supposition. The over- 
whelming consensus among those who opposed the use of force was 
summed up by Senator .Ted Kennedy when-he observed, “If we 
reaUy want peace in Cambodia and cease fire agreements for. all of 
Indochina, then we shpuld be sending our diplomats to helps nego- 
tiate these arrangements instead of sending our B-52s to bomb.” 
We tried on every front to convince the North Vietnamese that 
they should comply with the peace agreement as well as the sepa- 
rate agreement on POWs and MIAs in Laos and Cambodia by di- 
plomacy. In view of the outrage of our critics when we resumed the 
bombing in December 1972— the very action that lead the North 
Vietoamese to accept the peace agreement and to release our 
POWs— it is highly ironic and cynically irresponsible for anyone to 
insist twenty years later that we should have resumed the bombing 
in order to get the North Vietnamese to give a full accounting for 
MIAs and that the Congress would have approved it; 

As I pointed out in my book No More Vietnams, “Antiwar sena- 
tors and congressmen launched a frontal assault on our policy in 
May and June [1973]. Initially, their target was legislating a halt to 
our bombing in Cambodia. But soon they raised their sights to a 
prohibition of all direct and indirect American military actions in 
or around Indochina. They also sought to forbid the sending of re- 
construction aid to North Vietnam. When they succeeded with both 
efforts, Congress had withdrawn both the carrots and the sticks 
built into the agreement Hanoi as a result had no reason to 
comply with its terms” . . V'-.y. '' • 

Question . .. 

I am astonished that the committee’s question to me takes my , 
statement with regard to POWs on March 29 out of its full context. 
On the other hand, I am reminded that General Haig too found it ; 
necessary to call to the Chairman’s attention that my statement, 



•!A11 of our American POWs are on their way home/' was directly 

rhent reauiririff an accounting for ail missing in; action in Indo- 
china. the provisions with regard to Laos and Cambodia, the provi- 
sions prohibiting infiltration from North Vietnam into ^ ou ^ ^ iet ‘ 
S feve hot teen com plied with. We have and will continue to 
comply with the agreement. We shall insist that North Vietnam 
comply with the agreement. And the leaders <rf North Vietnam 
should have no doubt as to the consequences if they fail to comply 

^I%ml^K n tkat the committee’s handling of my statement- 
has been totally unprofessional, calculatedly attemptingto crea e 
the impression that Dr. Kissinger and I and ^other mennbers of_the 

"s Hwinis tration 'knowingly pfesented"fafee mformation-with. regard 

to the return of all of our POWs. As Dr. Kissinger has testified, to 
deliberately leave behind live POWs was a lie. For 

Tommitteeto'createsuchranimpression^ 

. reasons, ' is totally unjustifiable: But to cony^ 
hundreds of fhirfiliea pf MIAS ^ ^ Americ^ 

: ately left behind their loved ones and that some of them might still , 
be alive can onlybe described as obscene. 

The- committee owes to the MIA families and to 
- honest statement of the facts with regard to, POWs ^ 
Throughout America’s military history, casualties are divided into 
three categories— those known to be killed in action; those knowm 
to be and acknowledged by the enemy to be 
all others who are classified as missing in action. My Stgt 
March 29 that all of our POWs were on the way home 
my knowledge then and, in view of what 1 have ^n of the com- 
mittee’s work to date, is true now. Further, the fact that 1 was 
satisfied with the accounting we received for MIAs was truejhen 
and is true now. The; inclusion of myiull answer in th ^ r ^r^ 
the comihittee’s report is owed not only to those in my Administra- 
tion who worked tirelessly on this issue at a time many ofw cn^ 
ics were sabotaging our peace efforts by denying us.the power to 
enforce the peace agreement, but also, and above all, to the M 
J families. V-i ' ■]:.{■[ V 

i Question 14- l- ' - 

It is mv understanding that General Scowcroft and Mr. Shields 

r tion in your questions that I pressured Mr. Sluelds with teneral 
Scowcroft present to announce there w f ® ^5 

U.S. POWs remained in captivity m^Indochma is i«?Jting^and 
untrue. My recollection is that I told Mr . Shields we had wi^equad 
obligation to find the facts concerning theMIAsas we did tnsecuto 
the release of POWs. I also conveyed to him my belief, which I still 
firmly hold, that it would have been unfcur and a disservice to MIA 
famil ies to raise false hopes without justification. 



Question 15 /:\ .} ■ 'y ■/■■'.; 7 ■;•■" V ’'!V : 

. Dr. Kissinger has addressed this, question, and I have nothing to 
add except to emphasize that, as he has. testified, we continued. to 
hitthe'issueoverandoveragainintheKissingernegotiations-with- 

, the North Vietnamese. The Dole: Amendment that would have au- 
thorized use of force to bring : about . compliance with the Peace Ac- 
cords was an indication of our continued interest in finding ways to 
main tain pressure -oh Hanoi to comply fully with the agreement. 
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IFPOblZ 1 
Chronology 


8/65 International Committee of Sed Cross appeals to 

co mba t an ts to observe the Geneva Conventions with 
^ ^ tnen ^ of prisoners of war. 
22?*' Vietnam (GVH) accept; Vietcong 
( PRG.) , Democratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) reject? 

Def ““ e Pepa^taent issues directive that 

Americans captured in Vietnam should be considered 
p riso ners rather than "detainees*; thereby 
p rovi ding grounds for the US to invoke the Geneva 
Convention . ' 

5/14/69 President Richard H ix o n proposes eight points for 

ending the wax , including the release of all ports . 

8/6F7 ' ~ ~ 

1 " 1 .. ■ 


Secret talks begin between President Hixon' s 
national Secority : Advisor, Dr. Henry Kissinger, and 
representative of the DRV. • ■ 

9/ 3^ 69 Ho Chi Mlah. 8re»ident of Worth '~.L ,'J 

5/70 ambassador William Sullivan testifies baton Bouse 

foreign Affairs Committee that ■' "Host Americans 
captured by Cammiffiist forces in Laos remain in 

Laos." ; . ' ; -“./ 

!0/7/70 Hiion proposes the imediate, siatoltaneous, 

^^^ticm^^release both sides of all rate in 
Indochina. Defense Department lists 458 Americans 
as POfte at the time. . 

12/70 !F J**" *!•* * Ulrt 339 American rows to 

Senator Edward Kennedy. 

5/31/71 In secret tal k s, US proposes pot? return noon 

* **** £ ? ^ withdrawal. Rejected J>y 
■ oVH 6/26/71. 

7/1/71 DR? proposes publicly a 7 point plan in which it : 

agree* to return rows a* part of an ov erall 
settlement ». 

8/16/71 in »ocret talks, DRV proposes that POR lists be 

exchanged on the day a peace agreement is signed; 
US agrees . • . . . . ■ 

10/11/71 * In secret talks, US proposes, an 8 point plan, 

APPBHDIZ i • Page 1 



1/72 

1/25/72 ' 

3/72 

4/23/72 

5/8/72 
10 / 8/72 

10720-22/72 ; ; 

10720-24/72 

10/26/72 

11/20/72 

12/16/72 

12/18-30/72 

i/8-13/73 




promising : a .. total withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
US.: forces within sir months of an agreement, 
contingent upon release of all military and 
„„civilian.i:prispners-_inj.Indochina:_that-..would,_begin- 
and end simultaneously with the troop withdrawals ; 

DRV release 451 letters of POWs held in North 
: Vietnam; * . ■ :Y 

Niton reveals secret Kissinger-bKV talks. . Hakes 
public us proposal of 10/71. . V 

DRV release 251 POW letters . to US journalist 
. Seymour Hersh. v'V 

Pathet l*o (LPF) spokesman Soth Petrasy ties 
discussions on a POW release to a total US bombing 
halt and cla ims that US prisoners are detained in 
secure places inside various caves in northern 

Nixon announces the mining of North Vietnamese 
• . ports . ■ ■>;; •: 

Breakthrough in Kissinger-Le - Due Tho discussions V - 
US agrees ; to settlement without North Vietnamese 
Withdrawal from South .Vietnam; DRV agrees to 
settlement without inmediate resignation of South . 
Vietnamese President Thieu. Agreement virtually 
complete v. 1 '/.•/• -V' J.,. 

\ Exchange of xaessages, "from Nixon to DRV Prime 
Minister Pham ; Van. . Dong . regarding "u nde rs tandin gs " 
concerning the release of US POWs in -Cambodia and 
. Laos. •; 

; Draft peace agreement falls apart due to opposition 
from President Thieu. 

Kissinger press conference, "Peace is at hand” . . 
Negotiations resume in Paris . 

Kissinger announces deadlock in talks and blames 

• drv v 7 /;;. . 

Christmas bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

Kissinger and Le Due Tho resume talks and arrive at 
a draft agreement/ including understandings . and 

• protocols /■' * •• 

' ■ ” . APPENDIX 1 ; - Page ’- 2 ' ■ 
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1/21/73 

Thieu agrees to settlement. 


i/23/73 Paris Peace Accords announced. Nixon states, 

•Within 60 days from this Saturday/ all: Americans 
7 ''. • . ' " r r : " held^prisoner r of~war thrcmg^out^Inddchina wiXT 7 be 

released. There will be the fullest possible 
accounting for all of those who were missing in 
' action." 


l/2f/73 

. „ Kissinger states . ... *we . .have . been told that no 
American prisoners are held in Cambodia. American 
prisoners held in Laos and North Vietnam will be 
■ . . returned to 'us; in'. Basloi .* 

1/26/73 

Kissinger tells members of thei National League of 
FamiUes that the peace agreement's "understandings 
on; Laos are absolutely clear concerning POW 
releases in a time frame similar to that in 

1/27/73 

Paris Peace Accords sighed. Ceaserf ire goes into 
effect. A supplementary protocol provides for the 
release of POWs in roughly equal installments at 15 
day intervals during a 60 day period. The DJT7/PHG 
prisoner lists contain, 717 name*, of which 577 axe 


American (555 military, 22 civilian). The lists do 
not include any American prisoners held in Laos . 

1/29/73 

A State Department spokesman states i V"We firmly 
expect - to have a list of POWs to cover Laos." 
During a meeting of the Washington Special Actions 
Group (WSAG), representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
~of Staff and DoD express hope, for the return of "40~ 
or 4 1 " American POWs from Laos • DIA compiles . a 
list of 87 personnel recorded as POW by DIA yet not 
on either the dead or alive lists presented to the 
\ OS by the- DRV or PRG> 

2/1/73 

North Vietnam provides a list ( the DKV/Laos list ) 
of 9 Americans (7 military, 2 civilian) and 1 
Canadian which is represented as the list of POWs 
captured in .Laos. The DRV receive a secret letter 
from Nixon dealing with Article 21 of the Paris 
Accords (reconstruction funding)* 

2/2/73 

Nixon message to DRV labels the DRV/Laos list as 
"unsatisfactory," since it contains only 9 of 317 
American personnel unaccounted for in Laos. 

2/3/73 

First meeting of the Prisoner of War Subcommission 
of the Four Party Joint Military Commission (FPJKC) 
in Saigon. 
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2/5/73 

2/10-12/73 
2/12/73 
2/14/73 
2/17/73 : 

2/21/ 73 

3/13/73 

3/14-16/73 

3/19/73 

3/20/73 

3/21/73 

3/22/73 
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USAF EC47 , ..with a crow of eight, .shot down over 
Labs « Soma intelligence analysts later suggest that . 
:-..„f 0UX j- 0 £_^e-crew-iaay-have been J ca^iM^r“'- r""~" 

Kissinger visits Hanoi for talks with DRV leaders. 
ROW and economic aid issues discussed. ; 

Pirst release of American POWs : . 116 by DRV, 27 by 

US and DRV announce Joint Bconomic Commission ( JEC) 
to oversee reconstruction in north Vietnam. 

LPP spokesman Soth Petrasy says that the Pathet Lao 
is holding American POHs idio will be released after 
a cease-fire goes into effect in Laos. 

Peace^i.and Achieving. 

*'■ National Concord in Laos" signed between the Pathet 
Lao and Royal ; Laotian Government. US' ceases 
bombing Laos. US embassy official John Gunther. 
Dean informed by Soth Petrasy that the Pathet Lao 
"does hold foreign prisoners, including Americans . * 

WSAG meeting discusses PONs in Laos. Results in 
message from Kissinger to DRV asking for an 
explanation of statements by Soth Petrasy about the 
presence of additional U . S . PONs in Laos . 

US sends message regarding PONs in Laos to DRV, but 
no= response is received. China releases 2 US PONs. 

DRV representative informs the US that the LP; is 
responsible for the release of US PONs in Laos and 
gives no assurances that those on the DRV/Laos list 
will be released by the deadline of 3/28/73. 

Kissinger message to Pham Van Dong protests the 
inadequacy of the DRV/Laos list and failure of DRV 
to take its obligations seriously. 

D1A memo indicates that the DRV/Laos list does not 
contain US personnel captured by the LPP, but 
rather only those captured in Laos by DRV forces. 
DIA further states . If F should have information on 
live US POWs beyond those on the DRV/Laos list. 

Admiral Thomas Moorer , Commander of JCS, sends 
cable suspending U . S . troop withdrawal pending 
receipt of assurances of release for "all, repeat : 
all American prisoners held throughout Indochina • " 
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3/22/73 U.S. Ambassador to Laos# McMurtrie Godley, sends 

cable advocating two step approach * 1) conditioning 
: ■■■- • ; ’■ ••U '.g;. vym it&^ p risone rsont he '♦ 

DKV/Laos liit and 2 f follow up on addi^ 
in Laos within the framework of the Laos; peace 
■ agreement. 


3/23/73 Admiral Moorer sends cable directing that U.S. 

withdrawal will be conpleted contingent on release 
of prisoners on the DRV/Laos list. 

3/26/73 DRV tells US "that/ the IJPF; wi’ii.v agree to release 

prisoners on the DKV/Laos list and that the 
. •• prisoners would be released In Hanoi on March 28 . 

3/28/73 US POWs on DRU/Laos list released. 

3/28/73 Defense Secretary Elliott Richardson sends memo to 

-reco mmen d i n g options ^ for obtaining ah - 

.'. accounting for U.S.:; POW/HlAs in Laos. • 

3/29/73 President Hixon announces "All of our American PONs 

are on their way home . * Last American troops leave 

4/1/73 The last POW Pleased through Operation Homecoming, 

Army Captain Robert White, is released by PEG. A 
total of 591 W Americans return alive during 
, • , ' Homecoming. ' ;; 

4/4/73 - Pour Party Joint Military Team holds first meeting r 

: discusses accounting ot 1,328 3ECAs and 1,100 as 

- V n^HHR. "r ' ’V 

4/5/73 Cable from Ambassador Godley Indicates that the 

U.S. Embassy in Vientiane has become pessimistic 
about possibility that LPF holds additional U.S. 
POMS. • / fi .jK 

A/5/13 U.S. Senate votes 88-3 to bar the use. of any 

previously-appropriated funds to provide economic 
aid to the DRV. 

4/6/73 US Senator Bd Brooke is told by Pathet Lao 

spokesman Petrasy that no more American prisoners 
are. held by the; LPF. :: : 

4/12/73 At press conference, Dr * Roger Shields, head of the 

DOD's POW/KZA Task force, says "we have no 
indications at this time that there are any 
; v .' Americans alive in Indochina. " 
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4/16/73; 

4/19/73 

4/25/73 

5/1/73 

5/7/73 


5/21/73 



5/23/73 


16 / 8/73 , 

6/13/73;. ~ 

7/29/73 

8/15/73 

8/17/73 

9/7/73 
9/14/73 
10/14/73 • 
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U.S. begins two days of air strikes along the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail in. Laos 

US breaks , off talks with DRV concerning economic 
aid , in response to alleged cease-fire violations . 

LPF spokesman Soth Petrasy tells the Associated 
Press that there are no American POWs in Laos . 

Secretary of Defense Richardson directs that the 
DOD 'S. POW/MIA Task Porce be phased out. \ ; 

American civilian pilot Emmet Kay and Hmong 
intelligence team are shot down and captured by LPP 

• in Laos. .Kay is released 9/74. V 

Brig. General Robert Kingston, Commander : of the 
JCRC, tells , the Associated Press that "There is no 
r _ ... jj^^tion that ^ Ameticshs~listedas^~^ 
action in southeast Asia are still alive." 

Le Due Tho tells Kissinger, regarding American POWs 
in Laos, that "I have acknowledged to you that all 

• - ; of them-have - been released 

Acting Secretary of Defense William . . Clements 
directs that no changes in status from HIA to POW 
are to be made without his specific approval.. 

US and DRV issue joint communique pledging to renew, 
efforts for ..full . implementation of . the .Paris 

• ACCOrd8 ; .-'_ • :Jj v;.:. ...... 

. US protests to Vietnam about failure to comply with 
MIA accounting provisions of the Paris Accords. 

US ceases bombing Cambodia. All official US, 
military operations in Indochina ended. 

Clements issues memorandum directing service 
secretaries to proceed with change of status 
determinations as provided by the law.. 

Kissinger testifies at hearings oh his confirmation 
as Secretary of State. 

Agreement on joint provisional government in Laos 
' ■ is signed. •• 

POW/MIA families meet with Soth Petrasy in 
Vientiane, but receive no information. V 
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12/15/73 lin American is shot and killed by Vietcong forces 
while Investigating a crash site near Saigon. 

1/22/ 7 Re^“Sen~^inaDri^o^^ 

Pang Pao that >8 to 10 young American pilots were . 
being held by the North Vietnamese* . . " Gilman also 
reports that Soth Petrasy has assured him that 
there are no US prisoners in Laos other than Basnet 

1/28/74 Sieverts tells Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

that the General Pang Paio report is 
unsubstantiated. 

3/6-13/74 North Vietnam returns the remains of 23 US POWs 
listed as died in captivity. 

3/8/74 Exchange^ of Vietnamese PONs under Paris Accords 

4/5/74 Provisional G o v er nm en t of Laos is formed. Under 

the terms of the 2/21/73 Laos Cease-Fire Agreement, 
any US POHs must be released within a 60-day period 

. • folliMEjng tha a^ 

4/17/74 DIA memo reviews reports of US PORs being sighted 

in Southeast Asia following Operation Homecoming. 

4/17/74 Cambodian caanmnist guerrilla force, the Khmer 

, Rouge, captures Phnom Penh. ' ^ . 

8/9/74 - Nixon; resigns* Gerald Ford becomes President. 

8774 Emmet Kay is released by the Pathet Lao 

4/30/75 Saigon falls to DRV and PRG forces. US institutes 

trade embargo against all of Vietnam. 

6/21/75 North Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong sends a 

letter to 27 US Representatives in which he links 
U.S. contributions to healing Vietnam's war wounds 
with information on American HIAs. 

8/23/75 Laotian capital of Vientiane falls to the pathet 

La©. . .. ■ . .• 

8/29/75 North Vietnam releases 9 American civilians 

captured earlier in the year in South Vietnam. 

12/2/75 Pathet Lao establish Lao People 9 s Democratic 

Republic;-, 
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12/21/75 

7/21/76 

7/31/76 

11/12/76 

11/15/76 

12/13/76;^'; 

1/20/77 
2/25/77; .• 

3/16/77 

.3/19/77 

3/24/77 

5/3/77 



.Remains of 3 US pilots returned in Hanoi following 
; meeting with Members of the House Select Committee . 
on Hissing Persons in Southeast Asia . (The 
■4-* - Montgomery - Committee )-. 

Philip Habib, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs > testifies that there has been no. 
accounting of the 320 HIAs in Laos by the Pathet 
Lao or the DRV. Further, Habib notes that the DRV 
has continually linked the issue of cooperation in 
accounting for. missing Americans to the . issue of 
U.Si reconstruction '.aid 

. Hanoi announces repatriation of 46 Americans 
. stranded in Vietnam after fall of Saigon . . 

Vietnam and US representatives hold talks in, Paris . 

. Talks break down as ; Vietnam says it cannot, 
implement ^Article. 8 (HIAs) a6 l oner as the US 
" r refuses to honic^ AriEicle^ TfiLv { recd^i^^ j ~ 

US Vetoes Vietnamese application for entry into the 

1 United hations. ■ ■ ;■ . ' r :vV 

t;~ House~" Select ; Committee : in 1 ' 

Southeast Asia, the Montgomery Committee, files its 
report .Major conclusion •is,-- that "No Americans are 
still being held as alive as prisoners in 
Indochina. 1 ! . : ; V , • i. ■?.' ’’ V!’ ■ 

Jimny Carter is sworn in as President. ... 

•—President Carter appoints Commission headed by- 
Leonard Woodcock "to seek information on missing 
UvS. personnel," and to receive and report back on 
the views of Vietnam and Laos "on matters affecting. 

. mutual relations. 

Woodcock Commission arrives in southeast Asia for 
talks with DRV and Lao leaders. Discussions deal 
primarily with KlAa and reconstruction aid. : 

Vietnam returns remains of. 12 US pilots. , 

Woodcock Commission reports to the President, that 
"There is no evidence to indicate that any American 
POWs from the Indochina conflict remain alive. * . 

The U.S. and Vietnam begin two days of talks in 
Pari6 . The US proposes mutual and unconditional 
restoration of diplomatic relations . Vietnam turns 
the proposal down and insists that it will not 
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:5/l$/77„ 


5/26/77 


aomaliw relation* until OS aakti good on 
conaitment to provide economic aid. 

..State^Departmant-declasstf^ 

President Hizdn to DRV leaders promising 
reconstruction aidv>...- • : — 

Secretary .if' Defense Bazold BroWn recommends to 
President that status revises of missing os 
: 'personnel be resumed r The memo expresses pesslmisa 
about the possibility that any of the KZhs Will be 
found alive , and argues; that eon fcitmipg 
in missing status adds to the pressure bn the 
United States to sale concessions to Vietnam. 

OS and m begin ted days & /talks in Paris. Ko 
agreements are reached, but the OS is given 
inforaaUon on the deaths of 20 OS pilots during 
the ear. 


7/20/77 


9/-77 — 
8/21/78 


4/80 • 


1/20/81 

5/13/81 


2/82 


Vietnam joins the United nations, OS supports the 
application. 

Vietnam returns 11 sets of ~ vwin I ns rtf • 

i delegation led by O.S. Rep. Sonny Montgomery 
arrivw in Vietnam. Delegation later receives the 
• xemains:. of 11 DS pilots. 

Marine private Robert Garwood, a defector during 
the -Vietnaa war, returns to America from Vietnam. 

Vietnam's Ministry 

•White paper* on the "Question of Americans Kissing 
in the Vietnam War. %. The MIA issue is linked to 
. ecoMBic' aid.- ■ 

Honaid Reagan is sworn in as President . 

The Washington post reports oh an inconclusive US 
reconnaissance operation aimed at confirming the 
presence of live American* in Laos . 

Vietnam issues a statement on the MIA question, 
idiich refers to the cases of Americans who Were 
•reportedly captured bat not registered* and Who. 
because of "war circumstances,* died or became 
•missing* on their vay to detention centers. 

President Reagan formally designates POW/klA issue 
as a matter of "highest national priority. ; 
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s sis •; 

11/11/82 

The Vietnam Veterans Memorial is dedicated in 
; Washington D.,C.' ; ' ,f 1 ; y; ; ; 

.1/5/86. . . 

.-US r and . Vietnaa-begin -two 1 days- of - talks 1 in -Hanoi v 1 
Two . aides agree that the ;f MIA question is'.'; a 
. "humanitarian one that caniiot be used as a 
political condition for normalization of. 
relations." , .• / 

5/27/86 

A DXA ; Task Force/ chaired by Gen . Eugene Tighe 
concludes that there is "a strong possibility” that 
American POWs are still : alive and being held 
against their will in Vietnam. 

2/87 

General John "Vessey (ret. ) is appointed 
Presidential Emissary to Vietnam on, POW/KIA 
■matters. 

8/1/87 

General Vessey arrives in Hanoi for three . days of 
talks 7 . Resulting joint /"' statement “ says that 
"specific measures were agreed upon to accelerate 
progress towards accounting for Americans missing 
in action/ and to address certain humanitarian 
concerns of Vietnam.-" : y. : 

8/19/87 

US and Vietnam reach agreement concerning searches 
•for American MlAs. , 

1/19/89 

"Final Interagency Report of the Reagan 
Administration . on the POW/MIA Issue in Southeast 
Asia" is released. Report- finds that there" exists 
"no Conclusive evidence" of live US POWs being 
-held* y.y’yV' y.y . •.••••/''• . -\ • -v . 

1/20/89 

George Bush is sworn in as President. General 
Vessey is reappointed as Presidential : emissary on 
POW/MIA matters. 

4/8/91 

The US presents its "roadmap" to Vietnam , linking 
steps towards the nomalization of relations to 
progress in POW/MIA matters and Cambodia. ,v ;\ 

8/2/91 

The US Senate passes legislation (S. Res. 82) to 
create a. Select Committee on POW/KIA Affairs. 

11/6/91 / 

Select Committee hearings begin. 

1/92 

US Joint Task Force Full-Accounting is . created 
under the Pacific command. General Thomas Needham 
is named chief. 
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2/13/92 

Senators Kerry and Smith arrive in Moscow to 
■ :discuM:thOate ‘-bf ‘‘ mas' :in Wit/ Korea, 
and Vietnam. One Vietnam MIA case is resolved, 
Russian government acknowledges that some American 

3/4/92 

r deserters: wire brought to the "Soviet union 7 afteF 
the Vietnam War, but there is no evidence that any 

Utiilvrem^^in/Rhssiav^: ",.r. 

A US delegation headed hy Aisst. Secretary of State 
Richard Solomon arrives.: in Vietnam. •. . . ns 'agrees to 

4/20/92 

9/92 

provide small scale humanitarian aid to Vietnam in 
return for increased efforts by Vietnam to resolve 
; ■; ;the:'P<m/K^ 

Senate Select Committee delegation begins week long 
fact-finding mission to southeast Asia. .. 

US gains access to more than 4,000 Vietnamese 
photos of American casualties taken during the war. 

10/92 

10/17-19/92 

Kristens of photos acknowledged publicly. 

General Vessey leads a delegation of US officials, 
including Senator John McCain, to Vietnam W 

discuss Ways to improve MIA accounting. 


11 /16-21/92 Senate Select Committee delegation visits Vietnam 

and' Laos, y" 


,12/17-18. . Senate Select Conmittee delegation visits Hanoi., 

•^.2/19— 21.v- Senator Bob Smith visits P y o n g ya ng and Beijing. . 
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Part. Two : Korean War 







y 0 IHTELLISENCE MATTERS CONCERKING 
UNACCOUNTED FOR UiS. MILITARY PERSONNEL AT THE END 
, . OF THE KQREAN CONFLICT AND DTTRTwn „ COt t P WAR 


-i Pr ^f* d ** the Offie* of Senator Bob Smith 
Vice-C ha i rmen , Select C^mittee on BOW/MIA Affaire 


Moveaber 10, 1992 


the direction, of; President Xim 
U; Snag crosses the 38th parallel invading South Korea; 
beginning the Korean Conflict. 

June 27, 1950 — She United Motions Security Council passes 
• Resolution 83 recommending that Member States furnish 
Assistance ~totto:iRep«ibUc.of»ltorea -(South -Ito 
: Forces are imediately committed. • ; , • 

July 7, 1950 ~ The United Rations Security Council passes 

Resolution 84 recannuiing that the military forces provided 
— by_ Member states bemade available to a Onified Command - ; L 
2? d *JL?!^ D 5 it ? d authorizing that Command to use 

the United .Mations flag at its discretion in the course of 
- .•. , 8*.Sr;.ai^!; , M»|ber nation ground forces are 

committed under the command of U,S^ General 
; Douglas MacArthur. ' 


0ctqber3,;;i?5r- ~ 10 • telegram to Stalin in the Soviet Union, ^ 
''.- China^s >CoBBPinist , ’Par^^ Chairmen Mao Zedong states -Me have ; 
decided to send part of the armed forces into Korea, under 
***** 5* Volunteer Army, to do combat with the forces of 
America and to assist our Korean comrades. Me recognize 
this course of action. as necessary. •; ' 

October^ 13, 1950 In a telegram to China's Prime Minister Zhou 
Bnlai, then in Moscow seeking Stalin's support, Mao states, 
•**■ unanimo usly believe that having our troops enter 
*??**; ** *°** advantageous... Ifwe do not send troops/ 
allowing the toamy to press to the lain border and the 
arrogance of reactionaries at home to grow, this will be 
disadvantageous to all sides. Above all, it will be most 
disadvantageous to Manchuria; all of the South Manchurian 
electricity will; be threatened." • 

November 24, 1950 — By this date, the North Koreans are driven 
northward by the UK Mamber State forces under General . 
i MacArthur ami events River (the 

boundary between China and North Korea). 


• 1 . 
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November 26> ■ 1950 — A large Canaanift Chinese army, under Kao's . 
directive, invades the north in support of the North Koreans 
and help them drive the UN forc es sout h after much bi tter 
fighting; Thousands of Americans axe killed , wounded , . and , , 
captured during this Cqnauhist offensive, v 

January 1# 1951 — By this date, the North Korean-Chinese arny 
. has forced the UN forces back to the 38th parallel , and the 

iito-ene^ hands.;: 

March 12 >1951 -- Trench intelligence sources inform the tJ;S. Par 
East Command that "according to report valued C-3 and dated 
December 9 1950, 3,000 American PONs have been moved to the 
Korean border with China by December, 1950. The report adds 
that another 1,200 ? lightly wounded* American POWs had been 
placed at an Xir Defense hospital in An Tung, Manchuria. ' 

(how known as the Three Eastern Provinces of China. ) 

1 ( SouTcex 12 Mareh^l951 declassified„S.tate_Departaent . 7 Cal>le) 

March 14, 1951 -- A counteroffensive by the UN retakes Seoul. 

April 9 > 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that 

. , source --(still- classif ied:..ll'/l'0/9 2 )_haa-r^^rtod:Jthat^ r .lii 1:1L. 

•Officers captured in North Korea by the Chinese Communists 
are now interned in a former army prison in Mukden; 
Manchuria. Enlisted men are confined in concentration camps 
in T'unghua; The daily routine includes physical exercise, 
political training in Marxism and Leninism, and analysis of 
the Korean Nat by Communist political directors." The date 
ol information is early" April, 1951, according to CIA.,; CIA- 
notes that another report, SO-54598, had_ also referred to. 

. . U.S. POW camps in Mukden. ; • . . , , • 

(Sources S0617354, Central Intelligence Agency, partially, 
declassified, y . > 

May 8, 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that, 
according to a source, 25 American prisoners of war from 
Korea arrived in Canton by rail from Hankow at 6s 00 p.m. on 
April lly 1951 and were being held by 50 armed police and 
some plain-clothes men at facilities at Tung Bua Road. 
(Sources Declasslfed Report No. S063715, CIA) 

' On itoy 8, 1951, according to a 6 September 1951 CIA report, 
30 American prisoners of war depart Mukden, Manchuria for 
Hankow by rail. The prisoners are reported in good spirits 
and tidily dressed. (Sources CIA declassified report dated 6 

..■/'•■V/V September $951 j>Vv 

Kay 29, 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that, ^ 
according to a source, 45 American prisoners of war arrive^ 
in Canton at 6s00 p.m. on April 23, 1951 on two special cars 
of the Canton-Hankow Railroad, and were being held at . . 
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facilities on Tong Boa Road, it is reported that on tori! 

30, 1951 j Chinese Caenminist authorities in Peiping ordered 
r ------that-toeri'can7;P C We‘::he i dTat^?imgCfi^ 

; ; is further reported that at 3:00 a.n. on Hay 2 ; the POWs 
were moved in two trucks, accompanied by four armored cars ; 
to the Tashat'on Rail Station. (Source: Declassified CIA 
Report Ho. SO 65066. 29 Bay 1951) 

June 27, 1951-"- the Central Intelligence Agency reports that; 
according, to :a^epuoe 1951, Approximately 500 

, , American prisoner of war from Korea had arrived in Hankow, 

! • and on April 18th, some of then were paraded through the 

streets of Bankov under heavy guard . . . In Md-April, 60 

prisoners of war, ■most. ' of iihc» were Anfericah, arrived in 
; Canton via the Canton-Hahkow railroad, and Were being 
detained at facilities at Tung Bua road in Canton... In mid- 
June 1952, 52 American PONs from Xorea were still 

■■ ^r"inca'fC'ekited^ih~'the^haptttt“ dxurch^ on 7 Tim^ “ r: . ^ 

Canton.r /.- Vi ■ ■ 

(Source: Declassified CIA Report No. SO66740 dated June 27, 

: ^ ■’ --J-; ; •; l;- 1 . }/" 

n^yjrW52r=s-rH^ 

August 11, 1951 , Central Intelligence Agency rsports 

‘ information from a subsource that, according to a North ' 
Korean staff member of the State Security Bureau in Seoul on 
r 12 February 1951, "all American prisoners of war were sent! 

to camps in Mukden, Timghua, . and Antuhg Provinces of _ 

- Manchuria , where they were put to hard labor in . mines arid 
factories . V:( Note* February 12 is before the tl.N. forces 
retook Seoul on March 14, 1951) 

(Source: CIA Report No. S065823, declassified) 

In another Central Intelligence Agency report, a source 
states that *0a August 2, 52 American POtfs from Korea, who 
had been held in the Baptist church on Tung Hua Road, 

Canton, left Canton by train for Peiping via Hankow under 
guard of a platoon of Chinese Communist soldiers. * 

(Source: CZA Declassified Report No. S069870) 

August 22, 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that, 
according to a source, some 40 U.N. PONs in Canton, 
including British and American officers and enlisted men, 
have participated in 'propaganda tours and street 
demontrations" in Canton in early May, 1951. 

(Soturce: CIA declassified report Bo. SO70338) 

August 24, 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports that, 

. according to a source, *78 American prisoners of war are in 
a camp at Bo. 35 , Lane 1136 Tuyen Road, Shanghai. They have 
no freedom of Mov e m en t and are not free to talk. They must 
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; attend meetings daily to etudy : Ccnkunist doctrine • Camp 
officers are appointees, of the Bast China Bureau . and the v 

~ :" r East“China~Mili t y^ Area7^end"fo^ T Bnglish'“speakinc|^ 

Soviets." Ten names of alleged U.S. servicemen, written in 
Chinese# are provided "from a scrap of paper picked up in , 
the POW camp . • The identities are hot evaluated by CIA. 
(Sources 24 August 1951 declassified CIA report no. 

vr* ■” • v ; ; ^r H :vv : 'rr ' v .r: V-*- -r r 7- “-:r ■: ■’ .■ 

September 6# 1951 60 Aaerican prisoners: 0 reported 

being held in Canton as of aid- July# according to a CIA 
! source. (Note: According to another source (11 August 
1951 ) # 52 Aaerican PONs were noved . from Canton on August 2, 

. 1951 by rail to Peiping.) v "/V 

(Source: declassified CIA report dated 6 September is 51) 

September 27> 1951 Acc o rdi n g ;• tb a CIA sour ce# a s of late' 

" AugustV 1951#, "Nahy Aaerican prisoners of "wur are being used 
•, 'in- Peiping -for propaganda' purposes.". / y v ; - 

September 28# 1951 The Central Intelligence Agency reports 
information from a source that as of Mid-September 21 

; ; ChlS : 1ShMr'iT'' : 'r: 

Wuch'ang, Communist . China# and that their political v 
instruction is being carried out by a former Chinese student 
. in America and a Soviet major.' (Source: Declassified CIA ; 

: report No. S072900, dated 28 September 1951) . 

October 4 # 1951 — The Central Intelligence Agency reports , that 
according to . a source# :theVCh^ held; a meeting 

on August l r 1951 to celebrate Arsy bay. "During the 
'• meeting, 5 American prisoners of war# captured in Korea, • 
were escorted by Communists soldiers to the rostrum . Two of 
them addressed the gathering." (Source: Declassified CIA 
Report No. S073337, dated 4 October 1951. ) 

October 23# 1951 — 170 D.N. prisoners of war are reported by a 
CIA source to have arrived in Canton by train from Hankow on 
.October 3,1951; *■> 

(Source: CIA declassified report no. S074469) 

October 25# 1951 — A CIA source reports the existence of an 

American and British PON camp at Sha&sen, Canton# and lists 
Home of the names # in Chinese# of U.S.8th Army personnel. 
The names are not further evaluated by CIA. (Source: 
Declassified CXA report no. 6074807 dated 25 October 1951) 

October 27, 1951 — A CIA source reports that 125 American 

prisoners of war were observed walking to Antung# China on 
, the night; of March 25# 1951. (ddclaesified CU report) 

October # 1951 ~ Peace negotiations between the Communists and 
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til® D&ittd nations Ccammd continue P nnmun jon, Kor>& , 

December ,_195i !*T_Mie. Psychologicai ISteitagy Board under- . -A— 
President Trnman, in a Top Secret memorandum, makes the 
following observations concerning the question of forced 
repatriation; of Worth Korean and Chinese priabners of war, 

•in the contert of an e xch a n ge of PONa following the Korean 
■ Conflict: v"" r 

*Our .treatment of. Soviet and satellite enetriates has an 
unfortunate history, as you will recall; As a result of an 
agreement at lalta, the United States in the years 
imediately after World sar II assisted the Soviet Union in 
the repatriation of various categories of Soviet bloc 
persons— chiefly prisoners of warj escapees; .and displaced 
v persons. The result of our cooperation was that more than 
fror million Soviet citisens were returned to the Soviet 
— - onion and that tho u sa n ds were executed- or punished in other 
ways without regard to the condiUons which caused their 
displacement from Soviet-controlled territory. * • 

' *ln addition, persons escaping from the Soviet area after 
world . War II were-forcibly returned to- Soviet control' as a'" 
■ matter of U.S. policy up until well into 1948. This 
treatment of Soviet expatriates became well known to the 
populations Within the Soviet area; and, as has been well 
documented, became the cause of widespread despair • It , 
practically stopped the flow of defectors /and it would make 
- it very_dif ficult to wage effective psychological warfare 
-against the Red Amy la event of. war. u — 

"Our -policy was subsequently changed so that persons 
entering the Allied areas of Germany and Austria are no 
longer forcibly returned. The treatment ve have given 
defectors has, however, not beat sufficiently good or well 
publicised to erase the former picture. * 

•This is the background within which the question of 
forcible repatriation of Chinese and Borth Korean prisoners 
of war nist be examined, repetition of our previous mistake 
would disemrage defection by Chinese communist forces in 
.• any. future conflict. * 

f It would therefore in the long nm cost us more American 
lives than are involved in the exchange of prisoners 
. pmblam.* . ' • 

The Writer of the memorandum concludes stating: 

•Ihavelearned byway ofhearsay thatths President is 
informed cn this question and is inclinsd to oppose forcible 
• repatriation.* 



.(Source: declassified memorandum December, : 1951, Truman 

Presidenti al , Library) ^ ■.••••; ■ ? I ■'•'.• • ^ 

January; 1952 — Anny Captain Mel Gile oif the Far Bast Command 
' Liaison Group reports . that one of bis agents , had found that 
65 , U *S. POWa were being shipped by truck ahd rail from 
Pyongyang, North Korea to Chita, in the Soviet Union* Gile 
v states ithe U.S.- command cancelled aix strikes on the railway 
he reported would be carrying the PONs* (Source: 1990 Nash. , 

; ••..Tines: and:' USA Today interviews with Gile } i 

January 2, 1952 -- U.S. Army Intelligence receives information 
that more than 500 U.S. prisoners were in a camp in Tung ' . 
Kuan Ting, 10 miles east of Mukden; Manchuria "to be given 
short-term training pending transfer to the Soviet Union on 
order of central authorities ; "l; The same reports states that’ 

.r , ^494 .U*N POWs had been observed inside China since^Oecember,: 

: .".'.;i95li. /• ; . ■ "1^; " : '; V O' * ‘V- ■ 

January 4 ,. 1952 -r A CIA source reports thdt in mid-November, 
1951, * the U prisoners of war who had arrived in Canton 

on October 3 were removed and sa ntelsew herev Complete '■ ■■ " 

secrecy was iaintaihiSI during the move from Shamsen , Canton 
tb a destination unknown. * ■' 

(Source: declassified CXA report No. 79124 j 

January 5, 1952 ■*/ A CXA source reports that 13 American and 8 
_ British- prisoners of war were transferred by rail from 
Canton to Hankow.- CIA also reports they have another report 
of U*S. POWs in the Canton area "performing hard labor on 
airfields." v ' 

(Source: 5 January 1952 CIA declassified report;) 

February 6, 1952 -- A CIA source reports . that around December 27, 
1951, "the Chinese Communists moved 300 U.S. POWs. . .into a 
concentration camp near Tat'ung. The prisoners are under 
the instruction of Europeans* CIA reports that the report 
is possibly a fabrication as the information appears 
:'f doubtful; 

(Source: CIA declassified report dated 6 February 1952) ; : 

February 14, 1952 A CIA source reports that about the first 
week of January, the Chinese Communists were parading U.S. 
captives (prisoners of war) in Paoshan, Tuxrnan Province, for 
propaganda purposes. The source reports the C o mm un ists 
pointed the U.S* soldiers to the spectators, saying "these 
are the people we fvt been fighting -- and have conquered. • 
(Source: CIA declassified report dated 14 February 1951) 

February 19,; 1952 The declassified "post-agenda discussion" 
suggested notes for a meeting of the Psychological Strategy 
• Board 'Under President Truman state: . 
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"Subjects The Strattgic ; Sigriif icance of Involuntary POW 
• Repatriation in Korea. 

"At the present time, there is no widespread active concern 
™_^ n „t^ 1 -u7S^pn~the^question^o£"pd*sible~£ailtire^bn^the^part"~ 
of the; Chinese to return all American prisoners; But 
articles now beginning to appear in the press raise the 
, specter that the Is Sue night be presented to tfee American 
public at an " exchange • of Chinese lives for American lives.*. 
Shouldthisdevelop,itisliJcelythatthepubHcoutcry 
would obscure the basic moral issue and jeopardise the 
effectiveness of the U.S. policy decision." 

•At the present time, it appears that the Department of 
State and the Department of Defense are engaged in the 
collection and careful analysis of the facts pertaining to 
■ this problem; Preliminary indications are that perhaps 
3,000 Chinese and up to 10 percent of the North Korean POWs 
will fall within the category of those whose return to their 

. reasons. do not. wish to. be repatriated.- • . 

(Source: Declassifed notes from Truman Library 19 February 
; , 1954 — » U.S. Psychological Strategy Board : 

March, 1052 i* Admiral R.E. Libby, U.S. negotiator in Korean 
advises' his communist counterparts, •Ion denied that you 
: hold in Korea more than 11,500 prisoners whose names you 
gave us. . .Ton denied that you ever held any of our captured 
personnel outside Korea.,. we have evidence which clearly 
convicts on both counts’. . Earlier, he states "We have 
- ; convincing evidence you are holding prisoners in retention 
camps outside Korea without i^rting them to our side." ; 

Libby had further stated "a number of captured c om mu nist 
soldiers have told of escorting UN prisoners to camps in 
China." Libby states one of the captured Communist Chinese 
soldiers "described in detail a prisoner of war processing 
center in Harbin (deep in Central Manchuria] to which he had 
helped escort captured United Rations personnel. The 
soldier stated he had seen •more than 1,000 UN prisoners - 
Americans, South Koreans and others ~ at the Harbin 
processing' camp."'' 

(Source: South China Morning Post March 9, 1952) 

April 15, 1952 -** The Central Intelligence Agency reports, that 
according to a source, "In November, 1951 about 50 American 
prisoner of war were brought under guard from Shanghai to 
Hangchow# and were taken to Maochiafou and placed in the 
detention center there.* The report further states that as 
of February 10, 1952, 15 of them were taken elsewhere, 
leaving only 35. Maocbiafou is reported as "probably near 
Hangchow." 
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.'•V (Source: CIA report dated 15 April l952, declassified) . 

May 2, 1952 The Central Intelligence Agency reports; that 

according to a~ source, *ih v April 1952, there were 3fTV~ ” • 
American prisoner of war at the Maochiiafou Camp. The 
following is a partial list of the ABericans,"’: Mo 
evaluation of the names is done by CIA (Source: CIA 
declassified report dated 2 Kay i952);V'fy'y ; 

june 13, 1952 — B-29 is downed by a soviet XIG over the Sea of 
japan. (Source: Z)oDr Russian Archives. ) r ~ 

July. 1? | 1952 — The Central Intelligence Agency, in a report 
from a still classifed source, states: • 

•in May, 1952 , the War Prisoner Administrative Office in 
P Pyongyang. ..under the control of an intelligence Officer 
attached,.. tothegeneral:headguai*^^^ 

Eastern Military District/ controlled prisoner of war camps 
in Manchuria and North Korea. The office, formerly in . . 
..Mukden (Manchuria), employed 30 persons, several of vhom . 
were English-speaking Soviets . ” \'V : 

"The office had developed three types of prisoner Of war 
/ camps/ Camps termed" -peace camps " detained persons who 
exhibited pro-Communist leanings , and . Were characterized by 
considerate treatment of the prisoners and the staging 
within the camps of Communist rallies! and . meetings . ?■ . " 

i "Reform camps r all, of_ which are in Manchuria, detained anti- 
J- .Communist prisoners possessing- certain, technical skills . 
Emphasis at these camps was on redoctrination of the 
; prisoners.**';.: v 

•Normal prisoner of war camps, all of which were in North 
Korea , detained prisoners whom the Communists will exchange . 
Prisoners in the peace and reform carps will not be 
exchanged. Officials of North Korean prisoner of war camps 
sent reports on individual prisoners to the War Prisoner 
Adaisiistrative Office. Cooperative prisoners were being 
f transferred to peace camps •• 

•On 6 January 1952, four hundred Qnited States prisoners, 

. including three hundred Negroes, were being detained., .in 
. . Mukden, Manchuria. . .All prisoners held there, with the 
exception of three second lieutenants, were enlisted 
personnel. . .The prisoners, dressed in Communist Chinese Army 
unifons were not required to work. • • two hours of 
indoctrination were conducted daily by staff members of the. 
Northeast Azaty Conaahd . Prisoners were permitted to play 
, basketball in, . the c ourty ard" 

(Source: CIA Report No. SO 91634, dated July 17, 1952) 
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“"““s *■— “• -« 


January 2,7l951'~Desp 19SF Beport by President 

Bo * rd ' tJ.sTsenator Riley iir 

toldbytbeDapartatnt of Defense that '■no ihfozaation is 
a vailab le which would enable the Department of Defense to ■' 
P»PW » «UtlsUc a l aa d d..cripti?T«counrof thS 
ultimata fata of thaaa individuals altar thair rauatriatiem 
k° S oylt authogltiasparauant to tha baas of thaTaltdv 
■ ^g*-** **^* ** Paeawbar, 1>51, in diacataing the quaation 

® J, iorcad xapatriatipo for. xoroan WarPOR»,*tatas thatf our 
nilUon Roaaiana at tha and Of World War II ware forcibly 
cant back, and that thousand* of than ware aubaeguantlv ' 

■ axacutad and pimiahod hy. the Russians. ... ■ 

(Sonrca: Oaf ansa Department latter datad January 3, 1953) 

aircraft;,!*, shot, down in. . 

tha South China Saa. A B.S. Coact Guard Seaplane crashes 
during raccua operations in the vicinity. According to the 

«9*9*l '**'■ operations for 

S^®2 i *w d 2 fcti9 “ c W d * «» D.S. latar txpresaas the 
belief that personnel fnn these: incidents fall into 
Coesaunist custody (Sourest 5 May 1954 Defense Departnent 
summary) ;r. ■; y" 

February 24 , 1953 — An Amy Combined Command for Reconnaissance 
^ Activities Korea meaorandunstates: . 

“ 'The following information was received from Ministry of - 
. f hirs; R«public of L / 

originally came from Rationalist Chinese Embassy V 

"According to reliable information, the Ctamntnist Chinese 
Forces have transferred UH PORs to Russia in violation of 
the Geneva Conference, These PORs will be specially trained 
at Moscow for espionage work. PCWs transferred to Moscow 
art grouped as follows: British 5, Americans io # Canadians 
3/ and 50 more from various countries." 

•Russia has established a Higher Informant Training Team at 
Oran, Bodasong (phonetic) in Siberia in October, 1952. 500 
persons are receiving training, one third of them women. 
Japanese constitute the largest group and the others are 
Korean, Filipinos, Burmese, and American.” 


She date of ihfoi 
1952a" 


ation is given as -October - 22 Dsceaber 


Comments in this report by the U.S. Army Combined Command 
for Reconnaissance Activities, Korea state: 
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‘•This office has received sporadic -reports of PONs being 
moved to the USSR since the very inception of the 
ho«tiXities in Korea. These reports came ; in great volume 
.-“-- lArough rthe-earHer Bpnths-of-the-vary- aad-thw-tapered-off - 
to a standstill in early 1951 > being revived hy a report 
from January of this year (1953) . It is definitely possible 
that such action is being taken as evidenced by past 
experience with Soviet authorities . All previous re ports 

r. state! ; PONs .. who... are . eoved to the USSR are technical 

specialists Who are esployed in aines # factories; etc. This 
: is the first report that they are being used as espionage 
agents that is carried by this office. * . 

(Source: U.S. Arsy Combined Command report dated 24 Peb.53) : 

April 20-26; 1953 — Peace talks are resumed and Operation Little 
i. Switch, the first prisoner exchange; takes place. The 
Communists release 600 United Nations "sick and wounded* 
prisoners. The United Nations releases 6,000 "sick and 

. f ^„_%toim d ed"t' CojnB uhi B t~.pri* 0 ners 

May, 1953 Esquire Magasine reports that the Foreign News 
. Service had obtained information from a -reliable* source 
they encountered in 1952 that American POWs were being 

■“ ‘t- screened :by r Chinese^and~Soviet^persohnel %dio spo)ce f luent 

English, The source reports that an initial decision to 
keep these POWs back or place then in POW cas^s on the North 
Korean side of the Talu River was made during this: initial 
screening, The source reports that very important personnel 
were flown id the USSR, while others were shipped by rail to 
. -the Soviet Union for further processing.-. The Foreign News 

^ Service -.reportS’"t^at they have,, no. way! of confirming, the ■ 

story, but that the extensive detail- pf ^ided‘ biwught th^ 
to the conclusion that the information was accurate. 

July 15, . 1953— The Central Intelligence Agency reports 
information from a source that "In late May, 1953> V . 
approximately 1,500 United Nations prisoners of war were 
confined in a camp at Tungchutin, Tientsin/ in Communist 
China. The majority of these prisoners of war were American 
Marine officers and men who were sent to this camp after 
recovery from wounds . • CIA comments that -a POW camp once 
tentatively accepted ! in Tientain, was dropped from available 
listings in January, 1953 because of a lack of recent v 
reports concerning it. * 

(Source: CIA declassified report dated 15 July 1953) 

July 22, 1953 During the peace negotiations, the Communists 
report they are holding 12,763 prisoners to be repatriated. 

July 27, 1953 — The Armistice Agreement is signed between, the 
. communists and the U.N. Forces at Panmuhjom, Korea. A 
Military Armistice Commission', a temporary Neutral; Nations 

!/•■ "• ' !•' .if-." 
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Repatriation CaaniK8ion> and a Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission are established to enforce the terns of the 

..i__i'„ 7 -.... : .aanistice. Bo.;foxSal_peace .treaty ; is- ever^ concluded 

Paragraphl3foftheAxmistice Agreement provides for the 
voluntary repatriation of POWe and for the repatriation of 
,'reoaine.' . .V'.-, 

July 29, 1953 in R*-50; with a crafir of IT ^ 

down by Russian ICG-15 jets over the Sea of Japan. An 
American vessel rescues the co-pilot who had parachuted, v 
The U.S. Government informs the Soviets that "it appears 
highly likely that the other; crewm e mbers survived and that 
they were possibly rescued by the Soviet vessels . * 

August 5, 1953 ~ Operation Big Switch commences with the 

exchange of PCWs 'desiring repatriation- by both sides. The 
— r-tMted-liations4CQamandTbegihs-the^trahsfer~of-?5y823-POHs-:-' 
directly to the Communists in the demilitarised zone (DM2) . 
The CoasmniSts begin the transfer of 12,773 Allied POWs 
(3,597 U.S. POWs ) in . return*. 

August 6,^1953 — The ~ Coaoander - in Chief of the -United ^ Rations ^ r 
Command General Mark Clark returns to Washington from Korea, 
after signing the Armistice on July 27th. He holds a news 
conference at the Pentagon, which is covered by the Hew York 
Tines as follows: 

- “ -General Clark pledged to press the Communists for further - 
- -information on the additional-troops he believed they held 
arid for a possible exchange. Be said that he pointed out 
the wide , discrepancy between his information and that - .. .\ 
supplied by the Ccmmnist on prisoners during the truce 
negotiations. He had been advised by his superiors in the 
Pentagon,, he said, not to delay the armistice negotiations 
over the discrepancy but to reserve the privilege of later 
protest. This will be done, the general said, first at the 
Military Armistice Commission, and, if there is no 
satisfaction there, later at the political conference that 
will follow. General Clark, stating that the only thing 
that the Communists respected was force, declared in a 
detailed discussion of the prisoner questions" 

’’They respect force and 1 know of no way except through 
political and diplomatic means of getting any reaction from 
them on this prisoner of war question other than the 
: application of force, which is not in the cards, in my 

opinion," said Clark. 

"Conceding that Azsy authorities in the Pat Bast could hot 
prove that additional US soldiers and airmen are being held 
captive.. ., General Clark said there nevertheless remained 
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: ‘other information that lMds us to believe that they have 
• m ore*" ' : : y i'S f : , 

"We do have certain evidence that indicates that there' are 
. additional prisoners alive who sbould.be returned, and I- ; 
assure you # as Commander in Chief # while I asi there , X will 
press that in the military and political conferences," Clark 
■■'deelai^VVr^ 

At the sa»e press conference, General Clark announces his 
retirement effective October 31/ 1953. / 

(Sources pew York Times article dated August 7, 1953 ) 

August ?, 1953 — General James A. Van Fleet, C omman der of the 
U.S. 8th Anny in Korea, ;.statess _ 


missing in action in Korea are still alive." 

Auaust 7. 1953 — Communist controlled radio in Peiping, China 
— retorts that Onited nations PCWs had now been informed that 
™ :th^^ : 
prisoners of war do not wish to be repatriated directly, the 
Edited nations would be informed of the number^-as 
possible." (Source: New Tork. Times, 7 August 1953, Tokyo 
. . byline, same day) />' 

August 10, 1953 A Combined Command for : Reconnaissance 
^/Activity,;. .Korea Army„MemqrM4um 

' . V *A. A compilation of reports indicate that daring the past. ’ 
two years, several PCWs have been transferred from PCM camps 

■> in north Korea to points in Hanchuria, China, and Siberia . 
These points include Mukden, Harbin, Antung, Tench eng, 
Chl amu sso, Miens len . Peiping, Shanghai, Chungking, Timesm, 
v'V Canton. .e" ' 

•B. Figures show that the total number of^HIAs 

captured less those to be US repatriated leaves a balance of 

over 8V000 unaccounted for.* ■ • ./■ - . • 

(Source: declassified 10 August 1953 Army Memoranda*) 

August 31, 1953 ~ «ie Assistant Staff,, C2 weeiyed a 

memorandum from, the Ao«y General Staff 
personnel -believed not desiring repatriation.-. She . 
information is admitted :?from interrogation Big Switch 
repatriates inclusive to 23 August 1953.* 

(Source: 31 August 1953 Aray memorandum) 

September 1, 1953 - Hhe “itelligence ProcMsingBoard, 

Headquarters, S.S. Army Forces, Far Bast (ABV) prepares a 

•• " ■■■■'' ' ' V'"- : . ■; ■. ■ • 12 




«««*. *ri«oners of War vho 

have, "elected **> refuse repatriation . • The infoznation Is 

, ® > , e report further states that ranch of the information is : . 
to'evaltate?"* hearsay and consequently quite difficult 

. ;. (Source: . 1 Septeaber [.life, lay Heaorandua) ; • 

Septeaber 6, ; .i953>- B»e' i^ted 'ittioaa 'ta^aii 'and'^the".'’' ' 

Coamaiets aaaonnce that repatriation (Operation Big Switch) 
*? ?*»”} c ”j , * cte<> f .I pdiv idnala who had elected to be 
returned. (Sources 12/22/53 Meao to SecArny iron Ass. Sec. 

.. : ***5:) 'i; ■ 

Septeaber. 9, 1953 ~ The Dnited lations rnm*..** presents a list 
to^the Caaaunists of 3,404 O.H. and South Korean personnel 
still unaccounted for. The list includes the naaes of 944 ' 

personnel, of 'which 610 were Army. “it is “'liter :rr T 

repo rted t hat General Mark «. Clark handed over the list to 
tte Canonists demanding that they be returned "or else." 

Clark is report ed to say that the list ins • cospiled . 
iron statements of the caaaunists themselves, radio 

prisoners • ca^s , or frea the observations of foster 0 ;n. 

of "** m prisons. (Soure: 31 Deceaber 1953 
tosta) * e, **® e ' Bbws Article, by Joseph T. McLaughlin, 

Septeaber 12, 1953 — Conaunist correspondent Burchett indicates 
tnat the Chinese Canonists continue to re tain in a non- 
prisoner of var status certain Suited states Air Force' ■ . 
personnel, alleged tb have overflown Chinese territory. 
Burchett indicates that their return aust be sought through 
diplaaatic negotiations. (Source: March 5, 1954 state 
Departaent aeaoraadua) 

Septeaber 15, 1953 Ccaaani st broadcasts over the Governaent- 
^fPiaa radio state that the 3,400 roster from 
^5 1 S , f,? ,U 2L Co ! ,,,iad ^ u **■*•* <“«» i« designed by the 

*15 *>* £act **** the Allies 

are forcibly detaining prisoners on our side." 

(Source: Heir York Haas, Tokyo byline. Sept. 16, 1953) 

Septeaber 21, 1953 — The Canonists, in response to the 

^te^er 9th US Message, state that 518 of the 3,404 had 
already been repatriated, and another 380 had previously 
been ad to the OH as dead, escaped, or already 
returned, *o idantifieation of these individuals is Bade by 
. naae or nationality, tho ugh the O.S. ‘subsequently learns on 
October 3rd that 112 of the total figure were Aaericans. 
..(Source: 12/22/53 Heao to Secda? frca Ass. SecAray, 4/29/53 
Aray Assistant Chief of Staff sMaprandua) 
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On the same day, the Communists submit e roster of 98,742 
POWs for whom they demand an accounting (15, 4 Chinese and 

September 23, , 1953— The United nations Command turns over 
22,604 r non-repatriates " (ie: POWs who had refused 
repatriation) to the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
; ' C«fflftiS8iOn. r . yiv ; c-;' • • t;.;-; / 

September 24 , 1953 >- The Communists deliver 355 United Nations 
Command •non-repatriates" (23 U.S.) . 

September 25, 1953. — • The ti.N. Command makes a second demand for 
the accounting of the 3,404 UN/South Korean unaccounted for 
personnel stating that the first reply was completely 
unsatisfactory. 

OrtobS^sr iSSB ^ TfieTCOTDronists^^ counSw the 

1953 demand by referring to a list of 98,783 names of 
Cossnunists who they claim are being held in .United Nations 
‘ custody.; , ■ y.;/ y ; y y yy \}V' ; ■■ 

"'~7v ' r:, i!h&y aiio?^ 

Command personnel of the 3,404 UNC total referred to on . 

September 21, 1992. The Communists state 112 of the total , 

were U.S. personnel who had either died, escaped, or were 
released at the front, (the U.S. privately notes that 70 of 
the 112 names had been reported as dead by U.S. returnees at 
Operation Big-Switch.) .• ;y'\y:yy •••. 

. .7 (Source: 31 December 1953 message from. CINCUNC ) , 

October 20, 1953 — The Communists by letter to the Commander in * 
Chief of the United Nations Command claim that they have 
accounted for the 899 UNC personnel (on October 3rd), and 
demand that the UN Command account for their September 21st 
list of 98,000 POWs. (Source: 31 December 1953 CINCUNC Memo) 

November 21-23, 1953 — Three former members of the Republic of 
Korea Army, escaped through the demilitarized none ’and 
reported to the United Nations Command that Communists still 
• 'held large numbers of prisoners of par." y:' 

The United Nations Command protests in the Military 
Armistice Coasoission and demands that the Communists "hand 
over to the custody of the Custodian Forces of India all ; 
those prisoners that your side. still retains.*'. ;.v 

December 1, 1953 — The Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission ; 
declines to conduct an investigation into the allegations of 
y y the' three Koreans who. escaped on November 23t, 1953 
concerning large numbers of PONs still being held. 
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December . 7 » , *953 The U.M. Representative to the, Military 

. v, . Amastice Coamission requests the Ceasnunist side' "to agree to 
- . „ _ ^.im»mal...inyestigatioa_of ..the evidence-given - by the^ ^ 
three detectors.. The Communist side rejedts the proposal; \ 

The . comunists again reiterate their denand that the United 
«5 t i$5 s «^ oanianc * aeeoun t for the persons on the list of 
, - ■ 1953 °° Co ® Bunist P0H personnel presided on September 21 

December 10, 1953 The. senior Dnited States meaber of the 
. . Military Armistice Commission charges the Communists with 
-^*olato» pf the Armistice by retaining custody of prisoners 
• desired repatriation. The ; Communists- counter 

With a demand for the accounting of 27,000 prisoners of war 
•illegally reieased by President Rhee with assent of the 
touted Nations Forces.. 

December K, . 1953 Two additional Koreans escape to South Korea 
and confirm the statements made by the three escapees in 
November that prisoners were still being held by • the 
■ • Communists * 'VV •i/:-:'.; : :k ' v 

December 16, 1953^ Verification of the 2.;Koreans who escaped on 
^ cen ?®? . as bona-fide members of the Republic of Korea 
Army is made. F- 

December 18, 1953 The British Government offers to make on 
behalf of the Unified Command an approach to the- Chinese 
_ Cpmaunists at Peiping to seek. the return of United: Nations ; 

• . T Command persowiel who pay -still be_ in Communist custody. 

(Source: 5 March 1954 State Department memorandum) 

U -S. News and World Report writes that 944 Hissing Gi f s have 

• hecome slave laborers in Communist hands. The report states 
that “there is substantial evidence now, for example, that a 
number of American prisoners were marched through the 
streets of Mukden, deep inside Manchuria, in a victory 
parade. As far as is known here, none of those men has 
returned. No repatriated prisoner has said he participated 
in that parade... There are (also) reports from returning 
Japanese prisoners , repatriated this month from Russia, that * 
some Americans have been seen in a prison not far from 

■ Moscow.* 

December 22, 1953— » Secretary of State John Foster Duiles 

instructs the U . S . Commander in Chief of the United Nations 
Command to * continuously press Communist members of the 
Military Armistice Commission to account for missing 
personnel.* (Source: Letter to Secretary of- the Army from 
Assistant Secretary of the Army.) 
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•rhe State Department also inform# the conmander , in-Chief of 
the United haiione Caaoand that the British ■- throuuh^their 
~ PoreigirOf flcevin~Peiping- wlil-aeelc^to-c^fira-^of f iqial~~ 
•reports that Communist China Is holding in ciwtody United 
Nations personnel ; in China. ( Source : Ibid. ) . 


' ii 1953 -- Assistant Secretary of the Army , . 

v- Milton! asks the Aroy Chief of Staff to proyide inf ormation 
•cohcernina 610 Army personnel listed as prisoners, of war .. 

. ; : and sUli:;^*^ 

for information on educational,: backgrotWr t»dmi^l , . 

' StSdSltiSsi and if they 

4-SSrn ^uKCADtihle to communist, indoctrination* (Source: 

12/22/53 letter to Chief of Staff from Army Ass. Secretary) 

in a memorandum to the Department of the 

Chief of the United N atio ns Command : ,v 


makes the following points i 

•Question of tactic* to b* mployad in pressuring Conmunists ; 
ira accenting of about 3,400 TOC POWs has blunder 
continuous studj- here since the conclusion of Operation Big 

' T; Switch7“T : ' : , : £7. 7 • ^ ; •• .r:r. ; rr- ,• 7 

•During the period Septaabet 9 , ,1953 to date, the . 

. Nations Ceemumd has. presented the Connuniats^witb lists of, . 
Sited Nations Cosnand personnel vho are-believed to J*» or 
pay- have been,, in their custody. (Notei includes 965 tl.S. 

. personnel)* 7 ' * ; ' '..-.--V 7' 7 : ; • 7777 •- 7 ; V 77 7 

•/•On September 21, 1953, the CcmBunists submitted a_roster of, 
SB 742 POWs f or whom they demand an accounting* After ; . 

PW 1 B, we have as of December 26 , 
1553 been able to establish reasonably accurate .7 

identification as follows, none of which has yet been given 
to the Cosanunists* ;''77;V 

(1) Duplications, 668 . . A,- • 

42V Escaped i Chiness, 50 Korean, ; 26, 803 

(3) Expatriated daring Little Switch: 

V - Chinese, 15 Korean, 332 

<5> assstiss 

J‘l ESS. C iit J iluW« m»» M UMr «»»*• l« 

:ia:agg»?S Sfe 

(10) Status not yet d etermine d , 6 r 6 SS* (Total, 58 # *** * 

Mi ' shall' "be ' able to complete identification .of the 

«£■ 

■ 7 K ■■7 ' A- : ' ; 7 ■ u 
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confl.iet when POW registration was not full? established.. ; 

J^j_,»?lj0u C ^_^yp4i^^aotlii^-fg6in-tha •CpnnBunists-0n-accbttn^ihg_fpg_y..^ 

the 3400 UNC: personnel , unless we axe; willing to provide them 
v with the inf oznation they have demanded; while we may . 

' realise- asset public benefit by a reiteration of our demands , 
they can produce a logical argument that we must do 
likewise. • .11 we account for the 98,000, they nay submit 
additional lists with jait enough accuracy to keep, us on the 
. defensive interminably. : If we continue to demand accounting 
of UNC personnel , they can move further to demand return of • 
additional alleged POWs, and fro® there to civilians (of 
whom there axe hundreds of .thousands in South; Korea .)* 

•At the conclusion of Operation Big Switch, the Communists 
retorted they had returned all UNC POWs desiring 
repatriation. 1 Xt is highly unlikely they would now return 
- ~ ~ ^y^additionhl~pert^ be^holding , , since _- v 

■they would be hard put to develop a logical reason for their 
retention . Be, on the other hand, have no way to force them 
to do so. Our only bargaining weapon - a weak one at tiiat ; - 
■ is answering this- demand for the 98,000^ • v 

•Regardless . of our efforts , . the Communists will , in the end,:; 
give us oiay that infbiMtion idvich they wish to supply, 

■ ■ when they want to." v/jv 

'«jn view of the above, it is extremely doubtful that either 
•.’-an' accounting or recovery of PNC personnel will resul v from 
further demands on the Communists or by the exchange of_ 
lists t: However, we are prepared: to adopt^the : 

course of actions • . .we shall inform the Communists in the 
Military Armistice Commission that we are prepared to submit 
an accounting (as soon as the list can be properly . . 

prepared). Before handing it oror, wwtU dwand that a 
satisfactory accounting be first supplied for the 3,427 PNC 
naihes. If the Communists are interested, they will 
undoubtedly refuse to produce the PNC list without a 
simultaneous receipt of their rosters . We will have to 
agree , realizing that we shall probably find their ^ - 

accounting wholly unsatisfactory. Prom this point, we feel 
•ore eertall awe into the uwal °* charg. and 
counter charges without any real results obtainable, 
reguest your comments and/or concurrence on course of action 
proposed..** 

Jaauaiy 12, 1954 - »• DepartMnt o£ th. toy ecmv^r* «« jiw. 
“3 th. State end Defes*. Departaenta to the Coroand er in^ 
Chief of the Baited Batioaa Ccraand concerniaj hi. DweBber 
31 , 1953 message.: • The, message states:, " 

•1. State and Defense agencies report continuing interest 




' ' 5 being expressed by congressional end private sources. 

2. Nevertheless, both departments agree with, your analysis 
.... — jjjjj - yogx- viewpoints- and-in -probable -undesirable — - 

• developments. 

3. therefore, auggest that the course of aetlon you _ . 

■ outUnedbe held in abeyanee pending farther study in' 
Washington.* 

(Sourest 12 JanuaryX954 Aray massage to CIHCTmcy 


January 16> 1954 -*** iaranft»:to the Bygetagyor the Army 
Assistant Secretary of the Any writes under the . ••• 

SadiSg. =?he Unaccounted. for Americans Believed To Be Still 
Held Illegally By The Ccmnunistat 

l There are approximately 954 United , States personnel 

falling into this group. What the Depaxt»snt of the Art^ 

~ ^d^e^SterestS^agencies- is doing about-their^recove^ 
falls into. two parts, first, the direet efforts of the TOC 
Military 3— ■ ties Commiasion to obtain an accurate 
, fc^SSnJSd second, f ^rt. ^th. 62 of^etoy, both 
overt and covert, to locate, identify, e«r recover these 

" : iidividMliV _ <S2isnahinganint^iveef£ort_ throughits---. 

information collection systss world-wide, to obtain ■ . 
information on these people and has a plan for clan^esttoe 

action to obtain the recovery of a»e or more to esti^Ush 

the case positively that prisoners are still being held by 
the Communists. . .The direct efforts of the TOC ere being . 
held in abeyance pending further study of the problem by the 

.;:, r state.pepa«BBrt.*-;.:.:V : y :y ,..;L £ £, : 

2. A further complicating factor in ^ ^*5“ 

continue to carry these personnel in a missing status is 

costing overonenilliondollars annually. h**®®* 

. necessary at some future date to drop then from our records 
as "missing and presumed dead.* 


(Sources 16 January 1954 
Army) 


memorandum to Secretary of the 


January 18, 1954 — The U.H. Representative to the toUtaqr_ 
JUxistice Cram is sion again requests the. Nsutral Nations 
Supervisory Comaission to investigate charges that , the 
Communists were withholding prisoners of ear. (Sourest 29 
January 1954 Any msmorandum) . . 


January 22, 1954 — The Jfflsy responds to the Da“£“ 23rd_ 
bluest from the Assistant Secretary^* the A*jrog_the 

breakdown by certain categories "of 610 Any , personnsi 

listed as prisoners of war still unaccounted for by 
Communist Forces • ■ 
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January 26, 1954 -- Again, the UNCMAC requests the HNSC to 
: investigate charges that prisoners of v&r were being . 
withheld by the Caanmnists . » , ^ 

January 27, 1954 -- X Japanese repatriate from POW Camp #21 at 
Khabarovsk from 1950 .«* 1953 reports the following to the * 
U.S . representatives in Tokyo. He states that during the 
period April -Hay* 1953, he : '■heard from Soviet guards, 
prisoners and laborers that the crew of arsdlitary plane 
shot down by . Soviets was in Khabarovsk prison. * (Source: 
Declassified Report Ho. 1835 from Air force filed 
portions still redacted) , 

January 28, 1954 - The Chief of Staff of the Army instructs that 
a memo, be prepared , by the Secretary of the Army 
* . ." recommending that the Secretary of Defense forthwith : 
propose that the Ihiit^ States Government officially and 

„_^^._.piibUclyl.press_for^a^CoBnnuni8t accounting~of .nissing..J. 

; American. military personnel.* (Source: 28 Jan. : *54 

/memorandum) s - •/y 'y.'' 

January 29, 1954 . After coordinating with Army, Navy, Air 

L i i.:_:y6rce,~..the’-.'As'si$tant-CU.ef-,of'..Staff ,.'..'G«3--.prop08es'.-three 

courses of action to be undertaken, other than those already 
undertaken by the Xilitaxy Armistice Commission, to gain a 
/•Communist Accounting. of Hissing UNC Personnel.*: , 

. *1,. Seek the release Of personnel through the diplomatic 
; efforts of.:; the • United: Kingdom;.; V/r:: 

2v ln;the United Nations General Assembly , charge the . 7 

Governments of Communist China 'and North Korea with a 
: violation, 'of. the Armistice Agreement,.' - ■ ' 

3. Release to the press a joint State-Defense public 
■ announcement.* . . vvV : 

Under item #1, it is noted that a disadvantage is that * to 
obtain the release of US personnel , the United States would 
almost certainly have to pay a "price*. Such "price* could 
be acknowledgment of violations of the Manchurian borders, 
admission of *germ warfare*) withdrawal of support for the 
Nationalists Government Republic of China on Formosa, • 
admission of Red China and North Korea to the United 
:. . Nations. '. •• . y '.T./';,y 

Under item #2, it is noted that a disadvantage is that it 
"would almost certainly assure that any individuals still 
alive would never live to return to the United States and 
that it would offer an opportunity to the Coemranists to 
demand in turn an accounting for 98,742 personnel on their 
side. Efforts tb answer this demand would evoke violent 
protests from the ROK and the Nationlist China Governments . * 

■ " y /-y. 19 
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Under item #3* it is noted that UNC evidence concerting the 
survival of : 944 Americans "is based on letters written home 

--““-by-prisoners r'prisoner-ofrwar-intiMjrbgatioiiS'r-questipiiing-of- 
returnees communist radio broadcasts , and the actual 
circumstances of their disappearance from UK Command . 

1 ■•control.*;','. \ .• : : 

Februnry 5 # 1954 — A reliable friendly foreign intelligence 
service reports to the U.S. information. they had received 
from a Turkish source traveling in Central Asia • The 
source, ebb had been interrogated in Turkey, states that 
while at Mukden, Manchuria, he **aw several coaches full of 
Europeans who were also taken to the USSR. They were not 
Russians.;. Source passed the coaches several times and heard 
them talk in a language unknown to him.” Source states that 
one of the coaches was full of wounded Caucasians who were 
not speaking at all. (Sources Charity Interrogation Report 
'r“No;6l$^refereneed^in“dedlaissified^eables~da t ed"23^Ha r ch~ 
i?54) ■,/ .I,;; : ';?v ..;>■/ /Vi;:.: 

February 8, 1954 ""-Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens sends 
a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense. .Stevens 
ricommeiMls that meetings r ocemr with'^ ^ 
formulate plans "for the initiation of; diplomatic •; 

; negotiations through the offered assistance of the United 
Kingdom. • Stevens also recommends releasing a joint State- 
Defense public announcement, "now held in abeyance by the 
Operations Coordinating Board, to reassure the families; 
concerned and the American people that our Government is . * ;• 

■\ toeing all feiasiblei 'action in seeking an accounting^ for the 
^ as prisoners of war in the Korean 

. conflict." 

Following the sending of this memorandum, an informal 
conference is held with representatives of the three 
Services, Defense^ and State. ;rit was agreed that by 
memorandum the State Department would describe in some 
detail what diplomatic actions would be initiated by the 
United Kingdom, and would seek Defense concurrence in such 
an approach.* 

February 23, 1954 — Seventy wives and mothers of U.S. PCR/MIAs 
from the Korean Conflict travel to the United Rations in Mew 
Torki They art mot received by either the UH General 
Secretary or the U.S. Ambassador to the U.K. They are told 
by the General Secretary's assistant, "The UM has no 
authority over the f or^gn affairs of member states . V 

March 5, 1954 — Xn a letter to the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, Frank Kash, the As»istant Secretary of State Halter 
Robertson states that they have no objection to the December 
18, 1953 British offer to make an approach to the Chinese 






Communists at Peiping to seek the return of UKC personnel 
Mho nay still be in Communist custody . It is noted that 
vthere arej.8 BSAF^persqnnei who haye_been-retained whose 
return should be sought through diplomatic negotiations . 
Departaent of Defense concurrence in this proposal is 
requested. The letter further notes that the Defense 
Department had already signed off on an approach being 
undertaken by the British on behalf of 11 non-tTNC Navy anci 

Coast Guard personnel missing on January 18 , 1953. 


March ,9 f 1954 — During a classified . session of a Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations the Senators are told the following 
by the Department of Defense concerning numbers of pows and 
MIAs from the Korean Nar (transcript now declassified)! 


S&teask Trenail* (G-2 Department of Defense): -v..on the 

for air services, that there mere 1,012 persons where there 
was evidence that they were alive, that they had been alive 
at One time in Communist hands i\ Also,, oh that same day of 
those whom the Adjutant General had listed as known 
J^pt^ed| l^ for: v : ; 


V ; Senator Potter; *120 that the Adjustant General had 
■ .classified 


.Colonel Trammell : •classified as known captured were hot 
accounted for; La other, words, both the Adjutant General 
and- G-2. agreed. that this certain number were known captured 
and yet : in (Operation) Big Switch (August/Sept .1953) , 120: 
of the known captured were not accounted for. . . 

. i .of those that G-2 has listed: in Section 3 as having been 
in Communist hands alive at one time, as of* the 18th of 
January, 892 were not accounted for. Among those we had 
some evidence as late as April 1953 which we consider ' a 
positive indication that the man was alive as late as that 
• time.-. :■ '■ 


Senator, Potter; -As late as April 1953?" : 

fiStSBSl TTWtll 1 "As late as April 1953 we had convincing 
evidence that the man was alive and in Communist hands . But 
892, ;as indicated, were hot accounted for in that group. 

The two, figures I have just given you 9 that is, the 120 and 
the 892 total the 1,012 which is the figure I started with 
: •• as of January.. 18. v-: 

March 10, 1954 — The Department of the Army, G-2 , requests the 
; Army CIC center at ft. Holabird, Md. to detail six CIC type 
investigators for a period of two weeks to cobpiy with a . 


21 
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Senate request "for the. most recent information on Americans 
captured in Korea* and on whom the Communist forces in Korea. 

" potter# as a subcommittee consisting Of one member, is • . 

examining the: basis t on which the United States is demanding 
the return of > or accounting for from the Communist Forces , • 
Americans taken as prisoners of war and on whom sufficient 

'.‘'accounting * has - not - , been • -.rendered 

. ; (Sources 10 Hatch 1954 <52 tony ; Hemorandum) 

March 11. 1954 — The G2 , Department of the Army informs the^Air 
Porce that Senator Potter v Acting Chairman fdrrh.Special • 
Study being conducted by the Senate Permanent Subcommittee . 
. ^ tovMUgaticms, has requested that he be futnijhed with 

•the auaberv by SwviCM, of personnel “till eortiod in,e . 
aissing in asrtion or ciptutod status . * The Gr2 requests the 
Ms ToxiLio futnia h t hen ‘with a copy of any findings . and 

determinations of death' Bade by~ your office aubseguentrto; -■ 

Operation Big Switch. These findings and determinations of 
death will be used to adjust the rosters prepared as a 
result of information previously furnished; pursuant to 
•’••• _ Reference Disposition Pom, file G2-CDOR dated 25 August _ 
1953. 

Oh the sajse day, the ; Assistant Chief of Staff , G2, is 
inf bmed that "the Senate Permanent .Subcommittee on ■<.. 
investigations is attempting to formulate a course of ^ action 
to follow to effect the recovery of American personnel . 
believed to be alive and still in Comnumst custody • • • I “* ve 
I ' ' 

persons carried as MIA or captured at the, termination of 
-Operation Big Switch* for incorporation in a final :■ . 

consolidated roster from all sources of personnel who, might 
. possibly remain in Communist . custody . * 

Mairch 15. 1954 — The Army C1C center complies with the March 10, 
* toXC isld request frdsTSS Amy G-2 for air additional personnel 
to help respond to Senator Potter'# request; (Source. 15 
March 1954 Army CIC memorandum) ; : 

la a separate memorandum, the Acting Chief of "the. Returnee 
sScU^vl?; olp^m^t if the Army# mentions^ -Senator 
Pottfii has recruested that the figures (presented to his 

. IStoddTgSSI. » 5 *);, b ^li s r h^ii y h iiS t SdSr 

captured and personnel • considered by Gl^to^hay* hem . under . 
CcSaZat control, be broken down as of 16 inwy , ^54, b y 
aiUtaty services. Beiutaee section possess eemi n^CTa ters 
enumerating American pturebhnel in the categoxy mntl phtd 
above. All peraonnel naned in the *G2 Believed Captured 
V tosteir* ere town to have been alive in cosmuniat custody at 

ertse time after their haying been reported niMing,ih. 

;;; ac tion . Copies of these rogtera were furniehed CGtfgE ■; . 
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v immediately subsequent to the completion of Operation Big 
. Switch , : Currently, these rosters are in, the process of 
being brought up to date, at which time, 'a final accounting 7 

■^^/’ViaSrteinaSd^^ 

March 16 , 1954 — The Air Force Liaison Office in Hong Kong sends 
a report to the 62, USAP; in Washington. The report is 
filed by Colonel Delk Simpson; the Assistant Air IdJaison 
- ; of f icer who had arrived in Hong Kong for duty on November 3, 

,'r 1953 . The report reads; in pertinent parts ' , 7 ." 

•This office ha6 interviewed refugee source who states that; 
he observed hundreds of prisoners of war in American 
uniforms being Sent into Siberia in late 1951 and 1952. 
Observations were made at Kahchouli on USSR-Manchttrian 
'.•'.'/."K border. . Source observed POWs oh railway, station platform, 
loading into; trains for movement into Siberia ; In railway 
resta urant source clo sely observed three P OWs w ho were under 
r r '.' T "guard^and were conversing in English. P'ows •• -wore. ' ■ s leevie77 7 
insignia which indicated PONs were Air Force noncommissioned 
. officers. Source states that there were a great number of .7 
. Negroes ainong. POW : shipments and also states that at no time 
_ later were any POWs observed returning f rom Siberia. Source 
77. •71dWfhnofe7%«&v : ^be: . : f Sar 

friends in Manchuria, however is; willing to cooperate in 
answering further questions and will be available in Hong 
Kong for questions for the next few days. * 

March* 17,- 1954 — The Department of the Air Force forwards to the 
- > Department of the Army a ■ list of 16 USAF personnel ? alleged 

to have been captuj^. in Manchuria , and who nre being;::: : 7 : 

retained as political prisoners . Three of these persons , . 

identity unknown; were reported to have died (Source: 17 . 

' March 1954 Memorandum) 

: The. Department of the Army, 62, forwards to the Senate 
Permanent SubrCoanittee on Investigations (Att: Senator 
Potter) a •breakdown by service : of American Personnel 
Unaccounted for in Korea as of January 16, 1954 : 

A. Officially captured • 120 (96 Army, 18 Marines, 4 USAP) : 

B. Personnel Considered by G*2 to have been , in Cooonzhist 
custody - 692 (827 Army, 1 Nayy, 6 Marines, 56 USAP) 

Recap for all services , Officers 85 , Warrant Officers 2, 

. Enlisted Ken, 80S. • ' ■ 

(Sourges 17 Kardh 1954 Aaany 62 Memorandum to Senate) 

March 19 V 1954 -- The Deputy Secretary of Defense responds to the 
, Secretary of the Army's February 8th memorandum oh . 
formulating plans for United Kingdom participation: on 
securing an accounting of missing PNC personnel. In regard* 

• ; ;;. v :Vy 23; • 




to releasing a public statement on U . S . efforts to gain an 
accounting r "the Department of Defense and the Department of 
~“-“State r have“jbintly-agreedrrhoiiever>-that-norforMl-press~ 
release on the subject is desirable at the present time. , .if 
' the subject remains, relatively quiescent in the public mind, 

; it is not felt that a formal release, will be necessary. • ! 

March *3 V:~19tf V 
Julian F. Barrington; sends an updated; cable to the 
Secretary of State, entitled, ^American POfls reported en 
route to- Siberia.*- She cable refers, to the March 16 r 1954 
interyieir with the ref ug«ie and states, in pertinent parts 

•A recently arrived Greek refugee from Manchuria has 
reported seeing several hundred American prisoners of war 
being transferred from Chinese trains to Russian trains at 
v ' nanchouli near the border of Hanchuria and Siberia* The 
'Tf were™ seen" late ~in~ 1 9 Slandinthe “spring - of vr i 9 5 2 ~by 7 the ■ 

informant and a Russian friend of his ,• The informant was 
interrogated on two occasions by the Assistant Air Liaison 
Officer and the Consulate General agrees with his evaluation 
of the inf ormation as probably true and the source as of 

Barrington concludes stating that the refugee %ras leaving ; 

• • by ship today. The reporting officer at the Embassy further 

states, "Source is very careful hot to exaggerate 
information and is positive of identification of . American 
POWs. • The cables contain amplifying information on the 
substance of- the report in great detail. (Source: 23 March 
" 1954 cable 7) •' '• - “ •'; / 

April 12, 1$54 The Department of Defense by letter concurrs in 
the British proposal outlined in the State Department's 
March 5, 1954. They also forward to the Department of State 
a list of 18 USAF personnel retained by the Communists in a 
non-prisoner of war status. (Sources 12 April 1954 DoD 
letter to State with attached list. ) 

April 19, 1954 — Sepretaxy of State John foster Dulles sends a^ 

, cable to the American Embassy in Moscow instructing that the 
Soviets be given ah Aide-Memoire from the United States on 
U«S. ROMs having been transported into the Soviet Union. 
Dulles tells the U.Sv Embassy that the Soviets should be 
told >ee have reliable accounts of tranfers of POMs^at 
Hanchouli. • Dulles also refers to a recent report from Bong 
Bong on POM transfers which •corroborates Motions ‘ 

indications that UHC POWs might have been shipped to. Siberia 
during Korean hostilities. ’ Finally, Dulles nptes^that. the 
Department of State had just accepted a British offer to 
make representations in Red China to gain the release^of ; 
PONs. (Source: declassified cable dated April 19, 1954) 
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i 9 «^r :1 V ®“» tandmi ' the Commander in Chief of the 
fhft**! Rations Command states, ‘Senior Member TOCKfcC is of 
: ; 2?r^5 n V CoBBanist Continjent Geneva will deaand an account . 

' - •. for~98 t ?42tallegad"COBBUhist POWs: . Reconi ind in id ite 
account by category and nuaber if questions raised, with 

- of ' 

faailies, pressures against cubjeet 
■ individual, and »o forth. Believe such an accounting will 
wadaua propaganda Md psychological value for TOC, 
disc once rting to Caanunists and sight jeopardise 
addit ional Cc mmnltt preparing stateaents for GenSvause. •: 
Mao recOTaend ^.s. follow by demanding accounting for or 
£&£??* °* 3,405 UHC POWs... This office concurrs In the 
. v/? GNCMAC recqn»endationr • 

April; 29, 1954 — Ini ft aiembrandun to the Assistant Secretary of 
the Amy from the Assistant chief of Staff , G-l, Major 

H? e some American personnel 

"P* lb bands. pf the Communist Forces* However* 
?£*i p ?J i * ive indi:vidual identification has been established 
wd the reports are lacking confirmation. * ‘ 

pie ataorahdum further: states that the Department of the 
«ader the provisions of Public Law 490, -has placed 
610 soldiers, known to have been in enemy hands and 
unaccounted for by the Coteunist Forces in the following 
categories . % 31 3 - Finding of Death (Administrative^ 9 
determined), 275 - report of death, 21 - dishonorable - 
. . •• - discharge, 4 under investigation (missing in action for 
yw); 3 - under investigation, prognosis ; 
undecided, missing in action for oyer one year.*'?. 

General; Young states , -Efforts by the; D.s. to negotiate for 
tne return or information relative to these personnel have 
been hampered by Communist forces' claims that we have not 
Pjoperly Accounted* par, 90, 742 POWs allegedly held by the 
United Rations Command.* " ^ J 

General Toung concludes his memorandum stating: 

•pie intelligence agencies are , making ah intensive effort 
through world-wide information systems to obtain reports oh 
missing personnel that may still be in Communist hands. A 
plan has been formed by use of clandestine systems to obtain 
recovery of one or more such petsons to establish the ease 
beyond doubt before the world that such persons ire being 
, held.* ■ 


•It is the established position of the Amy to obtain the . 
return of any QRC personnel which may remain in Communist 
control and all feasible efforts will be taken to accomplish 
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■'•V: this result.* ' V : .’' 

. of state. -The aeseagereads.inpertinentpart. 

< 1110.1 nxi Vat) fitatat GovsxBMnt hu recently received-reports 

ths total of S^rt^oeiAUst^hbli^ ^ceive 

inSSSion^TsilSS to the Soviet Covemwjnt 
this* Jtowican perscmnel and to . arrange for their 

SS&3^SSSSmo^m **-■• < soutc *’ 

declassified cabls.) p 

She Defense Departaent participates ^ a tunaary 

• K*1icS*& SuScSry accounting.- The .«ery 
ailolists the naaes of 18USAF personneljor whoa the 

- -’ -COTfflunis^^nat^ -^PinSly r j*^-^^Sonth ~~ 

• Department participation ••).•-. 

Mev il 1954 — At the W Geneva Cemf^ce. ^e D^S. delegation 
Cross the Korean War casualties on the O.S. sice ' 

Wlled^ih action, Wf 

2,495 snbs^ujatly died of J^aoiSl listed as , 

th 1« — ting shoeing 944 United States »»”“ 

slipshod personnel ^repo rts < ^ their control) or a 

^^T^^le^^thfSSffit w'pottSl^^ho^ 9 * 

'i:>-.-%^aSS-;3K3S^5 --v 

CoBBnuniit cause • * 

•• . :. •'. ’ : ; ; V-v ; ' v ... ••-: ;., •. ,-. '.v . 26 
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; (Source : Department ; of Defense Kemorandum of • Conversation 
dated Hay ll, 1954), 

.May -i37^r954^^;The ^Soviet -Uhiofriesjj*^ 

, diplomatic message on POWs stating: 

•The assertions in the note of the United : States Government 
that American ; war prisoners, participants iii military action 
; : in Korea , have been .transferred to the Soviet- Union and are 
at the present time maintained wder Soviet guard -are 
vithout any kind of basis and are clearly invented, as there: 

: , are not and have not been any such persons in the Soviet 
, ; Union." ' • ;••••:• : ■■ ' :\:;:C r 'h 

(Sources Mew York Times article, Hay 13,, 1954) 

May 17, 1954 —The Department of the kray, G-2, in a memorandum 
• ..." ..for: the 'record, states* ; . 

•This letter complies with the request by Senator Potter 
that he be provided with hew statistics approximately six 
weeks subsequent to the hearing. The listing in paragraph 
2.b. , is composed of those US personnel, identified through 

;7'-thi" use3T^eir'n^ bradcasfr^ 

names appeared on the return address of POH mail, who are 
considered: to: have been admittedly held by the Communists . ■■ 
In addition the Communists . have not declaw these 
individuals as dead and ho witnesses to their deaths have : 
- :• ''.been;, uncovered. These revised statistics, when compared 

; ^..'witlf the official casualty figures based on the original UNC 
, regdest-f pr accounting • of JfjM ( 61 BAxmy ) reveal oniy ’ minor 
difference in : total '.numbers’.^ y ) V ■ •’ ' 

•General Powell of 6-1 has discussed the subject of the two 
lists , the Adjutant General Casualty Roster and the G-2 
intelligence roster, with General Nieble and (Assistant 
Secretary of the Arny Hugh Milton) Mr. Milton. In the event 
the G-2 statistics are publicised in an attmapt to show that 
G-2 and the Adjutant General are not in agreement, it may 
; place the Army in an unfavorable position temporarily from a 
public relations standpoint. G-2, G-l, and the Adjustant 
General have been working together on this matter, and it is 
believed that any misrepresentation of the G-2 statistics ; . 
can be quickly refuted. It mast be pointed out that the 
Returnee Section does not possess ary information which 
: indicates any Army individual believed to have been in 
... Consunist custody, isalivetoday." ' 

•it should be noted; however, that this office has on file 
/ "seven : - reports which indicate that there still may be 
Americans in Communist: custody. •-. : / • 

(Source: 17 May 1954 Army Memorandum) 

. ^ ;-.V '-•• •• •" .S/'./ !27.. 
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llay 25 r "1954 •' to'' Swn&'tbr -Potltiex'' farom-’-.-tli'e 

Departnent of the Army, "currently adjusted statistics of 
American personnel which 62 believes to have ''beeti"';in 
Communist custody at one time - * are forwarded to the "Senate r 
subcommittee . Tne memorandum provides: the following new 
breakdown of the . 1, 01 2 personnel provided to the Committee 
y v .bn Ma^' .17# : ; : 1S|54; yy.y . 

•personnel accounted - for by US reports of known deaths r . 
return to military control, and dishonorable discharge (21 ) i 

Personnel accounted for by US administrative presumptive 
• findings of death: — 393. •. ".‘ : r 

Alleged diplomatic prisoners: 16 (furnished by Air Force ) 
Total: 1,012" 

The memo further states , "Sven though a presumptive finding 

the authority of the Missing Persons Act, a basis exists for 
believing that 393 US personnel were at one tine in the ' 

' . . hands of the opposing forces and are, therefore, maintained 
by this office as active cases until a more conclusive 
accounting can bev-cfrtained^ •' • 

July / 1954 — The U . S . Air Porce initiates “Project American", a : 
secret project of thcl 6004 Air Intelligence Service Squadron 
and the €002 Air Intelligence Service Group at Shiroi Air 
Base, Japan. The purpose of the project is "carrying out 
extensive research with regard to USAFipiriohhel unaccounted 
for after the Korean conflict." The 7 , 1957 Historical Report 
v':otjtfce..Sg^ 

•Through information collected from repatriated B.S. and 
U.N. prisoners of war, Japanese repatriates, foreign; , 
refugees, and numerous intelligence reports, a strong 
possibility emerged that a large number of the personnel 
listed as missing in aetion may still be alive and interned 
in Communist prison camps. The objective of this project is 
to investigate the identification of as many of these, men as 
possible. This Objective is to be accomplished by the 
exploitation of all possible documentary and human, sources;* 
(Source: declassified Semi-Annual Historical Report; 6004 
Air Intelligence Service Squadron. #1) 

July 29, 1954 ~ The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 

Investigations sends a letter to Department of Defense 
asking for a breakdown of U.S. personnel held in Iron- 
y, ■•Curtain'.' cquntries.V': ' v ;- - 

August 17, 1954 — The United Rations Command and the Communists 
agree at Panmun join to an "Understanding" on the ; delivery and 
retui^ of remains. 

, yy : i vy ' ■ ’ ■ ■ y : y ; 




' ' '' /-(’Soi»K«rt* % ‘^ll!il«2^i^ ■P^lAi" < *®pi| 2 c ^dAted[< 4 January; 1988) ' 

August . 1 B , 1954 An Army memorandum, in anticipated response to 
— — the :‘Senate. v subco^ttM , s*July"29r:1954~requestT : etates'' that- 
; the Adjutant General of the Army has submitted a list of 526 
names . : The memo also lists 18 Assay personnel idio Were held 
in.Kanchuria as prisoners of the Chinese and North Korean 
: communists , ^ latM repatriated • . 

.The 'memo' states:''; 

v "While ’there is -reaibin to believe that these persons were, ' 
at one tifia# alive and in the hands of the Communist Forces 
in Korea, there is no positive evidence that any of them are 
alive; as of , this; ; ciate.;. : ^; V 

•Of the reports received to date on material provided by 
repatriated Japanese prisoners of war, there have been nine 
- .”(9 pnebulous7irteonclusive"ref*rences“^ 

personnel; however, in no case was a name remembered nor any 
other information furnished which Could be considered 
.'positive' for' identification purposes.".**' 

r ; • Some inf orMtion concerning American servicemen whovere 
taken into China after having been captured in the Korean 
conflict has been received from intelligence sources other 
' than 1 ', 'the .-military." Vv ;; 

September# 1954 — ^he United Nasons laiitasy Arsdstic^,;. 
j. r :Coomis8ipn and the Communists conclude negotiations 

regarding the: recovery of deceased servicemen who were . : 
•^•interred, in territory under tStoVcbatrolTW 

forces; 1 The Communists turn over approximately 4,023 United 
Nations deceased personnel, including 1,869 alleged remains 
of U.S . servicemen. The exchange takes place at the 
Demilitarised lone. The U.S. later states that not all of 
the remains of C.S. servicemen actually interred in the 
North were turned over. 

(Source: 16 January 1956 Army Memorandum, 16 November 1954 
Army letter, October 1987 Defense Department Memorandum) 

October 30, 1954 — The United Nations Command and the Communists 
. agree to terminate the August 17, 1954 •Understanding" on 
the return of remains* but to keep in effect Paragraph 20 of 
the Understanding, which provides that any r ema i n s 
discovered subsequent to the termination of the agreement 
would be returned through the Military Armistice Cosmdision 
(KAO) Secretaries, Bortblorea interprets this to mean that 
" the MAC is not competent or obligated to deal with 
searching for remains, but that any remains fllg£gycrttl-l?y 
chance will be returned through the MAC secretaries in 
. accordance with Paragraph 20 of the Understandings 

' ”fe-- : • v\v I'-'-'A- :. Cv : rW ■■ ■■:■ ■ S’.- ■ ■ 29 
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(Sources 4 January 1988 UNCKAC Point Paper) V 

Noveaberj.l6,~1954~--^Thelnert-of..kin..of.:a_^ 

* informed by the Department of the Any that the remains 
turned over by the Communists in September 'have been 
evacuated to our scientifically equipped laboratories at 
Camp Kokura , Kyushu* Japan/ for examinations by professional 
anthropologists and identification specialists. ..this task 

' may be quite time-consuming;*' r '-" 

January 12/ 1955 — John Hoble, an American, is released from a 
Soviet prison camp after getting word to the United States 
of his existence, via a postcard to Switzerland sent by an 
inmate. Be reports that while he was in prison at Futma, 
Zrkatak, and Taichst, he is told by various German prisoners 
about American officers and enlisted men, who were captured 
• • in Korea, who were then in the Soviet prison system. . 

,_U,4C(Sottre0Y-declassified-S.tate-I>^ 

Noble also reports being told by a German Yugoslav living in 
the Soviet Union thait he had seen 8 American fliers who had 
been shot down over the Baltic Sea and "picked up by a 

. .., i - _Soviet Coast - Guard ves sal Noble - states he -is told by the 

German Yugoslav that the plane was shot down in 1950, which . 
correlates the information to the April 8, 1950 shootdown. 

(13 January 1955 declassified Berlin com mun ication 421 ) 

>" The State Department reports that,; according- to the source , 

; : "the flieics stated that they feared being lost or hidden in 
USSR because the Soviet authorities had reported that: they 
had been ktt^ by the crash. . . they were 

on their way to the north or had just arrived in Vorkuta, as . 
of June 30, ‘ 1954." - 

(Source: State Department Berlin Communication 12 January 
1955 declassified..:) v '.'// :/ 

The State Department reports information from a German POW 
who had been imprisoned in the Soviet Union that 9 American 
fliers from Korea were at Kirov, in the Soviet Union. 

(Source: declassifed State Dept. Berlin communication 420 12 
. January 1955, No.4-32) 

Hay 31* 1955 fifteen Bothers of U.S. POW/Htts return their 
son's medals to President Eisenhower, stating, "Oar sons 
want your loyalty, not your medals.? ■/'./,/• . 

June 8, 1955 *• the Chief of Special Operations, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense , prepared a memorandum concerning the 
■recoveay of unrepatriated prisoners of war. ^ 

• 'The memorandum concludes t 
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"We hay* beep unable under listing national policy 
considerations to bring about an accounting by the Connies ' 
o n th e ori ginal 944 Uat. With regard to thejjpolitical Ll_- 
pri sonars" (15 USAF personnel held in Kanchuria) diplomatic 
and political pressure oust be: credited, with affecting, 
partial release, but only in the context of an emerging 
Chinese Com mun ist strategy of making a play for world public 
opinion to gain political objectives vis-a-vis the 0.S." 

"Various alternate courses of action have been developed by 
the military, They have nevet! been is^lemented because of : a 
Presidential decision, publicly announced, that ■‘all 
peaceful means* must be exhausted before any other course 
would be considered. Most often mentioned alternate courses 

have been in the general field of sea and air blockade of 

the China Coast or 0.S. supported retaliatory measures by 
; the Chinese nationalists against the mainland; Current 

, 

orntacterised as . "stand-by" alternatives ) are oh file in JCS 
'; ; : :-:-; v .and-:Saepef : ^ ■■ ■: 

(Source: 17 June 1955. declassified Defense Dept, memorandum) 

: Jil*.:i?5$ L ,?-.The: :.Defws.e..Advi's6ry;;coMttee:..oh^Prisoners:-ej(l-~l 

. . War meets to discuss the June 8, 1955 memorandum from the 
Office of Special. Operationsi. (The results of r this meeting 
are not known . ) }; : { • .?**.■" '%V~ 

(Source: 17 June 195S declassified Defense Dept, memorandum) 

June 28, 1955 -- A D.Sv Special Agent for • Army ; Intelligence 44i*t 
Xounter intelligence Corps files a report entitled f United 
- States -nationals Held As Prisoners of ‘ War in; China . £ The c 
report lists six ( 6 ) accounts of observations of POWs in 
various locations in China, to include An Tung, Shen Tang, a 
Peiping penitentiary, Hsi Hua Farm, Tc'ao T'an Farm; and a . 
Tai Tuan Machine Factory in Shanhsi Province. 

( Source :dec lass if ed Army Special Agent report.) 

June, 1955 -- The list of 526 unaccounted for POWs from the 
Korean Conflict is reduced by this date to 450. (Source: 

1960 JCS Cable) . 

July 25, 1955 — An 82 page report on POWs is issued by a ten- 
member committee of the Secretary of Defense. The panel 
consists of four generals and one admiral. The report is 
entitled, *?The Fight Continues After the Battle." The 
report applies a survival ratio of 62 percent to 4 ,735 
American serviceman who have been declared "missing and 
presumed daad. " The report concludes that the Communists 
should be held "strictly accountable" for (then) 470 
. ..Americans.. still missing. 

July, 1955 Three of the 21 "voluntary non-repatriates* are 




returned to U . S . control. (Cowart, ' Griggs , and; Bell) 

August iy 1955 The Departnent of the Air Force 600 4 A i r : : 
Intelligence Service Sguadroh, responsible for Project 
American begun in July, 1954, prepares a report entitled 
' *USAF Personnel Possibly Alive in Communist Bands • " the 
report begins# “fbis r^rty p»pe^ by 
Evasion Section 6004th is a susmary of information collected 
on . USAF personnel "aissing in action" during the Korean 
hostilities. a The report * lists 137 personnel who may be 
’ '• alive in communist prison camps * •• -rThe report ;', states -'that . 
•it does not include 'possibly missing' personnel." 

(Source t Declassified August 1, 1955 report, including list 
of names and intelligence information.):/ 


August 1-4 i 1955 r- The remainder of the 15 USAF "political 
prisoners" are release. This includes, USAF serviceman 
. ; „„;C|teve^Kibal!who .reports to. Air^Force^tatellig^ 

the (State Department^' that hie had seen other U.S. servicemen 
alive in captivity who had not been returned. (Kiba later 
reports that he "was ordered to forget what I had seen. ..and 
. to: never discuss this matter with Anyone. • ( Source: 
StateroentbySteve Kiba,Bovefflber4 ,1978 )JU1L^-/ JLL:. — 


August 17, 1955 — President Dwight Eisenhower signs an Executive 
■ “ Order committing all facilities of , bur Government to ; 

•establish contact with, support and obtain the release of 
: all of our prisoners of war, •. (Source: 27 October 1956 - 

' declassified memorandum signed by Deputy Secretary Of . . . r 
Defense* ) 'v( •, v , 


November 26, 1955: -r The United nations Command representative to 
the Military Armistice Commission passes a list to the 
Communists of unaccounted for UHC POKs . 


January 16, 1956 — The Department of the Army in a notice to the 
; next of kin of a U.S. FOR states , "Available evidence / 
indicates that many of the casualties which are carried on 
the records of the Department of Defense as missing in 
action in South Koreawere actually captured and transported 
to Horth Korea idiere they subsequently died? however, 
specific information is lacking as to the number, identity 
or circumstances surrounding their disappearance. • (Source: 
16 January 1956 Army Board of Officers Memorandum on Sfc 
lewis W,Sowlos.) , 

February 25, 1956 Ihe Ccomnnists , during a Military Armistice 
Commission meeting at Penman jam, Korea, gives an accounting 
of some of the individuals on the UHC lists which had been 
: " passed on Hovember 26, 1955; According to the United 

Nations Command, *!final revisions restat in a, United Rations 
Command list of 2,233 unaccounted for POWs." ' . 
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^P 3 :^ 3®'*. Gtn«ral Mark Clark# former Commander in Chief 

of the United nations Command in Korea/ states to theNew 

captured in Norea,, including 1,000 Americans, are being held 
f* J©*^®?** ^the Cooaauniats. These, prisoners will be used 
to bargain with us at seme future tine — perhaps to get a 
•eat for Red China in the United Nations. ' 9 

(Source* New York Tl»es/ J^ril 28/1956) 

Nay 29, 1956 The Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
r (Special Operations) sends a aesorandim to the Sesvice 
Secretaries stating, •. ..it has become apparent that only in 
those instances where solid evidence of the identity and 7 
location of UiS. personnel is displayed, can the Coninninists 
be made to negotiate on a practical basis . . ;in order to 
strengthen the hand of the State Department representatives 
at Geneva as well as our military representatives at 

:JWMnjott,xit„is;reguested^that an^atteaq?t-be-:«ade-by : your 

Department to consolidate any and all information now on 
hand and, to prepare an intelligence estimate iii each of the 
cases representing missing personnel iron your services. ■ . 

The consolidated estimates are requested by July 1/ 1956. 

:( Source:..,. 29. .May.:1956..Defejtfe~Departi^t~MBorandU^ 


June 20, £956 State Department reports that a crew member, of 
the B-29 downed over the Seta of Japan on June 13 , 1952 had 
^.observed in October, 1953 in a Soviet hospital north of 
Hagadui near the crossing of the Kolyia River between Eigen 
and Debin at a place called Narionburg. ■ - The crew member 
reportedly had stated that he had been convicted wrongfully 
tmder^itear 6 of Article 58 iOf the Soviet Penal Code". 

Secretary of State Dulles sends a cable to U.S. Embasssies 
in^ Moscow and Tokyo concerning whether it was "desirable at 
this time to question the Soviet Government specifically / ■ 
wxth reference to the detention of American fliers whose 
presence has been reported by repatriates from Soviet prison 
ca mp s. ■ ?;■' • 


further Kitu, -there have been reportc mentioned in 
the eoauuaieatiou under reference, fro® American, Japanese, 
end other sources indicating epecifieeUy the detention of 
American aviation personnel since 1949 and the possibility 
that among them are included air crew members of such lost 
or destroyed aircraft* • ' 

Dulles rec o m men ds an Aide*Hemoire be presented to the 
•.Soviets, stating*, 

•The United States Government has for some time received, 
from persons of various nationalities freed from Soviet 
Government imprisonment during the last several years, 

■^:; : ;'av33 
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, . j. rtn ithkt thiV hiwU conversed With# IMXl.Ot heard reports 

^S^^Litad stltM ailimy aviation personnel, ' 

fitat«E llaw ‘ hi i ‘tftt t An sctuij detention in .the ■ 

SOTiW lniOT*.vS reports concerning such personnerhave 
tibw become so persistent and detailed, and so cradibl«i , 
it rMueiti theSoviet Govertmentto inform tha. ; 
Unit^* States Gbvein^ detail concerning each toerican 

•' ■■ keen datainad.; , -.•• 

9 iQSfi .. Departaant of the Atny respond# ^ the May ; 

■.— 29 1956 me mo randum and encloses “Data Sheets* on 

’ 1 nI?.nnn«i^Sitsd at 'missing^ It is stated that the 

^M^?len«®:7 

containing lUting of 188 iasg neae*.) 

«» igu .. «ie V;S. formally presents to the Soviets the 

“----Aide-tomoire^ropo*edl3y- s e c retary.of„State^panes _onJwe 

20th concerning the pte.ence ^ 

Union. The diplomatic, note goes on to cite specitic ^ ^ ^ 
ovAwolfeE stating • the United States Government is informed 
riUmiiliS to believe that the Soviet Government has 
had aid continue to have : tinder- d^ following: 

. members of the crew of a United States Navy 

liivateer-type^ jdrcraft-vhicK came down 
, p i ato The United States Government, has 
. V area on April 8, various meabe rs of the 

since that time received reports mat “”r,_ cmriet 

exev of this D.S; aircraft w». and are, S 

detantion places in the Ter Eaatarn area of the Sovie 
• Union.' v. ;V - 

2. one of aora members of the cw of a. United, Stat«s_Ait 
» oree h-29 which came down on June 13# 1952. An officer # 
b«Ut4d 2 bytt« Onited States Government to h«ve_b»«n a 
n rB u T y 0 f thi* crow w»s observed in October, 1953, in J ,, 

SwiS north Of Maghdan^^OW^^ 

*>%&f ^STSffiSS mtSf&fhS Sd^i^gtnlly 

S^find^Iti « of irticle 58 of the Soviet Penal 

■ r - • Code.*':.; ■> * 1 •• -L-r 

• ^isli^s! MsaSS^ SK e aS ^tJd y 

States military 


August 21 , 


1956 State Department dispatch from Vienna# 
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‘ ^ifpoDation from .a returned Austrian 

So *? toericw pow named it. Racek, 

— in- Korea, -where 
"•: ■.“* ■■“*. .CAptllXPCI.e" /: Sha AttStriaa Bourci rmarte >Kat> tI 

?*C6k was held with kin in Prison #2# Irkutsk and * 

!^?2J“ tly fai.oi^.cowf 8 ^ s: bbassy: 

lii Vienna reports, "Source did appear sincere in m* 

. ssa«« *?**:■ 

(Source: State Department declassified cable 21 Jtaj.56) 

October 13, 1956 ~ W.C. Daniel, national Commander ofihe 
Aeerican legion, sends a telegram to President Dwight 
Eisenhower, expressing concern about D.S. POWs. * 

PCt9l LLim 5 i, *? hW8r "fP 0 ” 11 * t0 ®» American 

all toerieen. servicemen known to be 

• ;. .^?M-Erti)^e5f-jy_the. communists -in Xorea . were- released-bv - 

September 6, 1953 (the last day of Operation Big Switch o* 

*^ere remained 15 DSW personnel who bad been illecallv 
retained in Commnist China, in violation of the Korean* 
2^^f-®^ 8 ®^*v^“t» .-ShronghLinvokihg--the good of fieee of :; - 

vewOulSd the 1 ™t n ^> h ^“ , * i * tanC * * fr i«^ / countxies, 
we secured the return of these sen to their homes in 1955 . * 

^ Still ol concern .to the United States goveihneht is a croup 

feared dead of 

vmose exact fate we have reason to believe the Conmuriists 
- ^^^^^ tavd never eeaeed to press the 

. . communists, through both nilitary and diplomatic channels, 
.for an accounting of these aaa. m . 

(Sources 19 October 1956 White House Communications Center 
copy of message from Eisenhower to Daniel) . \ 

October 27, 1955 — Deputy Secretary of Defease Reuben Robertson 
“ **“ Service Secretaries requesting 
_that you initiate a program to screen exhaustively all 
files and records on each case in order to provide as 
completely as possible the identifying data about each 
j»nson, .a complete account of the circumstances surrounding 
his capture or disappearance, and any evidence which will 
demonstrate when and where the individual was in the hands 
of .the Comm un ists. * ; Robertson requests that an initial - 
■**P?**'M. prepared no later than 1 Mca^ 1956 and 
quarterly thereafter until further notice. 

-.v (Souees 27 October 1956 declassified memorandum. ) \ 

Sovamber 27 , 1956 — On behalf of the Department of the Army, 
J^cimtAa^Stter^tazyr of the Army Hugh Hilton responds to the 
October 27, 1956 memorandum from the Deputy Secretary of 

>V' W : ” ,':. ; 35V 
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Defense. Milton writes, “a program has been initiated to 
screen all files and records and to dotament all information 
awailahle coaeerhing each of t he men believ ed to , hate been 
■ 'captured in Korea and fbrwhon no satisfactory accounting 
has currently bwen obtained.’ Milton encloses three 
susnaries concerning Corporal Richard S. Deaeutelev Private 
First Class Archie Walker, and private Frank Worley, and 
states ’further reports will be forwarded quarterly 

. (Sources 27 HovsBber I9S6 toff »“?randum) 

January 22, 1957 — Rear Mairal lie Wunn at Panaunjon states to 
wire services, ‘I an sure some of these prisoners are still 
alive, today's nesting (with the Coonunists) was called in -• 
the hope we will obtain further infomation on these 
unaccounted for prisoners we believe are alive. Alto, the 
aeeting would give some comfort. to the families . " 

•' jha'ISrBMt • imdlS3^^ 

House Foreign Affaire Committee holds a hearing on American 
; prisoners of var. 

: r : The Deputy Assistant Secretary.„of Defense i{M^po^ 

Personnel, and Reserve)!; Stephen S. Jackson, states; 

•Shortly after the official exchange of POWs had been . 

completed in September of 1953 officials of the fl.H. Command 
handed the Communist side a ; list of 3>404 names of aissiijg 
B.N. Command personnel, including the names of 944 United. 
States servicemen olSdiMi .ee had reason to believe the 

Communists should have knowledge of the individuals was 
based upon several sources of information: V 

•First, interviews with repatriated personnel who stated 
that had seen certain named individuals who had not been 
repatriated, who had not otherwise been accounted for, and 
who had been alive and in Cowmist hands ; secondly, ; ^ 
Communist radio broadcasts giving the names of certain u.N. 
Command personnel and admitting that they were under 
Communist control; thirdly! propaganda pictures^? our 
possession which had been taken hy the Communists and . 

circulated for propaganda purposes showing American military 

personnel on forced marches taking part in parades in 
Comomunist-held cities, undoubtedly against their will; 
fourthly, mail which had been written by POWs to their . 
friends and relatives In the tinted States^ attesting to teh 
fact that they wire in a POW status j . fifthly#. crews who • 

. had seen our airmen parachute fro* disabled aircriaft and# 
after safe landings, surrounded enemy forces or civilians. 

In addition, other intelligence reporting supported our ; 

. ..••contentions';*" ' 
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•The point . I an trying to sake here is that there ia 
considerable circumstantial evidence from irtiieh to draw the 
conclusion that these individuals were alive and under 

___ C^^st eont^l-ta relativeiy-stable-situationsv-renoved- - 
sron battle,, and at periods ranging from several days to ' 
«»y aonths after they had became miesing in action froa 
■.•--f their own O.N. coeaand units." . '• • * action iron. 

* ?*?**» th?_ Oft^ted States Government to . get the 
Communists to fulfill their commitments (under the Korean 
Armistice Agreement) have been continuous , ; persistent, 
and largely unrewarding. ..in addition to 

“ «2“»tiBg {by the COBBunists) through 
^“^••tice CoBBission, the graves registration 
0-HVCOamdnd continued their investigations, 
*»!Lli*i**^* Services continued the sifting of thousands of 
reports, interviews with returned POHs, and the 

of *3**dly. sources ot Korean and other 

-.nationalities ,_attes®ting+to -piece together "all^avaiiable''^’' 

information which would throw light on the fate of the 
Biasing." .. 

•Through the unilateral efforts of the United States 

J ^ 3“^ 8 “J i0n « 1 > ^ ii«t of j«4 had 
b een , reduced to 526 by August , 1954V Thia reduction cane 
'**?• ? f£o *** * bad Bade produced conclusive 
evidence of death for 418 of the original list." 

.■* B ,COBBittee ; subsequently releases the names of 450 
- t unaccounted for^Aiierican prisoners of war, and by resolution 
s “ a 5*' cal1 * on the Bcecutive Branch to ~ 
^L th * r ? tBzn of J ^ e ,£our hundredand fifty American 
p^seaara of war still imprisoned by Conmmnist forces the 
foremost objective of the foreign policy of the United 
Spates.. H. Con. Res. 140 introduced in JKorch, 1957) 

Octob er 1 5, 1957 — The Aaeriesn Consulate in Strasbourg, France 
receives infornation froa a Polish Rational who had been 
Mid as a prisoner in the Ruaaian concentration caap of 
• Buiun, in the : province of Yakutsk. The source reports 
ha ^® been held with three American soldiers who had been 
cap tured daring the Korean Tar. (Sources State Department 
; declassified cable dated 21 October 1957) : . 

February 28, 1958 The director of Collection and Assistant 
Chief of staff. Intelligence, Department of the Air Force/ 
Colonel Hairzy J. Xialing, sendee memorandum to tbs 
Commander ia Chief of Pacific Air Forces, Attt Director of 
intelligence, entitled •collection Requirements Pertaining 
to American Prisoners Held in Cambist Countries.* 

Kieling forwards 'dossiers of 187 missing OSAF personnel fdr 
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. your retention. " : 

Kieling : requests CINCPAF to prepare, on a one-t ime basis , a 
status, report on Project Asnerican and to continue, to 
maintain and update, this program consistent with USAF . 

. objectives in recovering personnel. ' 

July ! - December 31, 1958 r- The U.S. Air Force, €004 Air 

intelligence Service Squadron in Japan formulates plan to 
‘ ^expand theatre collection efforts'* on Project American. 
Discussions are held with It • Colonel Shovel ter, J-2 , USFJ . 
The Squadron reporter *it is hoped that these plans nay be 
‘ implemented in the near future.* ■ 


July 7, 1958, The United^ Nations Command passes the list of 

:._^unaccounteiMpr.~POWs.J:o;;^e 

asking f or" an accounting : 

July; 9# .1958 --' In a letter to Senator Knowland from the Office 
. of the Secreta^.';pf Defense^- it. i ''stated:' ,' 

•At the present tine , there are approximately 450 American 
military personnel on whom the Department of Defense has 
information which, indicates that they were at one time in 
the hands of the Communists and for whom we have not 
.'received a /satisfactory accounting.*': ■: 

January; 29, 1959 --_The United nations Command to the Military 
r Armistice Commission at Panmunjoa inquires to the Communist, 
side on the list of unaccounted for DNC POWs. T 

April 28 , 1959 -- North Korean Major General Chu Chang Joon 
states, "We did our duty, of counting your prisoners 
, satisfactorily. The issue is all settled as far as our part 
is concerned.* ' ■ 

April 29, 1959 — President Dwight Eisenhower, at a press 

conference, states in response to a question on the number 
of Pans unaccounted for and efforts to recover them, -Now, I 
recall from memory that there were a great number of people 
that we couldn't account for, and we have had long, serious 
and even continuing discussions with the Chinese C ommuni sts , 
trying to make them disclose Where our prisoners were 
held. . .We have gotten back a few and there axe still some 
left there. • .but the details we would have to look up for 
you/ end you could get them from Mr* Hagerty (White House 
Press Secretary Jaies C. • Hagerty. 

Hagerty later states , "I think I can add. . .the chances are 
they are not alive, but there may be sbpe. Me just don't 




know. It is v because of those vho nay survive that we caxuiot 
give up any hope , * • u 

(Sourpes Public Papers of the President, No. 89 p. 88) 


October, 1959 — In an interview with Pulitzer Prise Newhouse 
Newspaper reporter Ed t Howexy, the former chief of : ‘ 

; l?" 2 ) °£ the Par East Command under General 

Douglas^HacAuthur, states, f I suggest that the assumption of 
.;o£ death (oh unaccounted for POW/HIXs) in this^ 
instance ii a unilateral act by our own (Pentagon 
• t* 11 ? Jhfi Defense Department , administratively; . 
hj* eliminated then from an accounting . Why not presume 
■ them alive?” ■ . 


June 24, I960 —.. the United Nations Command representative to the 
Armistice Commission passes the list of unaccounted 
: — for wHs^to theTCpsoh a s ■ideT.’"^ — rj~ *7 

July 28, i960, The Joint Chiefs of Staff reduces the list of 
450 unaccounted for POWs from the Korean War f earlier 
reduced from 944) to 391 "largely through the efforts of : 
„ : . rrUvS; Q ra ^ s -Ragistratioh’Units^^ 

agencies, working with little or no cooperation or 

assistance form the North Koreans or Chinese Communists . ■ 1 
The ??? states that "definite evidence of death has been 
established (in reducing the number) through the continuing . 
efforts^of the military services to establish the facts in - 
■ . .each individual case.' 

in a public release by the Department ! of the Defense, it is 
■stated: • • . 


.•Although the possibility cannot be completely foreclosed 
: that some few of them (the 391) might still be alive, there 
,:^ ?ft ''P 0 ’.'r®Uabl ; e;.facts; ^support' -such. a conclusion . 

(Source: Joint Chiefs of Staff cable dated. 28 July I960) 

1961 — A Chinese defector, Wu Shu* j eh claims to have seen 70-80 
Americans at a machine tools factory in Tsingtao, China 
(Shantung province). . Be claims that a factory official told 
him they were American POWs. (Source: testimony before the 
House Committee on Internal Security. ) : 

jftnu^y^ie, 1961 — The Department of the Air Force Manual Ho. 
200*25, in an Official Use Only document, provides data 
information a on each of the 187 Air Force of fleers and 
ai r men still missing in action as a result of the Korean 
conflict. It is provided for use by intelligence personnel 
the ttaited States /and its allies in acquiring addittfonhl 
: information regarding theib fate. * 
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October 11, 1961 -- President John F . Kennedy, in reiponee to a 
l??® prospect .of., talks .,•; 

Comm uni sts , states , "We have been meeting periodically for 

. - ; - - 

most ^recently At Warsaw, in which we talked about the 
•: exchange of prisoners, or rather the release of . 

prisoners. ■■ ‘■."'.’V 

December 2> : 1961 > — The Saturday Evening Post Hagazint/reports 
that the prisoners referred to by President, Kennedy on 
October 11th Are "presumably the; :An^WAS«^c^h::^^;',: ■ 
were captured by the Chinese Communists during the Korean 
War aiuTfor whom the Communists have never made any adequate 
accounting ; Although the State Department takes the , , / 

attitude that the majority of these men are presumed dead, 
while "some few of them sight still be aliye" , it is 
apparent that some of them at least are still cons idered a . 

•: . nSte^for neg otia tion^ and that the Chinese .Connmnists o 
regard them as pawns in the game Of power politics- .■ If we 
’ surrender on (the question of recognising) Formosa, it is 
implied, the Coamunists night talk about prisoners. Of 
course, these men may be dead but, unless many have been 
shot. • it is hard to believe that all of them — young men an 
■ " the prime; h^succnibedv"^^ • " ~ v '^ r' 

January 16, 1962 — The Baited Rations Command representative to 
the Military Armistice cesmission passes the* list of 
unaccounted for TOC POWs to tte Communist side at Panmunjom, 

■ '.Korea. " ' ' ± ,y '. i -’V--: . 

February 5,' 1962'— A Kiami news article refers to POH . - 

information from a Russian MVD intelligence officer who 
defected to the West in Tokyo in 1954. The egent is^ . 
reported to have stated the officials in the Soviet Embassy . 
in Tokyo had reported to him that O.S. POWs from Korea had 
been taken to Russia . (Mote : the defector, tJri Rastvoroy . 
was interviewed by Colonel Philip Corso in the mid-1950s) 

June 4, 1962 — D.S. Senator thomas^J. Dodd is .^ te * 

the Department of State that they have • ‘classified 
list of United states citisens imprisoned in communist 
countries. r The State Department writes that ‘this is a 
matter of considerable sensitivity.’ 

February 23, 1963 — The ttoited Rations Connand representative to 
the Military Armistice. Commission passes the_list of , . 
unaccounted-for TOC POWs to the Communist side at Panmunjom, 

■ ,?Kprea. '• " • y V :•>>•>,.</ p’ p' ■ ./.-O 

August 11 , 1964 — The list of unaccounted for TOC POWs is,, again 
■ passed to the communist side at Panmunjom, 
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June 4, 1965 ^ The list is again referred to during a MAC 
meeting with the Communist side. 

~Ctetober-n7-i:966'-^ 

. meeting, '..with the ; Communist - side . .• 

1967— Chinese defector f Wu Shu-jen, claims to have seen 
Americans again at a factory in Qingdao; China. • 

November 7, 1967 — The list of unaccounted for UNC PONs is again 
referred to during a, MAC meeting with the CoamimiBt aide at . 
Panarunjon^ Korea. \ .y 

January 23, 1968 >- The U.S. Navy reconnaissance ship Pueblo is 
captured by the North Koreans off the North Korean East 
Coast with a crew of 73 persons on board. Negotiations lead 
. ■ to the subsequent release of the' crew.. • 

August;~I9687^yXNdrthKbj^^ toha^*^ n ^ 
American POHs on the outskirts of P'yongyang, and is V; 

: reportedly told that there were 10 American pilots ; at this 
location that had been sent to North Korea during the; 

Vietnmn Conflict. v ; yy ■ '• 


The defector is debriefed by U.S . and South Korean sources ; 
in 1980 ih' Seoul; v—y y. y' ; yy 

(In March, 1992, the Department of defense refuses to honor 
a Select Committee request for access to the source, without 

•- :■>.:! compromising hi* Identity . > Source: 9 March 1992 neeting • 

./ ■' 7, between .'Oittck':Nens. : ;pf., '.Defense,''.; Staf f.,Direct6r,Frahces. j: 

J" . Ewenig, and Deputy Staff Director Disc Carluccio , subsequent * 
March 1992 Defense Department letter to Senator Kerry/Smith ) 

May 26, 1969 r- The United Nations Command Senior Member sends a 
letter to his Communist counterpart requesting information 
on unaccounted f or UNC PONs. 

April 10, 1970 — The United Nations Command Senior Member sends 
a letter to his Communist counterpart requesting information 
on unaccounted for UNC PONs. 

April 16, 1971 — Another letter is sent to the Comm un ist side by 
the DNC requesting an accounting. 

May 5, 1971 ^ fhe Communist side at Panama j cm responds to ’the 16 
April UNC request stating that they had "repatriated all 
prisoners to the UNC side* end that the United Nations 
Command "mast return* North Korean PONs. , 

April 25, 1972 — The United Nations Command sends a letter to 

yy.ythe Communist side requesting information concerning 

■■iy,y Vy’-,- y’7 " V ‘./'y. y ' !yy; ••' ll,-. 
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; unaccounted .,£ or 1JNC 'POWsi,: 

:May“267~1972-— “The'CGammisteiderresponds-sm : 
oust return all North Korean POWs and that all UNC prisoners 
, had been repatriated . . 

February i , 1973 — At a Senate hearing by the Judiciary 

Committee , investigating; internal security lavs , a former 
Soviet prisoner, Avraham Shifrin f testifies that he was in a 
concentration slave^labor ca^ near. Sazahhstah from 1953 to 
1963. Be states, "First, 2 anst ask you to excuse my 
English, because I cannot speak like you. I learned, my 
English in concentration camps and ay first teachers were 
kidnapped American officers; V v': V 

Bay 31 , 1973 — The United Nations Command requests an accounting 
.» :■ of POWs fr om the Communists at Panmun jom. V .... ■■■ 

June 18, 1973 — The Communist side at Panmunjom provides reply 
. • ' similar to previous years . . . _ 

Hay 17, 1974 — Accounting requested by UNC side. • 

Bay 28, 1974 — The Communists provides reply similar to previous 
years . ' v.\ 

1975 — A Romanian POW since 1945, George Risiou, escapes from 
the Soviet Union with five others. He reports 900 American 
: POWs still - held in a secret KfiB prison- camp - . He states that 
! Soviet authorities had assigned Russian names to American , 
English, French, and other POWs there, for deniability . 
(Source: John Brown, 2 December 1990 Sunday Oregonian. ) 

While speaking with a staff member of a communist embassy, 
based in Algiers, Reverend Paul Linstrom of Illinois reports 
being told that nine U.S. crewmen from a plane shot down in 
the Sea of Japan in 1953 were seen in August, 1973 in a . 
Soviet slave^labor camp at Candela* (Sources Los Angeles 
Times, July 8/ 1990) 

According to a 3/8/92 Associated Press account filed in 
Seoul, U.S. officials from Seoul and Washington meet in 1975 
in Hawaii to plan a possible prisoner release through North 
Korea of Vietnam Conflict U.S. POWs. The Associated Press 
cites *a reliable source who attended the talks." 

June 19* 1975 — The UHC requests an accounting at Panmunjoa. 

June 28, 1975 — The Ceramists reply similar to that of previous 

• .-'years. ";' ’"''V'' 
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November 2, 1975 ~ In reference. to the Baltic sea shootdown of a 
U.S. aircraft and subsequent reports that some of the crew 
were captured and held in Soviet prisons, the U.S. 

' that 8 of the 10 crewmen were prisoners in Soviet camos . * 
(Sourcer International Herald Tribune article,) 

WY 2, 19,7? — The IWC requests an accounting at, Panmunjom. 

July 12*- 1976 — • The Conaunist^ similar to that of previous 
years. ■ ; :v 

August 17 , 1977 — The TOJC requests an accounting at Panmunjom 

August 22, 1977 — The Communists reply similar to that of 
.. . .previous .-years'. .. : . . 

August 17, 1978 — The UNC requests an accounting at Panmunjom. 

August 24, 1978 — The! Coummnists reply similar to that of 
. previous years. : : . yy/ 

June 20, i979y?- A cable to the Secretary of state from the D.S. 
EmDassy-inSTOul- discusses -the-annual-submissioh -to i^e;-^ : ^' 

Coaaunists by the Itaited Nations Command, Military Armistice 
Commission of the list of unaccounted for American pdws. 

The cable states: . V 

-We- are aware that UNC attempted in 1971 to terminate anniial 
submission of letters but was instructed by Defense to - 
continue with the ritual. Although there may be lingering 
; bureaucratic masons for perpetuating the submission of 
these ; letters , we think .. it is " time to • stop . • - Vy • 

August 20, 1979 — The United Nations Command sends a letter to 
the Con at Panmunjom requesting information on 

unaccounted for UNC POWs. y-"./. ' 

August 29, 1979 — The Communist side refer to their previous 
letters. 

October, 1979 Romanian design engineer Serban Oprica claims to 
; have seen in ,1979 11 Caucasians working on a collective farm 
north of Pyongyang while in North Korea on a bus tour . He 
is told that they were -American prisoners, prisoners of war 
. in North Korea." 

Rev . Paul Lindi tram meets with a Soviet dissident who served 
time in Gandala prison. Lindstrom states, -He told me that 
at Gandala he had spoken to two American men from the downed 
flight (over the Sea of Japan in 1953 ) as recently as 1975 . - 
(Source: Los Angeles Times / July 8, 1990) 
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1981 — The Communist side refer totheirprevious 


The- Communist side refer to their previous 


b i o«b i- ihe TOC sends letter to Communist side 
W<m felling infSmSion concerning unaccounted for TOC POHs. 

Mgust 13 , ... 1980 ~ Conmumist side refers to their ptevi'pus 
letters .. ■ x’-y. ; - ’".y ; 

C 3 io Bi -- W UNC sands letter to Comnunist side . 

S ^^^esUng^ 

September 17 < 

V..‘. letters.., . : 

— The UNC sends letter to Communist side 
^requesting information concerning unaccounted for TOC POHs. 

August 17, 1982 

letters. _ __ 

Hovember" 1982 la reference to the ^ 

TMtffljia cantured during the Korean Conflict* ft gsG memorandum 
?TSh4 MlSTof^riecretsry of the Army states, -we are 
; v S eSeewnt that every effort to keep; this natter out of 
thepubllc eye should - be -made . — it-isclew-fromj^ur^memo:: 
that*Vott wish no additional; information be provided to the 
V justice Department . : ‘ Sour ■ course, of option seems . . . 

•' appropriate.*. . ' ■■/-:'■/ vV;'/ 

December 21, 1982 - The United Sations Connand Senior Meober ,, 
' -V romiests the Communist side to conduct a search of .the 

TOC remains and passes e map depicting the burial site. me. 
Communist side ignore, the request . . 

Dumas' brother • £uU hearing on the «att er. ; *8 « £**4!' ; 
in 1984a the status of Roger Dumas is changed from MIA. 
png far the pe riod 4 Hovember 1950 until 26. February 1954. 
?Se SsSSpt!^ finding^* deathrdeted 26 Mbruary 1954 is 
by the Adjutant General of the Department of the 

■ ' V ■' ’ *s»y* •; «. ) •>' • : '% , •>-. : 

juooust 17, 1983 - The TOC Senior Member *•*»£* 

011 side for inf ormation on unaccounted for TOC POHs. SheTOC 
., ala©: She/he Coomnist side for the return of TOC remains , . 

August 22, 1983 ~ The communist side simply refer to their ■ 

• previous'' 'letters. ' 
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August 17 i 1984 — The UNC Senior Member requests the Communist 
side for information on ■ unaccounted for UNC POWs. The UHC 

_ & * so a ?* s the Coanunist side for the return of UNC remains 

August 24, .1984 — The Conimunist side simply refer to their v 
previous letters. : 

August 28, 1985 — ' The UHC Senior Member requests the Communist 
. side for information on unaccounted for UNC POWs . The DKG 
also asks the Cosnutfat side for the return of DMC remains. 

August 31, 1985 Sit Kashiigton Post does a report on the 

March, 1854 Bong Kong report filed by Colonel Simpson on the 
refugee who claimed to have seen several hundred US POWs 
being transferred to Russian trains in late 1951 and 1952. 
The Pentagon informs the Post that "they Suspect, but are 
not certain, that they were French troops being repatriated 
after the French negotiated an end to the Indochina war in : 

The Pentagon fails to mention that the sightings actually 
took, place in late 1951 before the end Of the Preach 
Indochina ear an d the return of Prench POWs. " . ■ 

October 20, 1985 — The north Korean Foreign Minister tells Mr. 
Prank Kerr of the U« S • Chosin Pew veterans organization in 
New. York that North Korea will cooperate in returning 
military remains if the United States formally requests a., 
search for and recovery of U>S. war dead . (Source 4 January 
r .1988' UNC Point Paper) '• • v'.- ■: 

October, 1985 -- A North Korean staff officer comments informally 
at Panmunjom to the UNC side that North Korea "might start 
looking for remains if asked to do so.";-. - . 

November 23, 1985 — The United Nations Command follows up asking 
the North Koreans to search for and repatriate UNC remains. 

Janutry/Februaxy, 1988 — The following positions are outlined by 
the UNC and Communist side during discussions at Panmunjom 
on searching for and repatriating remains ' 

"UNC positions The subject of military remains ii a ; 
humanitarian issue. Remains should be returned through the 
Military Armistice emission 

‘ "North Korea positions The Armistice does not cover search 
and exhumation, it is reeoemtnded that the U.S. and North 
Korea have bilateral negotiations on this issue. 

(Sources 4 January, 1988 UNC Point Paper.) • . . 
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February 11, 1986 The United Rations Connand eenda letters to 
the 16. . United Nations Command Member Kations requestiiig all . 
available • infoi^t^ of v* 

February 14 ; 1986 The TOJC /s^ds: ^ to : Communist ■ s^e,, 

stating that the Military Armistice Commission should handle .: 
the remains issue# and that: the remains issue involves all , ■ 
-^;- z TO/RO£ : : : forces>-n^ 

March 4 ; 1986 -- Morth Itorea responds at Panmun jom. sming that : 'x; 

military remains will be returned when recoveredr but the 
, Armistice;: Agreement - does 'not regidre search and -'.erhumation ...• , 

.• of remains « v/;/;. : './^v v. 

June, 1986 -- The Pentagon states in writing that “there is 
a possibility that the soldiers (referred to in Colonel 
Simpson's 1954 report) were captured French troops being. •. 
”~^ttiited rtt&Wi Indoch^ 

fails to mention that the sightings took place; before the v. 
repatriation of French prisoners . 

June. I9i6 -r Cpionel_Hdnr^_tiand of the Office of the Secretary 

of Defend is q^oted as t eying, ih ref erfUice to ltorean^^ .' " 

'■ ••'•••"Conflict POW/HIAs/ "the bottom line is that until the North 
Koreans get to a position and they want to release prisoners 
and the remains that are there v do it when 

they feel it is to their advantage. ■ 

Thi Department of Defense in its POW/MIA FactBook states^ 

, >^;.^eryic^rtuaity # i '.the • 'Ui Si;: ! : i ^S@B^t; ; ^ , Manes:. ■, 

press for the fullest possible accounting of Americans still 
•: ; ;^‘^V - itoaccpunt^':for' as;.'a-result:.6f the Korean War.? 

August/ 1986 — The United Nations Command representative to the 
Military Armistice Commission passes to the North Koreana- 
information pertaining to the location of DNC 
, materials pinpoint burial sites associated with 13 former 
POW camps and a FOW hospital# seven former DNC p^^eries in 
the North/ and listed 291 crash sites from which UNC si»en 
had not been recovered. : 

September 11# 1986 — North Korea responds stating the • ^ 
information ;had been passed to the; "appropriate agencies.. 

December 11# 1986 — The United ^ Batiohs C«^ 

^ ™res4ntative of the Chosin Few veterans °rg*ni**tifin *nd 
briefs them on the United Nations Comand position on 
remains negotiations* 

December 18, 1986 — Ihe TOC eendi following up letter to. north 
Itorean eide asking if they have bad any Mccess in 
di.covexing • .*■)" ‘ 

’:.. y 46 
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December 29, 1986 — North Korean side responds stating, the 
inf orma tion had been passed to "relevant organs > ... 

1987 — : The :U . S ; • . Government receives information that a high : 
ranking North Korean: diplomat is reported to have told: a • . • , 
•visiting' Westerner in North Korea that, his Country was 
holding up to 2,500 sets of remains of U.S. servicemen. 

July 30/ 1987 — The United Nations Command representative to the 
Hilitary. Armistice Commission makes the following points to 
' the North Korean side: . 

1 • North Korea has an obligation to; return UNC remains which* 
North Korean officials have told US veterans that they have 

■^Vdiscovered. . .••• „ 'v . .••••.",•••■ 

2. -The remarks made by North Korean staff officer (October, 
198 5)- led^the tJnit^d^Natiohs Command to ''beiieve' No^ 

■ may have already discovered UNC remains. 

3. The question .of remains is hot only an Armistice, issue ^ . 
v . but also humanitarian issue. The MAC is the appropriate 

““-rageh^ 7\ v 

4 . The UNC is prepared to negotiate a subsequent agreement 
similar to the one. of 1954 (17 August) to eliminate any 
technical: problem involving the question of seaching. for and 
discovery of remains;: 

prejpared : ho.disj»hch;ja;.iMiltihit ... 7 ,. . 

■ accompanied by the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission • • 
representative , to assist North Korea in locating UNC 

■ remains. \ . '•;,' 

- 6. North Korea must return the UNC remains through -the MAC . 

North Korea states in response that the search for and 
...'.• recovery of remains is not an. Armistice issue. 

Following the MAC meeting, the UNC Senior Member holds’- -a.. V 
' press conference and states that North Korea is using the 
remains issue in an attempt to force bilateral negotiations 
with nations . that currently do not recognize North Korea. . 

October, 1987 A factsheet on •Americans Unaccounted for in the 
Korean War* is released by the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, International Security Affairs. : The 
factsheet begins, "The U.S. Government has ongoing efforts 
to achieve the fullest possible accounting of Americans 
’ missing and unaccounted for while serving their country. N 
The factsheet concludes, "...the lack of responsiveness thus 

•; ; v%‘’ ; r. \ . ■ . ■ ’ ■ • ' 47 • 
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far by the KPA (North Korea) on this issue vill not blunt 
the determination of the D.S. Government to achieve the 
— fullest- possible-accounting- of Amerieans-missing-and.y—.^--:-.- 
unaccounted for as a result . of the' Korean War.. “ . 

tte ltoited Hations OOBnand in a letter to 
the North Korean side, requests that they return DNC remains 
which North Korea alreadyhasinits posses*ion, and that 
... the MAC Will be the appropriate agency to handle the issue. 

Boveaber 21, 1987 — The North Korean side responds again stating 
that the issue of Korean Nar remains is ‘outside the purview 
of the Military Armistice emission." y, 

January, 1988 ~ north Korea advises the United Nations Command 
that they woUld be interested in meeting to discuss .the 
return of BMC remains. Just before the aeeting to. discuss 

■ — fetUrhingremains/South-Korea accuses -the-North- of -y--’ — 

complicity in the KM. November/ 1987 bombing. Outraged by . 
the^adverse publicly generated by South Korea, North Korean 
wi thdr aws from its proposed arrangements for the return of 
two sets of remains which they identify by naaie and serial 

-—•"number. (SoureerHarch,- 1989 letter to Senate from —---ry 

; •. - .Assistant' . Scc|r«taxy .;«f 

August 7, 1989 ~ The Defease Intelligence Agency states, in • 

. response to a Preedoe Of information request, that Jt . holds 
'. no' records on those . hissing or captured- during the Korean .. 

.. Conflict:". yy. j..y"' yy '(■/■ V'.:/ 

October 23, 1989 — The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 

Public Affairs informs a D.S. Senator that an 18 month ■ 
inquiry and review of documents, employing researchers from 

the National Archives, the D.S. Angr Center for Military 
History..., had concluded that allegations that the p.'s. 

Government abandoned PONs in World War 11 tod Korea were 
‘unfounded.* The letter further states, ‘This detailed 
investigation failed to diseoror any evidence that American 
military personnel are being detained inthe Soviet Dnfon, 
China, North Korea, or any third country, This was not a 
preconceived conclusion, but we are not surprised. The 
Doited States has always placed a high priority on . 

accounting for all its military personnel, living and dead. 

November 9, 1989 - The Chief of the POW/HIA Office at the, 
^Defense Intelligence Agency, Colonel Joseph A. Schlatter, 
responds to a letter from a nest of kin of a missing 
fro- the Korean Conflict. Be states* 


frost the Korean Conflict. 

■There is no evidence to suggest that any D.S. . ^ 
were not released frcm eaptivity intorea. The 389 known 
to be held in Kozth loroa" i» a »i«laadixig mteaient that, 
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unfortunately has gained public acceptance. ...There is no O' 
evidence that 389 (or any other number) Americans were held 
in: captivity and not released at the end of hostilities. ■ 

( source j-;9 -Hoveaber'1989' letter "signed'"by"Col7“S^hlatter) " ' 

December, 1969 -- Ihe Department of Defense; in a written 

. ?tatement, say8, -As_ far as we. can tell, .nd' American POWs ■ - 

• Hi® FX£ Uct • out Of North Korea and 

into the USSR or C h i n a, and not ever accounted for. - We • 

S? 0 " “.*£? Communists continued to hold sny Americans 
«ig®^, because we have niver been 
fully satisfied with their accounting for our aiesing 

aen.i.At present, we hare no evidence that there are 

A ??f ica 2. P£ ^!^ r ? , .! h f t con£ litt »>«la9 hold against their v 
villi • .The United States; Government has never "written off * 
any American service members in Korea, or anywhere else." 

i99p >r Kor|h Korea returnis fiv e sets of U;S. servicemen 
r remaihs, to a~ congressional delegation led by Congressman 
Sonny Montgomery.' • * • 

June 28 f: 1990 — In testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 

Intelligence Agency Deputy Director Rear Admiral Ronald 
• . . Marxyott states: • ; , i; 

"Although stories have surfaced from time to time alleging 
that Americans are still being held by the North Koreans, 

>; r °* the Soviets, there are ho intelligence 

- indicators that U.S.„ personnel from the Korean conflict were 

■‘to •.tJr.'S;-:;"; opatroiv .. 

"likewise, the Soviet Union has been the central focus of 
U.S. and Allied intelligence activities for most of this 
century, and China has been watched for almost 50 years . , l 
believe this scrutiny would have likewise revealed at least 
J hint of American prisoners held in either country had they 
been taken there . Again , no such evidence has ever 
surfaced." 

July, 1990 — In an interview with Major Garrett of the V 

Washington Times,' Retired General Eugene Tighe, a former Air 
Force intelligence agent during the Korean Conflict, states, 
•I*t me say that intelligence reports I received left no 
; doubt at all to, tte that American PONs left North Korea to goV 
tp the Soviet Union and.;China. v. 

July 8/ 1990 — American Red Cross spokeswoman Donna Schneider :in 
Seattle /Washington* states that her agency knows of 12 
: ; reported sightings of American POWs in Siberia, sane as 
•. recently as the 1970' s. (Source: los Axigeles Times) 
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In response , the Defense Department states, R .i. the reports 
may at one time have been believed... (but) there is ho 
-i „^„.reasoh^to:.thiiUc-any^Americans--are-currentay~.being**held-as a ^ 
result of the Korean War anywhere in the world." 

In the same article, former director of the Foreign Hews 
Service, Zygmunt Bagbraki, Jr. states that during the 1950 <s 
his ^ foreign reporters had "an extensive ./"source network" of 
' tnxch-to and -other *brfc3ig-class ^ 

near prisons in Molotov, Khabarovsk, Chita, Omsk, Chermoz, 
and elseidtere . . Magoreki claims his sources informed him 
that there were still up to 1, 000 American PON* in Siberia 
from the Korean War when he last had contact with t&ea in 
the late 1950 # s . (Sources Los Angeles Times, July 8, 1990) 

September. 14, 1990 — former DIA Director Lt. General Daniel 

Qraham, states on CBN, "They (the Soviets) vbuld come with a 
_,: r ^u-ai*^of specialties~ahd : find- out rvhether-such; specialities^ v 
existed among the U,N< prisoners in the camps in North Korea 
and China... and then they would ship them off.* 

January 2, 1991 — M report by the Congressional Research Service 
D f. r the -Library-;- ofCongressstates 

"The end of the Korean Nar in 1953 was followed by a period 
of intensely bitter political relations between the US on 
the one hand, and the North Koreans and the Chinese on the 
other . The temper of the times thus could suggest that the 
tvb Communist enemies, of the United States during the Korean 
v Nar, as well as a- Stalinist Soviet Onion L might be inclined 
/ • to hold live Africans ^ perhaps even more so than Vietnam 
; -in' the • i970. # »*:T : v ; 

February, 1991 — At the request of the Korean Nar Veterans 
Association, Senator Bob Smith begins a series of 
discussions with a North Korean diplomat in New York on the 
: subject of unaccounted for PONs and KIAs from the Korean 

•'Conflict.;.' -V-.-;; 

June, 1991 — Senator Smith travels to Panmunjom, Korea where he 
meets with Vice Foreign Minister Kang Sok-Chu at Tong il Gak 
in North Korea . North Korea returns the remains of 11 U.S. 
servicemen following the meeting. 

September, 1991 — Senator Smith holds a foUow^up meeting in New 
York with North Korean Vice Foreign Minister Kang; Sok Chu, 
with the concurrence and participation of the State 
Department in an effort to establish a process to gain 
information on unaccounted for PONs and MZAs. 

In preparation for the meeting, and in conjunction with 
urging from Senator Smith, the State Department proposes 
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iii writing that, ” a Committee be established as a '■ 

, humanitarian .. organization separate from the Military 

:Armis.tiae..iCommission^and_separate r from~the- auspices- of-the-^- 

United Nations Command to regularize , the return . of MIA 1 , 
remains and the exchange of information about Xorean War 
. POWs and HlAsyv • 

(Source: State Department, talking point paper Sept. 1991) : 

The proposal is presented to the Vice-Poreign Minister, and 
he is informed that the U.S. would soon be presenting it 
formally through its Beijing channel with North Korea . 

7 / :The Vice^Porei^ Minister, a^ ^inv 

-v. principle. •' 7 - .. , ; v7y ; 7’ 'r ■ 

.. . (Source: Meeting notes Sept. 91, U.N. visit) 

7j^c6mbe^9 : ,^i^9tr-i96~ll.S^S^atbrs^4wd~a^etter:-to-Russianr^- : “---- 
• • President Boris Teltsin urging him w to facilitate the 
release of GRO . and MSB intelligence reports, files or 
. information that may ease the pain for thousands of American 
families who have never learned the fate of their loved 

: januwy 6, 1992 -- The Chairman and VicerChairman of the Select 
Committee on P0W/M1A Affairs both receive correspondence 
. from retired Colonel Philip Corso, . former National Security 
Staff Assistant ;to President Dwight Eisenhower. 

^orso states : *Hhen I Was -a meioiber! of ^the National Security 
. Council w the White ! House staff undet. President ^sanhower 
( 1953-1957 ) , 1 interrogated Yuri Alexandrovitch Rastvorov, a 
Russian KGB officer who defected to the U.S. from the USSR 
embassy, in Japan in January, 1954 .Rastvorov revealed that 
< Russian diplomats coming to Japan had seen U.S. POWs in the 
USSR. Rastvorov personally had seen a trainload of U.S. 

POWs heading into Siberia after changing trains at the 
Manchurian-Russian border.;. I submitted my report... in a few 
days, President Eisenhower decided not to make this 
inf oroation public because he was concerned about adverse 
effect* on : the families of missing POWs.* 

After a Chech with still classified documents on file with 
the, Eisenhower Presidential Library, . it is confirmed that 
Corso ; did interrogate Rastvorpv after the Korean Conflict, in . 
Jahuary/Pebruary 1955. Rastvorov remains under Central 
Intelligence Agency protection in the United States; He iB 
interviewed by Select Cosmittee staff in February, 1992.* 

Pebniary, 1992 Duririg the trip by the Select Committee on 
POW/kiA Affair* to Moscow, Chairman John Kerry and Vice* ! . 
Chairman Bob Smith are provided with a list of 536 names 
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which is described by a high-rank^ Russian intelligence 
official as U.S. POWs from the Korean Conflict who were 
— — -interrogsted-by- the- Soviets,^sone of -whcsD-had- then-been-sent- 
to Conronist China. 

; A subsequent check of the names with the national Records 
Center in St. Louis reveals that up to 125 of the 536 names 
are unaccounted for U.S. serviceman f roe the Korean 

Also during : the Select Cosiaittek? s trip, General Dmitri 
Volkogonov inf orms the Chairman and Vice Chairman of a 
specif ic incident 'after the Korean War when an American 
helicopter landed in borth Korea •* : Volkogonov states that 
records showed the Communists denied any knowledge of the 
incident, hut internally, north Korea had informed the USSR 
that "two of the fliers were captured alive." 

* Finally/ during the ixip, the Senators push for the 
foaation of a Joint Commission on POWs. 

Mhy 13, 1992 — north Korea releases 15 sets of U.S. servicemen 

-^“.~reimljiui-at7#giii^^ 

Hay 28i 1992 Worth Korea releases 15 aore sets of U.S. 
servicemen remains at Paneunjon, Korea. 

June/ 1992 -- In response to a press question, Pentagon. POW/MIA 
spokeswoman Captain Susan Strednansky states : 

•We don't have any evidence that anyone was transported from 
Korea to the Soviet Union/* 

June 9, 1992 The Select Committee investigator in Moscow 
interviews a Russian ex-prisoner who claims he was 
; imprisoned with a Korean War Anerican POW in the 1980 's at a 
prison camp in the Ural Mountains, the name of the POW is 
reported as David Harken, Harken* according to the iix- 
prisoner, had told him he left for Korea in 1952, was shot 
down in 1953, was wounded and captured, and spent six months 
in a Korth Korean hotpital. Marfcen told the ex-prisoner, 
during the time they spent together in prison, that there 
were approximately 50 Americans in a group in. Hofth Korea 
awaiting transfer to the Soviet Union, hut he was 
transferred by military aircraft at part of a group of 5 to 
10 Americans. Harken reportedly told the source he did not 
know where the others were. She source arrived at the 
Fechoan eamp, 500 miles north of Koscoir, in September, 1982 
where he met Harken and knew him until he was released in 
1986 i Harken was reported to be about 62 years old in 1982. 
the source went back to bring Harken a package of 
cigarettes, tea> onions, and sausage in 1989, and was told 
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by one . of the inmates* th&t;.Harken : '.':vas;. •still;'alive '• : ■ 

-June J ‘:l-87 T4 1992ri--Folloviflg-a"reguest~by~Senator~Sinith"t6^thie;“T 
Russian Chairman of the Joint Commission on ROWS* General 
. Volkogonby, arrangements,, are made five; days following : the . ^ 
request: for U.S. investigators to travel to the Pechora ! 

' prison '.Camp to search for Harken.^ 

, inconclusive at best . *:Following the trip, another former 
-inmate of the prison confirms that Markin had been a 
. prisoner assigned to his work detail Finally,, another . 
source has since surfaced from the Ukraine who reports that 
Harkin was last seen at Xnyarhpogost, Russia in January , . 

1991 . The investigation continues/ 

June 19, 1992 — In response to a request from the Secretary of 
Defense , the Joint .Staff prepares a summary of 39 Cold War 
personnel involving a total of 132 U.S. personnel who are 
r- B ^^ii^accounted^fo r ."7^The"re^es t ^follw^ 

? Russian President Yeltsin about the ejcistence of U.S. . 

: servicemen on the soil of the former Soviet Union following 

:World:$ar )it-r the Korean Conflict, Vietnam the 

Cold "War, and his letter to the Select Committee of POW/MIA 

June .23/ 1992 -- Senator Smith releases, the list of up to 125 
; . names :( from February, 1991 Moscow trip and subsequent ; 
research) of U.S. servicemen, who were reportedly • 

: interrogated by Soviets during the Korean Conflict and sent , 
to China. .Senator Smith requests the Secretary of State . to. 

■ 2: ^ People '.s Republic of China-. 

June 25, 1992 — Malcolm Toon, head of the U.S. side of the U.si 
Russia Joint Commission, states , "I think we're going to end 
. up with absolutely zero. v,. my gut feeling is that there's ’ 
nobody alive under Russian control.." . 

July, .1992 -- The People ' s Republic of China Embassy in 

Washington releases a statement saying, "The Chinese side 
settled the issue of American prisoners of the Korean War 
long ago.. .all the POWs were treated in a humanitarian ' 
manner. None of the POWs under Chinese control was 
transferred to a third country or to Chinese territory. ■ 

August 4, 1992 -- A U.S. representative to the Joint. Commission 
on POW/MIAs interviews a former. Russian prisoner at. 
Khabarovsk, Siberia who reports having observed three : ; • • ' ; 
Americans who arrived at his camp : in October 1952, and left 
three months later. Joint Commission, investigators axe : 
following up oh leads; provided during this interview. 

, 1992 — The Department of Defense releases a POW/MIA 
Sheet in which it is stated, ■ in "reference to Korean: War . 

.' .7; 'V v ''• v -53= : 
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era POW/MIAs,. and what is being done to search of them: 

"Unfortunately , there are no detailed records ; available form 
the Korean War, nahing- today's searches difficult. . The ThS. 
Government is prepared to accept any remains that .the. North . 
Koreans may. have on a purely humanitarian basis and. not tied 
.. . . . .7. ; tp.,'any,;politipa^:,jc^..d^^ 

•Records for tAe Korean War era are not nearly as extensive . 
as those for the Vietnam War, malting the search for those 
POW/MIAs much more difficult." ; 

In regards to Cold War incidents, it is ^ 'Stated: • 

•There are 135 individuals still unaccounted as a result 
of 14 air losses during the Cold War: 10 related to the 

V—f r-former Soviet Union r three “ChiAa-related, -and"OneTKorea 

related incident. The Defense Department has ^ done a 
thorough review of these incidents and each vill .be 
discussed with the appropriate governments . All information 
held by the Department of Defense has been shared with the 
"•"-^-'•'•^ffected' families'- and- with-the-Congjress 

August 19, 199$ — Select Committee investigator in Moscow 
. interviews Russian Colonel (retired) Gavril Ivanovich ... •/.- 
Korotkov^ a Par East expert with the Scientific Research 
•' institute, formerly part of the Soviet Hinistry of. Defense . 
Colonel Korotkov reports he’ served from July 1950 to mid- ■■■' 
1954- -as -part of a General .Staff analytical group, reporting. 

District ..on developments from the. ongoing war . in -Korea: 

:"V. Korotkov outlines In 'great .detail the fact the Soviets. . ; 

. . interrogated American •. POWs • in ' Korea . .Korotkov states ■ that 
bn • several bccasiohs he had' visited the' Soviet Naval' B-se a r 
Bos'Xet, located 'in ,the .USSR/China /North. Korea TrirBord.er 
■ Reoioni which 1 served ' as ■ a 'transit point' ..for thevitovemefct. . 0 * • 
American servicemen north to Khabarovsk, Siberia Although 
there was an airfield nearby , he believes that • the bulx, .’ 
the Americans transported from Pos ' Yet to Khabarovsk were 
transported by rail, but most likely at least some of the 
American POWs were moved from North Korea or China by air. 


Although Korotkov did not knpv.v the exact number , he states 
that the number of American Korean War' POWs processed, 
through Khabarovsk was in the hundreds. Koro.tkov^states 
. that operational directives during ;the Korean Conflict siad 
that Americans should bd captured alive, not killed.. .• • . . 
Korotkov further states that the North Koreans ..were .quite . . 
willing to allow the Russians , direct access and eventual - 
control' over, toericah POHs , : Finallyv thtt •• 

he had : bersonnaJiy. interrogated;' two . American POWs . He. could 
not remember the. names "[ of any of the American • POWs who ..were. ■ . 
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processed through Khabarovsk , except for a Lieutenant 
Colonel Black. (Rote; Possibly Lieutenant Colonel Vance 

Eugehe-Black/^recorded- as-captuied^onrHbveiaber ^ "1951~)'7~^- 

Korotkov Is reported by Select Committee investigator to be 
"highly credible and forthcoming." ‘ 


. October -- ;0,S .. investigators, on the D. S . /Russia Joint. 
Commission interview a. Russian citizen who served four and a 
half years in prison in Ziaka Camp near Knyaxhpogost, ' 

Russia. Be reports; that in the fall of 1952 or the spring 
of 1953, he had an encounter with an American pilot who had 
. been shot down in North Korea and forced, to land in Soviet 
territory near Vladivostok. The pilot said he had a plane 
of three, and that his radioman had been in Ziaka as wellV 
The pilot did not know what happened to the third member. 

The pilot, remained at fimka for three to six months, and was 
••-:r-r:': : -;;-'then-;traiisferred''to; r an'"unknown'"locatibnT^-'' : '7'' r ''"T“T“'^:";‘'";~r;':-' , ^^7 


November 9, 1992 — beputy; Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs Kein Quinn is scheduled to raise 
the FQW/HIA issue during an bn-gbing visit to the People ' s 

. ~'. 0 £ : *r ChXsUi 77?" ! -;v— r--;"-,- ---..-U 


November 10, 1992 — Kim II Sung continues his 44 year reign as 
the leader, of North Korea. He undoubtedly knows the fate of 
several thousand unaccounted for American MIAs from the 
Korean Conflict. 
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individual POff, KIA , and KIA/BKR Cases 


Committee investigators reviewed the case files of all priority 
cases 1 and the majority of ail- other unaccounted- f or cases oh the. 
list of 2 , 265 . unaccounted-f or servicemen . . ; 

v Corrent Administration 'Lists ■ ■ 

Since 1987# the Defense Department (DoD) his developed a list of : 
priority, cases totalling 269, less 73 resolved, for a total of 196 
.cases as of August 1992. ■ ' 

included in the 196 cases are 135 cases designated “Last Known 
Alive “-cases < - These involve Americans whose loss incidents Include 
facts suggesting that one of the Southeast Asian governments should 
have additional details about their fate. The results from U. Si . 
investigations in Vietnam and Laos confirm this analysis; in 
September 1992; Dob added more cases to the priority list; all 
xases...jjn^vijig~-l68Be8:.-&.-La6$#:^ .v-V-™ 

Priority List Development 

In 1987, President Ronald Reagan appointed Geh. John W. Vesseyy. Jr. 
(DSA-Ret. ) to be the. President's Special Emissary to Vietnam on the 
POW/HIA: issue . This was the beginning of a renewed effort to 
resolve the fate of those . unaccounted-for from the war in Southeast 

; ASijA.,^ . “v r -C:; X : n'/X ^ ~XX fT-P ZZC'-P i ' XX P : ;PLiPP X- i X 

In August 1987 , Gen. Vessey' s effort led to the preparation of a 
list of 380. individuals of priority interest. ' This compilation, 
often referred to as the Vessey I list, included 80 ; of DoD's 
current priority cases and became the focus of U.S. field 
investigations,; in' Vietnam. 

In November 1989, 39 more cases from the original Vessey i list 
were added to the priority category, producing a list of 119 
priority cases, referred to aa the Vessey II list. The priority 
cases that Geh. Vessey pursued were not developed by him 
personally, but represent the overall efforts of the DoD. Each list 
developed over the past five years has represented an expanding 
process of contacts and cooperation; ■ 

Today, 61 of those on the Vessey II list have been accounted for: 
22 through the repatriation of remains? 39 through the discovery of 
compelling evidence that the man died, even.though his remains have 
not yet . been recovered . 
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She last Known Alive List 

tW of the development of th e 7e B6By JII liBt f _the 
Administration' 8 Bcconotability efforts were erpanded — fro® field 
investigations only in Vietnam to include a program of expanded , 
cooperation and more regular field investigations in Laos* Ibis, 
resulted in the selection of 47 additional priority cases; in Laos 
not previously included in either the Vessey I or Vessey II lists,. 

It aiso coincided with DOD' s development of Si licit of^ 135 
individuals last known p. S . to ; have been alive . The effort 

was part 6f a cont inual ly expanded process that never was intended 
to bTah inflexible or all-encoopassing list, It included 58 cases 
not yet resolved fro® the Vessey II list, plus ,77 additional 
priority cases compiled after a focused , . case-by-c»se ^review 
undertaken by DIA early In 1990 of the intelligence files of every 
unaccounted-for American; the review was similar in scope to those 
in the Vessey II list (some last known alive in captivity, others 
wfcd^cotild“W T T Cases oh^DoDfs priority: case • 
list are investigated in conjunction with Last Known Alive cases 
whe n t h ey are in close proximity to a Last Known Alive case* 


w-~-- ; ~- : -'Case- Suamaries 

The Senate Select Cosaaittee staff has prepared case summaries for 
the priority cases that the Administration is now investigating. 
These provide the facts about each case, describe the circumstances 
under which the individual was; lost, and detail the information 
learned since the date of; loss ; Information in the case: summaries 
is United to information from casualty files, does not include any 
‘ judgments by Committee staff, andrattempts to relate essential 
facts* The Committee acknowledges that PCW/HIAs ' primary next-of- 
kin know their family memb ers ' cases in more comprehensive detail 
than summarised here and recognises the Hmitatiohs that , the report 
format imposes on these summaries . 

On Dec. 1, 1992, Vice Chairman Smith published a compendium of 324 
compelling cases i A copy of the analyses of Committee staff and the 
' Defense. Intelligence Agency is attached. . 

These listings include abbreviated .column headings with the 
f allowing meanings * 

.. RBPNO Case reference number . 

LNAMB : Last Name 

. FMH : First and Kiddle' Home initials . 

HSA t Information reportedly based on correlation by 
' the Rational Security Agency.'' 
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JSSA.. •'* information from returning debriefings in JSSA 
.documents' -.'i •> 

Ll^^^.j.^.DoD-Last-toown,:Mi7e^ategor^^.-— 

DIA79 .i Information, in .a 1979 DIA printout obtained by 
Committee staff from Senate Foreign Relations. 
Committee investigator Tracy Usry 

JTF • : Joint Task Force casualty code now obsolete 

NOK • • Correlation -from next-of-kin - > 4 

POW : Listed POW by the Defense Department at 

■ ' Operation Homecoming * "• ' • 

HISC .s' Other sources of information 
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Eleanor A. Vietti 
Archie E. Mitchell 


: (OQiiy : v' '■ v v\ 

Mr; Gerber , Dr,. . Vietti - ; and Mr. - Mitchell vere taken prisoner on May • 
30,, .1962 while at a leprosarium near the. South Vietnamese mountain 
town of Banmethuot . In November 19 62 V documents which stated .that 
the three individuals ; captured on May 30th were killed were taken/ 
from hostile forces 50. kilometers southwest of the leprosarium. 
Mr. Gerber's passport was recovered in February 1963; missing were ( 

. pages containing his name and photograph. . , ' 

The three civilians were reported captured. Returning UVS. POWs 
had no information on their presence in the Vietnamese prison 

"sys . ./. J”T ■ ■ ; ■ ■ 1 • 

Since April 1989 , : the Joint Casualty Resolution Center has. 
interviewed subjects in Vietnam concerning this, incident . , • . All . 
information obtained to date confirms that the. three were captured 
•and-killed“becausethey-were~suspectedof- be ingAmeri can-spies 
Their remains . were ..reportedly.disinterred . in 1980 by, unidentified 
persons, .. and. they can. not now be located../: }: 


South Vietnam ■ ' ■ Donald' 6. Cook 

;. . '/'.■ : ^poso); . / y _ 

On December. 3l7 1964, Captain Cook was serving as ah advisor with 
a South Vietnamese Marine, battalion, at/. Binh Gia, Phuoc Tuy 
•Province . , His unit was hit by a large Viet Cong force, and, Captain 
Cook was captured . . He was initially reported missing but was 
confirmed a prisoner in good health ' lay'/- Sergeant Comacho, who, was 
released from captivity on July 9, 1965. 

On December 2, 1965, Captain Cook joined two other, U.S. POWs, Staff 
. Sergeant Harold G. Bennett and Private Crafts , at a Viet Cong, 
prison camp. They were held together at four different prison 
cas^s. # \ 

On December 22, 1970, the Provisional, Revolutionary Government , 
released a died in captivity list which included the name, of 
Captain Cook whom it stated had died of malaria. 6n December -8, 
1967. .Jy vy \ v : •/. •yv'. ‘ : 

One American POW repatriated during Operation .Homecoming reported 
being told by a prison guard , that Captain Cook died of malaria, in 
December 1967 while being moved between prison camps in hprthern 
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Tay Ninh Province. \\[ v.- -r :{; 

Car>tain Cook'snamerWas- ihcluded oii ^e Pro^isiP^al R^olutionary 
Gov ernmen t's list of died in captivity released on January . 27, 
1973. In February 1980 Captain Cook was declared dead/body not 
recovered. '' / ‘/v 


South Vietnam 


Kurt C. McDonald 
Edward R. Dodge 
• (0051) 


On December 31, 1964, Captain HcDonald, a TJ.S. Air Force pilot, and 
Sterraant First Class Dodge, a member Of the 5th Special Forces 
Group, took off froa Da Hang, Quang-Bam Province, in an 0 -1 F to 
conduct a visual reconnaissance mission en route to a^pecxal 
Forces.icanp in .the A Shau Valley, fflma Thien Province. They . did 
not arrive and were declared" missing. They^were last-seen by 
another hircraft approximately 12 nautical miles northwest of Da 
Hang while flying over Qubng Nam Province. ; 

On the morning of Decker 31, 1964, one homer beacon was broadcast. 

r^j^anerqency'radlo~freguency,-r-butthls-coularnot-be-cogrelated r 

to an NRS-8 radio set that Sergeant Dodge was carrying to . A Sheu_to > 
be used in covert operations. -; A woodcutter reported in Jtori.1^1965 
that ‘-during that month he observed two D.S. POWs in Thua dhier. 
Province at a point on the Lao/Vietnamese border .He learned tha- 
one of the Americans- was a pilot and one was an infantryman. ' "AW - 
were said-to have been captured in June 1964 and were being marched 
off • to the northwest. In 1956, a report was received from a- former 
North Vietnamese Arty soldier identifying a photograph of Sergeant 
. Hodge as an inmate 'he .saw at HoaLo Prison: ; Other reports _ of 
sightings of Americans; passing. through, the particular area m which 
these' individuals were lost were placed. -in their files. 

Neither serviceman was', ever:, confirmed, .alive m "the ,^ e ’5 1 najTie£ ^ 

V orison system., . Captain ' Hcbohaid was; declared ... dead/body tot 
. recovered, in August . 1982. Sergeant Dodge, vras declared oead/^ody.; 
hot : t:e.covered, in October 1977>.. 


South Vietnam 


. James H. McLean 
(0054) 


On February 's; 1965/ Sergeant McLean was assigned as a> medic .with 
an American advisor team working with' . the South Vietnamese Army . s 
876th Regional Force Company. He was reported captured when: .tjeir 
position was overrun. by Viet Cong forces and was identified, in 
captivity "by . an prison escapee who. stated Sergeant . McLean was 
. suffering from malaria when, last seen alive. 
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Sergeant HcLean was carried in a POW status at the time of 
Operation Homecoming. After the end of hostilities* he was 
„declared-dead/body~not . recovered Return i ng P . S .^POWslwereunable- 
to provide any information on his fate. 

D.S. field team interviews in South Vietnam in Harch 1992 located 
a former nurse who worked at the Phuoc Long Province hospital . She 
described the arrival at ; her hospital of an individual 
dorresponding to Sergeant McLean . He arrived at the hospital in 
April 1965 1 suffering from severe malaria. • He died there 
approximately ten days after his arrival . The investigation of his 
'loss-- incident is continuing. . 


.South Vietnam’ '• • Charles : A. . Dale • "" 

f . •. ' David .S* 1 Denman ' 

(Q094) ■ ; •: '■ • J . 

First Lieutenant Dale and Specialist 4th Class Demsion were flying 
reconnaissance ; in . ah OV-1C on June 9, 1965 and were last taiown 
located 1 over Vinh Binh Province . : They did not return from their 
mission. They were initial ly listed as missing in action, although 
13 , S ; intelligence began to receive reports -indicating- they haabeen 
''captured,... 

In December 1970 , a prisoner identified Demon ' s photograph as the 

■ picture of an individual imprisoned in a ' POW camp in' Kampong.' Cham 
Province, Cambodia. This led, to his. reclassification from missing:; 
.in action to prisoner of war. Another report was. received in March 
_1971 stating “Demon was alive in a* prison at: Kratie, Cambodia in 

January-; 1970. ; The source ‘ was given . a . polygraph , .and •there was mo 
indication. ; of deception, ' Other repotted sightings . of unnamed. 
Caucasians were placed irl-Deinmon/s .file , as possibly correlating to' 
him,, including one ,iii ' 19 66 which placed him in Central Vietnam. 

■ Demrobn was carried as a POW at.' the end" of: Operation Homecoming 
Both: Denmibn and .Dale were later declared dead, 'body: not recovered. 
'Returning L'.S. POWs were- unable, to provide any information on their 
':fate., ' : ... •’ ... 

. In’ March 1992> '■'■a- \'..D.S, investigating team in. Vietnam attempting to 
' locate witnesses to the loss of the two-man crew interviewed 
residents of Cuu Long Province, the new name for.. Vihh Binh' 
Province.’ They provided information concerning the downing., of .an 
aircraft correlating to. the 0V-1C involved in this; incident. Local 
villagers. ...stated' that the aircraft crashed, and the. bodies, of the 
aircraft's two : occupants washed up on the shore where they .were 
buried by local residents. , Efforts to locate their reported .grave 
sites have not been successful to date. 
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.South- Vietnam Walter L; Hail .-’ 

Bruce G. Johnson 

' v ’.’••• .'y : Fred M. Owen...' . 

r — r ~“ ^r^- r — 

Donald R. Saegaert 
•' *• Joseph J. campa, , Jr ••.'. = 

Craig L. Hagen 

( 00 ? 6 ) ; ; : 

On June 19/ 1965, those involved ih this loss incident* were on 
board : a.. UK- IB helicopter,, on a combat . operation into j'a landing lone 
six 'kilometers from the town of . Dong .Koai, : Phuoc , Long; Province . 
Their, helicopter was .hit by ground fire and crashed;. Captain 
Johnson; an advisor .to. the South , Vietnamese Army/ s 5th Infantry 
Division, reported to another helicopter in the area that . the 
[aircraft ' s crfew. and all others on board were dead -and his position 
was receiving incoming, enemy mortar fire . ; There , was no further 
transmission from Captain Johnson after the' end of the mortar, fire. 
A later: searc h of th e area failed to produce anylsign of the seven 
servicemen . /y/.,/ : .,:/7'7. 7 ,, 'h- /..•/ ’ 7 ;T .\: ‘7/. v . 

In late 1965/ a Viet Cong produced film was captured which appeared 
to depict a portion of the battle at Dong Xoai. The film, appeared 
to show the dead bodies of Sergeant First Class vGwen. and First 

source that the seven U-. S. were killed in this incident , four found 
in the helicopter and three others at the airstrip. Intelligence 
reports of unidentified D . S . POWs sightings several months before 
this incident occurred were received later and were placed in the 
file of these servicemen. One report associated with the capture 
of an -American at the battle of. Binh Gia was placeci:_in Captain' 
^Johnson's file, but may- have correlated to -the capture of > another 
.Captain, several- months /earlier ■' ''-'r; > 

Captain Johnson was initially reported, missing. Returning V. S . 
?OWs were unable to provide information about, his precise fate or 
the fate of. the others . ; Captain Johnson was declared dead/body hot 
recovered in February 1978. •/ 


South Vietnam Richard* C. Bram '■ * 

John P. Dingwall 

r .. 7 . (0108) .y... : \,\ 7 > ' 

On July 8, 196.6, Staff Sergeant Bram and Gunnery Sergeant Dingwall 
left their unit, at Chu Lai Air Base for a hike in the surrounding 
countryside. They were last 'seen in a local hamlet. 

Local South Vietnamese police reported on July 8th that the Viet 
Cong had captured and killed .tvyo Americans and then! buried their . 
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bodies • Thii report led tb a ’.master of the unit and the discovery 
that Sergeants Bram and Dingwall were missing, A search of the 
area in which they were last seen produced hearsay information that 
the tvcThadbeen captured, but there wsb conflicting information on 
their, fate. They; were never seen alive again, and their remains 
Were never located.;: • V ‘. ; 

Both individuals were initially declared missing. In September 
1978 they were declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U,*S> 
POws were unable to provide any information oh th e i r survival in 
captivity/ and U . S . investigation teams in Vietnam have been unable 
to learn anything further concerning their precise fate. 


South Vietnam Fred Taylor 

Henry J. Gallant 

y.;./:;; ■ (0109) ; : : . *; , 

On July 13, 1965, Sergeants Taylor and Gallant were members of 
Detachment B-5 2 , ;5th Special Forces Group, with a Vietnamese 
reconnaissance/ patrol which encountered a , hostile force 18 
kilometers northwest of An Khe, Pleiku Province , ' Surviving patrol 
. members - reported . last ,seeing„Taylbt .assisting. ^ as 

hostile forces pressed toward them, k search of the area after the 
'engagement , f ailed to locate' ahy ' ' ‘tracer .of thsm.' ;5hey v were: , *0*}} 
declared misiihg in action and, in July 1966, were , declared 
dead/body not recovered. Returning U.S. PONs were unable to: 
provide any information on their final fate. 


. north Vietnam ..... *•/: ' Charles J. Sdmrf ■ • • . . '■ 

■ ’7* HartihJ.llassucdi 

-,v^ .• •; S’-'. ‘ ; (0158) : •;'/ 

On October 1, 1965, First Lieutenant Hassncei and • Captain Schaxf 
were the crew of an P-4C, one in a flight of three aircraft on a-, 
strike mission over Son La Province, North Vietnam. Their aircraft . 
was hit by hostile fire. After jettisoning their external tanks, 
one member of the flight reported seeing one fully deployed chute 
with the jettisoned material. There was no electronic contact, with, 
the crew. Both crewmen were declared missing. 

Returning U.S. PONs were unable to provide any inf onaation on their 
precise fate. Lieutenant Massucci was declared dead/bodv not 
recovered in February 1978. Captain Scharf was declared dead/body 
not '.'recovered in ; January 1978. • 

In January 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam interviewed several 
witnesses to the crash of a U.S. aircraft which closely 
corresponded to this loss incident. Several witnesses stated that 
they observed two bodies at the crash site and had no information 
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. that one might have survived the crash. Information from witnesses 
... conflicts with information, from tJ * S . personnel at the time of their 
loss who reported observing one fully deployed parachute. 


South Vietnam :; ... . Samuel Adams • 

Charles G. busing: 

' Thomas Moore 

" '.v-s; V A 

On October 31, 1961, four U.S. Air Force sergeants were traveling 
by bus from the coastal resort town of Vung Tau toward Saigon. 
.They were stopped by local Viet Cong forces and taken prisoner .v On 
November 2, 1965> the four sergeants attempted . to escape from 
custody, and Staff Sergeant Jasper N, Page was successful. He last 
say Sergeant Adams as the Viet Cong were chasing him and shooting 
at him 4 ; ;• ; *v ; 

The status of the three was changed from missing in action to 
prisoners of war . • ; All appeared on the Provisional Revolution 
Government's; died in captivity list provided to the U.S. in January 
1973. .. Their date of death was given as December 1965 . ‘ The remains 
.of .the other., three sergeants . have - never been returned • All - were 
declared: dead/body not recovered after the end of hostilities. 
Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information on their 
••fate;: W'S; • ' : V . „■ 

in . Harch 1992, the Joint Task Force interviewed a witness in 
Vietnam who described sightings of the four servicemen shortly . 
.after their capture at ; way-station B50. Information was also"' 
,mt .. one prisoner escaped and : the . remaining three ; 
prisoners were shot. After burial; their bodies were later exhumed 
and reburied at a new. location which has since, been deforested, and 
the grave site can not be located . • 


'North' Vietnam :: " George J. Mims, Jr. vV. 

- '* ioziS); ;. v' V-, :• 

On. December 20, 1965, First Lieutenant Mims and Captain Robert D. 
Jeffery were the crewmen of an F-4C in a flight of four F-4 on a 
combat mission over North Vietnam. : While over Ha Bac Province, 
their aircraft was hit by antiaircraft fire, turned into a fireball 
and fell apart; Captain Jeffery, bailed out > landed safely, was 
captured and was repatriated during Operation Homecoming; .. During 
his post-release interviews. Captain Jeffery stated he never saw Or 
heard anything about Lieutenant Mims from the time he , Jeffery, was . 
captured until he* was released; however, based on their loss 
incident -he believed Lieutenant Mims may have been; killed after 
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Lieutenant kins was initially declared missing in action. He was 
laterdeclared-dead/body-not- recovered — — r.-r—— r- r ~— — — - 

This Joint Casualty Resolution Center has investigated this incident 
and determined that: Lieutenant Mims's aircraft crashed in Huu Lung 
District r Lang Son Province* and. not Ha Bac Province as initially 
believed; Witnesses date have stated that one, 

crewman was killed iii the crash of ah aircraft which correlates to 
this incident. . The case is still undergoing, field investigation in 

Vietnam. — ■■ v ,4 . /•-t ** 


South 'Vietnam James T. Egan 

v \ . (0235); ;; 

On January 21, 1966 , Lieu tena nt Egan was serving as Artillery 
Forward Observer with a patrol , element of le 1st Force 
Reconnaissance Company. Their patrol was fired upon; and after the 
skirmish, Lieutenant Egan could not be located. The next daV Lance . 
Corporal Edwin R. Grissett, Jr . (Case 0236 ) was also declared 
missing when? he became separated from the same patrol. 

In April 1966; information was received that both Grissett and Egian 
were captured alive from a South Vietnamese Popular Force soldier 
who had just escaped from Viet Cong captivity. The soldier 
asserted that Corporal Grissett told him Lieutenant Egan was 
wounded and later shot by the Viet Cong- Another report was 
received' from a different source that an American with an 
individual correlating to : Corporal Grissett had. -been shot and 

Corporal Grissett was reclassified as POW during the war, but 
Lieutenant Egan was not . Neither were accounted-f or at the end of 
Operation Homecoming, after which both vers declared dead/body hot 
recovered. Corporal Grissett 's . remains were repatriated and 
identified in June 1989. 

In August 1990, tJ.S. field investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
eight witnesses concerning the capture of the two Marines . The; 
information they provided did not lead to the recovery of any 
remains of Lieutenant Egan. 


Vietnam Cecil J. Hodgson 

Frank N. Badolati 
• Ronald 't; Terry •• .•••.- 
■v„; : .'.(0242) 
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On ■ January 28, 19 66, Sergeant First Class Hodgson and other patrol 1 
members were on a combat patrol in the An Lao Talley, BinhDinh 
Province. They encountered a hostile force and evaded. Pollowino 

three ..could .not -be.-:located.. and-.were declared 
missing. ■ i . ■ ■ ■ • 

Returning u, S . POWs were unable to provide any information on the 
three servicemen, ; and they were not . reported alive in the 
Vietnamese prison system.-. Alter Operation Homecoming they, were 

•declared--dead/b6dy^not ; vrecovered^- i '' v V'' : - 1 ':v'' ; '"vv' , ''';^:;‘^;; , --- : '--‘- : "^ . 


South Vietnam . 


Donald S . Hewton 
■ < 0258 ) ; 


On February 26, 1966, Sergeant Hefwton and Private First Class Wills 
were, members of a long range reconnaissance patrol. . They departed 
their patrol base on a short .mission and were never seen again. 

7 theirr disappearance ^inf ormatibn liras 
servicemen had boon captured during a firefight..: One was killed, 
and the second, named ‘Hewton,* was found wounded and was then 
captured alive-. ■ *. „■ ■. *• . • 

Both were declared missing in-action. Neither was classified as 

captured. After Operation Hooeccjning both were declared dead/bodv 
not recovered.- Neither of their remains have been repatriated. 

In August 1990, O.S. field investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
witnesses in Vietnam who described the ambush' of two America ns, 
toe was shot and killed, his body left behind on a river sandbank, 
“v W ? 8 taken prisoner. Rn route to a higher headquarters, 

the Viet Cong unit. f bund itaelf having to move to avoid detection 
trom n. D.|. heliborne operation. The American prisoner, believed 
to possibly correlate with Sergeant Newton, was shot and killed to 
ensure , the unit could move and avoid detection. A grave site of 
the dead American was identified, but no remains could be located. 
In March 1991, U.S. field investigators interviewed another witness 
'2 provided generally similar information concerning the killing 
and burial of an American which closely correlated to this 
incident. 


South Vietnam William M. Collins 

Delbert R. Peterson..? 

■ Robert B. Foster 

(0267) ; :-v; 

2*V March 9, 1967 >'.■ Captain Collins , Lieutenant Peterson and Staff 
.Sergeant Foster were part of a sir-man crew providing close air 
support to a Special Porces camp. Their aircraft was hit by : 
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hostile ground fire and crash landed to the north of the A Shau 
Valley in Thus Thieh Province. According to survivors, enemy 
small-arms „f irejiit a nd ki lled Fost er a nd Collins. A-lE air«aft; , 
Btrucjc the surrouiiding enemy positions "Lieutenant Peterson was ' 
last seen moving into undergrowth. The survivors called; out to. 
Lieutenant Fetersoh but received no response. . Special. Forces 
personnel arrived later ; that day and found the bodies of Sergeant 
Foster and Captain Collins but were unable to recover them due to 

anamyactivity. TheycouldnotlocateLieutenantPeterBon. . 

Lieutenant Peterson was declared missing. Returning U.S» PpWs had 
ho information on his fate l He was declared dead/body not 
recovered in February 1978. 


North Vietnam '•.•;..' , Wiliiani R. Trtpp 

.. • ’,;J r, ; (0304). S v';.,. ; ; v 

On Abril 17 r 1966, Lieutenant JG Tramp was . the pilot of an A-1E 
from the U.S.S* Kitty Bavk on a night armed reconnaissance mission 
over the coastal area of southern North Vietnam. A surface-to-air 
missile was launched at their flight of two aircraft while over Ha 
Tinh -Province.^ Troop' s ^aircx^t was::last„re^r^ 
coastline heading out to sea and descending in altitude.. His last 
transmission was, “X have some kind of energ... ,* eliding in mid- 
sentence. Ah' air and sea search proved negative. He Was declared 
missing in action. Radio Hanoi later announced the Shoot down of 
several aircraft on April; 17th and stated that several pilots were 
captured in Quang Bibh and Ha Tinh Provinces . Troop's aircraft was 
* the only, one lost that day.^ • V ‘v v; v 

jiiiy though Sebtember 1973V Lieutenant Troup * * under water crash ; 
site liras' searched by U.S. forces testing the • recoverability •• of 
remains of U.S. airmen lost on over water losses* No remains could 
be located at his crash site. In July 1974 , he was declared; dead, 

. : 'remains' unrecoverable. • . .V' 

On December 8, 1988* U.S. investigators in Vietnam met with 
witnesses from the area Ueutenant Troop had been last .seen 
crossing the coast. They described the shoot down of one of two 
aircraft whidi corresponded to the circumstances of Troop's loss. 
They stated that the aircraft crashed in the sea off the coast/ 
there was no visible wreckage and no indication anyone had 
survived . s .: ' .. , 

In July 1989, U.S. investigators received additional hearsay 
information about the same shoot down associated with Cam Kuyen 

District, Ha Tinh Province. A refugee source in Hong Kong reported 

that ah aircraft had been hit by groundfire as it was^descending in 
altitude and that it soon burst into flames. The uhderwat^ crajh 
''•'site; -was reportedly, surveyed by Vietnamese salvage officials in 
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19 87 / , but the wreck: ■ was not salvaged . 


South .Vietnam .7/' 7. Jimmy M. Malone ■ ' ■ 

., :; (rp326> : .. *■ 

On May 4 r 1966, Private Malone was serving as a radio operator with 
,,hia:..tMt^‘in ;v ;®ftft i L.l)iyeh -District, Bieh . Hoa- Province*— Bis^taiit,:. 
participating in Operation Hastings / had just completed its combat 
assault and was establishing . its position with Private. Malone's 
platoon on;, the ■ unit ' s perimeter. r 7'. 7”7 

Private Malone was detailed to pick up mall from his weapons 
platoon; He departed . his position along a trail . outside of the 
perimeter but xiever returned A search of the area located jungle- 
boot prints , believed to have been made by Private. Malone., The 
impression of the search party was that Private Malone had taken 
thetrailbuthadiMdeawrong-turnawayfromhisu^ 

The boot prints were later joined by sandal prints , and they both 
led to a fortified Viet Cong position . , . His squad came : under 
hostile sniper fire during their search. The next day another 
platoon swept the area and located still more foot prints 
..approximately. lSO.O.meters away,, but ;there;waS- 
Malone... ;/ '■V; : • 7/ V . , V'7. 7 ..' ; 7 : . 

Private Malone was declared missing in action . . Returning 0. S . POWs 
had no information about him. After Operation Homecoming he was 
declared .killed in action/body not recovered based on a presumptive 
'finding; of . death.;. 7:'; 5 • • ■ 

In June 1984 , ther JointCasualty . Resolution Center received a 
report about the recovery^ of ^ in'. Tan Uyen District, now a 
part of Song Be Province . The remains and a dog-tag were 
reportedly turned over to local authorities. This report was 
placed in Private Malone/ s file due to the coincidence in loss 
location. •• ■; : 7 . ■> •; ^ 

On March 12 , 1992 , a joint D.S. /Vietnamese investigation in Thu Dan 
Mot District, Song Be Province, led to an interview with a former 
Political Officer from the 4th Artillery Company, 3rd Battalion, 
Dong Nai Regiment. The officer stated that a reconnaissance 
element from his unit had killed an. American in the area where 
Private. Malone disappeared and that he had recovered one web belt 
and a .45 caliber Bidearm. The soldier was part of an American 
force which had just come to operate in the area . The body was 
buried along a trail near a stream in the area . ; A helicopter later 
appeared end broadcast an appeal for information about a missing 
serviceman. U.S. investigator's tended to discredit the account 
they were offered. 
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South Vietnam Bennie Lee Darter 

Second 

Banmethuot City by jeep. He never arrived at his destination# and 
an ensuing search turned up his jeep on Hay • 11# 1966 . Local 
civilians reported he had been stopped and taken prisoner. There 
were wartime reports about an American POW in captivity whose 
circumstances of ■ capture : were similar to. that Of Airman Dexter .. - 
One report asserted that he died of starvation in Pebruary 1967 . 

Airman Dexter was POW status at' the end of Operation 

Homecoming. He was later declared dead/body . not recovered* 
Returning U. Si POWs were unable to confirm his fate. 

joint Casualty Resolution Center field investigations . in Vietnam , 
during April 1989 led to the interview of witnesses who described 
Dexter's . capture and .imprisonment, near. Banmethuot. : The same 
'w^essesT stated"- tdiat-he^was -shotrand- mied during-an-escape- 
attempt and that his remains were buried, nearby. . D.S. 
investigators were unable to locate any evidence of his grave or 
remains'... v ‘ v:.- : y < •’ y y ’ 


South -Vietnam • : Louis Buckley, Jrl, 

, (W44) ' , • 

On Kay 21, 19.66# Sergeant Buckley; .a member of. the; Motor platoon of 
the 12th Cavalry, was with his Unit in' Binh Duong Province.:, .His 
unit -came under enemy attack, at Landing Zone Hereford aha; was 
forced- to withdraw. •> , . Sergeant .. 3uckley was; last seen .in'; .the- area : 
with •blood on his shirt and. arm. . .Friendly reinforcements arrived# 
but Sergeant Buckley • could not be . located..-,: ; 

He. was initially declared, missing in • action. - Returning '.H. S POWs 
were unable to’ provide any • information on his fate,. In January- 
: iS 7 $ f hs was ‘ declared dead/body' not' recovered . 

In- October 1981, "U.S.. intelligence received . information from .a 
Vietnamese refugee concerning the death of an American soldier in 
the - area, Sergeant . Buckley . disappeared . • It could not be 

specifically correlated to Buckley. • 


South Vietnam • • william Ellis, Jr. ’ 

‘ (0372) . •' . ; 

Oh: June 24,. 1966, • Ellis. Was declared: missing While, on a combat 
operation in Kontum Province . . After the end' of; hostilities ;he was 
declared dead/body not recovered; . . / 
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In - December 1990, a U.S. , field team, in Vietnam reported the results! 
of their recent field trip into .the Central Highlands of . South 
-viethainc-^-During-their—visit-;— they^inter7iewed* : a-“d6ctbr^whb-saw- 
several ; American, POWs during 1967 or. .1968 in < western Kontum 
Province.: The .• doctor was aware that one African-American had died 
at his '• hospital ■ and' that a dead American' s .body was- preserved-.-; for 
use ;aS:' medical. training aid; : . :• "'V-/. 

The' ddctof 'alsd' sta^^ Caucasian Americans ,'died ^ ■ ; 

and he, .believed they were buried nearby;, These reports' , were 
tentatively correlated to Schiele (,Case"lil2)y Van Behdegom ,( 07621 
and a then unidentified third Caucasian American. The. report, about 
the African-American appeared to correlate to Sills (0372) . Other 
information i possibly concerning Schiele,; traced his: movements from . 
the area, of. his capture to his turnover, then to, the 62nd Regiment 
-and later to B^3 Front Headquarters . . ; v . :, < -:i : . ■■ . ' .• v . • v ' ; • 


South Vietnam . a; ' , .. .Robert E. Gage / . 

* ; ;V- '■v.;, ; : 

On July 3, 1966, Lance. Corporal Gage and another Marine .from the 
T'lsftDivision- 1 ‘Ifeftrtheiir '"platoon r r'p'ositi'dh~^ 

•their laundry and f; entered • Thanh ' Thuy Village, which : - is • : 15 
kilometers south-southeast .' of Da Nang *• City, Quang Nam Province . 
When last seen , . Corporal Gage was engaged in conversation with' ■ a 
woman. 'He.'. never returned to his platoon's position and was 
declared missing." Friendly forces, detained local village • women on. 
July ! 3rd and -4th but 'were unable to obtain information on Corporal 
-Gage's.-'. 1 fate L On. July 5 ; 1966, the- Marines learned . that the 
Corporal had ; actually : entered -a -Viet' Cong: controlled;^ 

Returning U. S'. . POWs had , no' information on Corporal Gage's fate. ,In 
August .1974, he was declared .killed in. action/body. not recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. • 


North Vietnam Roosevelt Hestle, Jr. 

Charles E. Morgan 

"■ . v ; C0386) ;.•/ *• ■ • • 

On July 6, 19.66 , Major Hestle and ! Captain Morgan were crewmen in .an, 
F-105 in a flight of four aircraft over Bac Thai Province. Major. 
Hestle '• s. aircraft .was hit by hostile ground, fire and crashed 
approximately. ' 15, kilometers southwest of Thai Nguyen. Other 
••aircraft' bn . the scene -neither saw chutes nor heard: beepers, 

.'Wartime intelligence information- from a People's Army, prisoner 
describing the capture of., an. African-American .from an aircraft, shot 
down' over Tam Dao Mountain was tentatively correlated , to the 
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'captor* of on* crewean from this crew. 

Both individual* Mr* initially reported missing in actio* and war* 

liSrcl«tagad _ to<laad/bodieB-notEaco7erad.~Inltovw^*r^.970,-D.S.- 

military intelligence received information that S? 

two other C.S. POWs were alive at a PC* camp near Ytrih. _PI* 
ball«v*d this report wa* tot true but was the product of a hi^l; . 
MitiiteicMi visit b? three POH wives to Vietnam early la 1970* . 
morning 0. S . POWs wported hear**? formation that M»^r »etle 
was earn' alive on a stretcher in a prison in Hanoi; v Be ■ was not 
repor i.?-' — ■’* •••V.!:.' 'ji i 

« C invistiffator* in Vietnam in January 1989 located a possible 
site associated with this incident and received hearsay 
S£Lt& one°pUot was buried at that site, feptain toegan' s 
__ M,-. reoatriated in , July : 1989 . Vietnam turned over the 
StoSty card o?5a jor Hestle in October 1982, but his reoains have 
not been recovered. 


South Vietnam lobert L. Babula 

, • Dennis R. Carter.,,,. 

RobertC. Bortonv 

v,;R7-/ y (0439) s’’;--! /-Or'i 

On August 28, 1966, the four PPCs were members a* J*e l«t Itaito 
Division and were with a fir* tea* at 

■nuthuMt of Da Hang City, Quang Han Province. They f axled ^to 
ret^*! ron tlwArSssioniuid'weS declared basing. On September 
i ■ Bodens chats ' dog-tags and a partial wrist watch eere 

L^/ CS«did £>t provided about the . 
. fate '.of the four ■an. 

Returning D.S. POHs eere unable to wovide any 

their fate. They Were declared dead/body not recovered baeti on a 

presumptive finding of death in lovenber 1974# 


South Vietnam 


Lawrence B* Tatne 
(0453) 


On Septeaber 10, 1966, Tatum was the pilot of an tnrn 

was hit by hostile antiaircraft fire and crashed eight kilcnetus 
northof the Rao Thanh River currently la Trang 
Quang Tri Province. A forward air controller did not 3**°° 

hail out but did hear an emergency beeper for approxiaataly one 
S iSS* Obeervto a^SSuMble 1 

?JS®s on a hillside ;V Be never saw Tatun safely on the ground. He 
SaSved hostile forces approach the parachute and evidently puli 
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it out' of. the tree,, .. ;, v ' 

TTaturo v^slChiSl]^ ter ”0^ratiori“ Homecoming"" 

he was ! ''declared dead/bodynotrecovered /^V'' . 

• Jn April 1990 a U.S. team in Vietnam located a crash, site with 
material consistent with that of an A-1E, but no personal artifacts 

; were found. .A, Local witnesses ../.were 7 C unable v to .provide ,, any 

information. V A tf.S. team located information in the records of 
People's Army Military Region 4 indicating that a U.S. pilot died 
in a crash on the date. The place and time correlated to Tatum's 
loss incident, but the. pilot's name was . not available. 


North Vietnam John L. Robertson 

(0459) 

On September 16, 1966, Major. Robertson and First Lieutenant Hubert: 
F. Buchanan were in one in a flight of four F-4C aircraft on a 
mission over North Vietnam. ; They were engaged by hostile. MIG 
aircraft while eh route to their target. Major Robertson's 
- aircraft was last . seen . in an aerial engagement ,w^^ 
aircraft in their flight , : j , . • : ; • _ \ ’ 

First iieutenaht Buchanan was captured alive and released in March 
1973. During his post-release debriefing he described how their, 
aircraft was attacked by a MIG-17 and that, he was forced to eject. 
He did not have contact with Major Robertson during, or after, his 
ejection. Other. U.S. POWs reported being questioned about Major 
Robertson; on Septeaaber :17th 

was dead.: y * r f V • V.'C-- V 

Ma jor Robertson was in MIA status as of Operation Homecoming. • In 
June 1978, he was declared dead/body not recovered based on a 
'• 'presumptive' finding of. death.., '7. ■ / '•" 

In January 1987, U.S. intelligence received a report about the 
wartime crash of an F - 4 aircraft which appeared to correlate to 
this incident; One crewman was reportedly captured, and one, died 
in the crash. From February through April 1990, U;S. field 
investigators in Vietnam visited Hal Sung Province and interviewed 
witnesses who. described an aerial encounter between a., U.S. jet arid 
a MIG aircraft. One crewman ejected and was captured. The team 
Visited the crash site and determined the aircraft's wreckage had 
been dug up and removed to a nearby warehouse. The team was 
provided a small packet of remains , allegedly from the crash site , 
which were determined to be hori-human; Also during April 1990 
Vietnam repatriated remains it identified as Major Robertson which 
were later determined to be the skeletal remains of a large animal 
' (possibly a horse or cow) and a piece of non-bone material, 

■ ’ possibly. a rock. _ /!■■■/' /. '■■■ 
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During November and . be^aabar 1991 , the site was emcavated and 
pSSonai property of an ihdiridnal, probably American* was 
recovered and . sent, for analysis . Parts :.,of the. aircraft were 
re^o^x^V ~iacludihg T ”a' data • plate 7 ~~as wellas possible - bone, 
material. This case continues to undergo investigation. 


South Vietnam 


Daniel. L. Miehouse 

( 0529 ) ; ^ 


Oh Hoveaber 25, 1966/ Hr. Hiehouse, a salesman for Ford Jtotor 
Company* was driving between Saigon and Dalat when he was stopped 
and^detained by Vietnamese communist forces 20 kilometers north of 
the town of Xuan Loci Three foreign civilians released from 
captivity on January 1# 1967 (Thomas R. Scales, Robert K. Monahan, 
Mrs. Ofelia T. Gata) last knew Mr. Hiehouse- to be aUve in 
captivity with them. Prior to their release, Mrs. Case's husband 
and -ah- Anstralian ciyi4.ian-&^ 

Mr . Hiehouse was report: missing and then captmred. /vHe^s 
identified by the Provisional Revolutionary Government at tjperation 
Homecoming » having died in capUvity 

remains. have hot yet been repatriated. Other returning VOJfg were 
unable to provide information -cinr.._lii2ji / 


South Vietnam 


Burt C. Small 
(0607) 


On March 6, 1967/ Specialist Small was assigned , to (hwm^^Kgai- 
Province from the 5thr Special Pores Group as a aeabar^of MWsMy 
Detachment 108. • A South Vietnameae irregular force unit (CUM) ws 
ambushed, and, after the skirmish, Snail yas,_aissing. * 0®G • 
soldier later escaped and r .. . ;ed that Specialist Small had been 
' .captured alive;' ‘J. 

bu status was changed from missing in action td POT. .. After. 
Operation Homeceming he was declarwi de&i/tody not *«coverwi. Hia 
remains have never be«i repatriated and other returning .o.S. HWs 
were unabl e to confirm that he was alive in any of the Vietnamese 
prisons is South or North Vietnam. 

The Joint Casualty Resolution Center conducted field investigations 
in the area of Specialist Small's capture. , .Stay received 
information that Specialist Small had been captured alive and was 
.t the time of his capture. All members of the capturing 
unit are reportedly deceased. 
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North Vietnam 


jobs S. Hamilton 
(0644) : : 


on Asril 19, 1967/ Major Hamilton was ttie~pilot of an AslBr one-J.n 
a flight of two aircraft searching for two pilots 
Vietnam. While over Hon Binh Province , _ Hamilton V*£ 
four hostile MIG-17 aircraft, and his wangoan “^served pieces ^of 
his aircraft's outer wing fly off after it was hit Qcexaion fire. 
His aircraft crashed 24 kilometers southeast pf . Hpa ?inn City.. 
Major Hamilton was not seen ejecting from his _ aircraft ^ there 
vas"np electronic beeper' heard. He was declared missing in action. 

on Aoril 19th; that same day, Hanoi radio reported the shoot down 
S '^ toetic4n rescue aircraft, over Hoa Binh . Province. .This 


report, while not mentioning the fate of tile pilot , 
/•rtWAiMte to Maior Hamilton's incident of loss. 


_ _ was believed to 

correlate to Ma jor H a m ilton 

CAn^prnbp.r 1970 a People's Army of Vietnam soldier reported two 

_ Sucasi^rtilofsncapfcua^-in-lTO^hty^Dist r ict-_in.^)rilyl96-8j.af.^_" 

beinc shot down in aerial coabat with MIG jet aircraft. The. 
soldier identified a photograph of Major Hami lton as similar to one 
of those captured, and. the fepoft.was placed in Major. Hamilton's 
file as possibly relating to his; capture. After Operation 

Homeccmin^a -revaluation:. Of. this. :re^^.l^to.arevewaio£_the_ 

uptime evaluation. It was determined, that this, incident actually 
correlated, to Major Thomas Madison and Major Thomas Sterling who 
had been rest as described and who returned alive during Operation 
. Homecoming. ", : < /-.v '•'[ ■ ; Y/’‘ . .■:/ •' •. • 

Retumino D.S. POWs had no information on Hamilton' s precise fate. 
?n S 9 1979:; he was declared killed in action/body not recovered 
.:'bas^...on.:a; : presni^tiye:f^^g.. •. 1 . 

In January 1991 / a repoxrt was received about a 

remains bf a U.S. pilot in the area where Major Hamilton 

Then/ in May 1991, a source provided ; the rubbing .of a dog^tag 

associated with Major Hamilton and a bone fragment 

remains were recovered from an area near Vinh City/ 

Province. This is a considerable distance away from his 
crash site. In October 1991, another source Waited ^ 

Force office in Hanoi and turned over a bone fragment .. ana 
identifying information about Major Hamilton. The source claimed 
his friend found Major Hamilton's remains at another location , .this 
t ime in Quang Binh Province. _ ■* 1 
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South Vietnam:'^ ^ •; Thflm*s.; : A»- Hang i ng '; : •• 

•• . ; Paul A. Hassnbecfc • 

:: 'v' , 

; ( 0646 y / 

They ^ borrowed .»W» 

2^/uJiit --M Binh Son District, Quang Hgal Pr ^ C6 ^ 4 ; 
shmpahrthe lead boat , reached butvwas . 

of the other sampan following with only the foa* 

board. Shortly t^eraafttr ca^ the sound of .a 

firing • Twenty minutes later, the four pafrol members ^J4 atill 

not reached '.,the ; dock# and a search pazta^was sent to locate .then. . 

Based bn available iiioa»iion r ^ 
with several Vietnamese in another seaman. 
moceiwsd^bift^ dire t *”JMSm> 3C ioansThady beon^captured'-by ~ 
SSi.^«frr»nrn* 2i«t. Other reports were received that 
unidentified Americans were teaching English to Viet Cong *JJJ**£ 
cadre and that Americans had been buried in the h* 0 * ■ 
reports were placed;: in the individuals' f il«'; : e^‘ /*,<•.: 
L ^rtaining"to‘:t&em 

'^r^iKmxr : : i oil ■' ?' i a Vietnamese of f icial that 
PPG Winters Ws dead, r In August 1992 r a joint D . S . W°tnameso J* 00 ® 
in the area Of this incident interviewed ;^dMer : ^^t,igt/to|d 
or hearsay knowledge of it. The sources stated the teig V*. 
ambushed, and their bodies were thrown into ; 

frSl'bSng o^trved by search and rescue beUcopteWr l®^***** 

'• -fati' later taxied In three, aeparate locations in 
today is under the Song Tra River. In Hovember 19J V 8elect. 

on POH/lOX Chairnan John Xer^ rswi-vad ajmrti»e 


,2H™S3HffiKiBr5 Vietnam Central Military Museum 
DirectS? Senior Colonel Dai. Sealer Colonel ta£f 
Contain information correlating “ c ^ t c £ e ^ < * t S* 

four servicasea are recorded aa haying. : d led. ms e w « 

”*»» active investigation hy Joint Task force-Pull Accounting. 

Returning U.S. POHa had no Information on their fa te;. . jPjV**5 
initially declared missing. Bach was d* 0 ^ 1 d^ 1 **!* “9 1 
recovered on separate dates between 1973 and 1978. 


South Vietnam 


Roger Ds Hamilton 

:";-:-.'^:.(0647), 


On April 21# 1967. tance Corporal Hamilton, a m ember of l?* 

* Quang Tin Proving when it 
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began receiving heavy enemy fire and, was forced to withdraw. 
Corporal. Hamilton was last known wounded and was left behind during 
the unit's quick retreat. , A search operation in the area through 
ApriT^22nd~faiTed''to~'ld^ 

.'In' ^August' : 19.67V' .;U.Sr‘‘tateliigenbe.>receiye^^^ 

Vietnam People 7 s Army prisoners that la U. S . ■ Marine had been 
captured, in April .1967 in circumstances, similar to that oiE the loss 
pf; corporal .Hamilton.. ;. . They , were unable .to. provide- any . specif ic 
information on his eventual fate. ■/. vy v/. 

Returning 0. S. POWs were unable to provide any information on the 
fate of Corporal. Hamilton.:;: After . Operation Homecoming he. was 
declared dead/body not recovered./;; • •' >. , 

in August 1989, D.S. field investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
witnesses concerning the fate of Corporal Hamilton, but the D.S. . 
investigators only received ... vague statements. Additional, 
investigation -in.~January^v V 1991^ led J.,D.S.i^,investigators;__.toLL,his: 
reported burial site. They recovered one partial set of remains at 
one location and small bone fragments at a second site nearby. The 
reports were vague about whom the remains Were associated, and it 
was not possible to correlate the remains to this incident. 



• North Vietnam Michael Bstocim 

v / . • ' ,• ;• (0(556 ) ' •/ 


On April. 26, 1967 , Lieutenant Commander Estocin was the pilot of an 
A^4E on a SAM suppression mission over North Vietnam. His aircraft 
was hit by a surf ace-to-air missile -ahd. went-out of control , but he 
.later regained control of it. Defense Department records state he 
was last: seen entering overcast at 3,500 feet and crashed into 
coastal waters off Cat Ba Island. A search and rescue effort was 
suspended April 27, 1967. On that date, Radio Hanoi broadcast a 
reference .to a. shoot down and capture of va O.S. pilot possibly 
correlating to Commander Estocin' s shoot down. 

On April 29th, a People ' s Army newspaper article referred to the 
shoot down of an. aircraft and a rescue helicopter coming to rescue 
the downed pilot. This report was placed in Commander Estocinfs 
.v’file as a 'possible •correlation. • 1 . - -f r • 

Commander Estocin was initially declared missing. His casualty 
6tatus . was later changed to POW based on ';• sensitive source 
information. . • He was hot reported alive during Operation 
Homecoming, and, in November 1977 , he was declared dead/body hot 
' recovered.'. :;.;'/ . v.V. ! ‘ •/•••'• //.:' 

A. returning D.S. POW reported that another D.S. POW, whom he met in 
prison in North Vietnam, relayed a discussion he had had with Mrs. 
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Estocin prior to his own shoot down. Allegedly, the tl .S , POW, 1 
Commander Stratton/ had written that Commander Estocin was alive 
and a POW, In: January 1 9 74; t he Defen se Department donf irmed t hat 
Commander Estocin had; bOen misidentified as" a : 'POW. '.in-, sensitive 
source material. .v- , V " • v •••■■. ’ Vf ' ?'• r . ••• 

In July 1990, U.S. intelligence received information from a 
northern Vietnamese refugee about an aircraft shoot dbwn which 
occurred in 1967 near Cat Ba Island . : Remains were reportedly found 
‘ in the water near the crash site . Also, skeletal r emains were 
reportedly seized : by . Vietnamese : of f icials . f rbin : a ^refugee;, to 
captured near -Cat Ba island in Pebruary 1989 . In March 1991, U.S. ; 
investigators in Vietnam visited Cat Ba Island but were unable to 
develop . any information regarding this loss incident . They were 
told by Vietnamese officials that Commander Estocin was believed to 
have drowned twenty nautical miles off Cat Ba Island, Other 
reports were received of a body washing up along the shore to, the 
north of Cat .Ba.- Island. 7*'- ; 

Commander John B. Nichols , retired, recently wrote of his own 
wartime; combat experiences, published by the Naval Institute Press , 
entitled On Yankee Station . : Commander Michols was on the scene 
when ' Commander Estocin was hit and crashed; Commander Michols 
described seeing CQSQDahder Estocin* s ,aircraft Jjiverti bis tank blow ., 
off aiui his missiles fire. Be followed him to the ocean and saw 
him impact, still inverted, but did not see. a parachute come from 
the aircraft. : - 


north Vietnam Roger H. Motherland ' •, 

On May 10, 1967, Commander Netherland was launched in an A-4C from 
the U.S.S. Hancock as the leader of a flight of aircraft on a 
mission against Kien An Airfield near the. port city of Hai Phong. 
Three surf ace-to-air missiles were launched at his flight, and the 
third missile exploded below his aircraft. His wingxaan reported 
observing him drop his external tanks and begin a. left turn 
streaming fuel. His aircraft then did an inverted roll and 
crashed. There was ho ejection seen. A search for sign of him was 
negative. He was initially declared missing in action. After the 
end of hostilities he was declared dead/body hot recovered. 
Returning U . S . POWs were unable to provide any information that he 
was alive in the. northern Vietnamese prison system. 

In December 1982, 'a Vietnamese refugee reported the downing of a 
U.S, aircraft and described the recovery and burial of remains from 
the crash site. The incident appeared to correlate tp that of 
Commander .Hetherland. ; ; -.v. v V/'--!/ 

in September ,1989 , Vietnam returned the alleged remains of 
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Commander Netherland together with his; identity card and wallet . 
Forensic examina tion of the remains concluded they .belonged to, an 
adultitile-but-a-bp^ 

recommend ident if i cation of the r ema i n s . y \ 

A U . S. ' team in Vietnam during July 1990 conducted a survey of the 
crash cite- associated with Commander Netherland. The site location 
and information concerning the circumstances of the crash were 
Consistent Wi th ! the knownf a ct s surrounding Commander Netherland '» 
loss; A return to the site in December 1991 resulted^in witness 
interviews who provided their knowledge of the crash, including a 
description of human remains located in a position consistent with 
the results of a high angle high speed dive into the ground. 


South Vietnam 


Carlos Ashlock 
• (0678) . , 


On May 12, 1967* Corporal Ashlock and Lance Corporal Jose Agosto- 
Santos; members of the 5th Marine: Regiment , were with their unit on 
an operation in Quang Ham Province, Their unit encountered two . ■ 
reinforced battalions of the Vietnan People's Aimy and withdrew. 

AfterthewithdrawalrneitherAshlocknorAgosto-Santoscoiildbe 

located. Soon afterward, one unit mailer/ report People's 

Aray troops carrying away Agosto-Santos . A report^was also received 
from a local Vietnamese official that two wounded U.S ., Marines had 
been seen in the custody of the Vietnam People's Army.; This report 
was viewed as possibly correlating to Ashlock and Agosto-Santos. 
In June 1967, a former Viet Cong doctor at Hospital B- 25 reported 
-Ashlock was alive ahdiad been treated-at his hospital. /He was 
last seen aUve in July 1967 .. . Both in^viduals were initially 
"declared missing': in'. action. y* 


. Corporal Agosto-Santos returned alive at Operation Homecoming ."■■■ 
Neither he nor other returning PONs were able to provide any 
inf ormation on the fate of Corporal Ashlock. Corporal Ashlock was 
declared dead/body hot r ecov er e d , In July 1^76. -■ 


In March 1991, Vietnam repatriated remains identified as those of 
Carlos Ashlock. 0.S. examination of those remains resulted in a 
determination that neither the remains identified by Vietnam .as : 
those: of Corporal Ashlock nor any other r em ai n s turned over in 
Mar ch 1991 'could bh associated with Corporal Ashlock, 

Recent field investigations in Vietnam have located witnesses who 
provided inf ormation ; concerning the capture of Corporal. Ashlock. 
Witnesses .reported burial sites, but they could not be positively 
confirmed* and no remains were recovered; The information, these 
witnesses prov id id doe* not increase the knowledge already known 
that Corporal Ashlock was last known alive and in captivity. . 
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Cambodia 


Joe L. Delong 
; (0689) 


On May 18 , 1967, Private Pirst Class Delong .mm a 
from tte 1st Battalion, 8ti Infantry, in Phu Pah District, PleiJcu 
Province, South Vietnam. His utit' s position, approximately ^14 
kilometers northeast of the village of Due Co, was ottaticed and 
overrun by Hostile forces . PPC Delong was missing after the unit 

On May 20, 1967, a Viet Cong prisoner described an Aperipan in 
captivity who correlated to PPC Delonig. Delong was listed as a POW 
at 'tie; time’ - Of .'Operation Hamecoming. , .. 

m jme 19«7, a People's May of Vietaam P^ lic#t j;™ f 
Theater of Operation, entitled Tav Mcroven* reported that; tie H* 
Battalion hadxaptured a D*S. POT, and this unit was transferred to 
SoSental level . This Was believed to refer to tie capture of PPC 

tie 320th Regiment. ' V ■; . •« 

PPC Delong was listed by tie Provisional Revolutionary Gov ernm ent 
as having died in . captivity . His dati of death was given as 
T MoWember :i967 • "".f: ~ 

Ws. POH. »patri*t«l dnrlag (Ration H^e^mi»dfyCD.lwg 
and too other D.S. POHe aaeapad from a B-3 
on November 6, 1967, while they 

Province, Cambodia, approximately two tilometers f ran tie border 
with Vietnam and an est imated; 7 0 kilometers west of Xontum, South 
Vietnam. Several days later, , the tol?tiSt- 

Delong ' jf • trousers by their -prison cay n s ' Powh 

Delong had been killed resisting capture. The two other D.S* POWs 

Were recaptured. 


South Vietnam 


Walter P. Wrobleski 
(0703) 


On May 21, 1967, Wrobleski was ths pilot of a^H-iC,belicopt«c, 
in a flight of seven helicopters, on an extraction mission, intothe 
XBhau Valley, ihuatiien Province . On board with him were warrant 
SfSSr CoSah; ^jiSalist Pourti Class 

C las s Szwed. While making a strafing run, their helicopter was hit 
by heavy machine gun fire which knocked out their enginf* Mter 
being Mt by another burst of fire, their 

co^ol and crashed, rolling down into a small ,r87bMK : Sev^al 
minutes later a red ground panel was seen . ^mtiutes^latwtiH 
. helicopter exploded*. A white ground panel was also seen three 
hours later. : ■''{< : ;r A 
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PFC Sewed was rescued alive. WO Corkran ami Specialist Ball -were 
also/ located alive, and a line_was dropped t o them o n the g round. 
While being lifted to the, helicopter, it began to receive heavy 
enemy fire, and it lifted off, dragging Warrant Of ficer Corkran and 
Specialist Ball into trees which knocked then off the ladder to the 
jungle below; ■ South’ Vietnamese Arsy forces recovered the body of 
Specialist Hall on Hay 22 and, on Kay 23rd, the body of Warrant 
Officer Corkran . - - All survivors stated Wrobleski: was never seen 
alive after the crash. Y;.. •? j>-'. ■ v. s v "< 

During the : \iar’; years, 1 a forme member of the •’ People' s * army of ' 
Vietnam stated he saw an American with a South Vietnamese Army POW 
being escorted north along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Hay 1967 . This 
report was placed in Wrobleski's file as a possible correlation to 
his case, Y : : r ' • Y;YY’:->Y •' • 'YY: YY ;Y: 

Wrobleski Was initially declared missing, in February 1978, he was 
declared dead/body not recovered-based on-a presumptive findihg-of* 
death* Returning U . S . POWs were unable to provide any inf ormatioh 
on his' eventual' fate. ■> V.'; -/.c. • Y; ^ 

In January 1991* U.S. investigators in Vietnam interviewed two 
witnesses to the crash of a heUcopter . correlating xlosely^ to . this 
loss incident. They reported observing a body at the crash site* 
and other soldiers V possibly from nearby combo- liaison station T52> 
reprieved a watch fron the dead serviceman. The team was taken to 
the crash site, but was unable to locate any human remains or other 
artifacts. . . 


Nortif Vietnam Kenneth F. Backus 

Elton L. Perrine 

> ; , ; - • (0706) • • Y, ;/ ; 

On Kay 22, 1967# Captain Perrine and First Lieutenant Backus were 
the crew of an P-4C, one of two aircraft in a flight against the 
Kep railroad yard. The second aircraft observed Captain Perrine 1 s 
aircraft make a bomb run on the target and, five seconds later, 
observed a large explosion three miles east of the target in Lang 
$on Province. There were no chute and no beacon signals. There 
was 37mm and 57mm anti-aircraft fire in the area. However, the 
other aircrew could not confirm that Captain Perrine 's aircraft was 
hit by hostile fire, and they could not pinpoint the crash site's 
precise location. Y" ; Y 

On Kay 24th, . the Hew China News Agency reported the downing of a 
U.S. aircraft over Lang Son Province on Hay 22nd and stated that 
the pilots were captured. This aircraft Was the only aircraft lost 
in the area on that date . Both crewmen were initially reported 
missing in action. 
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Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information on, the 
crew's fate. In February 1979, each was declared dead/body not 
recovered“based on-a^presua^ive J findihg4ofTdeathfc^ -^r^-V^: " ^ 


South Vietnam 


Brian K. McGar 
Joseph B. Fitzgerald 
John B* Jakovac 

/y.,. (0715) : 


On May 30, 1967, Sergeant Jakovac and PFCs McGar and Fitzgerald 
were members of a five man reconnaissance patrol in Quang Kgai 
Province. The team was deployed to counter hostile fire, from a 
nearby hedgerow and to set up an observation point on a hill top. 
They failed to make a nightly radio, check an hour and fifteen 
minutes after climbing the hill; A search and rescue effort 
legated two other patrol members, both dead> in a shallow grave in 
the area. There was aVtrail of blood leading from the area, hand 
grenade fragmentations and U.S. and foreign shell casings which 
gave evidence; to an engagement. The s e arc h effort continued^ for 
three days but failed to locate the other three missing patrol 
•members.-;' ■ •' 

Following their disappearance, U.S. intelligence, received several 
reports about grave sites in the area. -In July 1972, a fo rmer Viet 
Cong; stated that he had seen two U.S. prisoners, in, Quang Tin 
Province in July 1967, and this report was placed in the files of 
these MIAs, although there was ho specific correlation to them. 

All three Marines ~ Were declared dead/body not recovered- on 
different' dates" during 1975 and IS76; of ^the^thrae was 
reported- alive in the Vietnamese prison system by returning U.S. 

''pows. ' .XV ■■■■■ :: 


South Vietnam 


Di Bayes Ibanez 
(0723) 


On June 5, 1967, Sergeant Ibanez was a member of a 3rd Marine 
Division reconnaissance patrol in Quang Tri Province. ^Shortly 
after midnight, a guard heard a moan and the sound of brush 
breaking from the area where Sergeant Ibanez was sleeping. A later 
search party recovered In the morning a patrol 
located a partial dental plate and . blood toil . The blood trail 
led along apath from his last known location to a nearby village ; 
A search of the area turned up freshly dug foxholes ijith evidence 
of recent occupancy and signs that sooethingrhad been <^9g«d along 
the trail. The partial plate was described by the unit s dental 
surgeon as identical to the teeth artificially replaced. Sergeant 
Ibanez 'was;'' never found, y ^T:^; .. 
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Sergeant Ibanez was initially declared missing. . I* March 1978/ he 

- was; declared~dead/body not-recovered^He was:not-reported“alive^in^ 

the Vietnamese prison system by returning U.S . POHs . 


South Vietnam 


Robert L. Platt, Jr. 
• . (0728) 


On June 10, 1967 , Private First Class Platt was a i 
Airborne Division patrol ambushed while oh a s« 
mission in South Vietnam. Platt , reportedly wound* 
was left behind during his unit ' s withdrawal . 
missing. y.\ 

In 1968, U.S. intelligence received a captured Vi 
aTOurentiy_ belonging t o t he 2 7 Oth JTransportatJ 
Military Regiim 7 5, a i^t operating in the area Pri 
Platt was last seen. It noted that an American Pri 
had been captured on JUne 10, 1967 and that he di 
on June 11 , 1967. This was viewed by ; U;S. intellic 
a correlation to PFC Platt. , X Viet Cong prisoi 
shortly thereaf ter described seeing Can Americah 
brought to his medical unit which was destroyed in 
The prisoner did not know if the American was kil 
and this report was also thought to possibly pert 

In March 1978 , Private First Class Platt was declai 
recovered. Returning ■ U.S. PONs were unable 
information on his fate*. ;% : “ 

In January. 1991, U.S. investigators in Viet 
potential witnesses who were thought to be c 
information about Platt . . No hew information on I 
was learned. 


sr 'of a 101st 
and destroy 
ayeral times , 
was declared 


'jo ng document 
iRegimentjof 
s First Class 
s First Class 
>f his wounds 
e as possible 
interrogated 
isimerbeirig 
CJ.S.bombing. 
or survived, 
t6 Platt. 

dead/body not 
provide any 


interviewed 
to provide 
precise fate. 


South Vietnam 


James Lee Van Bendegom 
(0762) 


On July 12, 1967, Private First Class Van Bex 
members of his 4th Infantry Division were on ] 
engaged a hostile force in the la Drang Valley, 
PPC Van Bendegom was wounded awi treated by a use 
behind, when his unit's position was overrun, and 1 

According /to other U.S * PONs released during open 
it was rurored that PFC Van Bendegom was taken fra 
into Cambodia and was treated at a field hospita 
not appear on the PRG died in captivity list, 
dead/body not recovered in May 1973. 
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ik April 1989/ a U.S. fiald team in Vietnam ini 
officers assigned to the B-3 front, the People's. 
: theater^head^r-t‘^s - in command cf -operations .. in- 
Shev were unable to provide ; any, information on J 
Daring 1992# V.S. investigators in Vietnam race 
describing the death of three Americans in capti 
was correlated to PFC Van Bendegom. 



lowed former 
of Vietnam 
.Ajcu^province... 
fan Bendegom. 
information 
One death 


North Vietnam; 


Ronald V; Sittner 
(0804) 

Charles Lane, Jr. 
(0805) 


On Ancmst 23, 1967, Pirst : Lientenant Lane an l hU aircraft 

ooanmnder, Captain tatty *• Cowigen (Case 0805), * «theerewaeh 
of an F-4 aircraft on a strike. mission agaias ; the ..Taa.Vian. 
railroad yard . """Their aircraft' war hit by an aii-t>-air missile 
find bv a HIG-21 making it one of. two aircraft: La their flight 
d^edVlM-21 «^«ile». Their aircraft was h »1 .ewl^to have 
crtsbedl* Thai Nguyen Province, North Vietnam. ( aj tain Corrigan 
captured alive and was repatriated during Opera ii n Hnaeconing^ 
E*Kb«s of their flight _reported-«Ming three P «^utea ^: 
the crewmen of the two downed aircraft. Threecl« ai beepers *e» 
heard^Bwell at one we^ beeper which was >e is^d^to^ 
associated with lieutenant Lane. Captain. Copig in was **?*7 
individual shot down who was able to establish voice contact with 
. those 'overhead/ • ‘V/ 1 •• 


tpOn - his. release, _ Captain Corrigan reported 
individual moving around in his parachute, and 1® 
individual to be Lieutenant Lane. Ha Hoi prs*i 
aircraft downing but did not specify the war 
captured. '..In Auguat l96B, O.S.intelligence bel 
Lane had been captured, alive and that he was lnJ 
although his casualty status remained as missing In 


*4* 


The. other aircraft' » crew included ’ Major i Charlek^jB." ®yi*c 
Captain Ronald N. Sittner (0804). Major Tyler lendfed|and wae taken 
^ __ n~»«vfcion Homecoming. 


cautain Honaxa ne dxvuiw. iwww-»,. j— ■ — 

prisoner; .. He, too, was released alive during Opera; 

in . October 1973, Lieutenant Lane's case was i 
Department of Defense at the request of bie next 
casualty status was changed to dead/body w>t race 
Sittner 's case was reviewed at. a later date, i 
determined' to be dead/body hot recovered. Retnrnii 
unable to confirm either individual alive in c 
northern Vietnamese prison system. 

In' November 1991 # the Joint ;?ask Porce interviewed . 
downing of the two P-4 aircraft and the reported sij 


t ing another 
slieyed that 
reported the 
of crewmen 
Lieutenant 

t emy custody, 
iction. 


L 


.ewed by the 

bin, and his 
ced. Captain 
he was also 
\iS. KM* were 
ivity in the 


{messes to the 
ting pf either 
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3 or 4 parachutes The location of their downing was (determined to 
be in Tuyen Quang Province, not in Thai Nguyen Province.. Witnesses. 
- reported- the-captnre. of ..two, airmen-and. stated that> ^hey>were. T unable 
to locate, the other two crewmen until 19,70. when theipArtial remains 
of one of the two was located . Local witnesses alsolstated that a 
nearby People 's fcepublic of: China military unit artJped at one of 
the crash sites and recovered the wreckage of one of the downed 
aircraft. They provided no. other details about the Incident. The 
joint Task Force concluded that the reported partial remains may 
have correlated to the remains of Lieutenant Lane, who , was not 1 
confirmed to have, ejected' from his aircraft hut cou&djhave done so. 
In. April 1992, a D.S. team interviewed additional fdtnesses and 
recovered personal artifacts from both grave sites ' that did not 
correlate to the two airmen. _ . 

South Vietnam Kenneth L. Plumadore I 

■ ;■ ) v- . (Q839 ) ; y •' 

On September 21, 1967 , Lance Corporal Plumadore, a member of the 
4th ; Marine Division , was wounded in action while engaging People ' s 
Army of Vietnam forces, during Operation Kingfisher fa the area of 
Dong Ha, Quang Tri Province. He and fourteen other members of his 
unitvtfrfc left behind in the withdrawal -f rcm-the-bafctie : erw«^-When 
friendly fortes retook the area they located f ourtehajdead Marines, : 
two of bodies there were difficult, to identity, information later 
surfaced that one survivor was reported captured andjvas last seen 
being escorted North. Corporal Plumadore was declared dead/body 
not recovered in September 1967;, =: 

in J^ril 1986, Vietnam returned remains of someone j captured in the 
same , engagement Tas^ ‘the one during iiiTvhich .Corporal - Plumadore . 
became unaccounted-f or * Information provided with) the remains was 
that the remains' belonged to. an American serviceman) captured at Con 
Thien who had died on September 27, 1967 at Vimh Linh, North 
Vietnam. Corporal Plumadore # s records could hot be used in remains 
identification because they were lost in an aircraft crash on 
October 2, 1967. .] 

Subsequent to the return of the remains , U.S. intelligence located 
archival intelligence information , usually highly; reliable , that 
indicated for the first time that someone, probably Plumadore, had 
been: captured and taken North to Vinh Linh. Be. was last known 
alive on September 23rd in the area of Con Thien. , : He was the only 
individual who remained missing in the Con Thien area. 


South Vietnam \ Paul L. Fitzgerald, Jr. 

• dlin Hargrove 

: ; /. • i086T) . : -J 
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On October 17, 1967, Specialist fitssgerald and Private First. Class 

Hardee were"Vith“their-; , anit on -a~search- and deatBoy -mission-in-, 

Binh • Lbng Province. .Their .unit engaged a hostile force .and 
suffered heavy losses;', The : two .soldiers were last seen alive 
midway between U. S . forces and advancing Viet Cong. PFC Hargrove’ 
was reported . wounded at that time . ■ ■ _ 

in Ftoaiy.l97i, ? ^fomer Viet Cong re^rted observing one: 

American captive in 1967 in the area where the, two soldiers, were 
lost. This report was thought to possibly correlate > to one of the. 
two missing soldiers. In December 1984, U . S . intelligence received 
reports about, the recovery of U.S. rema in s from the general; area 
where the two had last been seen. 

Both soldiers were initially declared missing. Each was eventually 
declared dead/body not recovered in March 1978. Neither individual 
-was reported alive in JfceliViStna^ 


North .Vietnam. " ' James $,. Morgan . 

< ■: • : - (0903) w v;. :v-. 



' James A. Crew r ; . 

VV;;/'/:/ . . . • (0904) y y -V /■ ;V; Vl . 

On HbVehher 10; 1967, Major Morgan and Pirst Lieutenant Charles J. 
Honeycutt were the lead aircraft in a flight. of two, P-4 striking^ 
targetln Ouang Binh Province. A forward air controller lost radio 
an? radar ^contact jtfith them at /' 

Contact ‘was also lost with the ^ other ^ -: -Fr4- crew, .Lieutienwt^Colonel^ 
Cook and first Lieutenant Crew. On November 10, 1967, Radio Hanoi 
reported two F-4s were shot down on that date an Quang Binh 
Province; : .' y V;"'-' . 

All four airmen were, initially reported missing in .action. 
Returning U.S. PONs were unable to provide any si gh tings of any of 
them alive. However, one returning PON reported hearingr a Radio 
Hanoi broadcast naming Lieutenant Honeycutt as 
held alive in captivity by North . Vi^toam. . , 
hostilities , the four pilots were declared dead/body <not recovered 
. ■■ based 'on 'a presumptive finding of death . 

In May 1987 # U.S. intelligence received information 
recovery; of identification media ami _ remains «»o 
Lieutenant Hoaeycutt. /^ia ..Decenber -1988#.- JCRC staff interviewed 
witnesses in Vietnam concerning Case 0903. They were taken_to the 
alleged crash site and shown two purported graves Which were 
excavated in April 1990. Ho remains were found; ■■ ■ 

U.S. investigators in Vietnam during March 1991 visited Wflinh 
District and received information regarding the shoot down of Major 
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Morgan '8 aircraft . Vietnam turned over the identity card of 
Lieutenant Honeycutt together, with hie remains ; 

feased on intensive investigation in Vietnam, information, in 
Vietnamese archival records and witness statements , it appears that 
one crewman ■ in", each aircraft died in; the shoot downs. Available 
information; also indicates the likelihood . that Major Morgan and 
Lieutenant Crew both perished in . their aircraft, but both . 
'Lieutenant Honeycutt and Lieutenant Colonel Cook parachuted alive 
from their aircraft; and reached the ground seriously wounded. Both 
were later reported to have diefc-v 


North Vietnam ,, Herbert 0. Brennan 

Douglas C. Condi t 
(0928) 

On HovsiteF 2~^ 

were the crew in one of two P-4C jet aircraft on a strike mission 
over North Vietnam. During their first pass over the target, their 
aircraft exploded causing the Wreckage to land in the area of their 
target. There was no hostile fire noted at the time of their 
crash. There were no chutes or* voice "contact with ^ 

Search and rescue aircraft arrived and drew hostile fire from the 
crash site area. In addition, it appeared their signaling devices 
had been captured and were being used in an attempt to lure SAR 
aircraft into a trap. 

~Both crewmen were initially declared missing. Daring Operation 
Bamepoming, neither was accounted-f or • as alive • ; - Moreover , 
returning U.S. POWs were unable to confirm that Brennan axid Condit 
were alive in captivity. ; Both were later declared dead/body not 
recovered. • • ':••• V; ■■ 

U.S. investigators in Vietnam during . November 1988 interviewed 
witnesses in Bo Trach District, Quang Binh Province. .The team also 
located a crash site within 500 meters of Colonel Brennan • s loss 
location and confirmed the wreckage as that of an F-4. The team 
was unable to locate any information regarding the crew; She team 
did learn that the aircraft was shot down while attacking a 
People's Army of Vietnam anti-aircraft unit that was providing 
security for an engineer road building unit. One witness stated 
Vietnamese officials had already recovered seven skeletal remains 
associated with U.S. aircraft lost in the area. 


South Vietnam Michael MiHnar 

■ ' v ■ (owo) • • 
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On November 29/ 1967, Staff Sergeant Millher, y.a . amber of , 
Detachment B-34, 5th Special Forces Group, was with a provincial 
,Jzecbjmi8sitoce;judt_wheB^it-~Ws£attackMJ^ 
approiliDateiy 35 kilometers north of Loc Ninh, Phuoc Long, Province. / 
A member of his unit,, Sergeant Paul Posse; later stated he say 
Sergeant Millner being captured When last • seen he was not 
wounded. D.S. intelligence received a report in October 1974 
concerning the sighting of a captured American circa October 1967 : 
in the area; Sergeant Killner, was last seen, but it could . not be \ 
correlated specifically; to him . 

Sergdant Killner was ’ initially declared missing J in July 1974 he 
was declared dead/body hot , recovered . Returning U.S. POWs had no 
•''information about him. : " ■ v 


. Cambodia .... Robert E«. Grzyb 

0937)~*™~ 


In the late morning of December 11, 1967, a U.S. Army private 
assigned at Pleiku City, South Vietnam, reported to his unit that 
he, Mr. Grzyb, and two Koreans had been ambushed by the Viet Cong 
on the -afternoon of -December 10 , 1967. Mr • Grzyb. was . reportedly. v . 
wounded in the arm, and one of the Koreans was hilled, when they 
were ambushed north Of Pleiku City where they had gone to buy pigs . 

A subsequent investigation revealed a Vietnamese police officer, a 
neighbor, and Mr. Grzyb departed Pleiku at noon on December 10th 
ih a Vietnamese- police jeep. , It was located by ah aircraft spotter 
late that afternoon at -the village of Plei Pok 25 kilometers north _ 
of Pleiku. .,&• damaged jeep was recovered, and ; its FM radio and 
battery had been’ removed. The body of the dead policeman was found : 
there with a bullet wound in the head which had aj®arently .been 
fired at close range. Plei Pok villagers said Mr. Grzyb and the 
policeman were ambushed by Viet Cong just outside their village 
after buying five , small pigs for 500 Vietnamese dong, equivalent to. 
approximately $4.00. The policeman was killed, and Mr. Grzyb was 
apparently abducted. 


Further police investigation determined Mr. Grtyb, a former U.S. 
Army serviceman and unemployed U.S. civilian in Vietnam without 
proper identification at the time, had been arrested in Pleiku-on 
September 30th by the Vietnamese National Police following the 
discharge of a pistol which blinded a young Vietnamese boy. Mr. 
Grzyb was attempting to sell the pistol to another serviceman at 
the of the incident. A search of his residence led to the 
recovery of a ; 4$ Caliber sub-machine gun* Also during that time, 
he was wanted for the illegal sale of 384 cases o< ; stolen U.S. 
Government C-rations. Mr. Grzyb was jailed a^ fined and was 
released from jail on Hovember 11, 1967 ,.••• at which time he told U.S, 
authorities he wanted to apply for Vietnamese' citizenship. The : 
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toarican private who claimed he was with Hr. Grab was on : an 
unauthorised absence from Pleiku. at the time of the incident, 
haying been confined to . the city after his release from a n.fi' 
-miUtaryv jaiX~^ "wheaTc^^ 

mentioned any Koreans with him. He said he was in the U';SJ Amv, 
wounded in. the side when captured, and had been due to rotate from 
■ Vietnam' the day after his capture. 

Hr.. Grr^ Vas first listed by Department of State and OIX in 1970 
as unaccounted-for after receiving his file from JPRC. Be was 
listed as a POW at the time of Operation Homecomingand. in Januarv 
1973, was listed by the PRG as haying died in captivity. •' 

Seven returning O.S. POWs describes! Hr. Grsyb's incarceration with 
them at a People's Army of Vietnam B-3 Theater of Operations prison 
along the Vietnam/ Cambodia border where he died oheiSer ng late in 
1968 while suffering from malaria and malnutrition. wartime 
reports related his name as -Gsip* or •Greb. " One wartime report 
^rppi aVietnamPeople ' lArmyCaptaindeBcribedMr .Grryb' opresence : 
at, the prison while suffering from malaria. Two other reported 
sightings of Americans in captivity were placed in Hr. Grsyb's file 
but, apparently, did not pertain to him. • • 


Worth Vietnam 


Roger B. Buies 
Leonard H. Lee ! 
v (0952) > 


On December 27, 1967, Lieutenant Commander Lee and Lieutenant JG 
Innes were crewmen of an Pr4B on a strike mission over Nghe An 
Vzoyi&ce • 1* aircraft yes seen on radar as it started, its bomb 
-run on target, but other,, flight members were unab le to actually 
observe the aircraft during its bomb run. The aircraft disappeared 
and could not be located , during a subsequent search. There were no 
chutes and no beepers.- 

In Iky 1972, a People's Army 6f Vietnam soldier described the 
downing of two U;S. aircraft in Quynh Luu District, Nghe An 
Province. He heard that one airman was killed and one was 
eaptuxad. The capturad pilot was last sees being escorted north on 
Highway 1, This^report was believed to be a possible correlation 
to this ?airerw : because it was the only loss in the area at that 
time. 

Both crewmen were initially declared missing and, in Abril 1977. 
were declared dead/body not recovered. Neither at™™ was reported 
alive in the Vietnamese prison system by returning 0.S. POWsT 


South Vietnam \ : Richard w.' Fischer 
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On January 8, I960, Lane© Corporal Fisher, vas . with an ambush team 

~in ,Diea : Ban District f soutix of "Da Kang^City, QuartgfJHa&Province .7 

He left his ambush site with a one-legged girl and was never seen 
again * A search and rescue party : attempting to locate him was 
fired upon. . A later search failed to locate any trace of him hut 
an older local resident did say that an American, had been taken . 
prisoner.: 0%e hon-coondssioned of f icer in charge of r the ambush was ; 
recommended for court-martial : for permitting a member 6f the team 
.to V leave the site;*, '- in , 1970, a f oraer; Vietnam . People's Army 
Lieutenant Colonel provided information, possibly hearsay; that 
Corporal Fisher had been killed and buried. 

Corporal Fisher was initially declared aissing. in December 1978/ 
he was declared dead/body not recovered* Returning B.S. PONs were 
unable to provide any information about him being- alive in the 
Vietnamese prison' system. • v 


South' Vietnam ; WilliamD. Johnson ; 

(0997) 

On August 19, 1968, Private First Class Johzuon was a rifleman from 
the 4th Infantry Division on a search and destroy mission with his. 
unit in the mouutainbus central highlands area of Sa Thay District, 
Xontum Province . His' unit encountered hostile forces and six men 
were declared missing r four were : last seen at the initial point of 
contact, one of whom was PPC Johnson. PPC Johnson was reported 
. alive: after the. hostile -"fire had stopped. . 

The partially decomposing : bodies of five of the -six missing 
soldiers were later located. Their remains showed major 
destructive injuries associated with fragmentation munitions. 

PFC Johnson was not located with the others. 

Returning H.S. ‘PONs had no information on his eventual fate, 7 In 
March 1979; he was declared killed in acticn/body not recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. 

Ini 1974, DXA received a report of a possible collaborator seen in 
coastal .Quang. Ngai Province . - The American was reportedly captured 
from a truck convoy, and two others with him had escaped. While 
not correlated to PFC Johnson, a copy of the report was placed in 
his file for unknown reasons. ■/ _ 


north Vietnam Michael Dunn 

Mocman S. Kid*** 

. ' , v (1004) iV : ;V- 
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On January 26, 1968 l Pirst Li«utenant Dunn and Lieutenant Commander 
Bidsmoe were on a solo mission against Vinti Airfield. Xheix 
-aircraft^*- disappeared; i '^irooi“'radar cont*~ct~~appra^^ 
kilometers north of Vinh City, and both airmen ware declared ' 
missing. I. . ' , 

In April 1972, a former People's Army of Vietnam soldier reported 
in ;Hghe.An Pro^ 
report was placed . ih ; ^ 

incident as only a possible correlation to . Cosmaxidbr Bidsmoe. 
Several returning U . S . POWs is^rted-h similar to his 

ehile in Son Tay Prison in Hovember 1958, but it was never 
confirmed that he was alive. ■ 

Lieutenant Dunn was declared dead/body not recovered in Hovember 
1973. Commander Bidsmoe was declared dead in January 1978. 


South Vietnam Henry F. Blood 

• VV.;; -.V . . yy,:-., .j.; (1017) ; L'';-:’,;' 

Blood was a missionary with the Christian Missionary Alliance (Qtt) 
in the South Vietnamese mountain town of Banmethuot. On February 
I# 1968 , the CMA compound : ; was ; overrun : by : Vietnamese Vccmmuhist 
forces during the opening phase of the 1968 Tet Offensive . Another 
American civilian who was also captured and returned during 
Operation Homecoming, Michael D. Benge,. described being held with 
Blood until July 1968 when Blood became iU,. died and was buried 
near their prison. camp in the ; Central Highlands . ‘ . 

Operation Homecoming Blood's nnie appehted^ ^ 

Revolutionary Government died indaptivity list. The date of death 
was recorded as October 17, 1972, 

Blood ' s burial site location was investigated in December 1990 by 
a U.S. field team. During that investigation; the Joint Casualty 
Resolution Center learned that Blood's grave had been opened in 
*587. The remains recovered by Dac Lac Province security 
officials , which were reportedly Blood's remains, were given to 
VIS. officials in February 1988. D.S. records confirm there was a 
repatriation in April 1988, but the remains have not yet been 
identified, ... .. •• 


South Vietnam Elisabeth ■Betty 1 A. Olsen 

• (ioi8) ; 

Hs. Olsen was capture* on February 1, 1968 at the Christian 
Missionary Alliance compound in Banmethuot City, South Vietnam. ' A. 
returning POW, Mictael Benge, reported Olsen was brought to his 
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prison camp aft** captor*. *h*y was* b«i»g taken on foot toward 
Cambodia when Olsen died* Bongo buried Heir miay t h o Cambodian 
. border, — 

Olson appeared at Operation Homecoming on the Provisional 
Revolution Government # a 1 died in captivity list; the date of death 
wacSeptajnbQr^e/lSGB. 

in December 1990/ tAeJointCacualtyResolution Center interviewed 
witnesses in Vietnam who; described her burial hea r , c ommo -' liai s on 
station T8 in Quang Duc Province/; South Vietnam* Her remains have 
not yet been located;' 


. South- Vietnam ' Joseph S* zawtocki . !■ 

Penni it It Hammond 

• ■’ ■■ : i ''■ ■■ "• • - / • - ' - • > ft; ■: (1042 ) ’ ' ■ ’■ * ’ 

On February 8., 1968/ Corporals Sawtbcfci and Hammond were captured 
in South Vietnam during the 1968 . Tot Offensive. They were 
initially held with other U.S. POWs who were present idiea Sawtocki 
and Hammond died in captivity* Hammond's name appeared on the 
- Provisional Revolutionary Governs died in '•Captivit^ > liit7"afld“ 
his date of death was recorded as March 7, 1970* Both were later 
declared dead/body not recovered. . 

In August 1985 the remains of American POWs who died in captivity 
in South Vietnam in Quang Ram .Province/ the same prison camp where 
Hammond and Zawtocki were held/ > 'were repatriated by Vietnam* 
ZawtoddL's remains ^ere identified; The -remains . attributed to 
Corporal Hammond were determined to be the remaihs : of a Southeast 
Asian Mongoloid *. Based on all - available information /•;• the remains 
of those who died in this jungle prison had been recovered by 
Vietnamese officials during the 1970s. 


'South’ Vietnam . t 'hlah. W* Gunn 

Made L. Groth „• 

• Harry W* Brown 
• : Jerry L Roe 

•• ( 104 «):; '/• 

On February 12/ 1968/ Gunn/ Groth/ Brown and Roe were members of a 
0H-1H oh a night medical evacuation • flight. Their aircraft 
disappeared in Darlac Province* a search and rescue effort failed 
to locate them; The four crewmen were initially declared missing • 

in July 1971/ a Vietnam People's Army defector identified a 
, photograph of First Lieutenant Brown as an individual he had Seen 
at a PCW camp near Vinh City in August. 1970* U.S. POM returnees 
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wer6 never able to confirm that Lieutenant Brown and the other 
•crewmen.: \ ••• \ 

In-July 197 4>- the wreckage 'of the~UH-lH was located by a ^ 

but there was.. no trace of the crewmen. ..•All four crewmen were 
declared dead /body not recovered on different dates between October 
1973 -and; September 1970. 


South Vietnam Robert W: Bant • ? 

On February 28, 1968, Corporal Hunt was a member of an M-41 tank 
crew, in combat with hostile forces in Hoc Hon, a suburb of Saigon. 
He was last seen . standing on . the tank when it toekl a direct hit 
from two rocket propelled grenades . The next day friendly forces 
recovered the bodies of two tank crewmen, but there was no sign of 
Coi^ral Hunt He. jwas^declared .miss ing . .. 


In January 1973, the Provisional Revolution Government reported the 
death of PPC James J. Scuiter while , in captivity. However, PFC 
Scuiterf, s .remains were located and ^covered from the scene of the 
combat where Corporal Hunt was declared missing. It was believed 
..that; the' PRG^had aisldentif led thVximains “ 7 - — 


Corporal Hunt was declared dead/body not recovered in September 
19 78 . He was not identified alive in the Vietnamese prison system. 

In 1975 0.S. interviewers located a former soldier from the 
Feople' s.. Army 84th Regiment, 9th Infantry Division. He described 
himself ml the individual who had fired the rocket propelled 
grenades which disabled the M-41 tank and stated that an African- 
American had been captured; on that date. .■ 


Since 1985 , U • S . intelligence has received several reports ab out an 
African-American Jellied in action and buried in the .Hoc Hon area, 
tihile not identified as Corporal Hull , these , reports are similar to 
the location and circumstances pertaining tb his boss. 


"South Vietnam, James i. Hama ’• 

•i'Y ( 1086 ) 

On March 14, 1968, First Lieutenant Hamm and Ma jor iGaxy L . Tresmer 
were f lyirig ah F-4D> one in a flight of two aircraft on a close air: 
support mission over Thua Thien Province. Their aircraft was hit 
by hostile fire on the fourth pass over the target. . Both crewmen 
ejected and good chutes were seen. Search and rescue forces 
established radio contact with the crewmen,: but iceiscue attempts 
were hampered by a large hostile force in, the area. . Lieutenant. 
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Hunn . radioed that he thought he bad a broken leg . buti radio contact 

Major Tfeemer '.was subsequently 

t? k 33 ^ •* ,0 ? a ^ et ^ ^ hack seat from the P-4D., 

it was confirmed to be fro© Lieutenant Hamm's aircraft because it 
vas a*, seat, installed in bis M after the aircraft was^Sined 
^ ron Ir ®n and issued to the 366th Tactical Pighter Wing. 

Lieutenant Hamm was initially declared missing ''.In action; On 
Pebniary 2r 1974 he was declared dead/body not reco ver ed based on 
a presumptive finding of death; Returning D;s^ PQWi i^ unab le 
provide information on his eventual fate. 

During, April; and Hay 1992, D. investigatcen in Vietnam 
, witnesses . concerning this incident, lone witness, a 
womwi ; fjxnn a unit on the scene, described having? approached a 
wounded pilot >dio pointed his pistol at her. Shenhot^and mied 
the pilot. She turned over the pilot's wrist w atdi, pl*4r and 
other material to members of. a nearby unit of the Vietnam People's 
Army who then retrieved the pilot's body and buridd it. '■■■ • 


South Vietnam 


James ~K. Ray 
v (1093) ; ; 


rirBt clasB R4 r w captured . in South Vietnam on March 18, 
1968, He is: reliably reported to have died in captivity in 1969. 

- 1 ? January 1973, the Provisional Revolutionary Government reported 
that he died in captivity on Hoveaber 6, 1969. After Operation 
Hoaecaning-,-. he was declared dead/body not recoSSred to^d on 
information from re turning D.S. POHs. - - 


South Vietnam 


Halter A. Cichon 

(1U2) 


Specialist Cichon was a member of the 4th inf entry Division \Aidh 
^ xs ?. oi , vie . ta '? to™** in Kbritum Province on: 
Hhrch 30, 1968. He was hit in the head while moving! up a hill. A 
mrtjer of his unit found him, and he had a gash aikve the ear and 
a hole in the back of his head. He was hot moving and had turned 
white. Believing that he was dead, his unit pullisd back, and he 
was left behind. He was declared missing in action. 

? the U.S. Army'S 525th Hilitary Intelligence Group 

forwarded information from two former North Vie tnames e Arm y 
soldiers who .reported that their 320th Regiment had captured an 
American soldier in Kontum Province in March 1968. The soldier had 
a head wound and was taken to facility T-3 in the tri-border area 
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of Laos, Vietnam and Cambodia . . Facility T-3 w&a taoim by U.S> 
intelligence to be a commo-liaisoh way station. lids report was 

~beUeved~nor^ssibly-correlate-to 7 :Ci'chon.^ r -— 

U.$. intelligence later obtained a document whidi Bescribed the 
capture of an American on March 30', 1968 in the Out Tang, area by 
elements of unit K-7 . The American wa6 taken to a surgical station 
of Group 21, a designator of the 1st Division to which the 66th and 
320th Regiments belonged . ■ 'ttelt"';lt*7 ; '.'liais \ been assopJkted v the 
7th Battalion, 66th Regiment. Oliis report was belierved 4 t6 possibly 
■ : Cowlate.vtO" , the'.em^ture';of r ;ttcto ;v' '-■ v-r:.;;;.;. 

In January 1972, DIA changed its internal casualty status for 
Cichon and listed him as a PON, although the U » S . Amy continued to 
list him as missing in action. ; During Operation Homecoming, 
returning U;S. PONs were unable to confirm his prpqi.se fate; In 
October 1974 , he -was declared dead/body not recovedad based on a 
presumptive findi n g of de at h. •’ 

to December 1990, B.S. investigators visited Sa Thay : District, 1 Gia 
Lai-Kon Turn Province as part of a joint U .is. /Vietnamese., 
investigation team. They interviewed witnesses in the area where 
Cichon was last seen who had served with People's puny of Vietnam 
“forces during; the" war f years. ~ 

area described an American brought to the f 6th Regiment treatment 
station in 1968. The information appeared to correlate to Cichon. 
Medical personnel from Hospital V84 also described anjAmerican with 
a head wound idiom arrived at the B3 Theater Headquarters treatment , 
station and who seemed to resemble Cichon. These witnesses also 
described a half doten American PONs brought -into their hospital . 
They were, however, unable to describe the precise) fate of each 
: American: ahd^ ^could hot provide the names of ; 

■.•'Americans.,, taken to, this •■hospital". - .. 


South Vietnam ■ John W. Held 

, (U3ir: ;;y ; : , 

On April 17 , 1968, Captain Held was the pilot of an|Af37A scranibled 
from Bien Hoa Air Base for a mission in Phuoc Long Province. His 
aircraft was hit hy hostile ground fire, and Captain Held ejected 
and landed approximately 300 meters north of the aircraft ' s crash 
site. Rescue forces landed and located his parachute; in trees,: but 
no one was in the parachute . There were foot prints beneath the 
parachute and four trails leading f rpm the area • (The search team 
fanned out and searched the area but could not locjaie aziy sigh of 
Captain Held. Aircraft hovered over the area foa five hours but 
were unsuccessful in locating him. Later, a voice* that sounded 
Vietnamese broadcast from his radio, and these {transmissions 
continued until April 19th, but it was never followed! by the proper 
authentication. signal. Captain Held was initially declared misiing 
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' in action. ; •" ■ 

-in- Jahuary-lSTSv-'DiS^intelligehce^ received Vr^pcnrt“ of ''ahwartime" 
sighting of three Americans and one Korean being moved north along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. This report was filed ini Captain Held's 
file although the description, of the; three Americans did not appear 
to correlate to Captain Held. > 

After the end of hostilities Captain Held was declared dead/body 
not recovered based on a presungstive finding of deaths Returning 
U.S. POWs had no information on his precise, fate. ' 

In March 1992 , U . S . investigators in Vietnam traveled to; Bn Dang 
District* Song Be Province and interviewed three witnesses who 
described locating a dead pilot in the area where Captain Held 
landed. They also located an apparent crash sited however, the’ 
witnesses provided different accounts of the recovery of the body, 
.andjUie„inveBtigators, .were. wuUile to_ rule out. ithelpossibility -that 
one of more of the tribesmen had been involved .in the pilot's 
death. The team was unable to locate any human rvnains. 



South Vietnam ^ Walter R. Schmidt, Jr . 

‘rh;r:[ ( 1205 ); - •• ; :r 

On January 9, 1968, Lieutenant Schmidt's A-4E aircraft was shot 
down by hostile ground fire over the A Shau Valley in Thua Thien 
Province, South Vietnam. He -ejected and landed safely and 
established voice contact with search and rescue forces to wfaanLhe 
reported, that he had a 'hurt hand and a • possible broken leg i > SAR 
forces observed him on the ground and . established that enemy forces - 
were within 20 meters-of his location. .« 

Lieutenant Schmidt was carried as a POW at the time of operation 
Homecoming and was declared dead/body not recovered after the end 
of hostilities. Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any 
information on his. fate. 1 

Joint Casualty Resolution Center 1 investigations ( in the A Shau 
Valley during August 1989 failed to locate any witnesses who could 
provide Information on the crash Site or the r ep orted capture of 
Lieutenant Schmidt . They were also unable to locate any evidence 
about his aircraft or his grave site. 
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South Vietnam Donald R; Fowler 

Steven it. Hastings 

V'" ' " v: •’ : '■ P eter J. Res aw y.V-.r'V--. '"•••. , 1 'L 

~XiilLa& Teinui 

■•'...'V;-'’,/"- '(1244) ■ . 

On Aueriist 1, i968, Warrant Officer Fernan, First Lieutenant 
Russell, Specialist Fourth Class Fowler and Specialist Fifth Class 
Hastings disappeared wMle ^ 

flight through , bad weather in Song Be Province . A isearch for then 
was unsuccessful. , "w ' y yy 

On August 6 , 1971 local woodcutters discovered ! tie helicopter 
wreckage . Partial remains belonging to Warrant Of fleer Reman were 
recovered, but none were recovered of the other thr^qrdwmen. , ®he 
possibility that the other three crewmen might hav^ Survived arose 
due to the condition of the wreckage. ' . • 


!Ihe f our crewmen- were initially declared missing-a^rj^t» the;end ,. 

of hostilities , were declared dead/body not recoyijr^d. They were 
'not.'- reported alive in the Vietnamese prison; system. ; 

In Jude 1989 , U. S. field investigators in Vietite lj^t^ sir 
^individuals .wtovitnessed-an-Ai^lcan.beihg.^ 
injured in an aircraft crash in 1968. The American j was taken f irst 
to ' Bu Dang District Headquarters .y. f ¥««■■ 

Province POW camp. As a result of malaria, the pris^er wae • tajwn 
to Hospital 370 where he died one week later and buried nearby . 
This report is viewed as possibly correlating to the fate of one of 
the aircraft's survivors. Additionally, a doctor recently 
interviewed in Vietnam identified the photogra ph o f 
.Russell as the patient brought to Ms hospital f »n| a nearly ROW 
can©. He stated tliat the American died at the hospit al and was 
buried nearby. Ho reports correlated to other survivors. . 


South Vietnam ' Hxmberto Acosta-Rosario : 

; V‘-.K (1258) 

On togust 22, 1968, Privata First Class JUMBta-Roaarii'a eleswnt of 
th. 25th Infantry Division was attacked hy ho.ti.lfc Boncoa in the 
Ben Cui Rubber Plantation east of Tay Hinh CityyTavminh ^Province. 
After his unit withdrew, PFC Acosta-Rosario was Atoined to^be 
missing, and he was declared soy . When his unit; aeoccupied .the 
abandoned position, they could not find any tracf ©f Mm. '.Some 
freshly dug graves were located and bodies were exhnmed, but ihwas 
determined that they were probably members of the -People's Army 
unit Wch encountered PFC Aeosta-Hoiario's unit. 

FPC Acosta-Rosario was last seen with his H-60 miba gun as his 
unit was receiving enemy 60mm mortar fixe. His platoon sergeant 
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stated that he believed PPC ' Acosta-Rosario had bejeul hit by enemy 
fire p rior to the unit ' s withdr awal . • ;■ 

Subsequent to the engagement ;, • friendly forces ca riLqjie d documents 
from the Vietnam People *& ..Army 7th Infantry Division dated August 
23/ 1968. The documents reported the capture of two Americans oh , 
August 22hd. Although the names of the two were not {provided/., the 
specif icity : ,6f . ,the date .. and . area, of capture permitted a tentative , 
correlation to the capture of PFC Acosta-Rosario: and PFC Walter 
FergrniercMa ..(Case ; iS(S6'): r 

After Operation Homecoming r there was an effort to locate . any 
information ’ about PFC Acosta-Rosario' s fate. Ini 1S74 there was 
information that ah. American had been captured alive in the Ben Cui 
Rubber Plantation/ but it could not be correlAted to him. 
Information was received in the.; late 1980s whic$ fcentioned the 
recovery of remains of a deceased American, but this also could hot 
^be,,correlated.:-to^Xcosta-Rosario'/L„^:^ 7 ^^./^^/-.2':_^i;J^ J ;,^ r u:_.._^_,'._^,',„^. 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable "toy provide any j iiformation on 
Acosta-Rosario ' s eventual fate. In March 1978/ Acosta-Rosario was 
declared dead/body not recovered based on a presumptive f inding of 
death. "y ■; . 


•South" Vietnam ' Walter Ferguson :,/- 

•: ; (lieo) v c ; .' . v : 

On August 23/ 1968, Private First Class Ferguson, ja member ; of the 
25th- Infantry Division , was captured east^of the town of Loc Nirih, 
Binh Long Province/ Returning U . S . POWs captured ialSouth Vietnam 
were held with him 'in Tay Ninh Province. . in pane 1970, PFC 
Ferguson appealed to have been mentally affectea (by months in 
captivity. For example, he would frequently jump! cm guards / put 
voodoo hexes on them and would then be beaten by tfhe guards. ; 

In approximately June 1970/ the D.S. POWs held in Tayjllinh Province 
were moved across the border into Cambodia. During this move, PFC 
Ferguson asked to go to the toilet, and he was taken away. Another 
U.S. POW heard a guard call Ferguson's Vietnamese I name several 
times, and then there was a shot followed by a moan. J One returnee 
was told by the prison commander than Ferguson hast been shot and 
killed during ah escape attempt. . 

In January 1973, the Provisional: Revolutionkir Government 
identified PFC Ferguson as having died in captivity: in Hay 1970 . 
His remains have not yet been recovered. , In Kqyll973/ he was 
declared dead/body hot recovered based on a presumptive finding of 
death. ; r -.. 4 ■ - v 
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South Vietnam Dallas R. Pridaeore 

■■ 7; . :■ ..V ",; ; (1274');.';: : 

On September 8 # 1966, Staff Sergeant Pridemore ~ws visiting^a local 
Vietnamese family in the suburbs of Saigon in Thu Dud District# 61a ; 
Dinh: Province. Be was abducted during the visit. Iw^rtime reports 
indicated he was last seen alive in Bvay Rieng PraTznte# Cambodia 
in January 1969 # and he was believed already dead idien a skull# 
said to be his# was found ‘in - tJ^ 1H?6^ *«P°rt was 

received of the sighting of an individual resembling Sergeant 
Pridemore in Meaot, Cambodia, in J^±ril'‘:-li9^4> ; 

Sergeant Pridemore was listed as a POM at the endj of Operation 
Homecoming. He wds later declared dead/body not ^ 

D.S. investigators in Vietnam ih June and October : 989 interviewed 
witnesses who stated that Sergeant Pridemore had been captured 
alive. They said he was initially imprisoned ip Bihh Duong 
r Px6viirce and viit latet'transf erred torthe custody o: diheTldberaU 
Army Headquarters. Other witnesses stated Sergeant {Pridemore waB 
being detained at a rustic prison in Cambodia when hejwas allegedly 
killed in a d. S* bombing . Further investigation contacted in April , 
1992 resulted in interviews with the former commsmofer of - the 1st 
Special' Action ^roup/ - Sub-Region 4 #“: who - stated that - Sergeant 
Pridemore 's Vietnamese' girlf iriend was a local, agent; wo. cpB^romisea 
him ; and arranged for his capture ; • v • 

In February and March 1992# D i S . investigators received additional 
information that Pridemore was sent to Binh Duong Province after 
capture. - From there # he was . taken 'toward the B-3 jPront .Theater 
Headquarters. He may have been taken . into Cambodia iin 1969.; - 


South Vietnam Dickie P. Pinley 

(X30B) v. /•' -v- : 

On October 21, 1968, Private First Class Finley endear other unit 
members were conducting a reconnaissance patrol ^roriaately 45 
kilometers, northwest of Banmethuot # Darlac Paovince. They 
encountered a hostile force and evaded to a helicopter pickup, 
point. The helicopter which arrived to pick up the unit had to 
take off due to heavy enemy fire# and : PPC Finley} could not be 
extracted. A search effort on October 23rd proved negative. 

PPC Finley was initially declared missing. In November 1976, he 
was declared dead/body not , recovered . Returning ITS.S. ROMs were 
unable •■■.to provide any information about his presence ih the. 
Vietaamese prison system nor his fate. ; , i , . 
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' South Vietnam Jack D. Erskine 

-On-Ndvember~13>rl968y~^ 

a road survey, was' driving along the coastal highway; south of Phan : 
Rang in the Binh. Thuah/Ninh Thuan border area when lie was stopped 
at a. Vietnamese communist ambush. Documents recovered in Febr uar y 
1970; were artist . renderings • of Mr. Erskine in lofetivity. in 
January 1975 # ; a ;South Vietnamese Army Regional: Faroe battalion 
found his identity card in an abandoned house. 

Mr. Erskine was initially reported missing.: and vwas : cairied : ''in ‘ 
captivity at Operation Homecoming. .Returning: B.S. PONs were unab le 
to provide any details regarding his fate. 

: Recent Joint Task Force Full Accounting interviews! of witnesses in 
Vietnam has produced Statements from former Vietnamese communist 
officials attesting to the capture of Hr. Erhfcilne. He Was 
. ^PPrfedl^^ officer/whilfc being :takin .to, 
the Military Region Headquarters. The escost [officer was 
reportedly killed in action during the war . Neither Imt. Erskine • s' 
remains, nor his burial site has been located. .. . ; j 


•North' Vietnam . Bradley G; Cuthbert ' 

■ ■■ Marie J. Rnhling •. 

. ‘ (1327) 

On November 23, 1968, Captains Cuthbert and Ruhling were in an RF- 
4C on a reconnaissance mission of a surface-to-air missile site in 
North Vietnam. While over Bo Trach District, Quang Binh Province, . 
Captaih Cuthbert's wingman observed their aircraft hii, break apart 
and burst into flames. ; No chutes were observed. 

Two to three minutes later, Captain Ruhling wad safely on the 
ground and in contact with his wingman . He was} liater captured 
alive by North Vietnamese gro un d forces . During his (debriefing he 
reported seeing Captain Cuthbert alive in his chute with his hands ' 
up in the risers , Captain Cuthbert was not seen [alive in the 
northern Vietnamese prison system. On November |21, 1968 North 
Vietnam reported the shoot down of an RF-4C and thWdbath of one of 
the x aircraft's crewmen. . ? ' ■ ■■ _ ." • ;T ;//; 

In August 1989, Joint Casualty Resolution Center personnel 
interviewed witnesses in Quang Binh Province concerning this case. 
They recovered the dog-tag of Captain Cuthbert./ from local 
villagers. They also received hearsay information that after 
landing safely on the ground, Captain Cuthbert was beaten to death 
by local. wood cutters. JCRC was taken to the purparied grave site 
which appeared to relate to an entirely sepeuate tii loss incident. 
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Captain Cuthbert was : initially declared missing iii| action* In May 
1975V he was declared dead/body not recovered i H5.B. remains have 

-not-yet-been-repatriated.— ^ 


North Vietnam San D. Francisco ■ 

: Joseph C. Morrison ' 

r. •7-';;;: ■ ' V-'" (1329) ,• : v . v ,7 - '• 

On November 25, 1968, Ma jor Morrison and First Ueutaaant Francisco 
were the crewmen in an F-4D on an reconnaissance} tpcort mission 
over Quang Binh Province , North Vietnam; Their aircraft was hit by 
hostile fire while over the target. The crash sifca location vas 
not observed, but there was a beeper. Search and rescue, personnel 
zeroing in on the beeper were driven of f by small janms fire* SAR 
personnel continued with a good beeper and voiced dommunications 
with Ma lor Morrison until contact was lost oh the 26th* BAR forces 
repbrted r twp badly garbled; comomuLications which ; appeared • to - come 
tram Lieutenant Francisco.''; VV ’ ;; 7 7 v. 7 

On November 26, 1968 the Vietnam People's Any ps^J^ed news which 
referenced the shoot down of U> S . , aircraft and th$ oapture of two 
U;s;pilot8,although itdidnotspecif icallyii^laLonofeitherr- 
' crewman: by name . . /■: y : -. V S : ■ V-ir; j v.it;":; ■ ' 

Both crewmen . were initially reported as missing in action. 
Lieutenant Francisco was declared dead/body not recovered in June 
1978V Returning TJ . S . POWs did not report , either ; one being alive in 
''the northern 'Vietnamese '.prison system. : ;■ 7/. . . 7; 

A Joint Casualty Resolution Center investigation in ; Quang Binh; 
Province on August 9, 1989 located the crash [rite -of their 
aircraft. They also received hearsay information jtnat one or two 
crewmen were buried in the area. ; 7" "J •! '' 

In July and August 1991, JCRC was provided documents jfrom Bo Trach 
District, Quang Binh Province which identified bojh crewmen > as 
casualties . There was also an indication that U . S . pmrtime remains 
had already been recovered from the area. The JCM also visited 
the museum of the 280th Air Defense Regiment w4ch contained 
wartime memorabilia. This included Major Horrison'fe U.S. Air Force 
issued revolver and a data plate from their aircraft Which credited 
the 105th Air Defense Battalion, 280th Regiment, |wf.th the shoot 
•.down. 7 / / 7 .,7 ,V ; i ’■ 


:/ South Vietnam : ' Tanos B. Xalil ■ ;■=..* 

.77? 1 1375^ = 77 

On February 8, 1969, Hr. Kalil and two other civjilji -i tecJmical. 
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representatives , James A. Newington and John J . ' Spitz, all under 
contract’ to the ,U.S. Army's. 34th General Support! Group, were 
traveling in a convoy in the area of the town of Longj^hanh in Dong 
Nai-Province^-rTh^-cpnvoyrVas-ambushed-by-Vietxi^serComnimiist-- 
forces, and the , three were captured, 

'Hr;'. Kalil. was listed as a prisoner at the tin|e of Operation ' 
Homecoming . The Provisional Revolutionary Government reported he 
had died in captivity on June 13, 1969. His remains have not yet 
'been 

'Mr. Newington and Mr . Frits returned alive from cadtivity. They 
reported . that - Mr. Halil was extremely ill and incoherent in June 
1969 as a result of a kidney problem. On June ID,). he was given 
four injections by camp staff? it appeared that he died after those 
injections. C.' He; was removed :f rpa the prison . Guardi later returned 
and removed all Hr. Halil's belongings. They saifijie was merely 
being taken to a hospital and was not dead. . j 


North Vietnam : . ; ;Jbhn-ii/ Brueher ■ 

V- ; >. . ^ ( 1388 ) ! . : 7;..'y V-lry; 

Captain Bucher was * the £ilot of ah* P-105 y one in ja (flight 1 of " two 
aircraft under the control of a forward air controller in Laos, and 
in the area of the Ban Kara! Pass* Captain Bhnclri^'s aircraft . 
roiled in on the -target and released his ordnance, j On pull out 
from the attack , two fireballs came, from the rear Of this aircraft. 
His bombs hit the target area , exploded , and apjorferimately two 
seconds later his own aircraft impacted in the groundjand exploded. 

Fifteen seconds' later a forward air controller observed a good 
parachute, heard a good beeper, and established radio contact with 
Captain Brueher. who had a dislocated shoulder and iaq suspended in 
a .tree unable to free himself • His location was plotted to be in 
Bo Trach District, Quang Binh Province. / . . . 

Hostile ground fire and darkness suspended the i afcrph and rescue 
effort until the next day, February 19th. His parachute was 
located, but it appeared slack, and no radio contact; was made. 

Captain Brueher was declared missing in action. On February.. 19th, 
a Vietnam People ' s Army, unit reported this incident which occurred 
in the area of Commo-Liaison. Station T-6, Route 2 Cj, land Binh Tram 
14, Group 559 to Military Region 4; In 1972, Secretary of Defense 
Laird referenced Captain. Brueher' s case as one oft 2j4 . cases, which 
the U.S. called bn the Democratic Republic of Vicpftm to account 
for because it was known he had been captured. In jfactV there was 
no hard evidence confirming him alive in .captivity; | 

Returning U. S, .POWs were unable to account for Captain Brueher. In 
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January 1974, he was declared killed in action/body jnot recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. j ■ v. 

In August 199.9 , a joint, team of U.S . and Vietnamese (investigators 
. visited the area of Captain Brucher/s loss but werelnelther able to 
locate his crash site nor witnesses to his ; incident of loss . 
During a January 1991 visit, a joint team was told It^at Vietnamese! 
officials had: recovered seven sets of U.S. remains: from the Bah 
Xarai. • Pass -.area- during • the 197 OS . • /v - 


South Vietnam John T. McDonnell 

• ... f'v (1402> 

On March 6 , 1969 / Captain McDonnell was the pilot ofan AH- 1G Cobra 
helicopter hit and downed by hostile fire in Thua mien Province. 
His crew member, .a First Lieutenant , was rescued alive oh March 7 
but was unable to provide any information on the {fate of Captain 
McDdhhellT^'A'Tsear&'mission^was^alsoruttsucceSBfuliTT^'^^^^T^” 

Captain McDonnell was declared missing and, in F^jrgaay ^1977^ was 
declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U.S. PONs were unable. 

• to shed any light on his fate;;: ry . ■ 

U;S. investigators in Vietnam during January 1991 interviewed 
witnesses who described the capture of an American) pilot in the 
area where Captain McDonnell disappeared. . They reported he. had a 
broken and bleeding arm when taken prisoner and {brought to a 
People's Army of ^Vietnam regimental headquarters Lwjiich received • 
instructions to transport him to the Tri Thien Hue Military Region 
Headquarters . ' He died eh route, was buried, and the U.-S. field 
team was : shown his purported burial site. ‘ The -aide jwas excavated 
but no. remdihs- were. located., j 


’South •Vietnam Charles V. Newton 

Charles F. • Prevedel V ■'-.■■■ ■ ' 

Douglas B. Dahlll 

.-V.".. ; (1428) . /*.■:. 

On April 14, 1969; Specialist Fourth Class bahilli Staff Sergeant 
Newton and Sergeant Prevedel, Special Force (personnel from 
Detachment Br»52, 5th Special Forces Group, were on a reconnaissance 
.mission, in Quang. Nam Province. They made contact! with hostile 
forces on April 16th. Oh April 17th, Dahill radioed his. location 
at noon and reported that they were under attack and} requested air 
extraction. There was no further contact with the jteam. A search 
of the area between April 18 and 25 failed to turn up any sign of 
the three missihg servicemen, and they were declared missing in 
abtion. Later, a Viet Cong POW reported, sighting tfrolAmerican POWs 
ih Quang Nam Province in May 1969 . This report was placed oil the 
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files of those in this loss incident as possibly corrilating 
survival, of two of the patrol members. ,■ 


She three missing Green Berets Were not accouiited for during 
Operation Homecoming . In September 1978 they were (declared killed 
in action/body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of 
death. ' • 1 


In March 19.91/ tooth, uhif aan parts and a 
small quantity of : human . remains that were puxport^y associated . 
with the three missing servicemen. A review board Idetesnihed that . 
the limited quantity of material could not concludelany correlation 
to the missing servicemen* / 


South Vietnam Donald L. Sparks 

/.ler \ ■ , 



On June 17, 1969, Private First Class Sparks, a member of the 
Americal Division, was with his platoon when it was ambushed in 
central Vietnam. He fell to tie ground Wounded JJ Reports wWre 
received that he had been captured, and, in Hay IS 70, a letter of 
his was; located which " had been ; written after ca ptfcire"; 7 He was 
reclassified as a POW.! ; A wartime report from a ^outh Vietnamese 
soldier described the death of: an American named 'Don* held with 
him at a POW camp in 1971. 

PFC Sparks was> not accounted-for during Operation Homecoming and 
other tKS. POWs were unable" to confirm his fate. In Hoveinber 1979, 
he. was declared dead/body, not recovered 

In April 1989 , TT.S. investigators interviewed witnesses in Vietnam 
who described the evacuation by elements of the 31sm Regiment of an 
American POW. This information was correlated to jPBC Sparks . In 
August. 1990, a U.S. team received additional ijifprmatlug from 
witnesses about the capture of an American by the Vietnam People's 
Army 31st Regiment, 2nd Division which was again correlated to PFC 
Sparks. In January 1992, a tJ.S. field team In Vietnam interviewed 
an. individual that described an American POW withi aj leg wound in 
Quang Tin Province. This case is still under active investigation. 


South Vietnam - ' Gary B. Scull 

.... V (1572) 

On March 12, 1970, Second Lieutenant Scull was an jaovisor serving 
with a South Vietnamese battalion at a bridge outpesr in Quahg Tri 
Province . Their position came under heavy attack,; and the bunker 
in which he was located appeared to have partially cof lapsed. tihea 
the hunker; was recaptured and dug out, there pa s no sign of 
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Lieutenant Scull ./ ; '• ; . 

Lieutenant Scull was not reported alive in the Vietnamese . prison 
system;^ He was ihitialTydeclared , aster “the end bf" 
hostilities^ was declared dead/body not ^^bo^'red;.':*:' 

in December 1974, a former soldier of the Vietnam People ' s Army 
reported seeing an American POW in June 1971. O&eS American had 
been captured by elements of ;the 5 2ad Regiment# •320t^ 

Quahg Iri Province;" He was being taken [the B-5 Front 
Headquarters. This report possibly correlates to Lieutenant Scull. 
An account of Vietnam People's Army operations published in? Itorth 
Vietnam after 1975 included a wartime photograph which appeared to 
be taken from the vantage point of the bunker where Lieutenant 

>-Scuil ws^^ f j. It \ * ' 

A u.s . field team recently visited the area where Lieutenant Scull ; 
was last seen in his bunker . X ' . They excavated a shallow grave and 
^covered- a - small " amount-pf-~human- reoadns . ^Theyj were- unable .to. . 
locate any witnesses to the engagement . 

South Vietnam Eugene L. Wheeler j , . . . 

On April 21, .1970, Major Wheeler and Captain Charlia B. Hatch were 
the ciwmen in an 0V-10A on a reconnaissance mispi m over ; South 
Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by hostile , ant-aJMraft fire and 
crashed in Quang Ham Province . Both airmen were abMto. emit their 
aircraft and landed alive oh the ground. Captain. Hatch was in 
contact by radio with search and rescue forces. Thejnext morning, 
Captain Hatch reported that Vietnam People's Ann® forces were: 
closing in ^ s" position . He ' then heard automatic 
weapons firing, the sound of pistol shots and then had no further 
contact with Major Wheeler. 

Captain Hatch was rescued alive, and Major Wheeled Was declared 
missing in action. Be was not accounted for dhrpg Operation 
Homecoming and was later declared dead /body not recovered based on 
a presumptive finding of death. ■ j- '•> 

In April 1991, TJ.S. investigators in Vietnam locatek a member of 
the militia J unit which claimed it shot down the aircraft associated 
with this loss incident. The witness stated he heard that Vietnam 
People's Army forces had shot and killed the pilot who, at the 
time , was resisting capture. The team received hearsay information 
the pilot was buried nearby, but the information did {not appear to 
be credible. :u.S. investigators also received; information on the 
location of the crash site and confirmed its (location . after 
receiving .a ' data plate from the aircraft.' 
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South Vietnam Janes X. Roso 

'' '■ ■ ■ . ; ' Robert p. Phillips ' - ' ■ : - ; • • 

'• Joe P. Pederson " 

6n Jane 23,1970, Sergeaht First Class Joe P. Pederson, Private 
Robert P. Phillips and Specialist Fourth Class Ro 2 o« members of the 
595th Signal -Company, .-.•departed'- the town of I*ai Zhe tor drive : to 
Phuoc Vinh. They never arrived at their intended (destination and 
were declared missing. : ..Information culled from enemy POMs during 
the i war claimed that two individuals were captured alive during the 
ambush , of their vehicle . A dditional information was {received that, 
the two were initially taken to the Sub-Region 5 He4dguarters and 
were then taken in the direction of Camb odia. o££ • inf ormation 
alleged they were in a prison from which they attempted to escape, 
resulting in one of them being killed and the ottfed successfully 
escaping. .. .. v,/ 

Rorp, Phillips and Pederson were all listed as POp kt the end of 
Operation Homecoming. They were later declared eead/body not 
recovered . Returning U . S . ports were unable to r provide any 
'information oh -their fate.;. 

The Joint Casualty Resolution Center field investigators^ in Vietnam . 
have located witnesses to the imprisonment of the three Americans. 
Two were in captivity when they reportedly attempted to escape from 
a jungle prison and were killed fy mines around tlreiprisoh. 


South Vietnam : /Bernard H. PlasSmayer ' 

On September 11, 1970, Plassmeyer was the pilot efj an A-4E on a 
support mission hear the A Shau Valley, Thua Thien Province. It 
appeared that his aircraft was downed by hostile-, groundf ire and 
crashed in the target area . There was no evidence of a parachute i 
and no beeper signal: was heard. A later search located the 
wreckage and from its condition determined that! Plassmeyer 's. 
aircraft had disintegrated upon impact. That . same day, a forward 
air controller saw a parachute and torso harness] ih some nearby 
trees. There appeared to be blood on the harness . rBlassmeyer was 
initially declared missing in action. • {•• 

Returning U.S, POrts had no information on his precise fate, and he 
was later declared dead/body hot recovered based an la presumptive 
finding of death. 

In March 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam lpcatek the. crash site 
associated with this incident. They were unable to locate any 
witnesses to the shoot down and could not locate any remains . 
However/ they did locate fragments of the aircraft's (ejection seat 
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and a face piece which indicated the pilot did notj 
aircraft prior to inpact , j 


from the 


South Vietnam 


Douglas F. Strait 
'■ '( 1668 ) 


Du October ";l8i : ^1S70^ 'Specialist ■ FousHih'iClasd^S 
were in 'an 0H-6A observation helicopter on a f light .to Phuoc Vinh 
Province ; Their helicopter was hit % *** 

crashed 28 kilometers northeast of Tan Dyen. The remains of two of 
, the crewmen were later recovered as well as three crew helmets , 
toe was badly burned, one was destroyed and one ? was undamaged. 
There were ground signs suggested the third. : crewman pay have been 
captured. | 

..Specialist Straight was initially declared missing. In ^ November 
1975, he was declared dead/body hot recovered. He was hot reported 
alive in the Vietnamese prison system. 

in. 1983 , : U.S. intelligence received information about the crash 
site of a D.S. aircraft and buried remains in |tlje: where area 
Speciallst Strait was los.t, but this report could not jbe correlated 
specifically to ; Specialist Sta^tv. ; -';y>rv'r | . 


South Vietnam 


Clive 6. Jeffs 
; : (1723) . _ 


to March 12/ 1971, First Lieutenant Jeff p was the^dlpt of an Fr 
100D, one of two aircraft on a combat mission over Bajlac Province. , 
His engine flamed out; and he was forced to eject. Other aircraft 
heard a good beeper but could not establish voice] contact with 
Lieutenant Jeffs . r A search and rescue effort' f or pm days did not 
locate any sign of him, and he was declared missing jin action/ 

Returning D.S. POWs were unable to provide any l information on 
Lieutenant JSff's eventual fate. He was later dedlared killed in 
action/body not recovered based on a presumptive finding of death. 


In August 1974, an P0199 crash site was locate 
District. From all available evidence, the pilot ] 
the aircraft prior to its crash, and the site appea 
to Lieutenant Jeff '8 crash site. There was no sig 
at the crash 

in December 1990, D.S. investigators in Vietnam v: 
District. They interviewed witnesses who repc 
parachute they believed had belonged to , the pilot 
unable to obtain any information on the pilot's fi 


in Iron Bong 
ejected from 
i to correlate 
f any remains 


ted Kron Bong 
ed finding s 
! The team was 
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South Vietnam 


David P. /Soyland 
(1747) 


On May 17, 1971, , Warrant Off leer Soyland was the aircraft commander 
of ; an , OT-1H extracting a;; reconnaissance team ferbm, Qiiang Tri 
Province; The helicopter took hostile fire and began to turn over 
in the . air as a rochet propelled grenade round severed the tail 
boom. A recovery team deplored in the [area on May ifijth located two 
' crew . ''members •; ; alive' v and recovered' ' remains assoctJted with the 
aircraft ' S > pilot , Warrant Officer Pearce. The eebxfch and rescue 
forces did hear a loud beeper and saw a man in ' a idUte T-shirt 
running along a ridge line. ' They lost contact (with him. The 
search continued through May 27th but was unable ti locate Warrant 
• Officer 'Soyland. 1 - 

Enemy documents captured later that were dated May Jj971 indicated 
a Vietnam People/ s Army unit had captured one Amea&.'v The date 
and the circumstances did not permit L-a' specific! correlation to 
;■ Warrant '.Officer •S'oyland7'^':r- r :.~“ ■“ 


ictai 


Warrant Officer Soyland was declared missing in a< 
reported in the Vietnamese prison system by ret_ 
and, after hostilities ended, was declared dead/body 


returning 


.cja. Be was not 
(g U.S. POWs 
dot recovered; 


South Vietnam 


Danny D. Bntrican 
(1748) 


On May Or 1971 , Pirst Lieutenant Bntrican was the 
long range reconnaissance team on a mission in Th 
His team ^was attacked by hostile~f orcer at which 
became separated. Bntrican was last seen at' 
was apparently wounded. A search and rescue 
-'locate; him* "• •••' 


Vietnam People's Army documents captured after 
was declared missing stated a unit based in Sw 
Labs had captured an American in Kay 1971. Out _ 
in this general area during the month of May, this 
be: specifically correlated to Lieutenant Bntrican 
a Vietnam People's Army soldier reported bbser 
Pirst Lieutenant captured in May 1971 at a radio 
Vietnam. This report was placed in Lieutenant Eni 
a possible correlation to him. 



leader of a 
ien Province. 
_ 1 team members 
ig to evade and 
" is unable to 


Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide 
Bntrican being alive in the Vietnamese prison 
end of hostilities he was declared dead/body not 
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Hadison , A. Strohlein 
(1756>v , 


On June 22, 1971,, Staff Sergeant, Strohlein and tikefe otherB were 
parachuted: into Quaag Nam Province* . Sergeant Slarcplein radioed 
after landing that he was injured and requested medical evacuation. 
Near noon on June 22nd, hostile forces attacked the team, and 
Sergeant Strohlein* s radio went, silent. A search and {rescue .effort 
in ::the'; : area the following day found . weapons ana evidence of a 
firefight, but there was no sign of Sergeant Stronldin. 

Sergeant Stxohlein Was initially declared missing tand, in October 
1974, . was declared dead/body not recovered. , AettSctfng U.S. POWs 
were unable to provide any information about him. [ 


In August 1990V * B .S'. field team traveled to Hie 
area Sergeant Strohlein was declared missing. •' i 
witnesses who described an engagement and provided 
bone 'fragment" which~was"determined" to be"non-h\aiian 
a further trip back to the area led to an inter 
residents who described a large engagement between: 
unit and a joint O.S. /Vietnamese, unit. OneVAmeri 
have been shot and killed during the engagement , 
engagement .-could not be correlated - specif ical 
incident of Sergeant Strohlein.. due to the abseni 
Vietnamese force with him. 


District, the 
( interviewed 
e team with a 
In; July 19917' 
iw with local 
ocal guerilla 
i was said to 
tiis particular 
to the - loss 
of any large 


South Vietnam 


James F. Worth 
(1810). 


On April 1,^1972, Corporal Worth was the .naval member of a gunfire 
liaison team in Gio Linh District, Quang Tri Province. This 
incident, coincided with the launching of the Spring 1972 offensive 
by the Vietnam People * s Army. ! | . 

Corporal Worth's team was hit by a heavy ground I attack and was 
forced to withdraw. At that point, Corporal Worth das determined 
to be missing. On the afternoon of April 2nd,' Corposal Worth came 
up on his radio with a message that he was on hisTwjjy overland to 
Dong Ha.; He never arrived. . ■ . 

Corporal . Worth was initially declared missing and j in December 
1976 ,; was declared dead/body not recovered. Be was never reported 
alive in the Vietnamese prison system. 


North Vietnam 


Thomas E. Dunlop . 
■ (1816): : 
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On April 6, 1972 >- Commander Dunlop was flying aa|jJ>7E f one in a 
flight of two aircraft. His wingman observed Doolfep ' s aircraft 
being^iatT^~*;aurface-to^airt~mi^^ 

wreckage landing in an area approximately 14 kilometers south of 
the coastal town of Dong Hoi,. Quang Binh Province. ( There was no 
'chute or beeper. Bis seat was found two days later.' 

In., 1975 1 . a. member of. the. Vietnam People' s . Army rjspp^ ; 

April; 6, 1972 he observed an American airman being qaptured after 
landing in Quang Binh Province . '' The location and the date closely 
correlated to CaiaaahdiMr Dunlop* IT shoot down and Was the Only 
aircraft downed that day in ; Quang Binh Province. J j 

Commander Dunlop was initially declared missing andi In April 1973, 
was declared dead/body hot recovered . He was not rep&r ted alive in 
the northern Vietnamese prison 'system.'';-. ... 1 :«X'v 

South Vietnam ' Brace C. Walker •-..v- '*" ••• 

Larry W. Potts; 

•;T : o; ; 

On April ^^9727’ 

Hang Air Base and flew north to Hue City and picked np Lieutenant 
Potts, a naval artillery observer, to coordinate nayl, gunfire, on 
hostile ground targets in the area south of the Demilitarized Zone 
separating: North and South Vietnam. A forward aiir (controller in 
the target area received a radio report from Likx|behant Walker 
confirming that the OV-IO had. been shot down. • Sekrah arid rescue 
forces* located two' parachutes on the ground and estaplished radio 
contact with both Lieutenants , but hostile :'gfbuM:f^ ;: - 
the SAR aircraft. Visual and radio contact was aiM.ntained Vwith 
Lieutenant Walker, but all contact was lost with lieutenant Potts. 

Lieutenant Walker was able to use his signal mirror over the next 
several days to help SAR forces pinpoint his jlopation as he 
directed air strikes against camouflaged enemy ground targets. 
Filially, on April 15th, a survival kit was dropped to|him, The SAR 
forces worked with Lieutenant Walker to have him pope toward the 
east, and, on April 18th, they determined his eastward movement was 
much quicker t M* anticipated. That morning Lieutenant Walker 
radioed that he had encountered hostile forces andl at 0718 hours , 
was receiving enemy fire. This was the last transaiB|3.on from him. 

An F-4 dropped ordnance around his position and this caused hostile 
ground forces to partially withdraw. When last Lieutenant 

Walker was lying in a ditch within 50 yards of 28 .enemy soldiers 
coming after him. Shortly after that, two U.S. officers reported 
that hostile forces came upon Lieutenant Walker's radio and that 
there was whistling, yelling, and laughing before the radio 
transmission was apparently turned off. , : 
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On April 7th, a Vietnamese unit reported iron Quaiyg {Binh that two . 
pilots had been captured the previous night. tOtpejrs : reports on" 
April 7th mentioned one aircraft shot down, but Jthere Was ho 
mentioned of the fate of the creW. Also on April ota,. Radio; Banoi 
broadcast* a report about the downing of aircraft ip $uang Binh and 
the Vinh Linh Special tone, but there was no reference to the 
capture' .pf^a^. aircrews. x r ‘-V: 

In April 1972, a People's Aray of Vietnam soldier (reported seeing 
an American POW approximately seven kilometers north jof Lieutenant 
Walker f s last known location* He was reportedly one of two crewmen 
from an OV-10 downed by ai heat seeking surface-tcUair missile oh 
April 1, 1972* A second crewmen, an African-American ■, was killed 
trying to escape. Other reports of the sighting! ofc an African- 
American who was wounded* captured alive, and died | circa July 1972' 
in prison casp £-4 in Quang Binh Province were tefcired. - 

A Joint U.S. /Vietnamese investigation was c o nd u cted in Gio Linh 
District, Quang Tri Province in July 1990. A repdrlled grave site 
was excavated, but no remains were recovered • Witnesses stated the 
remains were exhumed several years after they wens jfirst buried. 
The. team was^uhabie tojviBit tl^ 

in Quang,: Binh: -Province. {" ' . 

Lieutenants Walker and Potts were declared missing, iand returning 
U.S. POWs were unable to provide infoxmation on theirlprecise fate. 
By January 1980, both had been declared dead/body hot recovered 
based oh; a presumptive finding of death. . V ! 

South'' Vietnam' . , Larry X.' Martov ''-'1; ; • 

• v ( 1868 ) ' | V ' 

On Kay. 29, . 1972 : , ; Specialist 1 \ Fourth : Class IracOw was the 
gunner/observer on an GH-8A helicopter conduetJng a visual 
reconnaissance in Xontum Province. Bnemy grousmlfire hit his 
aircraft causing it to crash and burn. On June B9i 1972, South 
Vietnamese Army forces searched the crash site end recovered 
Specialist Morrow's flight helmet and the skeletal nmains of other 
crewmen who perished in the incident . The crash site area was 
later struck hy a B-52 airstrike. : 

Specialist Morrow was initially declared missing in action. 
Returning U.S. POWs had no information an his prea.se fate. In 
Hovehbex 1973, he was declared killed in action/body lnot recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. ; 

On December 21, 1973, a Vietnam; People's Army dmBter reported 
having seen an American P0W in June 1972 Mj a . location 
approximately 55 kilometers from the crash site, rasis report was 
placed in Specialist Morrow's file. In August 19741 the crash site 
was searched again, but no further khman remains wees re co v er ed. 
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In August 1983, U.S. intelligence received informatilon concerning 
the downing of a U.S . aircraft in the general area of Specialist 
Morrow - * s loss incident . One airman was reportedly 'Jailed and one 
captured.. This report was. also placed in Specialist ijorrow's file. , 
In December 1990, U.S. investigators in Vietnam visited the area of 
this lose incident. They interviewed a former \Kiebuim People fs 
Army officer with knowledge of the area and some re sensibility for 
U.S.POWS held in the area . . Although they had infi cmatibn on some 
U.S. PONs, they had no information about Specialist Morrow, 
including an indication as to Aether br not he had been captured 
■alive. 


South Vietnam 


Daniel Borah 
(1927); 


On-Septehber-24i^i9?2 r ^Ileut»Bhaht-B6rah-wa8-the|piiot r of~an 
aircraft on a strike mission against People's army of Vietnam!, 
troops west of Quang Tri City, Quang Tri Province. [Barrage tire 
from 37mm anti-aircraft guns in the area of his goantipn hit his 
aircraft, and it burst into flame i- . . Be was seen ejecting from the 

aircraft-andwas^ hisf. 

parachute. Then, several short beeper bursts were heard, but there 
was no further voice contact with him.' Be landed in (trees and his; 
parachute was observed being pulled down through the foliage. 

On September 24, 1972, a People's Army of Vietnam unit reported 
that it shot down an A-7 and captured_the live pilot j This report 
was believed to lbe evidence of his capture , and niejutenant Borah 
was subsequently reclassified from missing in action .to KW. • 

On September 24, 1972, a People) s Army unit also reported firing at 
and hitting an P-4B. In another report, one P-4j was reportedly 
downed with one pilot captured and one killed. On (September 24th, , 
Radio Hanoi reported its forces in the Vinh Linh Zone area of the 
Demilitarized tone had shot down an P-4. 


Lieutenant Borah was not accounted for during Operaii 
ahd returning POffs had no information on his precis 


n Homecoming, 

ahd returning POfts had no information on his precise fate. In July 
1977, he was declared dead/body not recovered based on a 
presumptive ■ finding of death. .... \y, ■ ' 

A January 1989 U. S. /Vietnamese joint investigation ip the area of 
Lieutenant Borah *e crash site did locate aircraft wreckage, but the 
specialists were, unable to conclude the specific type of aircraft 
to which the material pertained, and were unable correlate it to 
Lieutenant Borah's loss incident.; Local witnesses pith information 
about the fate of Lieutenant Borah could not be ideated. 
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South Vietnam . ^vMhxfc'A.' ^fitisEsah* : j ' :; 

. ■• ■" •:• ■'•: . . •• G eoroa . W« ■ Mo rris, . Jt. :■ j ^ '•■ ■■■; 

On Janiary 27, 1973, Ziientanaxit Peterson and 

the crew in an 0¥»l(Ui ftm MaJchon Phanom Air Base, {Thailand on a 

forward air control mission against a target, in Qoang|9ri Province , 

South -Vietnam; :W-Their ; aircraft was: apparent^; hit a 

fired SA-7 ground-to-air missile and went into a: spiaft and both 

crewmen /.ejected.: ,A witness hea*d the; t^^ 

be captured,* and identified it as iieutenant. Petapsonfs. voice* . 
Another witness observed hostile forces on the grdtad gatherings? 
the airmen' s parachutes approximately 25 to 35 mimes attar they 
were shot down. A search and rescue force was tow>le later to 

i ;'>y; <§ 

At th«i time of their shoot down, ai Vietnaximse Pecbds'a Army unit 

^h«^r-"i^-hAd^Shot--do>im— one~rgy-10>-anm-ifour~-F-4^.atJ: 

approximately nine o'clock on the morning of January 27, 1973;. 
Another radio report confined the shoot down bf | an OV-lO^on 
January 26th. These reports were correlated to t|ha| loss of this 
crew and the loss of ^ Hall : and Kientxldr in an F-4D 

which occurred in* the same~ area. .-XJpbnJiis^ release iifjto^captiyity,,.- 
■CrtBMiidtr XiMtslw statM tlwt ta w;*ta;O7-10jwk bit andjaie 
crewmen eject . Be also saw an estimated group|,« 30 Vietnam 

People's Army soldiers on the gr o und firing their aAtgmatic. weapons, 
at Lieutenant Peterson and Captain Morris as they weae r cooing down 
in their parachutes. Commander, Ball was hot accpupted-f or , and'- 
Commander Kientsler was told in Hanoi by his- captbrjs that he was 
the last (live IKS. POST of th^warV;:^: ‘ 

Peterson and Morris :/ were -'declared' viaiisingj'. inaction* Returning 
g.S. POWs had no direct knowledge of their precise [fate. After 
Operation Homecoming they were declared dead/body pot recovered 
based on a presunptive fi nd i ng of death. .■ '/■ V;: r | ; 

in March 1973, D.S. intelligence received in: < matikmj from. a ; former 
People's Army soldier describing a crash site in the area where hhe 
aircraft of Peterson and Morris crashed. The wreckage was said^to 
be of an aircraft shot down three days before the cease-fire. Two 
U.S. airmen were buried in graves at that location*. In another 
report in 1974, one U.S. pilot was reported to ha* {been captured 
alive and seen in the area on January 30th, and tmm second pilot 
was reportedly killed . Both reports were placed Ed the files of 
those associated vrith, this loss incident . I 

The area of this loss ' location was yisitj |by a joint 
• g.S* /Vietnamese team in May 1990 . Witnesses intferpiewed stated 
that- both pilots had landed safely and had engaged surrounding 
Vietnam People' s Army ; forces. Both pilots were l&lled in the 
exchange of fire. One witnesses reported two bodULes were seen on 
the ground where the two pilots had landed. . 
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South Vietnam ■ Harley B. Hall/ ; V'i : 

v/; ■ •V/;./ (1982) 7' ;; / ‘ v .; 

ta~J^uary277l9737C 

Commander Phillip A. Xiehtzier vere crewmen in an F-4 J in a - flight 
of aircraft attacking .People 'a Army of Vietnam supplies 'and moving 
vehicles in Quang Tri Province# South Vietnam . Their aircraft was 
hit by hostile anti-aircraft fire# and both eHebted. Other 
aircraft heard beeper signals but vere. unable to teajtabliah voice 
contact with either crewmen. 

Commander Xi^itzier was Mptua^d by People's Army ot Vietnam forces 
and was repatriated during Operation Homecoming . fQSihg his post- 
release debriefing he stated that both he and Cosshflder Hall were 
fired upon by ground forces while they vere still! gaming down in 
their parachutes • He was vounded in the leg. Be dad not hear a 
beeper from Commander Hall after landing. After (capture, he was 
told by a People '1 Amy guard that Commander Ball rvhs dead. 

Both crewmen were ini tidily reported as missing in action #«; and both 
vere later reclassified as prisoner. ; Coanumder Hall vas 
subsequently declared dead/body not recovered. 1 • 

; During .19 89 # the.. Joint iCasualty: Resolution Center yij i^. the; area _ 
Of Commander Hall's shoot down and received inf »rmation from 
witnesses that ; he vas seen dead on thfe ground with a : iresh wound in 
the right thigh. He wa8 reportedly buried in thfe pea, and his 
grave has reportedly been dug up on several occaafio is by persons 
searching for his remains. No evidence of his remains could be 
found at his'. 'purported grave site. ' • 7j 


South Vietnam Cleaie McKinney 

Joseph G. Greenleaf 

•. (2044) ■' i .‘ v - 

On April 14# 1972# McKinney and Greenleaf vere the crewman of an 
P-4# one in a flight of three aircraft on a coauatj mission over 
Quang Tri Province# South Vietnam. Their aircnftfjt was hit by 
hostile anti-aircraft fire and crashed apprpximatfcjjy twenty-five 
fcilametefcs northwest of /'Quang Tri City .. : 1 • 

Both individuals were initially reported missing and# after the 
war# vere declared dead/body hot recovered. , Heithe : individual was 
reported alive in the northern Vietnamese prison i ystem. 

McKinney's remains were repatriated on. August 14, 1885 ♦ Vietnam 
•'reported that he died in Hoveaber 1972. 

to 



In JULy and August 1991, a Defense Intelligence Agate* Off leaf with 
a field team in Vietnam inspected documents and ijetkf acts at the 
Basatm -belongihg to^thkrPeople's-Arny of 'Vietnam 2B0tk"Air"Defonae“ 
Regiment, ' included in the war memorabilia was a novel captured 
from an unidentified U.S. pilot, by elements of the loard Battalion, 
280th Regiment, She date and location corraspondlto .this loss 
incident. Shis case still continues under active UUnaatigatiph. 
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Part Two : Smith 324 CompeDing Cases 




, r ; y y y Senate 

V WASHINGTON. DC 20510-2W3 , 


TO .,! 


usjsmsmz 


Prepared by the Office of Senator Bob Smith 
Vice-Chairman, Senate Select Coomittee on POW/KIA Affairs 

Deceeber 1, 1992 


This listing contains the names of 324 still unaccounted for 
O.S; personnel from the Vietnam Conflict, iipproximately 300 of 
these personnel were last known alive in capUvity in Vietnam and 
Laos, last known alive, out of their aircraft before it crashed, 
or their names mere pasted to PONs vho later returned* A handful 
of the cases involves Incidehts whw 

found on the ground with no sign of the crew. This listing is 
based on all-source V.S. intelligence and casualty reports, 

. information provided by PONs who were returned, lists of POWs : 
and/or last known alive personnel prepared by the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, and other information made available to the 
;i. Vice-Chairman, Select Committee: on POW/KIA Affairs. (The_ 

difference between 300 and 324 accounts for known incidents where 
one or more unidentified crew members -were captured from a crew 
of more than one, or the aircraft Was found with no trace of the 
crew.). ^ ; V : , 1 . 

Based on the high number of KIAs at the end of the war who 
are still unaccounted for (currently 1,170 persons for wham the 
USG does not know their fate), it is probable that a significant 
: percentage of the KXAs not on this 324 list actually survived 
their Incident and could have been captured. Apparently, only 
the Vietnamese and Laotians would know their fate, as the U.S. 
Swernment does not. Given reality. the llat of 324 nawcs 
which follows 1« at bes t conaeryatlve. 

Moreover, it should be noted that this number is consistent 
with the overall numbers represented in the volume of detailed 
eyewitness and hearsay accounts of reported O.S. PONs in 
: captivity following the war in Vietnam and Laos which have been 
the focus of investigation by Committee staff . 

(Note: This is a working document ejected to be revised and 
updated as selected KXA files, eyewitness and hearsay post-wax 
PON reports# special intelligence , returnee debriefs , and other 
information continue to be analyzed by the Vice Chairman*) 
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Acosta-RosariO f Humberto USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 

; • ; •••. : 

Adam * John G. USAF - Laos/ name mentioned by Soviet 

• correspondent. (NSA intercept, correlation) 

Adams * Lee Aaron USAF - Heasay second hand knowledge of . Adams 

survival provided by POW returnee Michael 
L. Brazelton. (See Braxelton debrief 

/■■■;; -;C 

Aloard . Harold L. USA • possibly captured alive according to KSA 
intercept correlation (intercept - three 
out of five from JU21A incident alive and 
captured.) 

Allard * Richard M. USA - POW identified by family members in : 

Vietcong film clips/ Mother claims to 
• ‘ . 'y: • . As soTciatiftr 'bam ' ” 7 . 

• allowed to see Allard in NVH prison camp ' 
■y in Cam^^ '.story.' 3/9/73 ) 

Allinson * David J. USAF - good chute observed. 

~;77--^(8M-*rcaBe8--' < and'*SBiith~debrief8rV032^and‘-' 

' 8104) ) . - 

/•••. ' good, chute, DIA 1979 report. ,.•/ ■ 

Anderson * Gregory Lee USAF - beeper heard for short period. 

. • : ‘ DIA analytical comment, 1979 • ; / 

Anderson * Robert D;. USAF - beiipvedjto have ejected from aircraft 

v , • according to POW Returnee Latella 

. .i 1 '.' '■ debrief L07 9. ' 

Andrews * William R. USAF • voice contact made on ground, wounded. 

' v DIA analytical comment, 1979 • 

: • POW according to second hand hearsay 
information obtained through prison 
communication (see POW Returnee . 
Brady and Talley debriefs, B09 6 and 

.""-Tool):/ v 

Ard . Randolph J. USA • Laos, out of aircraft before crash* 

(JTF-FA Survive'; Code .1) ■ 

Armstrong * John W. USAF - Laos, known captured; Interviewed by 
: Soviet correspondent. (MSA intercept 
. correlation.) . 

Ashlock * Carlos USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) . • 

Averv * Robert D. USMC - POW according to passed down list*. 
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POW Early Returnee Norris Charles i 
nemorised a list of reported prisoners 
which, included Avery’s fall name* , 


Avers. Gerald F. USAF - POW held in cell 5 at Hao Lao prison 
according to hearsay information 
Gartley debrief (G006) - 


Avers. Richard L. USAF - Laos , possible correlation as POW in Cu 
Loc and too prisons according to hearsay, 
infornation provided by POW returnee Leo 
. : -Hyatt H097) 

■ Shoot-down of aircraft confined by 

Hanoi; radio with no mention of fate of . 
crew. 


Babula. Robert L . USKC * last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Backus believed to have successfully got-out — 

of his aircraft and was alive on the 
• ground.- tost known alive.'' (DoD April • 

■7 

£&££* Arthur b. USAF * Labs*~believed ^ 

out of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April; 
199111st) V. .• rj/r • • v:V' 

Balcom . Ralph C. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

Bancroft ; Willian W; USAF possibly ^ptured according to NSA 

• intercept correlation (one known ■ 
captured from crew of two ) 

Bannon . Paul W. USAF - Laos/ possible correlation to iive- 
sighting infomatioia and intelligence 
pertaining to 1981 Mhos narrot activities 
■ (25 June 1981 Def ense Department closed- 
door testiaony) 

Barden . Howard L. USAF - iaos. 'survival possible f DXA 1979 rpt. 

Beene . Janes. A. USN - nans heard in prison co n a u n f cation 

according to hearsay knowledge by POW 
• ■ ' returnee Janes Mulligan H131. 


Beqlev. Burriss H* . USAF - Mane scratched on floor at Ba Lo 
prison, (see Stutt debrief 123) 

- last known direct voice contact with 
Begley was during incident; when Begley 
stated he was ejecting frosi his 
■: •• aircraft. 



• Bennett . Killian G. ,.USAT • POW according to second hand Info. 

■ . ' • ,•'• •• ,V ■ • Repor ted, 'a s prisoner on Ha noi radio ■ J 
. '[;■< : " •• ? / .Bf^cast . , (see 'Overly debrief 7jy Jy • 

Boden 8 chat 2 . John E. USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 : 

. . .; . V-r V •; 

Boaiaoes . Christos C . USAF - Laos , i. out of aircraft before crash <••• 

( JW-PA Survive Code 1) 

JS SCfillV Daniel V. USN - hostile captured f , (DoD June/ 1973 list ) 
-•/•Vy believed to have successfully got out 
; y :of hiB; aircraft and was alive on the 

ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

• known captured according to USA intercept 
.correlation;.;"; 

felEPn, Robert C. USMC - last known alive (DoD April ; 1991 list j : 

Bouchard. Michael USN - Laos , possible PON in good health : 

• . according to notes obtained in prison by 
.PQILretttraee . Roger. Miller .. The . name -■ 

£SS», Richard C. USMC r last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

. • reported as POK by SVN Pol. (DIA 1979 

.report) *;•' • > : yy. ;;y\y : 

tele USAF - Laos, EC47Q, Baron 52 r believed t^ have 
: j ;y. ; y y ybeen ■ captured; according tq..'analysts..;,ih • £ 
— *■: ' 1973 based on NSA intelligence reports . 


l£aghe&£ r Killiaa J.; USAF. - Laos, out of aircraft before crash . 

C ; ; ; (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) ' 

- believed to have : successf ully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
•. y/, , 1991 list) y T 

£££&££&, Herbert 0. USAF - believed to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive oh the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
., 1991 list) . 

Brener . Donald C. USMC - Laos, good parachute reported by enemy, 
eneny reports they, are attempting 
;• capture according to KSA intercept 
correlation^ , ;••;•• 

Brown; George R# USA •' Laos , known to be alive on the ground 

• during helicopter exfiltratioh. J9hen the 
■ ••rope ladder brohe and hostile forces • ,' 
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approached, the helicopter departed 
leaving Brown and Huston/ alive and 
^__^_.^^J„-_.L^ rV .^i._l_:unwounded Search itean inserted four-days 
' later. No sign of Brown or Huston. (JCRC 

report)/''- ■[,: •* ‘ V- 

Brovn . Harrv W. USA - last kxioyn alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Brown ; Robert M. USAF "* ■ rios/NVN, Captured alive according to 
p sane day intelligence report indicating 
V- capture of pilot<s) of a low flying 
;■ ’ 'aircraft 'in sane location and giving 
i : - " . - orders toi “conceal the accomplishment.* 

(No other shootcfowns correlate! to this 
: • report, j Intelligence report one week V 
)’ later requested special Vietnamese team .. 

■ to transport the hulk of an F-lll. 

NSA analyst recalls Brown on list of PONs 
™T 7 ^noved toSam NeuA^formov^^ 

. Brown's military ID card has ; surfaced in 
good condition at nilitary ndseun in 
Vinh. NVN defector states intact portion 
of F-lll sent to China sane month as 

~; ! -^'r ? ''7-Brown;shootdoim>";rHV»'''photographers;'not-'^---' 

allowed to keep photos of the F-lll. 

Brownlee; Charles A. USAF - Laos, oat of aircraft before crash; 

.’v* ; ' ■ (J**-FA Survive Code 1 ) 

Brownlee ; Robert W. USA - Evaded on ground with RVN Lt. 

a . 7c JPOH Returnee William Reeder debrief ) 

Brucher . John M; USAF >4 voice contact made, injured in parachute 
itt tree. DIA report, 1979. 
last known alive (DoD April 199r list). 

Buckley . Louis USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Buell . Kenneth R. USN - possibly captured according to NSA 

intercept correlation (one pilot captured 
: from incident) . 

Bunker . Park G. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

V (JTF-PA Survive Code 1) 

Burnett . Sheldon J. USA - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) , 

Bvntm . Neil S. USAF - Laos, one pilot parachuted and prpbably 
captured according to NSA intercept • 
correlation. (F4D-tw6 seater) ; , / 

Carlock . Ralph L. USAF - Laos, POW/ captured by PL forces 

according to FBIS intercepted PL radio . 



* l • '. . conauhicatibh. ■ , ’ 

- believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the! 

;U:- 1991 list) .. 

Carr * Donald Gene USA - Laos, reported as POW (DoD DOI Rpt* July, 

i97i) , . v. 

Carroll * John L. USAF - Laos, oidt of aircraft before crash* . 
(JTP-PA Survive Code 1) 

Carter * Dennis R* U9MC -• last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) ! 

Champion * Janes A. USA • Survived helicopter and was observed 

walking away from site in good physical 
condition arned with an M-16 rifle. , 
H154 debrief. . . ■■■':?,. V; 

Chestnut * Joseph L. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1)> 

• captured according to H7H records, 

: (Sources Bob, Destatte, Bill Bell . 

•; ; • v -j V' ; : : -.••• -jtp-pax- : L'._ ■ : : .* ■: ^ ; 

.-sighted alive -in’ captivity “sifter the ' 
war. Sources; Bill Bell, JTF-FA 

Cichon * Walter A; USA - possibly captured according to DIA 
: . analytical canuont,. 1979. -• 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

; V.\ listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 

'■.' V. j' 5';. : - USA correlation as captured. 7 : f :• 

wartiase ralliers reported“Ciehoh as 
captured (DIA 1992 ; analytical coonent) 

• U.S. field investigation has identified 
Vietnanese witness who states Cichon was 
captured and transferred to higher 
authorities..’.. 

Clark * Richard C. DSK - good chute observed. (DIA analytical 
cosBBsnt, 1979* ). 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

■. - listed as POW by DIA, 1973. i 

- name on namorixed list of POWs according 

to information from POW. returnee C.P. 
Suhoski. . / ■ ; V ‘ 7/ 

Clarke; r red L. USAF - Laos , one parachute observed f rot aid-air : 

collision# possible correlation. (DIA .. 

■; report# 1979) y'."> 

Clarke . George W* USAF - Laos /V», hostile captured. 

(DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 
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- last known alive, Laos. 

(DoD April 1991 list); 

^Coadv7 Robert^ F rUSAF Laos7~ hearsay” MW RiMle tlebrie f 7 “ ' “ ^ 

. (D1A 3 Oct; 1969,; State 25 Sept. 1969) : 

Cohronv Janes D. DSA - Laos, last known alive (Dob April 1991 

V Ufcty) . ? y ; .. 'V-:. 

Collaaore. Allan P. DSN - first hand contact by tap code in 

• prison system made .'by POW returnee \ 

■; James Hulligah. 

Condi t # Douglas C. DSAF - believed to haive successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (Dob April 
1991 list) ; 

Cook# Dwight W. USAF- identified-as FOR by Thai returnees , -1973 . 

-possibly captured according to BSA 
intercept correlation; : • ;‘;v 

Cook ; Kelly F. OSAF believed to have successfully got out of 

V/; Last known alive* (DoD April 1991 list) 

Cornwell . Leroy J . USAF- Laos, name reported by POW returnee 
• ' V •. Arthur'.Cormier'.O (JSSA). 7 

£CB&S£r Donald R. USA * name passed on a note in Cu-Loc/Zoo 

. prison': according, to' POW Returnee Charles . 

POtt memory bank according to. 

• . /f - POW; Returnees Jeffrey and Charles. / 

Creed . Barton S . DSN - Laos, voice contact on ground, DIA 1973. 

' "may ' have been captured”, DXArpt. ' 1.979. . 
JTP-FA Survive Code 1 (13 March 1992) 

• listed as POW by DZA, 1973* 

- last known alive* (DoD April 1991 list) 

•; . . - HSA intercept Correlation. 

CasssmahV Peter R. DSAP - Laos/ EC47Q, Baron 52, believed to have 
been captured according to analysts in 
1973 based on USA intelligence reports. 

Crew. James A. DSAF - believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft end. was alive on the ground. 
Lastknown alive. (D 6 D April 1991 list) 

Cristnan. Frederick L. risa - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

■ (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) .. 

Crockett . William J. DSAF - possibly captured according to RSA 

intercept correlation, (one pilot ■ 
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' . captured iron two-seater .aircraft) ’’ : 

CUffhflfln* C lift on B. USAF - POMaccordlng to hearsay information 
77 ’>'fr / obtained by P OM returnee Hyatt (H097 

. debrief ) Kane mentioned in French 
,• news report following incident. 

Cuthbert. Bradley G. USAF - Been . alive in good chute (according 

--'to Ruhling debrief R053) •-••-•••a; 

to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft .and war. alive ' (DoD •' . 
April 1991 U«t) 

fiahlll/ Douglas B. USA - last’ known alive (Dob April 1991 list) 
JQfilftf Charles Ai USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
ftmirtffpn/ Benjamin F /USAP - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

J&yitS., Joseph B. USAP - believed to be alive according to prison 
conrminl catloh information obtained by 
POW returnee Mulligan (H131 debrief) V 

Jteiflaaii David A. USA - Laos captured alive by enemy forces 
according to HSA/DIA intercept 
correlation. : ‘ , t ■■■ ./ 

Pavia. Edgar F, USAP * Laos; but of aircraft. before ' crash. 

(JTF-PA SurviveTCbde 1) 

Mfiaa, Joe L. USA - listed as POW by DZA (Cat. 3) (31 January • 

• '.1992, deposition) • 

Btngnon. David S. USA - hostile, captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 
last known alive (DoD April 1991 Ust) 

Baxter. Bennie L. USAP - POM, capture witnessed, DZA 1979 rpt. 

- hostile, captured, (DoD June 1973 list) 

~ last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

- hearsay information 1 obtained by POM 
returnee: Donald Bander (R047 ) 

Dickson . Edward A. USH - ejected from aircraft 

DIA analytical comment, . 1979,., • 

22iDAa* David T. USAP - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTP-FA Survive Code 1). 

Dingwall , John F. USMC * possible POM according to SVH Pol., : 

", Search negative.. DIA report, 1979. . 
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last known alive (DoD April 1991 list ) 

j teflflgjr Edward R. USA - last known alive (Doi) ^ 1991 list) 

Donahue. Morgan USAF * one parachute observed from aid-air 

collision# Donahue subject of subsequent • 

; live-sighting reports (CiyDlA)V. - : 

V&lVZ' James E- USN - identified as POW by Thai returnees, 1973. 

! T r POW ■ Returnee’ Daugherty heard ' that'. Ms name 

; * h*d been seen on wall . (Daugherty debrief ) ' 

Jfci&S&r Thomas AV.USAF.- Uos; out of aircraft before crash. 

( JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

fiPfllPP.* Iboaas E. USN believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive* (DoD April 
. 1 991 li st) ; • 

pBDH# Michael E . DSN • believed to; have successfully . got out 
of his aircraft. and: was alive.. on: the • 
ground. Last known alive, (DoD April 
, 199Mist) '• ,• • : 

X&BZdi* Barry S. USN - poshitiy a POW adcordiag to hearsay 

information in the prison system. (Flam, 
Mahoney 'debriefs')': ... •. 

J&flU./ James •T. USMC ,± last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

lislA&S&f Norman E7 USN - PON according to second himd info./ ~ 

•?: possible Son Tay ( Naughton debrief.) ; 

• > believed to have successfully got out 
: of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) 

JSUl2L« Robert K. USAP - captured# PON according to several 

'reliable* intelligence reports (NSA/DXA 
: analytical comment) . 

llUs, William USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
aiifisa* John C , USN - positively identified as a PON in picture : 

shown to POW returnee Robert Flynn bP 
Chinese cadre while in captivity. Ellison 
appeared in good condition in picture, 
which showed e group of 10-3,2 guarded 
American PONs being marched through a 
crowd of people. Ellison was in the front 
' •» row. 'i ■ >... ,/ ... 

; 7- - Ellison's inase carved in tree at Dogpatch 




prison camp near . Chinese border according 
■ ..to two unidentified returnees that ■ : • 

■ ‘Vv contacted Ellison's family. • 

entrican . Danny D. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

- radio interception indicated Entrican 
had. been captured and was to be moved 
north to Hanoi according to POW returnee 
( see returnee debrief "Jon Cayaiani C139) 

Estocin. Michael J. USN > possible POM according to second hand 
.,., 7 .. Jv from Mayhew, and • 

'• ‘Smith ''.debriefs. * 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

•• -listed as POW by DIA, 1973. ; • 

« last known alive (DoO April 1991 list) 

Fallon j Patrick M. USAF Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

JdolfiE, Dickie W. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Fischer . Richard W. tJSHC • last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Flttqerald / Joieph £. PSA > laist kzimrn alive. f DoPXprlI19 9 1 " 

list).;.-;';-:.; •; . V ',-y V; 


Fit toe raid . Paul L. USX - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list) 

fSXSit Gary H. USKC - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. ~ 
(JTP-FA Survive Code 1J 

Foulksv Ralph E . USH- possible POW according to POW returnee 
Ballard debrief and Dll possible : 

; correlation in 1973. 

Powlerv Donald R. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Francisco. San D. USAF - voice contact on ground, DIA rpt. 1979 
• POW according to USA report, 11/27/68 

- listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 

- last known aUve (DoD April 1991 lfst) 

Frver . Bruce c USR - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JfF-FA Survive Code 1) , 

Caoe . Robert H.USMC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
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c©de ; i).-‘ ; 

feassmari ; ETed A. USA - Laos, captured alive by enemy forces 

J ^j--—^according_tolSSA/DlA_intercept^.^:,-^^„,' 

■ '• / ; cbrrelation 

Gates . James W. OSA - Laos, -radio contact on ground. (DIA rptv) 

W opt of airdraft before crash (JTF-FA : 
Survive Code lj 

•- • - -believed to have successfully got out • v- 
of his aircraft end was alive on the 
ground. Last r known alive. (DoD April • 

•• ■ ..1991 -list) V: • v : 

Gerstel # Donald A. DSN - known captured according to USA 
•intercept 'correlation.^ 

Glassori . William A. DSN - Down and captured in China according to 
Peking Bulletin and Peking Radio. 

— ~ " r~inf02m^tion^obtained~by"POW7i^tui3iee'^ ; 

.'V;.., .. Phillip Smith. ; ;;i ; , v ;a 

Gould , Frank A. DSAF * Laos, alive and awaiting rescue according 
to Giroux, Peter J. returnee debrief G1 04 • 

' - out of aircraft before crash. ; 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

- SAR team reported seeing mirror flashes 
from area idiere rest of crew was picked 
bp, but nightfhll prevented further rescue 
V attempts. ( JCRC) . 

j: - parachuted onto hill, awaiting rescue, 
voice contact and beeper heard. Ground 
search following day found helmet and 
parachute, but no sign of Gould. 

• Gould is the subject of live-sighting 
reports from Laos in the 1990's. 

(DIA Stoney Beach reports) 

Grace. James W.. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 
attempted rescue. unsuccessful, 
family member post-capture identification 
in Communist propaganda film. (PL guard) 

Graf. John 6. DSN - Believed to be alive as POW in VietCgng 
controlled area in 1973 according to PCW 
retu rnee Robert White « - 
• hostile cspttrsd (DoS Jims 1973 list) 

- listod as FOB by Dtt, 1973. 




Green . Frank C. USN - known captured according to MSA intercept 
correlation. ^ 

Joseph r GT^ 

• ;';bf. hi* aircraft and was alive ion the '• 
ground. Last known alive . (DoD April 
1991 list) 

- one parachute seen according to 
. .."generally reliable . sources * (DIA .. 
analytical consent) . 

Greenwood . Rbbert R. USAP - Laos, POM at •Soo" prison in Vietnan 

according to second hand info see 
. BrunhaverB102 debrief, 
r out' of' aircraft before crash. . 

JTF-FA Survive Code 1 

Grelllno . David S. USH - POK according to second hand info. 

~ — _ T iuu^ syst*s( Anderson. debrief ) _ 

* Hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) : . 

■ •'■.'listed as POW- by DXA# 1973. 

Groth. Made L. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

HmailtLon . John S. USAP - believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft and was • alive on ; the v 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

; • •• v-’ ; 1991 list) ; V; : 

fig Roger D.' USHC - last known alive (DoD April 1991 lift) 

Hamm . Janes E. OSAF - believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

: 1991 "list). '; 

Harorove , Olin USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Harris . Jeffrey L. USA* - possibly captured According to HSA 
intercept correlation. ■ 


Harris . Reuben B. USH - Crew Down and captured in China according 
to Peking Bulletin and Peking Radio. 
Information obtained by FOW returnee 
Phillip Snith. 


Harrison. Donald L; USA r POM according to POH Returnee Wesley 
Babble - based on second hand list. ' 


Hasenback . Paul A USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 
Hastings . Steven M. USA - last known, alive (DoD April 1991 list) 




flfilSL, John V. USAS’ - believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft and was alive on the : 

. ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

19Sl^li>f) p S -,- 7V7 . w 

Helwia . Roger D. USAF Laos/ out of aircraft before crash; 

' (JTF-PA Survive Code 1) \ 

Bents , Richard J. USA - possibly captured alive according to NSA 

intercept correlation ( intercept - three : - 

. out of five from JU21A incident alive and 

: •; y-r-eUptUnedy ) v :; ' : 'V"r \ : -y yr''; V ' 

Berold . Richard K. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash/ 

•v. ’ . ( JTP-FA • Survive ' Code 1 ) ; ; 

Has ford ; Peter D. USAF - Laos, believed to have successfully got 

out of his aircraft and was alive on the 

ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

Bess . Frederick W. USXF - Laos; out of aircraft before crash. ' y 
. (JTF-FA Survive Code ' 1) ' .yy , 

Bestie r Roosevelt USAF > Seen aUve at Heartbreak prison/ — - 
. possibly tortured and carried on 
stretcher. (Bolsiad dtbrief> B091) 
believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft and was alive on the 
.. ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

; " y _1991 list) ■ V ;:‘\:y; /'/y ; 

Hicks . Terrin p. USAF - Believed to have been- captured alive and 
'■ " taken to 'Dong 'Hoi for medical treatment 
W'of a broken leg, according to information 
• y'-froBi POW returnee debriefs. (Uyeyama.and 
Shanahan, U004 and S021) 

Hodcson . Cecil J. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Holland . Melvin A. USAF - Laos, possibly captured, based on 
report the following day by Thai 
■ survivor of Lima Site 85 incident, and 
comments by former PL General Singkapo 
in 1991, whose subsequent recanting 
remains suspect. (Both sources stated 
three Americans were captured by HVH 
troops during the' incident.) V 

Hollev . Tilden S . USAF - POW according to- hearsay inf ormation 

obtained by returning PONs Bills, Fisher 
and Htiliger - see debrief s B028, F045, 
and H085 • ) Ellist reported full name. 
Possibly held in Cu Lob and the Soo 
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prisons. . ■. 

Holmes . David H. USAF - Laos,' oat of airc raft b efore crash/ V_ . 
^(JTP-rPA 1 Survive Code 2) • 

Search and' Rescue unable to locate pilot . 
(DIA 1979 report) 

Holmes . Frederick L. OSH - ROW believed to have been held 

/^.::r.:.,.;.:.u- v :*^et>-Culoc:.and 'Boo .prisons. • 

■V: (Kiera debrief, K046) 

. known to have ejected'' from aircraft. 

( Source: DIA analytical comment ) 

Hrdlicka . David L. DSAP r POW in Laos, voice recording and IV'. . 

/Pravda photograph including his name. 

, • letter signed by Hrdlicka while in . 
captivity appeared in HVN/PL magazine. 

Huberth . Eric J. USAF - Canbodia, possibly captured according to 
HSX intercept correlation . (F4D two 
setter one known captured) 

Hunt . Robert W.^DSA ^-Possibly -Captiuced- according 

to DIA 1979 analytical comments. 

•'■'•"'-'•''last known" alive •in. proximity to enemy : 

'•-'. • .' forces. (DoD April 1991 list) 

Hunter. Russell,?. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

■ - : (JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

Huston . Charles G. USA - Laos, known to be ilive an the ground 
during helicopter exfiltration. When 
the rope ladder broke tod hostile forces 
approached, the helicopter departed 
leaving Brown and Huston, alive and 
unwbunded. Search team inserted four 
days later. No sign of Brown or Huston. 

• (JCRC report) •' 

Ibanez . Di R. USMC - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list ) 

Jackson . Paul V. USAF - Laos, known captured according to NSA 
intercept correlation. (L19> 01D) 

Jakovac . John A. USA - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list) 

Jeffs . Ciive G. USAF - believed to have successfully got out of 
his aircraft and was alive oh the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
: ■ 1991 list) . - ;v; ; 

Jewell . Butene M. USAF - hearsay information on possible survival 
ot Jewell obtained by POW returnee 
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- Edward Brudno.; ( Other possibly related ; 
hearsay information obtained by POW 
returnees Risner, Rivers / and Rutledge 
on name ■JuaT-”heard oh Voice of “Vietnam 
/ oz •• camp' ..radio .*• Closest correlation is 
. • , Jewell, Eugene M. . USAF) . 

Johns , Vernon Z. USA - hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 



- last seen alive (DIA 1979 report) 

Johnson, Bruce <3. \ (Dob April 1991 list) 

Johnson . William D. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Johnston , Steven B, USA? - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

.:■/ vtf. .(JTP-PA Survive Code 1) ' /• , 

iQ 2 S£, BdbbyiK. -USAF ^-POW^seen alive^in- caxap in-Noves^ 

(Metzger debrief H133 ) . Hearsay 
. information /of Bobby -K. • Jones obtained : 

by returnee Mulligan . A *B. Jones- was 
• also seen alive in prison by returnee^ 

- 

Richard Vogel also had hearsay information 
of a PCW named Bob Jones. 

- two beeper eignnls believed to have been 
heard following Bobby Jones' incident. 

(DIA analytical comment) 

Jordan, Larry. M, USN - Crew Down and captured- in China according 
, V to PeJdngf Bulletin and Peking RadioV 

Information obtained by PCJW returnee ... 
Phillip Smith. / 

Kennedy, John W. USAF - known captured according to WSA intercept 
. . correlation. 

Ketch ie. Scott D. USMC - Laos; out of aircraft before crash. 

(JTP-PA Survive Code 2) 

v .':/- known captured according to MSA 
. intercept .'correlation.'; •/ 

Biefel * Ernest P . USAP - Laos, out off/ aircraft before crash. 

(JTP-PA Survive Code 1) 

Larry G. USA - possible POW held in isolation (S098 
debrief - USA? correlation. ) 

Knutson > Richard A. PSA - POW shot down in January i 1973. 

- Contact and discussion with POW 
. ■ '.returnee LdBianC'v 
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Room. Dale F. USAF — POW in good physical condition held in the 
Plantation prison according to first-hand 
and hearsay reports by returning POWs • 
^ ,, .ff\u >i^(!bosgv.DQ5^f^S^^^Slp7. > ij5chw8rtfeger.’Sl62)J-. 

Kosko. Walter USAF military ID card seen in prison (Berg 

• • ' debrief B083.) ‘ • ■ • ' 

known to have ejected, from kiicfaft. 

Krvsgak. Theodore E. USAF - Laos, no trace of crew, wreckage 

... ;;.\V.-.sit#d.., ;■ • 

Rublev , Roy R . USAF - Laos, survival possible according to DIA 
• 1979 analytical comments. ;'v'; V;. 

LaFavette . John W. USA - Laos, radio contact on ground. 

(DiA 1979 report*) 

• out'of aircraft" before .crash.,- •'>. 

( JTF-FASurviyeCodel j 

iTT - • ' -T": ‘ ~~ ~' 7 ~ v . v ^beU'e^“tb; have iuccesBftliy'gb^ 
his aircraft and was alive on the 
. ground . last known alive (DoD April 1991 

. 

Lane . Charles USAF ~ - Two good" chutes eeenr One : of ■ t the--.tifo , ::-:r , 'v > ---r"“- : • 
crewaeabers (unidentified) was known to have 
. ; been .alive' on the * ground according to.,. . 
Carrigan debrief C07B. ;V 

Lawrence . Bruce B. USAF - Kane heard in prison systen.,' 

cosanunication according to POW returnee 
- /r miliigaa Mi3i , _ y 

Lee . Leonard K. USN - believed to have successfully got out of 
his' aircraft and was alive on the ground, 
last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) Dead ' 
(DIA 1979 analytical comment) 

Leeser. Leonard C. USAF - beeper heard for short period. 

Lemon. Jeffrey C. USAF - Laos, possibly captured alive, according 
to ISA intercept correlation. (F4D Two- 
seater, one . captured, one found dead. ) 

Lerner . Irwin S. USAF - survived incident , down okay according to 
•• •• crewmember debrief Klom a n n (K0B2) 

Lester. Roderick B. USN • orders given by enemy to capture the 

two pilots fro* this aircraft according 
to ; »SA.intexc^t-, correlation. .'vi.; 

Lewandowtki , Leonard Ji USHC - name heard bn radio and phtoto seen 

in aagasine according to hearsay 
. - information from POW returnee Leo • 




v'-f Hyatt 

Levis , James W. USAF - Laos, believed to have successfully got 

^_..,.._:^.L i „^.^'l.^i--wv-out-.of-his-aircraft„ancl_was. r Al'ive.ion^the^ — 

ground, last known., alive (DoD April 1991 
■ list) '■ 


Loho . • John H .■ USAF -POW held in Hanoi in good physical condition 
according to first-hand observation by POW 
^returnee Brande r ; Braiide reported Long' s 'v*. 
full; name, i Seen in Citadel;, Holiday Inn, 
Vtegas '-j^sons. -Av.'..-:-;' v .• -.••.• 


Lull / Howard B. USA - POW, seen alive and evading# and 

subsequently captured according to POW 
Returnee Hark Smith and Albert Carlson 

y.' ; •debriefs;.:- v : .v-'y. l/y - y.' ' 


Luna ; Carter P. USAF - Laos, voice contact on ground . 

•:T ■•"' ■ ^fJ^^FOnrvive n Co<HfT) /.r~ -v~ 

■ . ' ■— listed as , POW 'by DIA, 1973* 

likelihood he was captured (DIA 1992 
'•■••analytical, comment) 'V 

Lwdv : Albro L. D^ - Labi^out of "aircraft before crash." - - 
( JTF-FA Survive Code 1) 

- alleged post-capture photo positively 
identified by family members. . 

Malone . Jiamv M. USA - last known alive (DoD April -1991 list) 

Mamiva , John M. USAF - identified by Thai returnees^ 1973. - y i 

Manqino , Thomas A. USA - last known alive (DoD J^jril 1991 list) 

Marik . Charles W. USN - good. chute. (DIA report 1979). 

Marker . Michael, W. USA - possibly captured alive according to NSA 
intercept correlation (intercept - three 
out of five from JU2 LA. incident alive 
and captured. ) • *y;\ 

Martin . Russell b. USAP - Laos, no trace of crew, wreckage found. 

Massucci . Martin J. USAF. - possible last known alive (one of the 

two crewmembers were known to have 
. been last . known . alive - . 'see Scharf , . 
Charles J. ) DoD April 1991 list. 

Mateldv . Joseph A. USAF - Laos, EC47Q, Baron 52, believed tb have 
been captured according to analysts in 
1973 based ohNSA intelligence reports. 

Mauterer ; Oscar USAF - Laos, ejected and possibly captured. : 



-’.(DIA analytical comments ,1979 rpt. 

< - out of aircraft before crash 

(JTP-PA Survive Code 1 ) .--A ■:■>.?}/ ■ ' 

• believed to have successfully got out of 
;■ • V-: :• .. fiLs -'aircraft and was ■alI^Tdh ; 'the"“ : . 

ground* last known alive. (DoD April 

' : \/ : ' 1991 list) ■ • . ;• _ ’i) i-V/’v > ... . • • • " 

McCarty. James L. USAP - good chute observed by SAR. (See 

McDowell debriefs) - P4D 6/24/72 : 

McClearv , George C. USAP - POW later positively 

BSk * SSfcL 1969 in XMAS photo. (POW returnee 

Charles Cl 41 and McNish 10.26 debriefs) 

McCrary. Jack USAF - radio Oontict (DIA 1979 report) 

McDonald . Joseph W. USMC - identified as POW held at Ha Lojprison 

; ia need phys ical condition according _ 

• to first 'hand contact by POW returnee- 
' Rayford R04 9 debrief ). ; v W ^ . . 

- "possibly captured” according to DZA 
' ! comments/ ■ 1979 .• 

McDonald. Kart C. USAF - b*llw*d to tow wec.«fuUy ^ «mt of 
1 ~ “ m.s aircraft and was alive on the 

ground; Last known alive; (DoD April 
•, .1991 list).' 

McDonnell . John T; USA - last known alive (DoD April: 1991 list) 

McElvain . .James R. USAF - Hane possibly he^ on radio broadcast. 

■ • . ;; (Shumaker debrief S097) 

.. McGar. Brian X. USA - last known alive (DOD April 1991 list) 

Mdntire. Scott W. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash;. 

(JTF-PA Survive Code 1) 

- possible PGM according to NSA 

correlation. Possible conflicting SAR 
/ information. 

McLean . James H. USA - P0W, capture confirmed by Viet. POWs, 

■ according to 1979 DIA report,. 

■ hostile captured, Dop June 1973 list. 

- listed as POW by DiA, 1973. — ^ 

list known alive/, DoD April 199111st. ;• 

H££t£E22Ef Everett A. USHC - lu. beli*y* to h 4 V.>*n < P««.d oil 
p . .. prisoner list in: Cu .loc prison 

according to POW returnee Horris 
Charles debrief 




Mhllor # Fredric M. USAF > voice contact, uninjured. 

Melton . Todd M . USAF - Laos *yBC47Q, Baron 52, believed to have , 
been captured according to analysts in 

7‘”t; — ^ 

Mllius • , Paul L. DSN - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

: . (JTP-FA Survive Code 2) 

Mi liner . Michael PSA - last known alive, (POP April 1991 : lUt) j ■ 

Mins, George I USAP - believed to have. successfully gotten out of 
his aircnft before craiih and was alive on 
• the .ground (DoD April 1991 list) " ■ 

Mitchell # Harry E . USN - possibly seen (1979 DIA report) 

Mivataki, Ronald X . USAF - survival possible from crash, but no 
• sign • (according to analytical cosments 

Moreland# Janes L. TJSA - last seen alive and unvounded on the 
• • ground according to POM Returnee 

-Thbatpson;. debrief 

Morgan # Janes S. USAF - believed to have 

his aircrSf t and was ali^ on the ground. 

. r i : /;Last.'kn'own alive. (DoD April 1991 list) : . 

Morris # George W. USAF - Good chute, ■ Possible voice contact. 

(Xienttler debrief, DZA 1979 report ) 

- believed_to_have successfully got out of 
1 bib aircraft land was alive on the - - • 

-'ground.' Last known alive. ( DoD April . 

.. 1991 list) ' ■ " ' 


Morrissey. Robert D. USAF - Laos/NVH, Captured alive according to 
^ ' sane day intelUgence report . 

indicating capture /of pilot (») of a 
low flying aircraft* in sane location 
and- giving orders, to ‘conceal _ the ' 
accoDplishnent.l (Ho -other ! 
shootdowns correlate to this report.) 
Intelligence report one week later 

requested special Vietnaaese tean 
to transport the hulk of an F-111. 
v HSA analyst recalls Brown on list of 
■ POWs »oved to San Heua for ■ovesient : 
to USSR. HVH defector states intact 
. . portion (possibly the . ejection , 

capsule) of F-lll sent to China ease 
month as Morrissey/Brown shootdown, 

■ ■ '■ .'ptL^boginpliiprs ■ not allbwwd to keep 
photos of the F-lll 
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Morrow / Larrv K. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 li at) 

Mossnan /uHara^S.-PS .given Jy_.eheiny._.to-capt^ 

pilots from this incident according to 
. NSA intercept correlation . ;.. 

Mullen . William F. USMC - Labs, out of aircraft before crash.; 

.7: - Survive •;Code 1); •* 

Mullins . Harold E. USAF - Laos, no trace of crew, wreckage sited. 

Mundt. Henry G USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

j*;-; * : tJtnPrFJi:. 8nrvi.vri». . . . 

v Vi' believed; to 'have '..success fully got out : 
.’"’Of ■ his aircraft and" Was alive on the * 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

.• ; -y v -. : v 1991. Us t) 7 - v >. •■> ■■•-y '/ 

Hetherland . Roger M. USN * beUeved to have successfully got out 

of his aircraft and was alive on the • 
ground. .Last 1 . .known alive. (DoD April ;• 

newton. Charles V. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Newton. Donald S. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Nichols. Hubert C. USAF : - name ■Hickoles* seen on prison wall at 
Heartbreak and too prisons in November, 
; 1972. (See POW returnee debrief s Toung 
T008; luberbuhler Z009 and; Brunson 
' J 7 . B190) Possible correlation to either 

Hubert Nichols or POW returnee Aubrey 
Nichols. ; . 

Nidds . Daniel R. USA - last known alive (Dop April 1991 list) 

0* Gradv . John Fi USAF - ejected (DIA 1979 report) 

captured (NVN sources, 1991) 

Osborne. Rodney L. USA - possibly captured alive according to NSA 
intercept correlation (intercept - three 
out of five from JU21A incident alive \ . 
and captured.) 

Parker . Woodrow W. USAF - POW at Citadel and Country Club . ’ ; 

prisons. . ’indirect contact: (wall 
tapping) reported by PON Retutnaa 
Overly (debrief 0025). 
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£a istoiti Ronald p. uisA -. '^e' /. 

. ' crevmeaber . prior to (explosion. •..' 

i; Crewmember subsequently captured-' ^ 

— 

.'•- -.'(Aetprga'. debrief). ; 

Zaiissasa, Jaaes Kelly DSN; .-. Alive on ground (4 days) ": 

.. .(Russell debrief R04-5), • 

•probably... captured .with. broken 1 leg* 
A'-:, according to DIA analytical consent. 

• - lie ted as PON by DZA in 1973. ■ 

- eneny captors told crewaeaber PON 
returnee McDaniel that Patterson had 
r _ h . : been in jured but was better now..' 

2S3&SZ, Orland J. DSN - Possible IW # naibe heard by returnee 
%idlof f ^debrief -<R085j -,-4 

£gJnfln?f Elton L; USAF • believed to have successfully got out 
; .of. Ms .aircraft and was 'alive on the 
gnmnd. Last known alive. (DoD Jbril 



l i SflS t Randolph A. DSAF * Possibly heard on Voice of Viethan'or 
camp radio.' 

/V; (Risner, Rivers .''debriefs ) 

■ 5 Naae also .reported- 'by. POW returnees 

Rutledge- and Shunaker. \ 

petprso^ f Delbert R. USAF • believed to have successfully got- out 
.. of Ms aircraft and • was alive cm the 

ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 list) - .V- T. 

£ £££Z££H i Hark A: DSAP * Good chute / Possible voice contact . 

.. ' (Kienttler debrief r DZA 1979 report) 
believed to have successfully got out 
of Ms aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
; 1991 list) 

- reported as captured according to HSA 
intercept correlation. 

*^fiiil3uLRS. f Daniel R. USA • last' seen alive and unwounded during 

ground fighting by returnee Dennis 
;• ; : V: «ioop«on. 

EMlllP? f Robert P. PSA - hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 
listed as PON by DU, 1973. • ' ''"'"v / 

- last khoim list ) 

&&ES2ZL* William c. USA • PON according to prison coonunications 
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and hearsay nine on not# pasted in . 

prison.' (Charles and Mulligan PON 
Returnee debriefs.) ; \ 

Pike. Dennis S. USN ■ - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

. '■ ( JTP-PA Survive Code 2) 

Plttmann . Allan D. - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

_ ’. 1 :. :'.?)®^^,.Code, 

Plaasnever . Bernard H. USMC - believed to have successfully got 

• • out of the aircraft and was alive :/ 
on the ground. Last known alive. 
(DoD April 1991 list) 

Platt . Robert L. USA - last known alive. (DoD April 1991 list) 

Plumadore , Kenneth L. USA last known alive (DoD April 1991 
^ _^Uet 

- captured by PAVH forces ( JTF-FA 

. \-jy:p. Narrative) .. 

Pogreba, Dean A. DSAP - Believed shot down and ca^ured in, China. 1 ; 

(Shortness debrief 903 ) .. 

: • ; v™.rr~’'r*r. 7 * - Su^rting , data'f roe “fieleftT.Coiidttbfe^'r^ 

deposition points toward, shoot-down and . • 
possible capture of Pogreba in C h i n a. . 

- Several additional returned POWs reported 
that Pogreba was believed to have been 
-• shot 1 down over China. ;. - 

Preston . Janes A*; USAP - Laos , name heard ‘by several returned _ 

•^•pows : 'over':VOice;'.df ;Vietflan. , -br : CaBp: :; '^ 

Radio. (Hyatt, Risner, Rivers, Rutledge, 

• Shumaker.):.' 

Prevedel . Charles P. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Price . Bunyan D. USA - Seen alive evading. JSSA list. 

- Helicopter found, no trace of subject. ... 
(DiA analytical cosnent, 1979) 

- hostile captured, DoD June 1973 list. 

- listed as P0W by DIA, 1973. 

- last known alive, DoD April 1991 list. 

Pridemore . Dallas R. USA - kidnapped from girlfriend' s house . 

V south Vietnam (DIA 1979 report) . , 

- hostile captured, DoD June 1973 list, 

listed as POW by DIA; 1973. ■ 

* _ ;■ >■'- last known alive, DoD April 1991. list... 

Pruett. William D. USAF -Beeperheard for short, period. 

Puentes. Maiauel P. USA - Last seen moving , wounded in, aabush . 





Paoh , Dennis G. USAF Labs, out of aircraft before crash*. 

; . ■ ; ■ , ./ ( JTF-FA Survive Code 1 ) . . ; ‘‘ : 

- Known . captured according to HSA intercept * 

^ r - 

Ransbottoin , Frederick 3, USA POW according to information 

. provided by, Pow returnee Julius 
. Dong i . Long had first-hand 
; ^ ^observation of Aansbqttom. • 

Raymond , Paul p. OSAF - name heard in prison conminication 

James Mulligan 

• K 131 . . ; •• 

peed , James W. USAF - Laos , known to have parachuted from 

aircraft, orders given by enemy to capture 
the individual according to NSA intercept 
-.'s'/-'} correlation. 

Rgli§.i Richard R‘.‘ USA'-~obiervid^^ 

. in 19.6 B by POW Returnee Daly . ; V , 

- listed as POW by/DlA (31 Jan. 92 dep.) : 

Richardson . Dale W. USA - no trace of subject, helicopter found. 

- oiA v report ~ 19 79 

■ > Richardson got out of aircraft alive 
. .after; it , was -downed and evaded. 

( Mas lows ki, Young, Crowson debriefs) 

Robertson , . John L . USAF - believed to have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the : 

- . .. ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

.4' ;* -J7.. r . a.. • £•.. 

- positively identified by. family members 
. in .alleged .post-capture 'photograph.'.' 

Roe, Jerry L. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Rose '/ Luther L. USAF - Laos, no trace of crew, wreckage found.; 

BaSS., Jospeh S. USAF - Last name seen on prison wall at 

Heartbreak prison according to Young, : 
Zuberbiihler, and Brunson debriefs. 

(see Thompson) 

Rowley , Charles S . USA? - Laos, positively identified as a POW by 
’•'V. returnee. Lawrence Stark from, "either 
propaganda picture or group of Laos 
P0Ws viewing film shown at Hanoi Hilton 
with stark in February, 1973. (Stark 
-debrief) 

: ' -. Additional information obtained 1 from , . 
Select Committee deposition of US 



Embassy official from Laos during war. 

Roto; Jamas Milan USA - hostile captured ( DoD June 1973 list! 

..... — - listod as PCW by DIA, 1973. : ^~ 

■ .• - ..last • known alive (Dob April 1991 list) '/■’ 

Russell , Peter J. USA - last .taiovn alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Scharf , Charles J. USAF - ♦last known alive (one of the two 

crewmembers '..were known, to have been 
, . last known alive — see Kassucci, 

_ • : *" Martin $ • ). .[DoD April. 1991 list. 

Schmidt , Walter R. USMC * Landed alive, NVA approaching. 

(D1A 1979 analytical comment) 

■ - Captured alive, JSSA. 

- Possibly shot, JSSA. 

- listed as POW DIA, 1973. / 

— -^---hostile captured - (DoD June 1973 list )-~V~ 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Schultz . Sheldon' D. USA - Laos, ho sign of crew. 

Schumann , John R . USA - . POW: last known alive working on a rice 
mill, heavy manual, labor, chopping wood, 

40 push-ups V developed congested lungs 
according to PON returnee Douglas Ramsey. 

Scull, Gary B. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

- NSA, correlation 03/13/70. 

$£SS&t .-fleitty M. USAP> possible as prisoner 1 : of war. t , ; 

f (information uiadeh Committee evaluation) 

- one person from crew known captured 
according to NSA intercept correlation. 

Seymour . Leo E. USA - Laos, last known alive (DoD April 1991 
list) •• ■ 

Shafer, Phillip R. USA - listed as POW by DZA, 1973. 

- last Joiovn alive, (DoD April 1991 list) 

- possible propaganda broadcast made by 

. Shafer while in captivity. ■■■- , 

Shuk, Earl E. USA - listed as POW by DoD PW/KXA Task Group; 

■ ;V;v...' :v. ; V. '.VW75 .:"; :■ ' 

Shelton . Charles. USAP - captured by P.L. forces, voice contact. . 

5Una, WilliamC. USAP - beeper hsuri for short period. 

Shriver. Jerzy K. USA - PON according to PON returnee Norris 

Charles. : "Charles seems positive this . ■ 
man is A PW" (USAP 1973 cool*ni;} : • 
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Sicafoos . Walter H. USAF - Laos, possibly, captured According to 

NSA intercept correlation (F4D two;- 
^' 8 eater-r~.ori'e^capturedy“one--found-dead)'-r 

singleton V Daniel L, USAF - Laos, possibly captuared according .to . 

v' NSA .intercept. .correlation (F4E- .two,' 

• .•■'•v'v- •> •.••Beater- -one captured) 

pow early; afeturnee (1969) Wesley . , 
:/*V 7 * Rwnble listed a: 'Singleton", on r 
a list of hearsay names that he was 
• to "memorise v ’ Daniel 
Singleton was shot down in January, 

• 1969 • > .V-;/;;-;-: 

Tiro good chutes seen . One of the two 
crewmembers (unidentified) was •Jcndwn to 
have been alive oh the ground according 
to Carrlgan debrief C078. - 

Skinner ; Owen G. DSAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

.. (JTF-FA Survive .'.Code 1) Vj 

Small. Burt C. USA - Captured with wounded leg. DIA 1979 rpt. 

- hostile captured, DoD June 1973 list i 

- last known alive, DoD April 1991 list. 

Smith . Harding E. USAF - Laos, no trace of crew, wreckage found. 

Smith . Warren. P. USAF r Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

r . ..: .:l :- - ; : v : , (JTF-FA; Survival Code IJQ-: •_ 

Sovland . David P. USA - last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) ; 

Sparks , Donald L. USA - Sent letter home as POW. Last seen with 
wounded foot. (JSSA list, DIA 1979;) 

•v V - listed as POW by DIA, 1973. 

- hostile captured (DoD June 1973 list) 

- last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

- known to have been, captured according to 
several returnees . 

- first hand observation claimed by POW 
returnee Carroll Flora on March 5, 1973 

‘ 'at HaLo, Vegas, Hanoi Hilton prisons. . 

Sparks . Jon M. USA - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

( JTF-FA Survive Code I) 1 ... 

Spinelli . Dcmenick A. USN - possible POW . : Mama referenced by POW 
■ '•• returnee Richard ..George ' Tangaman. • 
Spinelli subject of subsequent post- . 

' war live-sighting information. 

Steen . Martin W. USAF - good chute (DIA 1979 j . 


Sittner . Ronald N. USAF - 
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possibly alive when found (Young debrief) 

Stevens '. ■ Lari* J. PSN - Laos, alleged post-ca pture photograph , 
positively identic led vy family "iinbers.,. 

Stewart . Peter J. USAF - alleged post-capture photograph 
* s positively identified by family 

\V v -ineiaberv'VV. v 

Stewart , Virgil G. USAF - Laos/ out of aircraft before crash. 

;: ( jTFfPA Survive. Code. 1 ) 

Strait, Douglas F. USA - believed to have successfully got out 
■ ■ , v : of the aircraft (0H6 A) and was alive on 

the ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

?• r'V- t • 1991 list) . •' 

Stravn . John T. USA possibly captured alive according to N?A 

r ;r: — •4»tercept~eorrelation*-tiatercept~-~tnree 

, V out of five from JU21A incident alive 

. '. and captured.) ; ■/ V-.? 

strohlein . Madison A. : USA /..«■ XM^jkino^ a 

Sutton ,. William ;CV USAF V i»epfe:heard f or shott period: ■ 

Tatum. Lawrence ,B. USAF >' believed to have successfully got. out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 

• : V. X9,?3L;;.lisi:) , ,• 

Tavlor T Fred USA* - last known alive (DoD April 1591 list) r. 

Thompson, William J. USAF POW according to second ^ report 
. . • ' — of wall-tapping (Vohden debrief.) 

- Second hand info from CIA captive 
,S\ Weaver, "(see 'Ross) 

Tinner . Lee Hi OSAF - possibly captured according to MSA ^ 
intercept correlation (one pilot captured 
from two seater aircraft) 1 

Townsend, Francis K. OSAF - listed as F0» by DiA> .1973. • 

. - : ...... r.- last known alive (BoD April 1991 

- known to have ejected from aircraft 
(POW Returnee Gauntt debrief) 

Trent. Alan R. USAF - Cambodia, possibly captured according to 
USA intercept correlation (F4D two seater 
. one pilot 'captured) - . ' • ...••/ :. 1 : 

Troian. Hilllam L. OSH - hostile captured (Pop June 1973 list) 
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•"": last known, alive (DoD April. 1991: list) 

: -S£l§Xy VRussel T Kv~USAF -•"Laosy-rpossibly^captured-according-^ to MSA"" 
intercept correlation ,(F4E two seater, ; 
V;.. : :'V; 'one; captured). •. 

Walker . Bruce C. USAF - believed to have successfully got out 
• of 'his ■/aircraft and . was alive on the ■' : • 

.. . — d / tait ^ ^ known alive.YDoD :jtorirT : - 

W / U8t> V '.'U .,‘V '• 

' kiiovn to have evaded for 11 days, 

: maintaining radio contact ; ( DIA 1979 

analytical comment ) Spotter aircraft 
..subsequently: reported .Walker was." 
‘•■''surrounded:' by., 40; NVK troops . .... 



correlation. = : < '^yy 

Military ID card found in Hanoi' military 
museum ( January , 1992) : 


Walker ; Lldvd r: USAF - taos, -Ts^i^'pessible sign; “ T 

. -(dxa: y ; '•* . ' 

Walker. Samuel F. USAF- Laos; one parachute observed, mid-air 

collision. (DlA analytical con 1979) 

Walton . Lewis C. USA - radio inter<^ptibn indicated Walton 

^ ' 1' : - arid Entrican had been captured and was. .to ' 

r ha moved north to Hanoi according to POW ; • 1 
• returnee (see returnee debrief Joh V 
Cavaiani C139 ) . Note: DZA suspects 
Entrican was captured by hostile forces. 

' Entrican and Walton were together. . 

Warren . Ervin USAF - Laos , no trace of crew, wreckage found 
(DZA analytical comment, 1979) 

Warren , Gray D. DSAF - Laos/ one pilot parachuted and probably 
captured according to HSA intercept 
: correlation. (F4D-Two seater) • 

Wheeler . Euoene L. USMC - voice contact, last known alive (DoD 
April 1991 list) s;: .'•/ 

White . Charles E. - last known alive (Dop April 1991 list) 

Wilkins . George H. USH - identified alive by Thai returnees*. 

Williams , Robert J. USA -; POW reportedly seen in Vietnamese 
;> magasine photograph, JSSA. 
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Laos, POW according to hearsay 
information, JSSA. "v\;.. v - 
no sigh of crew, . DIA« 
believed" by POW :retumees~ Friese and , 
and Uyeyama to have signed propaganda 
statement.-:..' ^ 

Vinters . David M. USA last known alive (DoD April 1991 list); 

Worth; James F. USMC • last known alive (DoD April 1991 list) 

Wood . Don C. USAF - Laos, identified in Pathei Lao film, possibly 
. captured.: ■. (DIA, 1979') / 

. ' •..'’believed' -to -have successfully got out 
of his aircraft and was alive on the; 
ground. Last known alive. (DoD April 
1991 -list) 

wood . William C. USAF - Laos, out of aircraft before crash. 

. ' : .(^FASQcyivs Code';; 1 J ^ 

Wrloht. David I; USAF • possibly captuz^d\ according to SSA 

•••■ : intercept correlation '(one ■ captured from 
of two) 

Wricht . Thomas T. USAF - Laos, believed to have successfully got 
out of his aircraft and was alive on the 
ground. Last known alive. (Dob April 
1991 list) 

• Wrobleski . Walter F. USA * 'las 1 •; ;jja^^aiiye. (DoD April l9911ist ) •. ; 

Zich . Larry A. USA -POW seen alive in early 1973 according to . 

POW returnee Lawrence Stark. Zich was ... 
believed to be among a group of POWs viewing 
a propaganda film in late . February /early 
, March according to Stark, or had been seen 
in a propaganda photograph. 


Williamson . James D. USA - 




'• Laos .'•••• Bogans H. Debruin 

• v-;. i : (0018) i 

OnSeptemb« 5 r 1963 , as Air America C-47 trassport on which Hr. 
DChruin wm a-klc ker-vaa shot down by hbstile^raund f^over 
Savannakhet Province. .- it crashed approxirately twenty ?two 
fciloaatars northeast of Hoang Phine. Eugene Debruin and four non- 
B.S. crewmen parachuted out and were captoredfV leeording to the 
Pathet Lao, the remaining two American civilian crewmen Jbo were 
bailed out died in the crash. On Hay 31, 
1966, the Pathet Lao spokesman in Vientiane, Soth Phetrasy, 
confirmed that Hr. Debruin was alive and in . captivity. . 

“ d “ «“* captured with Hr. 

thron* 1 Dgj 

1966 f the last tine they knew Hr; Debruin to be 
^^^th ti^ in. KhMacinana Provixiee. , Accounts of the prison 
escape, inqlnde information that four. Of the seven prison guards 
were killed during the. escape attempt. One Thai whtresc a p ed ^and 
was recaptured was not kill*! after^raptuxe. “capea ana 

A photcgraph of Hr. Debruin was later Obtained by Air America is 
? hrnln in captivity circa 1965. A credit 
C0Bcerni ®9 the dead pilot was later ; 
ootainaa through private •outcub; 

On ^ptember 25, 1982, Pathet Lao Colonel Khanla Reuphithoune told 
Rational League , of Families delegation that Eugene 
Debruin was killed attempting to escape f ran captivity. - - 

p*f oraation has surfaced from Anerican POR hunters throughout the 

residents m 80 5 1991 ' “* "* U **' : ‘£**m Lao and Thai : 

residents of « 41and, which asserts that Hr. Debruin is still 

alive in Laos and living freely with a Lao wife and children in 
Khanmouane Province. She Debruin case is well known in the private 
*»/HIA canwnira due to extensive efforts and informational 
l 1 j^ f i?L-...^yf bat * d ** Ite- Debruin' a brother who for many years 
has attempted to recover his brother. She Joint Task Force Fdll 
e * c ?f V8d , information regarding Hr. Debrain's grave 
sit* and is currently 1 planning to excavate if. 
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South Vietnam Suit e. McDonald 

'■ Edvard 1U Dodge . ' 



Horth .Vietnam :..i:iBdimxd;.;A. ; ..Didc8on 

(0053) ... 


On February 7/ 1965/ : I»ieui;«mant Dickaon vie the, pilot of an A-4 on 
a cond»t mission over Bo Trach District, Quang Binh Province., Bis 
aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire and he headed out to sea'. •: 
He was observed by other O.S. aircraft crew to eject from his 
aircraft but his parachute was not seen to deploy . He was declared 
dead/body: not recovered! based oia a presumptive finding of death. 

On March 17, 19 6B , . an , issue of the, Vietnam^Courierycam^ 
photograph of a beach grave site r^orl^dly containing the r em ai ns 
S Ueufenant Dickson. • ; h Wtla» press wixephoto 

depicted a body reportedly of Lieutenant Dickson and listed 
personal artifacts of his which had been recovered. A number of 
5 i $ i ypowsyretuifcimg yfro^ 

Horth Vietnamese movie they had been shown which contained a 
sequence reportedly showing the recovery of Lieutenant Dickson's 
remains from the water and the grave site where hli remains were 
: intetmd. ; C ' -y 'y'\y '■ . yy :■ V;'v ; -y ' • V' ’ * : y 

In August 1985, Vietnam turned over. Lieutenant Dickson's Geneva 
Convention Card and Identity Card. In January 1991, a U.S. team in 
Vietnam examined a document listing the wartime caabat operations 
in Bo Trach District r which to "the downing of .8 H.Si 

aircraft with on* airman on February 7, 1965. 

In January and July 1991, a U.S. team obtained substantially 
similar information from the People's Amy of Vietnam Military 
/ Region IV museum. 


South Vietnam James H. M c Lean 

(0054) 
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to Jpr4.1 .7.; 1965, Baker and James were crewmen on a B-57B> one in 
a flight of four aircraft on an interdiction mission launched from 
Bien Hoa Air Base, South Vietnam and with its target in xieng 
Khouang Province ; Laos r The ' crew was last seen descending through 
thin overcast toward the target area and it never reappeared. 
Extensive share* and rescue efforts through April 12th failed to 
locate either the aircraft or its crew. 

to April 14 > 1965, the. New China News Agency reported the shoot 
down of a,. B-57 approximately three mileB north-northeast = of the 
town of Khang Xhay. ; .: This was described as the first B-57 shoot 
down of an aircraft launched from South Vietnam . 

Bothr crewmen- were w initially-repdrted“to 

Vietnaiu while on a classified mission . Their loss . location was 
later changed to Laos v There was limited wartime reporting about 
U.S. ; aircraft losses in the general area the crewmen were last 
reported but they could not be . correlated to this specific 
incident U • 8 • ; intelligence (mtinues: to receive inf bzmation" which 
may -correlate to this shoot down but provides no positive 
information on the fate of the cfewa e n. 

In January .1974. Major Baker's next-of-kin requested his case review' 
go forward and he was declared killed in action, body not . 
recovered, in January 1974. Lewis was declared dead/body not 
recovered, in April 1982. Returning P0W8 were unable to provide 
any information on the fate of ; these two servicemen • - 


Laos' ' Charles B. Shelton 

( 0079 ) - ;• ..'r 

On April 29, 1965, Captain Shelton was the leader in a flight of ■ 
two reconnaissance aircraft over Laos.; .Due to bad weather in their 
primary target area. Captain Shelton turned to the next target near 
Sam Neua City, Sam Neua Province. His aircraft was hit by hostile 
fire mile; at 3000 feet and lining up on his target. He ejected 
with a good chute and the other aircraft overhead was in contact 
with him by radio. Inclement weather delayed any possible recovery 
attempt until May 1. Search and rescue efforts on 2-3 Kay were 
negative. A U.S. controlled team was inserted into the area on May 
3 and- leaped from local villagers that Captain Shelton was last 
seen hanging in a tree. . Similar teams continued to Search for him 
through February 1966 but with negative results*. 

After his shoot down , Pathet Lao ralliers reported hearing about 
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the capture of an American correlating to the capture of Captain 
Shelton Be reportedly died in a cave in Vieng Xai > , east of Sam 
Reua town , and \ near another ■ POW, Captain Hrdlicka . 

In September 1982: a Pathet Lao security official , Colonel JGhamla , 
stated that Captain Shelton died in captivity in 1968 tad, was 
buried: near his place of imprisonment . His grave was described as 
obliterated by a U.S. air strike. 

The Joint Task Force investigated the purported grave site in April 
1992 aind was unable to locate any remains* 

Colonel Shelton is still carried ija a POW status . 


'Laos' • David L. Hrdlicka •• . 

(0084) . 

On May 18, 19657 Capthin H^licha’ was piloting ^e lwd aiire 
a flight of four F-105D on an interdirtion/bonbing mission in Eoua 
Phan Province, Laos , previously known as 8am Heua Province. His 
aircraft was hit by .hostile fire and he was seen to bail out, land 
safely and was later ^reported by; villagers living near his landing 

Pathet Lao radio broadcast announced his capture* A July 26 
broadcast by Pathet Lao radio broadcast a post-capture tape 
recbrdi^g made ^ Captain : ^HMLUcdca • 

Captain Hrdlicka was listed by the Department of Defense as a POW 
Lat the time of the Paris Peace Accords but was later declared to 
have: died -in captivity,- body not recovered • ;l Wartime reports from 
; Pathet Lao defectors placed Captain HsxlHcka i!h' a cave injthe tfipng 
Zai area of Sam Naua Province through at least 1966. . 

On September 25, 1982, Rational League of PdW/KIA Families visitors 
were told by a Lao security official, Colonel Khamla, that Captain 
Hrdlicka had died in 1968 of natural causes exacerbated by 
malnutrition and while imprisoned : in a cave in Sam Reua. Colonel 
Khamla stated he was buried nearby but his grave was destroyed by 
U.S. bombing. Photocopied personal documents belonging to Captain 
Hrdlicka were passed to the U.S. by the Leo in February 1988. A 
private citizen visiting Laos in September 1989 was provided the 
photocopy of a document which apparently also belonged to Captain 
Hrdlicka. A photograph of Captain Hrdlicka after capture is in the 
Lao museum. 

Captain Hrdlicka # s purported grave site was investigated by the 
Joint Task Force Full Accounting, in. April 1992. Witnesses were 
interviewed who described Captain Hrdlicka' s burial there in 1968. 
Mo remains were located. . Efforts continue to locate Captain 
: Hrdlicka's 'renaihs.^ V -; - X: 
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South Vietnam 


Charles*. Dale 
David S. Demon 
( 0094 ) . ; 


See Vessev- 133, Discrep ancy Cases for case summary. 


South Vietnam Waiter L. Hall 

Bruce G. Johnson 
Pfced*;&iw> 

•- T ' ' r “' : ' 

:.. Donald R. saogaert 
Joseph j. Cqepa, * Jr. 

- ' • Craig 1. • Hagen / • :• , 

( 0096 ) 

See Ves sev l 35 Pi screpanc ylCasee Hoi case summairy . 


South Vietnam : . . John &. Schumann 

. v .(0099 ’f ■<. h , .. ; : \ ■ •:/; • . 

OnJunelg, 1965 # CaptaiaSchun^ 

the Cai Be District Chief , Dinh Tuong Province when he was seen 
captured by Viet Cong forces . v In : July 1965 f elements of the South 
Vietnamese Army's 7th Infantry Division captured Viet Cong 
documents in Dinh Tuong Province ^ddch . included a photograph of 
Captain Schumann in captivity. In December 1965, three American 
POWs released by the Viet Coftg confined - Captain Schumann was in 
captivity and was still alive; In - October 1967V a ^photograph of 
Captain ^ Schumann in wptivity ^ 
newspaper in Moscow. ■ . : 1 : V. 

Based on information f ram American POWs released during Operation 
Homecoming, at the town of Loc Rinh in South Vietnam, Captain 
Schumann was taken to Tay Hinh Province and held with ( other 
Americans . In 1966 he became very ill, suffering, from pneumonia 
and with malfunctioning kidneys. < Ha was with other American POWs 
when he died at 1330 hours early in July 1966. His body was 
■ removed .add buried at; an unknown, location. >• 

Captain Schumann was declared dead/body not recovered, in March 
1967 . He was listed by the Provisional Revolutionary Government 56 
haying died in captivity on July 6, 1966 . His remains have hot yet 
be^ recovered. ‘ ■ 

During October-November 1992 r D.S. investigators with a joint 
D.S. /Vietnamese; team in Vietnam located .and interviewed a former; 
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guard and interpreter at ! the People ' 8 Army of Vietnam B-2 Theater 
of Operations B^20 prison camp Which had confined U .S . POWs . Both 
~sources~described^ Captain '-Schumann '• s-death~at-prison-camp-B-20 . 
The investigators : determined the prison camp was -leveled and . 
converted into farm land after April 1975 with the result that any ; 
facility locations and burial sites can, no longer be located . 


South Vietnam 


Richard C. Bram 
John F; Dingwall 
(0108) 


for case summary. 


South -Vietnam . 


•^Fted...Taylor..;;.,.:,. 

Henry J. Gallant 
(0109) • 


for case summary. 



North Vietnam • Walter Kosko 

,(0ii4-y. V;-;;,.:.-, 

On July 27/ 1965 , Captain Kosko was the pilot of an F-105D, one in 
a flight of four aircraft from Takhli Air Base, Thailand* on a 
bombing mission over Phu Tho Province, North Vietnam. _ Therer was 
intense anti-aircraft'' fire directed at the f light iy- Following ; an - 
explosion near his aircraft, captain Kosko reported he was hit Md ; 
there was smoke in his cockpit* He later ejected and other flight 
members observed a fully deployed chute and survival gear. ■. 
There was no beeper or voice contact with him after his ejection* 

Captain Ko$ko was sedh to land in the Black River . A search of the 
river disclosed an inflated life raft which was empty and no 
evidence of the pilot. On July 27th and 28th, Radio Hanoi reported 
eight ti.S. aircraft shot down on July 27, 1965 and stated that 
pilots had been taken into custody from shoot downs in Ha lay 
Province . Captain Kosko landed on the border of .pa Tay and Vinh 
, Phu. V v 'v ; 

Captain Kosko was initially declared missing. Returning U.S. POWs 
were unable to provide any information concerning his fats., in 
November 1977 he was declared dead/body not recovered, based .on a 
pwsua^tiye finding of death . 

U^S. investigators in Vietnam in 1988 and 1990 visited the area of 
Cap tain Kosko' s loss. Vietnamese ^officials stated that Captain 
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Kosko's life raft was recovered during the wax ; One witness stated 
it was . used as a fishing boat in the local river until it 
deteriorated and . was discarded. U.S. investigators were told 

TCaptainrKo8ko-had-ind^:riarid^^‘ih~the~^Black^!tt^r7“"had^new: T 

reappeared after going under water, ahd, they believed he drowned in 

• thA Ti vor „■ • 


North Vietnam :;r ' ; • Predric M^TtoHor " 

• , •v;^pi24>- 

On August 13, 1965, Captain Mellor was the pilot of an RF-lOl and 
the flight leader in a flight of two aircraft over Son La Province. 
His aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire, his radio became 
inoperative and the second aircraft could see a fire in the hose of 
Captain Hellor'S aircraft but he maintained control of it. With 
the second aircraft now in the lead, Captain Mellor suddenly 
• disappeared, from sight. „ t ^ : ,: J r 

Another aircraft arrived on the scene, an RP-101, and the new 
aircraft was able to estabUsh radio and beeper contact with 
Captain ifcllor who had parachuted out and was aliye on the ground. 

_ *5?* helicopters ywj;j^ljrf_butj^enjhey later-thev 

were unable to establish dahtact with and locate Captain Mellor. : 

Capt^in^ Meilor was reported missing and in December 1977 was 
declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U.S. POWs were unable 
to provide any information on his precise fate. 

In February 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam interviewed 
witnesses to .the downing of a U.S. aircraft, corresponding to ;the 
loss incident of Captain Mellor. The witnesses stated that the 
pilot ejected - safely and was able to evade for half a day. Late on 
the afternoon he was located by local militia, the pilot opened 
fire on them and they returned the fire; wounding the pilot. He 
was captured but later died, apparently of blood loss. N6 remains 
could be located by the U.S. investigators. i 


North Vietnam ; Japes Branch'-''-; 

; Eugene H» Jewell 

(0135) 

On September 4, 1965 Captain Branch and First Lieutenant Jewell 
were the crew in an F-4C aircraft on a strafing mission in Nghe An 
They had just completed a strike on the target when 
another air crew observed a secondary explosion but later 
determined it was Captain Branch's aircraft which- had crashed. No 
survivors were seen, no parachutes were seen and no beepers were 
heard. Returning U.S. POWs heard the pilot was killed when he flew 
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•into; .'.’His wingmnn believed no possibility of wirvival . 

Both 'ai rm a n were initiaily 4wlai^} missing; After Operation 
Hom e condng, they were declar ed dead /boti y not recovered* : . v - 


North Vietnam Charles J. Scharf 

• . Martin J. Named • ••• 

: ( oisb .. .. 

s«« summary. 


North Vietnam Dean A. Pogreba 

-.V-; ■ ; ^ (0162) ; * ;r; : . . ■•V/ : ■/: ■; _ •; _ " : • 

On October 5, 1965, Major Pogreba was the pilot of an F-105D, the 
lead- in-a flight-of ^four-aircraft on- a strike mission over-North 
Vietnam. There was heavy anti-aircraft fire oyer the target area 
in Bang Son Province and rain showers in the , target area 
intermittently obscured it . 

After.coinpletinghisboinbingmissioiitliroughdensecloudcover/ 
Major Pogreba was last Seen rolling off the target, still an area 
of. heavy anti-aircraft fire and from which three surface to air 
missiles, were launched* He radioed he was departing the area on 
the prebriefed exit rente. The members of the flight also used the 
prebriefed emit route and maintained radio silence until reaching 
the. coast* Major Pogreba never arrived and was declared missing. ; 
Visual and -electronic search failed to disclose Any evidence of 
.eith(Ea;hlm cr : his; aircraft . JV _ , '• : ‘ > : • _ .. j! ; j 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any inf oxmation on Major 
Pogreba's precise fate. However, one returnee offered his view 
that while in prison in North Vietnam, "it was thought that Major 
Pogreba was down in China* but no one knew the origin of this 
story. Major Pogreba was not identified alive in captivity by any 
returning D.S. PON and in November 1977 he was declared killed In 
action, body not re c ov er ed, based on a presumptive finding Of . 
death. '■ . 

In February 1991, retired U.S. General Ton Lacy told Major 
Pogreba ' s next of kin that he had spoken with Ma jor ; Pogreba and 
knew where he was . General Lacy said Major Pogreba was downed over 
China and he, General Lacy , , had made two fail a attempts to rescue 
him. ;■ ■ ; . 

According to a next of kin, the People ' s Republic of China stated 
that an F-105 had strayed into Chinese air space; She available 
record documents that on October 6, 1965, Radios Hanoi and Beijing 
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reported O.S. aircraft, were shot down in certain areas of Horth 
Vietnam and pilots captured on October 5th.; Ho names of " any 
captured pilots were given and the areas in t^ch aircraft were 
reported. shot down _did_aot..correlate_ to. an.area. where Major Pogreba 
Was . operating when declared missing. ; ; ; 

On October 5, 1965, the People's Republic of China announced that 
four.O.S. aircraft had intruded into Chinese air space over Kwangsi 
Province on that date and one had been shot down* There was no 
mention of the type of aircraft involved; Although Pogreba was 
last known to be approximately 40 nautical miles from Kwangsi 
Province ; and was lost on that date ^ two other aircraft were also 
shot down on October 5th, crashed inside North Vietnam and 
approximately 30 miles from China, and in the general area where 
Pogreba was lost ^ch was not known to be in Chinese air space. 

In 1985, China acknowledged it had deployed over 300,000 of its 
forces in northern Vietnam during the war years, many of whom. were 
in the northern tier of provinces which included the area where 
~ Pogreba" was "lbstTr^ Chinese units 'included "various "‘anti-aircraft 7 
forces. .v v "; ••• ; 


-North Vietnam 

On November 5 , 1965i Lieutenant Colonel HcCleary was the pilot of 
an F- 105, the flight leader of a flight of four aircraft on a SAM 
suppression mission over North Vietnam. A surface to air missile 
was launched and exploded approximately 20 feet , from his aircraft. 
His aircraft burst into flames, pitched nose up, and began shedding 
pieces . ... • TheiJcahopy. was . observed to separate before, the aircraft 
disappeared into overcast tail first but his wingman couldn't 
determine if he was able to eject from the aircraft. No search and 
rescue mission was possible due to the extremely hostile ground 
environment and Colonel HcCleary was declared missing in action. 

In 1968 a People's Army of Vietnam soldier provided information on 
0.8 . POWs at a Hanoi prison correlating to Hoa Lo Prison/ also 
called the Hanoi Hilton. He identified a photograph of Colonel 
HcCleary as similar to that of an American at Hoa Lo Prison. .In 
1977 the Defense Intelligence Agency reversed its previous 
correlation . and concluded the soldier ' s report was erroneous. 

In August 1972, DIA received a repprt about ah P-105 shot down by 
a MIG-17 circa October 1966. One good parachute was seen. This 
report was, placed in Colonel HcCleary' s file. • 

Two returnees identified LIC HcCleary as one of the men in a 
photograph of U . S • POHs at the 1969. Christmas event staged for U.S. 
POWs. DIA later positively identified everyone at the event and 
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r '^cClwry— was--decla^*-dead/body-hot 

recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death . ■ in July 1988 , 
Vietnam turned oyer remains at Hanoi which it stated were those of 
Colonel McCleary. In May 1991 they were identified as hisi 


North Vietnam 


George X. Mims, Jr; 

V : (0213) 

Caaes for case summary* 


^os , • ... Don C. Wood • 

■ ■ • • • %■ ../•■/j (6233) v,,,: v V/V \ ■ , ' . 

On January . 16, 1966, Captain Wood was ana of a flight of fivo r>105 
aircraft cm a mission over Zieng Khouang Province, Laos. Captain 
wobd was the pilot of an F-105D on a photo reconnaissance mission. 
While over the target and : with , flight members receiving 37am 
• wtiaircraft .lire . cm- their rpasses -over: the target, : Captain : ltobd # s “ 
fli ght leader determined!; Captain Wood was not present with the 
remainder of the flight. The flight members starched a thirtymile 
radius from their: target and were unable to locate either him or 
his crash site. Searches for him continued for the next three 
months and were unsuccessful.. He was initially declared missing in 


Qn january 18i 196S r Radio Beijing announced tlmt a U.S. aircraft 
was shot down over Laos on January 16, 1966; • A Pathet Lao radio 
broadcast also mentioned the shoot down of an aircraft and reported 
an airmen was seen parachuting down. 

A Pathet Lao source interrogated in Laos in 1974 described the 
recovery of a D#S* airman who fell from an aircraft hit bv 
antiaircraft fire from the area from the area of the Pathet Lao 
Regional H eadq ua r ters at Phou Kout. The wtwww rop^ri^ i y died 
shortly after capture. This incident was plac^ in Captain wood's 
file as possibly correlating to him due to the loss location*, a 
L ao. propaganda film obtained in January 1977 showed the identity 
°J Captain Wood together with blood chits, revolvers, helmets 
and other items vhleh appeared wwrfw gtd ■ 

March. 1980, Captain Wood was declared dead/body not recovered. 
His remains have not been repatriated . Be was never reported by 
ret urning O.fi. PONs ••■to . be alive in the Lao or Vietnamese prison 
svstam. 
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South 


Vietnam 


James T. Bgan 

; (f>235) 


See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for ease summ ary, 


Vietnam Cecil J. Hodgson 

Frank H. Badolati 
...Ronald':?* ..Terry. .... . 

See Vessev Discret>angr_Cases for .case summary; 


South Vietnam JamesL.Carter 

• Wilbur R. Broun. :: 

— — i^Th«rahiil.:3all«^ — I-.:. 

. :.v; (0248) 

On February 3/19(6# a C-123 with a four man crew departed the She 
Sanh Special Forces camp on a twenty five minute supply shuttle 
.^flight jto Pong HU# IQuahg .Tri..Pw>viace.:.L Ppur 
also have been on the aircraft. The aircraft never reached its 
destination and there Was no; radio contact with either it or its 
crew. X search of the area failed to result in any evidence of 
either the crew or the aircraft. Local intelligence assets were 
used in an attest to obtain information but nothing was learned. 
A total of 25 sorties lasting 74 hours over mountainous -jungle, 
including the use of photo missions , failed to locate any evidence 
of the ^alrcraf t.,;./; ^.v 

The four ainnen were declared missing • Returning U.S. ~POWs had no 
information on their precise fate ; The crewmen were declared 
dead/body not recovered r on different dates between June 1974 and 
January 1978# and based on a presumptive fi n di n g of death. 


Laos Russell P. Hunter# Jr. 

Ernest Kief el# Jr. 

(0250) . ; 

On February 10# 1966# Captains Hunter and Kief el were the. crew of 
a B-57B escorting a C-130 flareship on a night strike mission over 
Laos. While in the target area eight miles east southeast of 
Tchepone# Captain Hunter radioed he was hit and would eject after 
his canopy went. No ejection was seen. Three minutes later the C- 
130 pilot reported a white glare on the ground and. later a ten 
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second beeper in the area of the aiaraaft insert point . Another 
beeper Was heard later but it could hot be correlated to a member, 
of . this downed crew; Search and rescue aircraft located the' 
-aircraft^.i^c)cage-but~fpund^no"si^~of"the^crewr'^~^“'~:~ :il, '“'"^~' 

Both initially were reported missing and declared killed in action, . 
body not recovered, in January 1979. neither individual was ever 
seen in the northern Vietnamese prison system and their r emains 
have not been rep^^iated . 


Iaos Oscar Kauterer 

, ;V ; ;. ;;;^:;;.-;:-,,(q253) v ;; ; v'-,: ; • ■ ; 

Ori February 15, 1966, Major Kauterer was the pilot of an A1E in a 
flight of aircraft providing cover for an 01E aircraft operating 
south of. the, Hu Gia Pass over Khammouane Province, Laos; During 
_stei)ce* „pn_jthe Itarget , ; Ha jor'J Kauterer .radioed he. was : on _ fire -and i 
bailing out . A good chute was seen and there was voice contact 
with him on the ground. Forward air controllers drew heavy ground 
fire while flying over his position. Search and rescue aircraft 
were unable to see him an hour -later when they arrived to effect 
his rescue and there were signals other than his beeper on the 
^eMirgeA^ocm ■■ ■ .r - • p-:~ y-rr 

K 0 .6 . . controlled ground teas inserted into the area ; reported on 
February 20th having heard fro® villagers that an American, 
correlated to Major Kauterer, was captured by elements of • the 
People's Army of Vietnam," Another wartime report indicated Lao 
^villagers had carried him from the area on orders of the Vietnam 
People's Army. _ _ - _ - 

Ha jor Kauterer was not seen alive in the northern Vietnamese prison 
system and his remains have not been repatriated. He was initially 
declared missing and : was declared killed in action , . body not . 
recovered in December 1977. 


South Vietnam Donald S. Bevton 


(0258) 
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South Vietnam 


William K. Collins 
Delbert R. Peterson 
Robert B. Foster 


for case summary. 



North . Vietnam . Peter J. Stewart . :• 

Martin R; Scott •• 

'-'V'';.; to??*) ‘ •/ 

On March 15 , 1966 , Lieutenant Colonel Stewart and Captain Scott 
were the crew in an F*-4C, one in a flight of two over Lai Chau 
Province. Approaching the target area, their flight leader spotted 
two trucks. fifteen seconds later there was a large orange 
explosion oh the ground and - their was no response from Colonel 
Stewart* s-aircraft.An-aerial-aearch-oftheareafailed-tolocate 
any survivors and there were no parachute or beepers. However, a 
red double star flare was seen approximately two minutes after the 
crash but the wihgman was unable to investigate it thoroughly due 
to extremely hostile ground fire. No SAR mission was possible due 
_to-.thecextremely„ hostile condition :in^ 

■ 'airmen were ; declared missing , in action . ’ ■ • : v ■ . ; : ' * • 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information on the precise fate of the 
two airmen . Colonel Stewart and Captain Scott were declared killed 
in action, body not recovered, based on e presumptive finding of 
death in January 1980 and January 1979, respectively. 


Laos David B. Holmes 

(0275) 

On March 15, 1966, Captain Holmes was the pilot of an 01E flying 
from Khe Sanh, South Vietnam on a forward air control mission over 
Highway 9 in Savaxmakhet Province, Laos. He radioed he was hit by 
hostile ground fire and made what appeared to be a controlled 
landing not far from Tchepone and within one mile of a hostile 
antiaircraft battery. Another forward air controller f lying 
overhead reported : seeing Captain Holmes ' body motionless in the 
cockpit for 30 minutes after the crash: and reported the aircraft 
completely intact. . Search and rescue . arriving on the scene after 
the departure of the. FAC reported finding an aircraft which had 
been totally destroyed to the extent that it could not be 
identified as to aircraft type. tJ . S . air strikes later destroyed 
the antiaircraft battery near Captain Holmes crash site. 

A ground search of idle crash site oh March 16 located his- aircraft 
but no evidence of Captain Holmes. Rtbergency radio signals were 
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coai “ g from the type of radio used by Captain 
absence of proper radio procedures suggested bis 
radio had been captured and Was being used by his captors* One 
~^«*ay. ^repoirt 2*ceivedTin7i974.1m^^^ 
during the war might have referred to Captain Holmes; • 

* as seen alive /in the northern Vietnamese prison 
22 V*2Jr d r e nal n ? not b&en repatriated . He was initially 
sad was declared killed in action, body not 
recovered in November 197B. . ' ■ ‘ ° 


North Vietnam 


Eve r e tt A. McPherson 
Brent B. Davis 
(0279) 


fr ^^ ar ? h i^'..i 1966, n u 1 f?^ Lieutwiantg HcPheraon. and Davia ware the 

electronic counter-measures ..mission . in support of an air strive 
JTOroxinately 10 miles mat of Bank Boa City! Thanh nof tro viM!*? . 
Tbeir flight received 85mm; anti-aircraft fire during the mission . 

^ explosion in their aircraft while at an altitude of 
Nghe An „ Prb^rXzxce : 

\° e ^ 5 ve . b ®? n ** d downed by enemy surface to air 
missile. A SAR mission over the area produced negative results . 

S 0 ? 1 wS“ en v ^^allydecla^ in action. Returning 

■ ? 'if b W inf paation on_ their fate . ‘ Both airmen were 

f iridin g" of^deaS^ apt recovered, based on a presumptive 

5 ^9 tawlMge 


•baos . •:,:=• James *• Gates ■;■- 

John N.r Lafayette "■•'.• 

..// v7 • . (0297). . >■ ..7 

Ja f Captains Gates and Lafayette departed Phu Bai , 

South Vietnam in an OV 1 in a flight of two aSbraft for a 
*®? on ? ai *sance mission over Laos. A "Mayday" was heard from both 
2 71 a 1 ***^/ *** wreckage was found. 30 kilometers inside Laos near 
Route $21 in Saravan Province. A forward air controller reported 
seeing, all four alive on the ground and, both Aircrews reported they 
wer ? ..•??*} rig bt . The PAC described the area of their shoot down as 
containing track vehicle marks , trucks and engineer equipment ; : * V-' 

Radio^contact was lost with Captains Gates and Lafayette after they 
reported Vietnamese co m mu n ist forces closing in on them. The other 
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• crew was rescued. • •'•"• 

Captains „,Gates 1 and . Lafayette were not. seen : alive. in. the northern . 
Vietnamese prison system and : their remains . have hot been 
repatriated. They were initially, declared missing and declared . . 
killed in action* body not recovered in .October 1977,. 


China . : . William A. Glasson# Jr. • 

Larry M. Jordan • 

' Reuben B. Harris . • 

(0299) ' ; yj 

On April 12# 1966# there were four crewmen on board a KA-38 bn a ' 
700 mile over water flight from Cubi Point# Republic of the 
Philippines to the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk in the Gulf of Tonkin. The 
flight duration was to be one hour and fifty minutes • The aircraft; 
never reached:itS~destination u ahd the' crew were declared niseingr - 
A search and rescue mission failed to locate any evidence of either 
the aircraft or its crew. Returning 0.S. military ; detainees 
captured during the war and held by China had ho information that 
■ any of the crew survived into captivity, y 

The 7th Air Force received an : intelligence report that People's 
Republic of China forces had shot down an aircraft at 1345 hours on 
the day the four KA-38 crewmen were lost. U.S. Naval intelligence 
obtained a copy of a television film broadcast by Beijing 
Television which showed the wreckage of a U.S. aircraft and the; 
helmet of the bombardier /navigator . Lieutenant J6 Jordan was- the 
bombardier /navigator . -The aircraft reportedly crashed on the 
Leichow . peninsula in Guangdong .''Province iy- .. 

On April 12# 1975, the People's Republic of China acknowledged it 
had the remains of one of the crewmen, PR2 Kenneth W. Pugh but no 
information about the other crewmen . China returned two sets of 
remains to American Red Cross representatives in Bong Kong oh April 
15, 1975; One set of remains was identified as Kenneth w. Pugh. 
In March 1976# the Joint Casualty Resolution Center took action 
leading to a change in loss location from over water to lost over 
China. . .y; y.vy y * ‘.y.'-'.; ■; .y' 

in a June 1980 letter to Congressman Ben Gillman# the People's 
Republic of China stated that Harris and Jordan had died but 
Harris' remains were lost at sea and Chinese officials were unable 
to locate Jordan's remains. The Chinese had no information on 
Glasson's fate. :■ 
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North Vietnam 


.William R. Stood 
: - ( 0304) 

Sages for ease imamary. 


North Vietnam 


Lee A. A dams 

:;-rv-;y(0307):rj:- 


April 19, 1966^ First lieutenant Adams was the pilot of an p- 
I05p ? one in a flight of four on a combat mission over Quang Binh 
Province . Lieutenant A d am s was cleared to attack two trucks on a 
road and made a strafing pass in a 25 degree dive angle as he fired 
™ M* ta^tv 'Hii aircraft was obswyed by other flight members 
to crash in the area and the aircraft was completely destroyed on 
' iSSSked fhere *?*:'• no • chute or beeper and no search effort was. 

Intfuhe 1960, Li^tenwh Adaos was deciar^ body 

not recovered. Returning u;s. PONs had no information on his 
. precise ; fate* ■■■. ».,. •• ■ v ■» •, 

B.S.-ljivesUgatow MMntty in Vietnam obtained aecese tr recordT 
l^iag wrtiw «ix defense operations in Quang Blah Province. The 
records of Bo Trach District recorded the reported shoot down ofan 
P-1QS la the Man Trach area on April 18, 1966. There were no 
. j losaas in. the area on this? date bnt this .import was 

beUeyea related to another entry on April 19th where neighboring 
• Cu Ban stllltia also claimed shooting down an F-105 aircraft. These 
reports were believed _to correlate 'to this loss incident. " - 

to jioveaber 1992, B.S. investigators obtained access to wartime 
photographs relating to TJ.S.air operations in Vietnam. Including 
to the photographs is one identified by Vietnam as a photograph of 
a -body identified as that of Lieutenant Adams together with 
aircraft wreckage. .• 


Mo* , . )■: William F. lfullah 

: (0323) 

On April 29 1 1966 , an A-4E attack bomber piloted by Captain Wallen 
was one to a flight of. three aircraft over Khammouahe province an 
a mission. to the Steel Tiger nission area. 

His aircraft was observed by his flight leader and another flight 
airman being hit by a burst of anti-aircraft fire while in an area 
of dense high cyclic rate of anti-aircraft fire which struck his 
aircraft in the aft of center line. ■ & forward air. controller last 
observed him 4-5 miles north of the target area flying into cloud 
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coves in the area of Route 9128 While continuing on * northern 
: heading^Md-^tting- : a3noke,-^-^^-- : "V"— 

During one of the 26 search and rescue sorites# a search aircraft 
received a strong beeper signal five nautical miles northeast of 
the target area . Share was no reply iron search aircraft attests ; 
to have the source of the beeper signal respond. The signal was 
thenlostbutonehourlaterstartedagainatfiveMinute 
intervals. When the. SIR force approached the ground area of the 
signals/ they were hit by hostile ground fire on each pass over the., 
area from which the signal was emanating, there were no signals in 
the; area oh .^ril 29th.. She loss location was initially reported 
as claesified and in Septenber 1973 was recorded as Laos. 

Mullen was initially reported as missing in action. Returning U.S . 
POWs were unable to provide any information on his precise fate. ; 
In May 1976 he was declared dead/body not recovered, bated on a 
presumptive f indihg of death/ •. "v7 ;• ;* " • ••’TV 


South Vietnam , Jiaey M. Malone 

MWe VeSsevj&lScrepanCT. (^ses 


South Vietnam » Bennie Lee Darter 

: •"V:, • (0333): 

See Vessev Discrepancy. Cases for case susaaxy .. 


Labs " Lsverh 6. Reilly 

George Jensen ' 

Marshall L. Tapp ■ 

James a. Preston 
. George W. Thc e pton 
joMt 2. williams 
KennethD.XcKemkey 
• William L. Madison 

•• ■ . (0339) • ■; ■; :: W.- ; 

On May 15, 1966, Major Lavem Reilly was an observer on-. an AC-47D 
aircraft/ one of eight crewmen on an armed/visual reconnaissance 
mission in the Steel Tiger operational area of Savamuifchet 
Province, Laos. It failed to return from its missioh. 1 search 
and rescue on May 16, 1966, was negative. 

On June j, i.966, a Pathet Lao radio broadcast described U.S. 
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aircraft shot down over Central or South Laos and included in its 
list a inference to a.C*47 which had been shot down on May 15 with 

“eight7toricans7jci-Ued‘i“^^^“^r^- — - — — — . — • — ~ — ™ 

None of those on the aircraft were ever reported in the northern . 
Vietnamese or Pathet Lao prison system. , . All were initially 
declared mission and after the end of the war were declared : 
dead/body not recovered. None of their remains have been 

•'ii^triat^. , v.** .7’ 7 


Laos Ralph C. Balcom 

/ .-.r (0340) 

On May 15, 1966, Captain Balcom was the pilot of an F-105D, one in 
a flight of three aircraft on an armed reconnaissance mission over 
_North Vietnam .7^The7:iUghtlw** ^viiable;^ 07 „*tri^ 
target due to cloud cover and they dropped their ordnance on Route 
1A.) Captain Balcom radioed after dropping his ordnance that he was 
heading for home and was last seen climbing through cloud cover and 
heading west in the direction of Laos. Be was never seen again. !, 
Cap tain ; - Balc oni was re ported miss ing in action*-''-;, ; r • 

A search of the area failed to produce any evidence of either him 
or his aircraft. '•••; One flight member reported hearing a beeper for 
a short time but search and rescue aircraft did not hear it. . 

Pathet Lao radio reported downing an F-105 on May 15, 1966.- 
Captain Balcom' s aircraft was the only F-105 loss on that date and 
the Pallet Lao' re^rt_was tentatively correlated to him. 7 v 7 7 

Captain Balcom was initially reported lost over North Vietnam. 
Returning PONs had no infozmation on his precise fate. After 
Operation Homecoming, a Joint Casualty Resolution Center 
, review of Captain Balcam's flight led to a correction in his 
country of loss to be Laos . Part of the basis for this conclusion 
was due to the Pathet Lao broadcast. In December 1977 Captain 
Balcom was declared dead /body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
finding of denth.^-;’: 


South Vietnam Louis Buckley, Jr. 

. v 7 : ;. -V. ,. ; V / ' 7; V; (0344). • ; 

See Vessev Discrepancy Case, for case smsnaiy. 
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North Vietnam Martin W. Steen 

;• ; (0349) 

On May 31, 1966, Captain Steen was the pilot of an F-105D, one in 
a flight of four aircraft on an armed reconnaissance mission over 
Van Chan District, Nghia Lo Province. Be radioed he'd been hit by 
hostile fire while over the target, was unable to: control: his 
aircraft and was going to eject . Other flight members observed his 
canopy separate , saw him eject, there Was f a good chute, and he 
apparently landed in mountainous terrain along: a 3000 foot, ridge 

linear ';-- 1 -- : ;v ■■■• ^ •:* 

Search and rescue forces were alerted and a paxarescue specialist 
lowered to. the area where Captain Steen's aircraft had touched 
down, found it snagged in the trees With the harness approximately 
30 feet off the ground, with no trace of Captain Steen, and With 
the .pararescue specialist unable to determine if the parachute 
reac hed the ground ; Ca pt ain S teen was decla r ed m i ssin g; in ac tion. 

In December 1969, a People's Army of Vietnam soldier reported a 
U.S. pilot had been oaptured near Highway 6 in Son La Province and 
the soldier had escorted the pilot : to Son La City. Shis report 
related to an incident which occurred in a neighboring province but > 
was thought to possibly correlate to Steen for reasons which are 
: unclear ■> * •' *V '■{ 

In February 1973, a retuniing D.S. PON described how, after his own 
capture, herd been shown an ejection sheet and a sketch of a pilot 
with the name "Pheebee" followed by a five digit number. The 
Vietnamese captor indicated through sign language the- pilot had 
been killed on impact Since- the eyes in the drawing were open> 
the returnee speculated the individual might be alive and the : 
picture' resembled Captain '.Steen. ... 

No returning PONs had any information on Captain Steen's precise 
fate. In Jahuary. 1974 he was declared dead/body not recovered, 
based on a presumptive finding of death* • 

in December 1983 , Vietnamese officials returned the military 
identity card of Captain Steen. Later, a next of kin became aware 
that a pistol and watch was available for purchase through private 
channels and these were believed to have belonged to Captain Steen. 

In December 1990, a joint D.S. /Vietnamese team visited Yea Bai Town 
and gained access to a Nghia Lo Province document which criticised 
local militia for not capturing the pilot of a downed aircraft. 
The location and date ; of the incident correlated to the loss 
incident of Captain Steen. Investigators interviewed witnesses who 
stated that two aircraft were downed on May 31st over Van Chan 
District and described one incident which correlated to the loss of 
Captain Steen. The witnesses stated that the pilot had died on Kay 
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,31, 1966, but It wa* not until four days later that they found a 
decomposing body lAich was covered up with a parachute. She body 
..was. buried, in. a-remote- forested area and r the remains -were later 
consumed by animals. . ♦ • • 


Iaos . Theodore E. Krysrak ,Y 

...... _ -<-;•;;• • Russell p e martin — ; 

Harding K. Smith 
Harold g; mbih'm :-'- 
Ervin Warren 
■ Luther L. Rose 

.;; v : ;• (0354) v'v • ;• 

On • June 19, 1968# an AC-47 aircraft departed Ubon Air Base, 
Thailand, on an armed reconnaissance mission over South Laos. At 
2125 hours the crew reported their aircraft jras on fixe and a fire . 
could be: -seen .in Weight wing root. Pire soon engulfed' the' 
entire right side of the aircraft and burning pieces began to fall 
away from it. The order was given to bail out and that was the 
• last transmission from the aircraft's crew, ■’ 

aircraft# still on f ireirrcontintted^^ ^ 
for approximately, 5-10 seconds before turning nose oyer and 
crashing in a high angle dive; impacting 30 miles northeast of 
Tchepone. There was no hostile ground fixe observed at the time* 
There were no. parachutes observed and no emergency beepers. An 
airborne search and rescue force located the tail assembly of the 
aircraft 1 but no evidence of the , crew or- that any survived. She 
crew was declared. missing in' action. 

On September 13# 1968# the Pathet.Lao news service reporting that' 
Harding Eugene Smith was shot down on June 3# 1968 when his 
aircraft was bombing, a Pathet Lao controller area of Laos. 

The crew was not accounted for by the Pathet Lao during Operation 
Homecoming and returning TJ.S. FOWs has no knowledge of their 
eventual fate. The crew members were declared dead/body not 
recovered# based on . a presumptive finding of death on separate 
dates between June 1974 and January 1979. : • . 


•Laos ■■■»•;* Warren P. Smith ’ ‘ 

(0370) 

On June 22# 1966, Captain Smith was the pilot of an 01? when his 
aircraft was hit by heavy automatic weapons fire. He radioed his 
wingman# another OIF# that his aircraft was on fire. His wingman 
observed him land in what appeared to be a controlled landing at a 
point 45 kilometers northwest of Tchepone and south of Route 911 in 
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Savannakhet Province , Laos . Hie wingman overflew the crash site 
and later recounted he saw Captain Smith slumped in the cockpit . 
•„CaptainlSmithjdid„&otJce6pond^to„repeated:.callsLon„theLradio...L6ne.: 
hour later search and rescue forces arrived and determined that 
Captain Smith was no longer in. the aircraft. The SAR mission was 
discontinued due to heavy enemy small arms fire from the. area* 

Captain Smith was initially declared missing. He was hot reported 
alive in. the northern Vietnamese prison system and his remains have 
not been repatriated. In January 1974 he was declared dead/body 
■ not: recovered. ' *u : .' X.'.”. X,.X. . 


South Vietnam William Bllis, Jr. 

See Zaassz. Discrepancy Cages for cm. mmmaiv. ■ ' 


•'Over, water .. Charles W* Marik 

■ (0374) , 

On : June 25 i 1966, Lieutenant JG Marik and Lieutenant Commander 
Richard M. Weber, pilot, were the crew of an A-6A from the U.S.S. 
Constellation on a combat mission against the: Hoi Thuohg Barracks , 
a coastal target in northern Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by 
anti-aircraft fire, in the tail section during a bombing run on the 
target and the pilot found the aircraft was hot responding : to 
control. Both crewmen bailed out and the pilot was in contact with 
-Lieutenant Marik while descending but did not^observe. him actually 
land in the water. The pilot landed in the water approximately 3-5 
miles from the beach in the South China Sea. After landing he 
shouted for Lieutenant J6 Marik and fired his weapon into the air 
but never received a response . An airborne SAR force rescued 
Commander Weber but was unable to locate any trace of Marik after 
.a four' hour 1 search; 

Lieutenant JG Marik was declared missing in action. Returning U.S. 
POWs had no information on his precise fate. : In May 1973 he was 
declared killed in action, body not recovered i based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 


South Vietnam \ Robert H. Gage 

See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 
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North. Vietnam 


Roosevelt Heatle, Jr . 
Charles B. Morgan 
p (0386) • 


See Ve*.*ey__ Discrepancy Cases for 

case summary . 


North Vietnam 


George H. Wilkins 
(0391) 


On. July 11/ 1566, Lieutenant C omman der Wilkins was the pilot of an 
id laadw f 1 ija J a flight of two aircraft from the IKS.S. 

Constellation on a mission over Nghe An Province . His Vingman 
later reported Commander Wilkins had fired 20mm cannon fire duriha 
* Imi and in an area of heavy 37mm anti- , 
aircraft fire. His. aircraft crashed into an area 25 kilometers 
.north of the port city of Vinh, exploding into a large fireball. 
^^•^J^E^o f^We^dof^^nyjsurviyor ahd^ electronic beepw.^He 
was declared killed in action, body not recovered, in JulyJ.966. 
Returning, D.S. PONs had no information on his precise fate. .. . 

In December 1988, Vietnamese officials acknowledged having some 
knowledge about Commander Wilkins . in Pywnhor 1992, D.S. 

i 1 *** t6r ? 

i" ^ people's Army of Vietnam Military Region 4r Entry 300 
recorded the shoot down of an AD-4 on July 11 , 1966 by elements of 
the 15th and 21st Battalions. . One/ crewman died., The Joint Task 
Porce concluded this entry may correlate to Commander Wilkins ' 6 
.loss .'incident..' . _ ' •- ' 


North Vietnam Bernard Conklin 

■ Robert E* Hoskinson 
■ Galileo F. Bossio \ 

Vincent A. Chiaxello ■ 

John M. Xamiya 
Herbert A. Smith 
James S. Hall 

. 'V . (0407) ... * 

pn July 29, 1966, ah RC-47D with seven men on board and associated 
with the 630th Combat Support Group at Odom Air Base, Thailand, 
was on an operational mission under the code name Project Dogpatch. 
The aircrew radioed that it whs under attack by hostile aircraft 
and was being forced down. It was believed last located 10-20 
milhs south of Sam Netta City/ Sam Neua Province, Laos. . An airborne, 
search .effort, to locate the missing aircr a ft and crew proved ' 
negative and they were declared missing in action. 

At the direction of the O.S. Ambassador in , Vientiane, Laos, 'there 
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wae no report made of the ; f ull detail. on thie mieeion and the 
evidence it was shot down by lioatile MIG aircraft. . ' At' the 
direction;.! the' Aesistan t Secret ary of Defam e (International 
-SecnrltTrAfiffiST) , basic: fission ^information wei declassified in : 
,toril; 1372. In January 1976 the loss location of the aircraft was 
changed ■ from Laos to North Vietnam based •• on a reanalysis of the 
aircraft's flight path and all available intelligence information. 

In. rebruaxy 1971, a former ‘member of- the Vietnam People's Army 
reported that HI6 jet aircraft had shot down a U.S. aircraft over 
Mai; Chan District, Boa Blah Province, in June or July 1967. He 
described seeing two good parachutes and saw the pilots whom he 
later heard had committed suicide. U.S intelligence concluded this 
report: might correlate to the missing RC-47D and its crew. In a 
later intelligence report, a source reported HIG-17 jet aircraft 
Shot down an unidentified jet aircraft in Hoc Chau District, Son La 
Province. One crew member, the pilot, reportedly bailed out and 
died the next day. Bodies of five others were, located and buried. 
Jhla-report-was-placedinthefile-of-thoseassociatedwith'TthiB 
loss incident* ;% v- 'I.:;. 1 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information. on the eventual fate of the 
crew. After Operation Hamecaaing, they, were declared dead body not 
recovered based on a presmptijL^ finding of death. ^ 

On March 2, 1988, Vietnam turned over identity cards of five of the 
. missing crewmen; Bossio, Hoskinson, Conklin, DiTamasso, : and 
Chiarello. Remains were also turned over and Vietnam lin ked the 
remains to the those whose identity cards were turned over. U.S. 
pathologists examined the remains and confirmed the remains 
returned were those of James s. Mali/ Bernard Conklin, Vincent A. 
Chiarello, John M. Maaiya, and Herbert A. Smith. In November 19 $8, 
a joint U.Sw/Vietnamese team visited the area ' of the crash site 
near Route 6 in Thanh Hoa Province. • Witnesses testified about 
bodies found in the area after the incident. One survivor 
suffering second degree bums was reportedly located and taken to 
Mai Chau district hospital where he died the following day. Ho 
evidence could be located of the crash site itself . . One witness 
also stated five, bodies of crewmen from this incident had been 
recovered by the Ministry of Defense, five years earlier. 


ifforth Vietnam David J. Allinson 

: W,. I 

On August 12, 1966, Captain Ailib^on was the pilot of the lead P- 
1055 r ih a flight of four ; aircraft on ah armed reconnaissance 
mission over Yen Bai Province . After striking a petroleum storage 
area the flight leader led . thei flight against ground targets of 
opportunity on a road in the area of the strike target. During 
this mission Captain Allinson ? s. aircraft was hit by hostile ground 
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fire . He ejected fro® his damaged aircraft and his wingman saw him 
land in trees . However, there was no beeper and no voice contact 
with him and a 40 mi nute search of t he area failed t o locate 

Captain Allinson was initially declared missing in action. 

taming tJ.S. POWs had no information that . he was seen alive in 
captivity and were unable to describe his precise fate; in 
November 1974 be was declared killed in action, body hot recovered,. 

. based on. a presumptive finding of death. 

: In November 1969 , a People ' s Army of Vietnam defector selected a 
photograph of Captain Allinson as one of four individuals who 
resembled one of two American POWs; brought to the Hanoi anti- 
aircraft headquarters.; One of the individuals he identified Was 
correlated by DIA to an American ; POfa who returned alive . This led 
to identification of the second individual as an American ROW who 
was also repatriated and neither individual was Captain Allinson. , 

. In November ^19 85 / Vietnam provided evidence about Captain Allihson.- 
During an April 1991 Congressional delegation to Vietnam beaded by 
Senator John Kerry, the delegation received information about a 
wartime shoot down which might correlate to Captain Allinson' s loss 
'incident. ' . . 


South Vietnam Robert L. ' 

. Dennis R. Carter 
Robert C. Norton 

'■■■ r- John L. Bodenschati • • ^ 

: o • • ■ , -(0439) _ _ , 

See Vessev Di screpancy Cases for case: summary. 


North Vietnam Hubert C. Nichols, Jr. . ■ 

; V (° 443 ) 

On September 1, 1966, Nichols was scrambled from Th ai land on a 
search and rescue mission over Bo Tracb District, Quang Binh, the 
flight leader in : v a flight of two aircraft. While over the target 
area he began to receive hostile antiaircraft fire. His wingman 
was hit and turned ^dc. He never saw Nichols after that point. 

A Navy pilot later reported observing a crashed and burning 
aircraft in the area Nichols was believed lost. A search and 
rescue mission was launched but was unable to locate any sighs of 
life or any beeper. There was heavy antiaircraft in the area. / , 

On September 6, 1966/ Radio Hanoi announced the shoot down of a 
number of aircraft on September 1, 1966. Only two aircraft were ■ 
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lost on that date, Major Nichols' ; ..aircraft. and -Major Norman 
Schmidt 'b aircraft. Major Schmidt was captured and died in 
captivity. Bis remains were repatriated in March 1974. Major 
Schaidt-had-been^the^-object-of-Kajor-NichoXs-search-and. rescue-; 
mission. v;V; 

Major Nichols was initially declared missing in action. In March 
1978 he was declared dead/body not recovered. Be was not confirmed 
alive in the northern Vietnamese prison system. 

A U.S. team in Vietnam recently reviewed documents which recorded 
the shoot down of an aircraft and the apparent death of the pilot. 
The date and location appear to correlate to this incident. 


South-- Vietnam.’.-' • ' Lawrence BJ Saturn 

■. .'■■■V '• (0453) •: 


North Vietnam .John L. Bobertson 

fiee Vessev Discreoangv Cases; tor case; suanary. 


North Vietnam Clifton B. Cushman ‘ r ’ 

On September; 25> 1966/ Captain Cushman w&s the pilot of ah >-105 in 
a flight of three aircraft on a mission over North Vietnam. Bis. 
aircraft was hit by hostile fire and broke into pieces. Bis 
ejection seat appeared to coaie out of the debris and a beeper was 
heard 'but no :.chute. was- seen. ;'. 

In April 1972 a 0.S. Air Force interrogator debriefed a former 
member of the Vietnam People's Amy who stated that he saw a pilot 
land in the area where Cushman was reported to have landed. The 
airman was bleeding heavily from a head wound. He later died and 
his body was buried by villagers. Shis report was initially 
correlated by the Defense Intelligence Agency to a different 
incident but in August 1981 was reevaluated and correlated to a 
sighting of Captain Cushman. Information was received by the U.S. 
Government that a French news agency had specifically referenced 
Cushman by name as having been killed but no news article with such 
.information could ever be.', located.;.. ■ 

Captain Cushman was initially reported missing in action and later 
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declared dead/body not recovered. ; He was not seen alive in the 
northern Vietnamese prison system by returning tr. $ . POWs. 

- In . Rovenber-1989 -Vietnaaese officials stated that Cushman- died in 
the crash of his aircraft. In April 1992 the Joint Casualty 
Resolution Center heard frbm witnesses in Lang Son Province tha t 
Cushman' died of a bullet wound . after landing* His remains were 
buried and the burial site was later washed away. 


north Vietnam William R . Andrews 

(0482) . 

On October 5, 1966, Major Andrews, and First Lieutenant Edward W. 
Garland wre the crew of an P-4C# one in a flight of four f- 4 
providing escort to two. RB*66 » Their flight received w arning of 
hostile MIG aircraft. Thirty seconds after a second such alert 
their, aircraft was^hit by hostile fire, there was a violent 
“erplbhiodvin their taiT^ lightrlit . Both 
crewmen ejected and two good chutes were seen prior to the 
aircraft's crash in Muohg La District /Son La Province;:" V 

Search and rescue forces located Major Andrews standing beside his 
parachutercm- their "first:~paes -over the ~are* OttTUWpaBrby 
another; >, aircraft he : could not be located . Major Garland 
established radio contact with the Search and rescue forces but his 
last transmission was ’ I '» hit , I * m losing consciousness . " 

The search and rescue f orces located Lieutenant Garland and he was 
rescued. During his post-recovery debriefing he stated he was in 
contact on the ground with Ha jor_ Andrews but didn't know his 
precise location; At one point, he heard voices and the sound of 
snail '■.arms .fire but didn't see;, anyone.* • • 

Following the shoot down, a People's Any of Vietnam unit reported 
two crewmen had bailed one and one more had been captured. In a 
later report, a unit stated that the captured pilot had hot yet 
recovered and in a later report tf - unit stated "the pilot died." 
Another report on October 9th apparently referred to U.S. aircraft 
attacked but there was seeming confusion about how many had been 
captured and the condition of their health. 

In July 1972, Secretary of Defense Laird referred to the case of 
Captain Andrews as of one 14 cases where the Defense Department 
knew he had been captured and North Vietnam had refused to provide 
any information about him. 

D.S. POWs repatriated during Operation Homecoming were unable : to ,; 
provide any information about his precise fate; After Operation 
Homecoming he was declared dead/body not recovered/ based on a 
presumptive finding of death . • 
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In August 1965/ Vietnamese officials turned over Major Andrews' 
identity card to U.S. officials in Vietnam. In March 1990/ a joint 
tl ; S . Arietnamesje :^team-in- Son~La -Prdvinceinvestigated -Ma jor-Andrews ' 
loss, incident. They received information that, the pilot was killed 
during a rescue attempt and documents about the incident . were at 
the Son La Museum. ‘ In December 1990V Vietnam repatriated reziiains 
said to be of Major Andrews . They were returned, to the U.S. and 
identified as his remains.: * ■ 


Over water ■ James A. Beene 

' • (6483) 

On October 5, i966, Lieutenant JG Beene was the flight leader and 
pilot of ah A-1 section aircraft from the U.S.S. Oriskany on an 
anted reconnaissance mission over the coastal area of North Vietnam 
between Cape Mui Ron and Thanh Boa . While in jm jutea 15 miles.: 
south ofHoif Mat~ Island , Lieutenant Beene entered the base of ' tbick ' 
cumulus clouds and never emerged. An oil slick was later sighted 
on the ocean which might have come from submerged leaking fuel 
tanks but no aircraft debris was located. 

'A SAR effort was unable to locate any specific trace of Lieutenant 
Beene, and he was declared missing. Bis name was provided to 
Vietnamese officials in Paris in October 1971, but ho information 
was received in return. ; . • v--;, . 1 ; ;V 

Returning U.S. POWs were unable to provide any information about 
his -precise fate. In February; 1976 he was declared killed in 
action, fcxfr not recovered*. '..,r •V". 1 /-,', 


Over water Stephen B. Adams 

Ralph B. Angstadt 
Lawrence Clark 
John B. S. Long 
Robert L. Bill 
Inzar W. Rackley, Jr. 

John R. Shoneck 

On October 18, 1966, a B0?16B aircraft 'disappeared while on a 
search and rescue patrol north of the Demilitarised Zone . It was 
: last known returning to its home base at Da Nang while located . 35 
miles off the coast of North Vietnam. It never arrived at Da Nang, 
and the crew was declared missing. In October 1975 this case was 
concluded to be a non-recoverable case and the crew was declared 
dead, body not recoverable. 
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South Vietnam; 


■ v , : Michael 1. Burke 
Leonard J. Lewhndowski , Jr . 
; , Richard B h Elshuk : 


( 0497 ) 

On- October 19/ 1966/ ,U.S. Maxine Corps privates > 

jnd Mishu* were : swimming in the 6cean P at^he mouth 
the Cua Viet estuary. They were gone from their unit for three 
hours / never returned , and were declared missing. • ,^ e 

Returning u.S. POWs had - no information on their precise fate and 

Hom9POffiin Sr ^hey were declared^ dead/body hot ’ 
recovered, based on a. presumptive finding of death ' <y not \. 


North Vietnam . 


Harry S . Edwards 
,( 0500 ) .. . 


On October 29, 1966, Lieutenant JG Edwards was the pilot of an i-ir 
whence , was^hit by hostile antiaircraft wd m/ aS«af? 
crashed southwest ^of Nam Dinh City, Ha Nam Hinh Pw^Lf^ere 
. Jf* 8 .' ^ sighted and no beeper heard .> He was initiallv 
.:,declaredu.aissing-ia~aci^ declared dead/bodv“hot 
; recovered, in April 1974 . ; : : s ( .; • . a/Doay •. 

Wartime information was received about a crash in this area iron 
a™ 1 * were Vu Han District. 1 A Vietnam Peopled 

' vSfl « J f f r?n - a, wooan with an antiaircraft 
unit at the Chupi Bridge. She; described that in February 1967 a 
?:?V ^nlrcraft was shot :down and crashed. -They were only able to 

- »PO« wu beu^ed to SrLSSeto 

similar to the loss of Lieutenant Bdwarda. :• 

l * 88 ' Vietaaitrepattiated remains that it asserted were 
*«»tenant Mwarda. to February 1989, those remains were 
proven to be those of Commander Charles B. Barrett. 


Laos 


Allan D. Pittmann 
(0524) 


On Hovember 16, 1966, Airman Second Class Allan Pittmann was a 
passenger on an AIG. aircraft fliflht from Hha Trang, South Vie tnam, 
to Vdorn Air ' Base, Thailand- •; the aircraft was hit by hostile 
Jf® und *«Sine lost power and the aircraft, crashed in 

Savannalchet Province, Laos- The pilot and co>pilot both bailed out 
«£ *t*».*escued 90 minutes later; During ? th^"»,Shwe™ 
^^that Airman^ Pittmann hid also iSled out aSl 
they last observed him alive on the ground. .- 
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Royal Lao Army and U.S. led irregular forces mounted a sweep on the : 
Larealon_Npyember_17„and.^ 

to recover Airman Pi ttmann. They located an enemy : dispensary in 
thegeneral axeaof his disappearance. A villager just, escaped 
frob Lao . communist captivity contacted friendly forces oh Novsanber 
22 and stated that he was told by a Pathet Lao battalion caanander 
than an individual correlating to Pittananri was captured on the 17th 
•• and was ".shot • to; : ' ; death::^;;.^he'-;,*yc . t - 

Airsian ; Pittxnann was hot - reported alive in the northern Vietnamese 
prison system and his remains have not yet been repatriated. He 
was initially reported missing in action. He was declared 
dead/body not recovered, in April 1978. 


Horth Vietnam Burris H. Begley 

^777^^ 0542 

On December 5, 1966, Major Begley was the pilot of an F-105, one in 
a flight of four aircraft on a ; combat mission over Horth Vietnam . 
Their flight was attacked by hostile MIG-17 aircraft while en route 
to 7 the targets and Major: Begley ^s aircraft -was hit by hostile fire 
Another flight member, observed his aircraft apparently hit in the 
tail: debris and his drag chute were seen failing away from his F- 
105 • 

Major Begley reported he was losing power and altitude and would be 
heading across the Red River." He later reported Jie would be 
ejecting, but aerial combat between the F-105 and HIG-17 aircraft 
prevented ,1J.. S. pilots . from tracking, Ha jor Begleiy; His aircraft 
crashed in Phu Tho .Province, south of the Red River, ^ <hnd 
approximately 15 miles from the river town of . Yen Bai. There was 
no chute observed and no radio or. beeper signals . 

Major Begley was declared missing in action. Returning U.S. POWs 
had no information on his precise fate. In April 1978 he was 
declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

in Hovember 1974,. U.S. intelligence received a report from a 
People's Army of Vietnam defector describing the shoot down of a 
U.S. aircraft and the landing and capture of a pilot in Phu Hinh 
District circa January 1967 . . DIA concluded that this report might 
correlate to one of three U.S. airmen lost in this area; one of 
^om was Major Begley. Another report from, a former People's Assy 
soldier described the downing of a U.S. jet in Phu Tho Province 
circa Hovember 1966 and the source reported human remains at the 
crash site; This report was also placed on Major Begley'S file. 

In Hovember 1986, Vietnam repatriated remains it asserted were 
those of Major Begley, U.S* officials determined that there were , 
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insufficient remains for biological identification and they could 
not be correlated to Ma jor Begley. 



Laos Hoy R. Knbley 

' . Lloyd F. Walmer . 

Mnihanser 

'• ' Ronald X. Miyazaki ' ;•" - 

' Howard L . Barden 

r ^-;(P587> v 

On January 31, 1967* a UC-123B with a crew of five was engaged in 
a defoliation mission over Laos, the lead in a flight of three C- 
123 escorted by two A-1B. aircraft. . The C-123 was hit by hostile 
grpundfire, flipped inverted and crashed approximately 13 
kilometers south of the . town of Tchepoue , Savannakhet Province . 
There was: no evidence of any _survivors_ after„,the crash._ Xn, 
February 1967 the 0C-123B crew was declared killed in action, body 
not recovered. 

In hugest 26i 1992, a joint U.S. /Lao; team surveyed the aircraft's 
reported crash site. Witnesses arid wreckage; appeared to correlate 
theSite td:this^ werernoremaiM 

personal effects discovered. One witness reported having seen 
burned bone fragments on the scene but none were found during the 
Joint iteam's visit<\'V' : '.^.: •• ' ; v ; 1 


Morth Vietnam '• , : . JLLlan- P. Col lamor e .v.; ; j_ . . 

’v-- .r'''-;Obiniald / n;< :: ShQ^son- 

.. '• (0590) ■ 

On the night of: February 4, 1967, Lieutenants Collamore and 
Thompson were the crew of an F-4B launched from the U.S. S. Kitty 
Hawk on a pitch black night assigned a mission against coastal 
targets, of opportunity in Ham Ha Province, North Vietnam. While. 
Over the coastal strip, the other Ft 4B aircraft in their flight 
droned flexes over moving light on a road but the flares failed to 
ignite; The HB turned, made another flare drop, reported "flares 
away, * : and this waB acknowledged by Lieutenant Collamore/ s crew. 
These flares also failed to ignite as the F-4B turned east and out 
over the .coast* . Approximately one minute later came an explosion 
on the ground in the area of the moving ground lights and efforts 
to raise Lieutenant's Collamore and Thompson were unsuccessful. Ho 
parachutes were seen due to the darkness, and no electronic beepers 
were detected during the search and rescue effort oyer the loss 
area.;;/:' •'/•.. ^ ’V; 1 : " ■ ■ . v . ; 

Both airmen wejre • initially reported missing in action. Returning 
U.S. POWs had no information on their precise fate. Several years 
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after Operation Homecoming they were declared dead/body not 

.recovered*.; •' ;; .y'i . ... . v - 

In Pebrnary i973 a People's Amy, of -Vietaan soldier reported that 
In Pebruary 1967 he saw ah. aircraft, crash in his native village in 
Bai; Ban District and close to .the coast. : Remains of twb crewmen 
; were reportedly buried at the crash site. In October 1977 the 
Defense Intelligence Agency reevaluated this report to be a 
possible correlation to this loss incident rAfterl975 a refugee 
from Vietnam reported being told by a People's Army soldier in 1977 
of two graves with U. S. remains in Hinh Province !-;..jflii«. ’report Was 
placed, in the files of those involved in this loss incident! 
Another refugee from Vietnam reported being told of a remains 
burial side in Phat Diem District, Bam Ha Province, associated with 
a June 1967 loss incident and this report was also plated in those 
involved in loss incidents in this general area. 


Laos . R al p h L. Carlock 

; • ; ! ; •• :■ • ( 0606 > r y;, v 

On March 4, 1967, Major Carlock departed Takhli Royal Thai Air. 
Porce Base in an F*105D on an armed -recoiinaiBsance-mission over 
Laos. attacking; a truck, ifthe flight leader . saw Major 
Carlock' s aircraft hit by eaeey fire in the lower center of the 
fuselage and began to bum. She flight leader radioed Major 
Carlock to bail out but did not receive a response, the aircraft 
crashed in the areai of Hong Bet, Xiang Khouang Province, just 
inside Laos from Mghe An Province, Worth Vietnam, and with ho 
evidence Major Carlock had parachuted from the aircraft jprior to 
the crash. : Porty minutes later these was a weak beeper fston the 
vicinity of the crash site but it was believed to be a result of 
fire at the crash site - and was not pilot activated. Major Carlock 
was declared Missing in action. 

On March 5, 1967 , the prd-coamunist Patriotic neutralist radio 
station news service reported its forces in Long Met District, 
Vientiane Province, had shot down a U.S> P-105 aircraft and 
captured the pilot. U.S. intelligence concluded at the tine that 
this report may have been partially derived f son the loss of Major 
Carlock 'i aircraft which crashed in Zieng Bhouang Province and not 
in Vientiane Province and the report was not believed to represent 
a truthful statement that the pilot had been captured. 

Returning U.S* POffs had no inf oznatloa on the precise fate of Major 
Carlock. After Operation Bonedoning Major Carlock was declared 
dead/body not r ecove r ed, based on a presu mptive finding of death*: 

In June 1986 , the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received 
ihfoxaation f ran a source who described the crAsh of an aircraft 
siailar, to an F^IOS in Xiang Xhouang Province which had occ u rred in 



either 1971 of 1972. Two airmen reportedly died in the crash. In 
September 1988/ JCRC received another report from another source 
describing_-a„jMtin»‘:F-105^ra 

reportedly bailed out at low altitude and died when he hit the 
ground . The . body Was buried by local villagers accompanied by 
Vietnamese advisory personnel. These reports were placed in major 
Car loch # s file due to; the correlation to his loss location and the 
possibility they may have correlated to his loss incident. 

In October 1990> JCRC received another report from another source 
describing the October 1967 shoot down of a U. S . aircraft near Song 
Bet « ; The pilot bailed out and the source was told the pilot was 
captured by North Vietnamese toy forces; Due to a number of D.S. 
aircraft losses in the area of this reported shoot down, some of 
which involved unaccounted for airmen, no specific correlatiOL 
could be made to a particular missing airman and the report was 
placed in the files of airmen unaccounted for in the Bone Bet area. 



South Vietnam' .. '• Burt-'Cv Small 

;V : ^ , (O607 ) • ; ;- ; y v t . ; . 

See Vessev Discxapancv Cas case suncaary . 


North Vietnam James B. Plowman 

• John .'C* Ellison 

:^V •; (0629) 

On march 24 ,} 1967 , Cqamander Ellison and. lieutenant” JG plowman were r 
the number . three aircraft in a flight of four on a combat strike 
mission against the Bac Clang Thermal Power Plant. 

Nothing further was heard from them after they reported "bombs 
away." Two hostile, surface to air missile launches were reported 
in the area before radio and radar contact was lost while they were 
exiting the strike area and flying low between the mountains. Both 
crewmen were declared missing in action when they failed to rejoin 
their flight. . ;v 

On march 26/ 1967, Radio Beijing reported in its English language 
program with a march 26 th Eanoi dateline that one American aircraft 
had been shot down on march 24th over Ha Bac Province. U.S; Naval 
intelligence received a report believed associated with this loss 
incident in which it placed "low confidence” that one or two were 
killed. In may 1968/ another report was received which referenced 
two: Americans seen outside Tran Phu Prison in Bai Phong City in 
mid-1967. The similarity in the physical description of the two, 
captives and that of the two airmen lost in this incident led to 
this report being placed in both their file for reference purposes. 
One of Lieutenant Plowman's next of kin believed Plowman was one of 
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thoM .emu mu . Scan ?hu: Pri.on. After Operation Homecoming DXA 
determined this report consisted to tJ.S. POM who were repatriated 

Heither crenman was accounted for during Operation Home coming. 
However, one returnee reported; having been ehown a picture of 10 or 
12 D.S. POWe being paraded and was poaitive that : lieutenant 
Commander Ellison was in the front 1 , row of the O.S. POHa . - DIA later 
determined the scene described by the O.S. POP returnee ref erred to 
a notorious July 6, 1966, public exhibition of OiS. POWe marched 
through Hanoi streets, an Incident which occurred prior to the loss 
of Cos*ander Ellison, and those forced to march in this spectacle 
were all identified. During the war, Commander Ellisons nextrbf- 
kin reviewed then as yet unidentified photographs of 0.$; KWs and 
believed one was of her husband. It was later conf irned to be a 
photograph of Major Berg yho returned ^ alive. . Jn early releasee 
also reported learning of the name Buss Ellison while in the North 
Vietnamese prison systa but returnees during Operation Homecoming 

had no ^knoeledge "he-was-aUve-in -captiH^. — This was r one of 

approximately 350 names the early releasee provided based on names 
written on toilet paper without any. contest for these names, in 
another report, a returnee stated he had seen Commander Ellison' s 
name etched into a tree near a wartime prison referred to by P*S. 

•^B/-as r pogpatch.-:--.vr;r; J '^7 : ^-r-ir:.“—“ : :— 

In March 1992, Commander Bliispn's personal effects and metal items: 
were repatriated by Vietnam. 

North Vietnam . v" -John 7* O'Grady : 

On April 10, 1967 , Major 6 'Grady whs the pilot of ah 7~105D, one in 
a flight of four 7-1056 on an armed reconnaissance mission over the 
Mu Gia Pass, North Vietnam. He was apparently hit by hostile 
ground fire and radioed he was preparing to exit the aircraft. His 
parachute was seen in the air am on the ground. There was no 
beeper and no radio contact after ejection. His aircraft impact 
point was not observed. Major O'Grady was initially declared 
missing in action. ■ ■ ; 

On April 11, 1967, Radio Hanoi broadcast a reference to the shoot 
down of a U.S.: aircraft in Quang 3inh Province on April 10, 1967. 
Major 0 'Grady's aircraft was the only one lost on that day. Mrs. 
O'Grady later traveled to Paris and spoke with North Vietnamese 
representatives who? informed her that her husband was. not a 
•prisoner of war. >. 

in January 1991. a U.S. field team examined Vietaameae archives 
which indicated an American 7-105 was shot down on April 10, 1967, 
by Elements of the 280th Air Defense Regiment iatheareawhere 
Major O'Grady was downed. The information provided stated the body 
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of the pilot was . ^covered and buried along Route 12 . The D . S . 
field team interviewed five witnesses, three of whom provided 
hearsay information concerning the shoot down and the death of the 
pilot-shortly-after capture— Tvo~otAer witnesseB~provided"first~ 
hand accounts of his capture in Tuyen Boa District, Quang Binh 
Province, his turnover to a Vietnam People's Any engineer unit and 
hearsay that he later died. Els death was said to have occurred on 
April 11th . which, was. at variance with the documents which said 
death occurred on April 10th*. An examination of a. possible burial 
site proved negative. 

In February 1992,; U.S. investigators located the identity card, 
Geneva Convention Card and Restricted Area Access Badge belonging 
to Major 0' Grady. They were alio able to interview a former senior 
officer from the 280th Air Defense Regiment. From available 
information Kajor O'Grady was wounded when captured by, local 
village militia and died four hours later. 


North Vietnam 


John 6. Hamilton 
. • ( 0644 ) , 

frees for case summary. 



South Vietnam Thomas A. Xangino 

; Paul A . Hasenbeck 
David H. Winters 
•• ^ ’ ■' " Daniel V- NJUlds 

' . (0646); 


; for case summary. 


South Vietnam 


Roger D. Hamilton 
(0647) 


, for case turn 



North Vietnam 


Michael J. Estocin 
(0656) 

Cates for case suaniary. 
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Cambodia 


Joe L. Delong 
(0689) 


for. case summary . 


Horth Vietnam James K. Patterson 

On Kay 19, 1967 , Lieutenant Patterson and Lieutenant Commander 
Eugene B. McDaniel were the crew of ah A-6A, one in a flight of six 
fircraft on a combat mission against the Van Dien repair f acility 
five miles south of Hanoi. There was a warning of a missile launch 
and an explosion near their aircraft. Both crewmen ejected and two, 
jpod chutes were seen. Voice contact was established with both on 
the ground and Lieutenant Patterson reported, he had a: badly broken 
leg. A rescue mission was not possible due to the high hostile 
threat in the area. 

Contact with those on the ground continued until May 22nd when it 
was: lost. Both were believed to have been captured. Commander 
McDaniel returned alive during Operation Homecoming. 

Commander McDaniel believed that Lieutenant Patterson had been 
captured; Be heard from an interrogator that Patterson had been 
injured but was all right. Patterson's name was beard in the 
prison communications system according to one returnee but he was 
not conf irmed alive in the prison system. His identity card was 
reported in a newspaper in 1967. 

Lieutenant Patterson was hot accounted for during Operation 
Homecoming. In April 1974 he was declared dtad/body not recovered. 

In December 1985 Vietnam returned the identity and Geneva 
Convention cards of Lieutenant Patterson. In December 1990 , a U.S . 
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field team in Vietnam located documents and interviewed witnesses 
associated with this loss • One, pilot > was described captured the 
wonting after their aircraft was shot down. that accurately 
describes the tiwe~ of capture of ~ ConBander 'McOaniei. ^ The team Was 
also told that the second airman was shot to death by militia oh 
the fourth day after the shoot down and was buried nearby; Bis 
fenains were said to have been dug up by animals. 

The team did not excavate any purported grave site. 


South Vietnam '••"V";'- : Walter F. Wnfcle^ 

(0703) ; ■ 

See Vessev Discrepancy Casea for case summary. 


Worth Vietnam Kenneth F. Backus 

. Blton L. Panina 

: , • (otosi 
Sfe JjjHgE PiBer< ^ ev, 


South Vietnam Brian X. KCGar 

Joseph B. Fitzgerald 
John B. Jakcvac 
\ “( 0715 ) • • ^ 

See VfeSLsgy,!?? PlPcbPMQy fttfCP for base summary. 


South Vietnam Di Reyes Ibanez ' 

(0723) ■ . . = 

See Vessev 135 Discr epancy Cases for case summary; 


South Vietnam Robert L. Platt, Jr. 

v. ; : V ; (0728> 

See Vfcsssyj[3g, PipcrePM<TY ..CMOT for case summary. 
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"Laois ' ' . ' • Leo B. . Seymour '• . 

I'y 

On~Juiy~3y'1967,7StaffSergeant~sey^ 

Texas ,:. a joint 0 . S ; /Vietnamese patrol on a'i * covert cross border : 
mission into. Attopeu Province > y labsi: opposite Xontum Province, 
South Vietnam.! They were discovered and engaged, by a People's Army 
of Vietnam force. . The team split up but when it was reassembled, 
SSG Seymour could not: be f pund .10.5 search and rescue, aircraft : 
supporting the recovery of the team's survivors reported seeing one 
man who; was to the rear of the team, was wearing green fatigue 
clothing and raised his weapon at them. He was shot and killed- by 
the. rescue aircraft who concluded he was a North Vietnamese. 

In April 1970: a North Vietnamese Army prisoner reported having seen 
& U . S PON at way station ,20 . in Quang Binh Province. The American 
was :a fluent Vietnamese linguist.. U.S. .intelligence files contain 
this report as conceivably correlating to SSG Seymour; however, 
this correlates -with the time when former. 0 . S « Marine Corps Private 
Hobart Garwood, fluent in Vietnamese, could have transversed the 
area after being taken from South Vietnam to North Vietnam; 

SSG Seymour was initially declared missing. : He was not reported 
alive in the. northern jrietnamese prison system, and„his /remains have 
not been repatriated. In April 1976 he was declared dead/body not 
.recovered. yy;; : ,7' •' v '■ 


North Vietnam Ronald N . Sittner 

' (0804) y-y 
-“V Charles Lane, Jr. 



South Vietnam Ronald L. Holtxman 


Kenneth Goff 

v'' 1 ' WtrlwiT ri " 

Richard X. Allard ; 

^ (0811) ; ; 

On August 24, 19(57, a helicopter from the 119th Assault Helicopter 
Company, 52nd Combat Aviation Battalion, 4th Infantry Division, 
with nine men oh board was returning on low level flight to the 
Division ' s base . While flying down the. Dak Bit; River : at an 
altitude of thirty feet, the helicopter began to turn around to 
check out a sighting of unidentified persons along the river: bank 
but was apparently caught in a downdraft and crashed into the 
river . Four on board were rescued and the body of another solider 
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was . -v.' 

Specialist Fburthciass- Rbltzman^was-ia ~ consist ^vith"the^ pilot- 
after the crish , but vas swept, away in the swift moving ten foot 
deep river 'and was later declared dead/body not recovered. : rhe 
remaining three were declared missing . The area the men were 
declared missing was searched by Special Forces personnel from 
Porward Operating Base 2 but without success, A later search of 
the rarwp ;on: December: 26; 1969 / found the river 
vdxen the aircraft first crashed. into the river , t - 

In 1970 Sergeant Allard's next of: kin advised the U;S. ^ Army that a 
CBS film showing U . S . POWs included one individual ' she believed to 
be her son. . Still photographs from the film, webe of poor quality 
and could neither prove nor disprove her statemahts.. 

Early in 1972 Sergeant Allard? s next of kin advised; the TJ.S. Anny 
she: had receive d a ■> telephone call shortly after he t ‘.son's:- 
"disappearance and ^ohly one ’word - ' was; spoken but the next of kin 
believed it yas Sergeant Allard calling frcmi Phnom Penh r Cambodia. 
She visited Phnom Penh and Vientiane, Laos in late January-early 
February 1972 and upon her return to the U. S . stated she had seen 
her sen at a Viet Cong prison in Phnom Penh, insisting her son's 
;Statn*itt::;ctoanged^ 

The U.S. Army's investigation of the next of kin's allegations led 
to a determination that the underground prison at the pagoda which 
was the site Of the alleged sighting was at the historical center 
of Phnom Penh, open to the public and tourists, and the : site of 
various cultural and religious events . Based ••'bnf this and other 
inconsistencies and ir^lausibilitie^ the U.S. Anny concluded the 
sighting had hot taken case ai alleged v by the next of kin. The 
next of Jcin's allegations, sparked by assistance from Rev., 
Lindstrom of the Save The Pueblo Committee, received national news 
in the New Hampshire Sunday Hews; Hew York Times, the HBC Today 
Show, Reader * s ^Digest * and other media . An individual that the 
next-of-kin asserted could verify her story was located in Costa 
Rica and that individual denied having seen any POWs; 

In Harch 1974, Sergeant Allard was declared dead/body not recovered 
based on a presumptive finding of death. ; . 


Horth Vietnam •• ' '• ) William 6. Beuiett 

W... ; . s ( 062 S) ; ‘v 

On September 2, 1967, .. Hajor Bennett was the pilot of ah P-105D 
aircraft in a flight of; four P-105 aircraft on a combat mission 
over Quang Blnh ; Province . He crashed while piling up from a 
strafing run: and his aircraft exploded upon intact. The crash site 
is in a remote area approximately 40 kilometers west of Dohg Hoi in 
Bo Trach District, His aircraft was seen to intact onto the 
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•astern slope of a steep karst in a pocket between two such 
formations. ' Other flight members observing, the crash made several 
passes over the crash Site without seeing any survivor. There was 
no-chute-seen-ahd- ah-extensive 1 electronic -search- failed -to-detect: 
any electronic beeper. /■*; 

Major Bennett was initially declare missing in action. - Be was 
declared dead/body not recovered, in May 1973. Returning tJ.S. POWs 
did not report observing him alive in the Vietnamese prison system 
and' had no "information;'' eh -his ' fate "'’7" 


Morth Vietnam Donald W. Downing 

■ Paul D. Raymond 

. . (0829)..- : : ; 

On September 5 , 1967, Captain Downing and First Lieutenant Raymond 
were the crew in an F-4C> one ofi_a flight of t wo aircraft on a , 
night armed reconnaissance mission . The other aircraft observed a 
fireball descending toward the ground into an area 45 kilometers 
south-southeast of Dong Hoi, Quang Binh Province. There, whs no, 
response to radio calls. An orbit of the area failed to disclose 
agr parachutes or beepers. The crew was declared missing in 

V.S. intelligence received a report from an ethnic Khmer in 
December 1971 of the sighting of a U;S. POM in November 1970 at a 
prison oh the northern edge of Ha Dong City, Ha Dong Province, also 
described as near fia Vi Mountain, He identified one of the PONs as 
similar to Captain Downing. ■■ .■ 

Captain -Downing was declared dead/body not recovered, in Hoveskber 
1973. Neither airman was reported alive by returning U.S. POWs. 


Laos John V. Armstrong 

. (0833) • ; ; . • ■.'■V 

Oh November 9 , 1967 1 Lieutenant Colonel Armstrong and Lieutenant 
Lance P. Si jab were the crew on board a camouflaged F-4C, one in a 
flight of two aircraft on a combat operation over Khaamouane . 
Province. On their second pass over the target area, a ford in the 
area of Ban Laboy, their aircraft went through, an estimated 60. 
rounds, of 3728m antiaircraft barrage fire. Their aircraft burst 
into flames , climbed to approximately 9000 feet and then begah to 
descend on a 15-20 second controlled flight before it crashed 
approximately one kilometer from Route 912. There was burning 
throughout the night from the wreckage which landed in a; sparsely 
populated karst area. There were no chute or beepers seen, but 
something appeared to fall fxom the aircraift. 
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Oti Vcnrwbmr II, 1967# SNR forces establish*! contact with 
Lieutenant Sijan who was alive oin the ground/ had a broken leg, and 
had not had any contact with Colonel Armstrong. Lieut enan t Sijan 

-was-never-reacued'but^auccesBfnlly^evaded'for^fi^days^befdretbeing" 

captured by People's Army of Vietnam forces . He was taken to Hanoi 
where he died in captivity oti January 22# 1968. While in captivi^ 
he related his belief . . that one of their bombs and exploded : 
immediately upon release and this was the reason for their crash. 
Also, he believed Colonel Armstrong Was killed prior to ejection 
from the explosion of his aircraft • s bomb. Lieutenant Sijan was 
listed as having died in captivity and his remains were repatriated 
in March 1974; : - v';: ^ ^ ‘ • . , ; : ; - 

Colonel Armstrong was not accounted for during Operation Homecoming 
and returning U . S • PCWs had no information on his precise fate. In 
June 1974 he was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. . 

. In,Febniary .1978 i ^the Jbiht ^Casualty.RMolution-C^ 
received a report, from a ; refugee in Thailand about four Q.S. POHs 
captured in Sam Neua, Laos, and last seen alive in 1977. The 
source supplied Colonel Armstrong's name and stated he was one of 
the POWS . The individual was removed from the refugee carp by Thai 
authorities and JCRC was unable to reestablish contact with the 
•wpirteZ’ ~ -v: • \ . -Tvv 

In October 1983, a U.S. citizen reported he had obtained personal 
effects of Lieutenant Sijan from a ; former Lao Army colonel 
operating with a self-claimed Lao resistance force from the area of 
Nakhon Phanom,; Thailand. In November 1984 another G,S; citizen and 
POW/MIA hunter -provided the TJ.S. government with inf ormation about 
case ,0833 and ^the recovery of a-pezeonal ring which was allegedly 
passed to: the National Security Council of ficer responsible for the 
PON/MIA issue ; In November 1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam 
obtained access to an 84 page listing of O.S. aircraft losses in 
People's Army Military Region 4. Page 48 contained an aircraft 
shoot down correlating to this incident. 


South Vietnam % Kenneth L. Pluaadore 

( 0839 ) • 



Laos Richard D. Applehans 

George W. Clarke, Jr. 
(p86?> 


Clarke and Applehans were reported lost in an NP4C while on a 
reconnaissance mission which was planned for the area of the 
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Demilitarized lone separating Vinh Linh Special tone , Borth Vietnam 
and Quang Tri Province, South Vietnam, They checked in prior to 
receiving clearance to attack their designed target. This was the 
-lazt^contact-with -the~crev~which-nbyar~retuj3ied~£rom-its r nizaion- 
and was reported lost oyer Quang Binh Province, North Vietnam. The 
aircraft's wreckage was not located and there was no beeper. In 
May. 1975 it was determined that the aircraft had crashed in Laos. 

In 1968 Clarke's status was changed to POW based on information 
f rhm a tJ . S . POW repatriated on r February 16 V ; 196 8, which indicated 
Clarke was alive and in captivity* During C^raUon Homecoming it 
was determined that this report was erroneous and hearsay 
information which was a aisidentification.. Clarke was declared 
killed in action, body hot recovered, in November 1973. Applehans 
was declared killed in action, body not recovered, in April 1978. 

Other than the one misidentification^ . there is no evidence that 
either individual was seen alive in the northern Vietnamese prison 
system ahd_their^remain8 have; not yet been repatriated, yy 


Paul L. Fitzgerald, Jr. 
OlinHargrove 



«or case summary. 


North Vietnam James B.“ Dooley 

“ ... . - : •" (.0872 )T " - . . 

On October 22, 1967, Dooley was the pilot of an MB On a combat 
mission over Hal Phong. Be was hit by hostile fire while pulling 
off from tin attack on the Bai Phong railroad yard. Witnesses 
obsezved the aircraft begin a gradual descent and crash into the 
water about a mile offshore • Search and rescue aircraft could not 
locate any sign of a survivor. Be was initially reported missing 
in action. After Operation Homecoming he was declared dead, 
remains not' recoverable.' 

Returning U , S . PONs reported either seeing, Dooley's name on a wail 
or heard he was a prisoner. Returning U.S. POWs were unable to 
report having • seen him alive in prison. 


North Vietnam Richard C. Clark 

, ' •; : ; (0873) j; ^ ' 

On October 24 9 1967 > Lieutenant JG Clark, radar intercept operator , 
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and the pilot, Commander Charles R . Gillespie,, were the crew in an 
P.--4B: from the U.S.S; Coral Sea on a HIGCAP mission over north 
Vietnam; Their aircraft was hit by an S h-2 surfa ce to air missile 
while! approximately 15 miles west of Hanoi, both aircraft engines 
were set oh fire and . there was a fire below the radar interceptor 
operator's cockpit. Commander Gillespie ejected and was captured. 
Be was repatriated daring Operation Becoming' and stated thait he 
never saw Lieutenant Clark eject and had no knowledge that Clark 
-.survived their' shpot^d«m r ~-^^^^ .. 

One beeper was heard and one individual was seen on the ground by 
SAR: aircraft in the area. However, two Americans reached the 
ground alive, Commander Gillespie and Lieutenant Frishman, . a crew. : 
member of another aircraft downed and idiom Commander Gillespie 
believed he saw coming down in a parachute at the same time he was 
: landing. ■ . :;‘v ■; Vy - :- ' 

On October 24, 1967, the Vietnam Hews Agency reported that eight 
-V v Sv-airqraf t-wdre shot; dbwh-thaVday in-the-Banoi , Hai~Bhohg, Vinh 
Phuc area . the report did not say which specific aircraft were 
shot down and whether ax^bne had been captufed. 

Returning B *S. : PORs were unable to provide any information about 
Lieutenant Clarkes- precise- fate. i-In.Bovember. l973 he was decXared 
killed in action, body not recovered based on a pr e su mptive finding 

of death. K: C.2.. y'J \ J ;V: 

in Septmnber 1988, a B.S. team in Vietnam traveled to Tan bao 
mountain and interviewed witnesses concerning this loss incident 
and the capture of an unidentified pilot . Information provided to 
the team, inclu^g -the prtsancs of People's Republic of China" 
troops In the area, correlated to the capture of Major Gillespie. 
In December 1990 another team visited the area and located an F-4 
crash site probably associated with this incident . In January 1991 
Vietnam repatriated remains it identified as those of Lieutenant 
Clark; together with fragments of parachute rigging, and aircraft 
parts • The bone fragment could not be correlated to him. 


Worth Vietnam James 8, Morgan 

.■■■ (0903)' 
xelly ?• Cook .. 

Jamas A. Crew 

^ . • (0904) 

s— V»«v 135 Pl.erOTanev Cm.» for ew WMMrv. , 
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north Vietnam Herbert 0. Brennan 

; Douglas C. C on dit . 

28 

fiaa Vessev 135 Dlgcracancv Casas for cm. sanmarv. 


South Vietnam V. Michael Mlllner ". ' 

: (0930); 

See yyg»CT.»5-Plggm>apey Ca«e» for case wamary. 


'Laos''" • Gary He Fors 

• . ' • ; v'( 09,47) "v;'..' • V;-- ' '• ■‘•'.'..r ; 

g£^TbT«T 

Lashlee were the c r ewm en on an F-»4B in a flight of two aircraft 
over Laos . Just having released their bombs during a second pass 
over this target, their aircraft was hit by hostile 37sn 
antiaircraft fire and crashed east of Route 99, eight miles inside 
Saravan Province; TThecrew of the secendraireikf t r^ 

Tors and Lieutenant Lashlee had ejected safely but no one had any 
radio contact with bin. Lieutenant Lashlee was rescued but Captain 
Tors could not be located by search and rescue : aircraft driven off 
by ertreaely heavy gr o und fire. Lieutenant Lashlee reported he did 
hot see Captain Fors chute deploy and had no contact with him. He 
landed fifty meters from his aircraft's point of nlapact. He 
believed ^ptadn Fors had died in the aircraft's fireball. ■ 

During the War the next of kin of Captain Fors identified him in a 
north Vietnamese photograph* After Operation Homecoming it was 
determined this had been a misidentif ication ; 

Captain Fors was not seen alive in the northern Vietnamese prison 
system and his remains have not been repatriated. He Was declared 
missing at the time of his loss and in August 1980 was declared 
killed in action, body not recovered. 


Forth Vietnam Roger B. Times 

Leonard M Lae 
(0952) . 

See VSSSSSL tom for case •tenary. .' 
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North Vietnan Bdwin ■. Osborne 

. Chari— P. Clanton 
, • ••'■■■ • Gerald 6, VanBuran 

Donald s. Fisher 
Cordon J. lull 
: ' frank C. Parker, 111 . . 

. Jack McCrary • • 

. Kay— A. Bckley ' ' 

■ • Bdstrd J. Darcy •• 

Jams E. William ' 

• flean P. Clapper ;, u 

• (0954) 

In the early noming hours of Dec— bar 29, 1967, a caaouflaged Cr 
130E departed on. a single aircraft flight for a classified 
operational mission over Korth Viatnan. : She last contact with the 
aircraft was at 0430 hours whan the aircraft was in extreme 
northeastern Korth Vietnan over a mountainous an densely forested 
r ^areatl3-*drlas7n6rthwastTof^ the-tcwnof Lai ^ Chan~^e aircraft did 
not return from its mission and bad weather in the area hampered 
search efforts. A two weak search over the aircraft* s flight path 
failed; to disclose any evidence, of the craw of the aircraft and the 
crew was declared aissing. 

In Kovenber 1970; the co-chair of a private group, Cora Weiss, 
passed a letter to State! Departeent officials fron Vietnan which 
stated that Osborne, McCrary and Darcy had never been detained in 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnan. . 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information bn the precise fate of any 
of the rll crewmen Biasing free the- C-130B. After Operation 
Honecoming thby were declared kllledin action, body not recovered, 
based on' a presuaptive finding of deaths 


Laos ; Dsanis C. Hamilton 

Sheldon D. Schulte 
Er ne st P. Briggs, Jr. 

John *. Gallagher 
Janes P. Williamson 
(° 967 ) 

On January 5, 1968, a TO- ID with a four nan crew fron the 176th 
Avlatiph Co* , 14th Aviation Bn. , Anarical Division, and one nenber 
of the 5th Special Forces Consand and Control Detachaaht was west . 
of Xhe Sanh, South Vietnan, providing su pp ort to the insertion of 
D.S. led cross-border forces into the Prairie Fire operational area 
of Laos; While approaching a landing tone in Savannakhet Province, 
the helicopter was; hit by 37— anti-aircraft fire; It began a nose 
low vertical diva fron an altitude of 4000 feet and no one was seen 
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to eject before it injected on the ground and buret into fire With 
flames reaching a height of 20 feet. : There were ho radio 
^transmissions^or^beeperfi ~from ^the^crewor^passenger^ ~af ter "impactr 
and the five men on board the helicopter were declared missing in ' 
action; Intense grouhdf ire: precluded any entry into idle crash site 
until four days when a ground team whs successfully inserted; The 
team .was unable to locate any evidence of the. crew and no evidence 
anyone had survived. ,, v_ ; • • .. 

In December .1971 the CIA forwarded a report to DIA about the 
sighting of American POWs ini Laos . ' One report described, four: 
Americans said to have been captured in South Vietnam, as passing 
through a way-station on the So Chi Mint Trail in mid-1970, Connno- 
Llaison Station 12 , approximately 25 kilometers southwest . of 
Tchepone, Savannakhet : Province . The source pointed out a 
photograph of Williamson as resembling ohe of the four Americans. 
Another report described two captured pilot* at Coamo-Liaisoh 
-Station 12^early.ih. 1969 approximately. 15-kiloaeters.. northwest;, of ... 
Huong Phine. These reports were placed in the file of those 
• associated with • this loss . incident . 

Williamson was considered by other returnees as a "ho show" in the 
northern Vietnamese, prison; /system and U.S. POWs returned jduring . 
Operatlwi 'H^cdoihg had Tao 'iafbnnatira^ 

into captivity. However, one returnee reported having seen a 
statement with the name Williamson: on it. . After Operation 
Homecoming the five men in this incident were declared dead/body 
not recovered, based on ^presumptive fi n ding of death; 

In -1974, a report was received about the sighting of aircraft 
Wreckage in Laos. The report was placed in the files of this and 
one other incident in the same general area.; 7 In another report/ a 
Vietnamese refugee stated that two bodies were burned up in the- 
crash of a Cobra helicopter and that report was also placed in the 
files of those associated with the two loss incidents in this 
general area. 


North Vietnam Ralph B. Foulks, JT. 

.• (0968) ' \ ^ 

On January 5, 1968, Lieutenant Foulks. was in one of two aircraft in 
a flight on. a night strike mission over Hinh Binh Province, North 
Vietnam. His aircraft disappeared while on this mission and there 
was no known crash site r no radio transmission, no beeper and no 
parachute. He was initially reported missing in action and in 
November 1973 was declared dead/body hbt recovered. 

During the war there Were various reports of U.S. aiircraf t downed 
in this area, often with reports of multiple crews or reports of 
sightings correlated to other loiown incidents . 
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South Vietnam 


Berri Sykes 
Richard R. Rehe 
(0976) 


On January -9, .. 1968., Privates First Glass Rehe and Sykes were 
of th« 3rd Battalion, 196th Light Inf^try teiaJdT 
JtoBriettl Division, searching for aissiag unit personal, in Qnano 

attit >*“ oabaihad by Peopli^j^o/vi#^ 

£ ? portad ^ W»Sw to four tSS'S 

6f missing Division servicemen ciptured on January 8th 
p°t t0 a *& 1 *' »Utai/^Regic^7 po» 
c^. ^However, ~PTC-R^e # -cco^letelydebilitated>""wa8le£t^l)ehihd 

A 7^1W on the night, , of January 9th and was nertr seen Scala 
by surviving POHs. FPC Sykes, was left behind in a bunker on 

3‘^TiiS SJ. w 

1 ^ in fact survived into captivity but 

R *? ion 5 V POT “^- Oae retonM Btat^ 

he was told by one of his captors that PPC Rehe and Sykes had both 
1969# After Operation Homecoming they were 
death^* dead/bod y not recov ®^ed» based on a presumptive: f inding of 

Joint U . S . /Vietnamese investigations in Vietnam located and 

** S of Srs^I 
the^ Americal Division captured on January 8-9; 1968. Interviews 

, Septeol 5®L 1 f 99 i o£ former Military Region ,■ * prison camp 
officials provided information on the fate of Sosa whbsurvivebto 
teach^he prison. Witnesses testified that the precise location of 
a^l graves recorded after January 1973 and that 21 sets of 
remains of .those who died at the prison were recovered washed, and 
bagged at the end of 1978, or early 1979 and then sent to "higher 
headquarters. , Included in these rem a in s were those of a West 
® e ™ a ii ® an . woman who died in captivity. Remains of those 
captured at, the same-time as PPC's Rehe and Sykes who reached the 
prison .camp alive, were repatriated in August^SS . 
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Richard W. Wachtr 

^ - ^ (O 97-7-)- 4 .- — 


Sfte VgSCEZ Ji35 Discrepancy Cages for caee eusmaxy. 


Laos 


Janas D. Cobzon 
(0984) 


On Januar y 12, 1968, Staff Sergeant Cohron was a meWber of Man 
Indiana, a O.S. led covert cross border xeconnaiseaact team on a 
mission lasida Laos at a point along the border between savannahhet 
and Saravan Provinces. the- taan was ambushed. After 
eng agem ent SSS eohrra and two Vietnamese taan aaabera conld not be 
located Were declared missing • • One of the tWoVietnauase Was 
later located and rescued alive but he. could not shed any light , on 
the fite' of SSG Cbhiion. A ground sehreh of" the area by *ea* Santa •; 
n on January 15 1968 , located the area where SSG Cobzon was last 
seen but •there.' was no sign of hi*. . 

SSG Cohron was initially reported missing at a classified location, 
later aclaowledced . as liaosT. — Be- was-not : reported alive- in -the 
northern Vietnamese prison systaa and his r emains have not yet been 
repatriated. SSG Cohron was declared dead/body not recovered, in 
July 1978. .. ; 

the Defense Intelligence Agucy has detemined that the a m b u sh of. 
learn Indiana appears to correlate to a conbat action of the 
People's.Army of Viet Ham Dong Bat Hegiment.- the Regiment captured 
anJUaericanwho was interrogated by an int«preter from the 
people's Army of Vietnam 304th Infantry Division. OIL has 
concluded that this infomation indicates SSG Cohron was probably 
Captured alive. V Ho further information has been obtained 
concixxling SSG Cohron'* fatiV; ■; 


South Vietnam 


De Johnson 
(0997) V 


S** Zmaz Discrepancy Cases for case sumaary. 


North Vietnam 


JamM A. letterer 
ttldan S. Holley 

(0998) ■■•■■:■ 


On January 20, 1968, Captain Holley 

the crew in an Fr4C> one of a flight of two aircraft over 
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Qtiang Xhe, Quang. Blnh Province. Their aircraft m hit, by hos tile 
, w 'tiaixcraft fir* and cruhed; She craw was not seen to elect hut 
■ a-w^yalactr^e boacoo veto KeSaTfor ieveraleeeonde toftertthe 
““w n 0 ** crewmen were I n itially declared missing In ac tion . 

One. riitoiatting 0 . s . PON reported hearing the name "Holler on Hanoi 
Radio while at the Hanoi Hilton. Another returning u.S. poh atated 
hj eawt>io JUM» "Holley! or rHollyt on a liet of people confined at 
the; prison in late 1972 tor early 1973. there was no reference to 
; O.S. POH wported teeing either 

alive in the Vietnamese prison tyitea. .... . 

Captain Holley was declared dead/body not recovered in Jtme 1978.'; 


North Vietnam 


Michael Dunn 
Boxman-B. Bidsmoe 
(1004) 


for case summary. 


Cambodia Charles 8* White 

: s; v, O' ;/(ioa6j • 

On January 29 , 1968 , Sergeant Mist Class White vas a esaber of a 
covert cross border operations reconnaissance team from Forward 
Base 2 ~ ( FOB _2.) in South Vietnam. His teas was inserted into 
RatanaUri Province in extreme northeastern Caabodia and three 
kilometers inside Caabodia from Attopeu Province, Laos. His team 
engaged hostile forces,:. While being extracted by helicopter. 
Sergeant White fell fro* a rope harness approximately 200 feet into 
a tall bamboo thicket. A ground team searching the area on January 
31 , 1968 , found what appeared to be evidence of where he 
the area appeared to have been searched by hostile forces, there 
ws no sign of Sergeant White and no grave. He was initially 
declared missing in action in the Republic of Vietnan. On February 
23 , 1968 , his commanding .officer Wrote to his that Sergeant 

White became missing while under heavy hostile fire near Khe sanh 
in South Vietnam although his circumstances of loss were falsified 
until they were declassified in 1973 . 

Returning U.S. POWs Were not able to providh any information 
concerning his fate and he was not reported alive in the Vietnamese 
or Cambodian prison system. His case Was a mon g others passed to 
Khmer representatives at the United Nations in December 1975. She 
representative stated there were ho American prisoners in Cambodia 
and the Cambodian government had no information about any missi ng 
Americans. On April 6, 1978 + Sergeant White was declared dead/body 
.mot recovered* , • ; • . y;- • 
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Sooth Vietnam 


VemonX. Johns 
(1028) .. 


fti-.. *«hmarv 3. 19681 Private First Class Johns, was an armored 
personnel^arrier commander with the 25th *3*®”“* «r«nn*oed < bv 
teehanited Battalion; 23rd Infantay, ***? EL^SSintra 

hostile forces in Binh Duong Province. iHe was last saen panning, a 
SO^liirehw^ machine gim while under attack free;. -small, mm 

erroneous... . "• ../• '.V;.. : ; .;,■ . 

Tn rjco n.S. intelligence received a report of the sighting of a . 
r, g row who 1 app ear ed' to icesenble .FFC Johns.; Other reports 
Silei^ about ^wSricans killed and taxied in ti»e area where 
PFC Johns-war last known when his jmit-ws. in ccaSbat. 


Returning 0. 6. PONs had no information regarding 
fSSf^to July 1978 he wais declared, killed inaction, aot 

recovered, based cm a preemptive finding of d«ath. . 

. iQpo n c lnvestiaators in Vietnam interviewed witoeiSBes %dio 
^t2 Vt lk^ «rSll«l in battle and burl* ^ 

witness stated bis reaaiias bad been recovered in 1987 and the. 
frf fire for Sftftjrg Missing Americans had taken custody of 

repatriated remains 

identified as those of PFC Johns and they mere subsequently 
identified as his* 


South Vietnam S» 

jamas w. Bolt • 

Charles W» Linde mld # Jr. 

■ jamas L. Bormlaad • 
g* HcMnrrty# Jr. 

• Daniel ft* Phillips ■ • 

(io4o> .vv /' 

on Pehruarv 7/ 1968# eight U.S. Army Special Forces *COs^f« 
nm nrhmrmt a-1. C oap toy C# 5th Special, Forces Group# wire d ecla red 
SSiSnSm thiStol vei base in «wa ttien Worfacj 

wound and was in a state of shock efcen lawt seen, 

firie d# eioht missina men# R. thoapson, ims 

tnrvived to be released f rt* Worth Vietnam 'ia' 
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his debriefing lie related that Thompson, Holt, and Phillips ware 
last known aliys at Lang Vei before he lost contact with then. 

Neither he-nor-any-other retarnee-was able-tb proyide-infooBatioh" 
on the eventual fate of the seven Biasing servicemen amt they were 
not known to have survived into cap^yity. 

The seven missing Special Forces sen were initially declared 
missing; ; After Operation Bonecoming they were all declared 
dead/body hot recovered/ based on a presumptive finding of death* 


Alan W. Gunn 
Wade L. Groth 
Harry H. Brown 
Jerry L Roe 
(1046) 

r Cases for case summary 7 


North Vietnam • ; Robert H. Elliott 

On February 14, 1968, Captain Elliott's aircraft was hit by an 
enemy surface to surface missile while conducting a bombing mission 
against a railroad bridge in the area of Hanoi Hunicipality . There 
was no beeper and there was the sighting of a possible parachute? 
However, there was haze in the target area and visibility- was poor. 

During the war a People's Army of Vietnam soldier described the 
shoot down of an American aircraft over Ha Tay, a suburb of Hanoi, 
The shoot down location collared favorably to the loss incident of 
Captain Elliott. One airman Was reportedly captured . Captain 
Elliott was initially reported as missing in action . In June 1979 
he was. declared dead/body ' not' .recovered . , • . : . . 

Captain Elliott's identity card was turned over to U.S. officials 
on April 6, 1988 together with a small quantity of skeletal 
remains, -also reportedly belonging to Captain Elliott. The remains 
were insufficient for positive identification and correlation to 
Captain Elliott. 


Laos John F. Hartzheim 

Paul Xiloyd Jlilins 

>• 7 .,;/- V ; (1062 

On February 27, 1968, Commander Kilius was the pilot of an 0P-2B 
aircraft on an armed reconnaissance flight over the Steel Tiger 
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nr^ratioTiAl area iji the vtcixiity of the Ban Xarai Piss leading from , 
vi etnan into Khammcuane Province, Laos* The aircraft wm hit : 
bvan^ea^^ijag' pio jectileT - *^ 

aircraft? Surviving crew;; members;. reported Gonnander . Jilius , 
although wounded, was last seen flying the aircraft 
nose section in f. lanes, butjthey believe he w^able ^ hair out^ 
another crew member. Petty of fleer John .F. Hartzheito, was reportea 

crashed in j&ammouahe Province. A search effort on^Ptfbruary 29th, 
Operation Texas Crest, failed to loc»te,^ . 

lofifi - p-otire'B Armv of Vietnasi delector in South Vietnam 
■ajS ^2£ his unit captured a U.S. colonel 
wiS a survival radio, fhe approximately time of the- capture was 
March 1968 but the precise location was npt^pinpointed. >^^^is 
report exi sts in Commander. Hilius / file as possibly correlating 

■him." .V. V ;■ ''■V, • - ''-V; • ■'■T.-.fr 

repatriated f. Both have been declared dead/body not recovered. 

In January 1985 a Lao .refugee turned over a.hmian .b^ e ;m d^othg 
Mterialfron an aircraft crash site in I*os »*icb any have related 
' .ho crash sire of HI 7 ' aircraft . The remains ver© 

■StaotiMti be human hut no further identification *■ -pegM*- 
In December 1986 another lao refugee offers remains and a dog tag 
■ allegedly 'belonging to. :PetJgr 'jMflc«' < Bart^ieia', ; ;/ 


North Vietnam 


Gilbert S. Palmer, Jr. 
Thatu T. Wright 
•• (1063) -v 


On February 27, 1968, Hajor Palmer and Captain Wright were tb* 
in anRP-4C launched from Worn Air Bas e, Th ailand, on 
aircraft photo mission over Qnang Binh Province gorth^ T ietnaa ^ 
There were routine communications in routs snd the last contact 

StCvaTehS they vere given tar^t cleaxance. There «s no 

further contact with the two crewmen and they were declared missing 
in action. '-'f : :\ 

Tn 1070 dia received a report about the sighting of an American -in 
fleepVSeSrPuhlicSecurity Office. This report wasplacrt 
Wrioht ' s file • In July 1971, a report was. received from 
a People's Army of Vietnam defector describing ‘fclie_m^grh ting of an 
AmeSlaS IciKe wport pertained to four ».S. POTs * » 

Province in July 1970 reportedly shot down during 2 t« 

iffidual was given . ^W^ teet/.a^the^e^of fared hi. 

view that be believed the **“?• , D “ niiMeSluatSd Se 
report might correlate to Captain Wright. D» reeyaiuaneo « 
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jeport ia 1978 and based on inf oaiiaUoa then available concluded 
tiie repiort did not pertain to Captain Wright, One retSnee 
reported we eing a blade American in lungle fatigue. »« T «. n , r y_ 
prison cm» in Quang Biih Province in late Hay or early Juhei968T 
OLs- sighting of ^the individual was for approximately 30. seconds. 
The returnee^ selected • a ; photograph of Captain Wright as one of 
several possible correlations. : ,■ 7 :;; ; . s 01 

Returning. B.s. POWa were unable to describe the final fate of the 
J* 10 , nissing crewmen and after Operation Homecoming they were 
declared-.. klHed in action; body not .recovered, based - on a 
preemptive finding of death . a 


South Vietnam 
See-yvwWi'-l jS-Plgcrepaney -Cases" for- case 


Robert W. Hunt 
(1065) 


South Vietnam 
Bee Vaaggy 135 DlBer^ pangy Caseg for case aunnary. 




Laos 


Peter D. HMfozd 
AnbreyE. Stowers, Jr 1 . 

: ^r;.. • {llOOj^r-^.:. • 


On March 21, 1968, Pint Lieutenant Besford and Pint Lieutenant 
Stowers were the crewnen in an P-4D, one of a flight; of two 
aircraft on a night strike mission over Laos, k forward air 
controller illuminated three trades on a road and a second forward 
air controller made passes in the target area, drawing heavy 
automatic weapons flie. 

The crew radioed they were 'rolling in' : and that was their last 
transmission. Other aircraft observed 37 m anti-aircraft fixe and 
then, a large explosion and fireball. . A search of the area failed 
to^locate any survivors, ttew were no chntes and no beepers. 
Both airmen were initially declared missing. • 

On September 17 , 1968 > the Pathet ito spokesman In Vientiane, Laos; 
Soth Phetrasy, stated that Lieutenant Eesfpcd had been captured. 

Lieutenant Besford was declared dead/body not recovered, in June 
1978 . Lieutenant Stowers was declared dead/body not recovered, in 
October 1979. Veither individual was identified alive in the Lab 
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or' Vietnamese prison system. ' . 

9 897 J Ursr intelligence -re«eiyed-ft^rttp 6 rt r o£|^e-r.ecoveJTr“ 
of ^mains with dog tag information associated with Lieutenant 
S tdwers . No remains were actually provided . • • 


Laos T~ : ■' :;: 7 : V " :: T' "diaries '"6. : V’ ‘ : " r ' 

George R. Brown 

a'-- A lan Lv Boyer - <■■■■■■:■ 

Vv (UPflj .; v 

Oh March 28V 1968, Sergeants Huston, Brown and Boyer were leading 
Team Asp. a covert cross border reconnaiBsance ;patrol operating 
from Forward Base (FOB) 4, an element of the 5tdi Special. Porces 
Group Command and Control Detachment based in South Vietnam. . They, 
were on a mission-iin ah area twenty kilome ters n or theast of the 
town of Tchepone , Savanna3chet Province, Laos, when they can» wd^. 
heavy enemy *f ire and called for an extraction. Ihe .helicopter 
withdrew under heavy fire and was unable to recover Sergeants Brown 
and Huston* V- Sergeant. Boyer was the last recovered and while 
hol din g onto a rope ladder and it together with its mount broke 
” away ..from the 'tecov^^ and he fell to the gxoundv":;;":"--. 

A ground search 1 of the area on April ! 1968 , failed to show any. 
cidntrf the three missing patrol members. They were declared 
milsing at a classified location which was. later acknowledged to be 
Laos., Hone of these individuals was reported alive in the jiorthern 
Vietnamese .prison system and none of their remains has been 
repatriated. All three were initially reported missing and later 
■declared' dead/body not recovered . . 

In August 1984 a Lao refugee reported three Americans were killed 
in a People's Amy of Vietnam ambush in the area of Team Asp s 
engagement . The bodies were reportedly buried in the area . 


South Vietnam 


South Vietnam 


Balter A. Cichon 
( 1112 ) 


for case summary* 


John B. Held 

(Hsu 


for case summary. 
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South Vietnam Philip a, Shafer 

Arthur J.Lord 

_ • ;; Charles W. 1 Willard ■ .. • •. "• •• ^ 

... • ' , . i 7 i T •• • •. Xickaei R. Werdehoff T ,’ r ~ " r - r ' -/Tv 

• On; April. .19, 1968, Specialist 4th Class Shafer was crew chief on a 
CH-54 helieopter carrying a bulldorer to Landing 2one Tiger located 

\. : ixL .the A. Stott, Valley, Thu^ 

crew members included Captain Lord . (aircraft commander) CW3 
Willard (pilot ) r; and Specialist 6th Class Werdehof £ i (flight 
engineer)*, Approximately 1,5 kilometers from the landing tone 
eyewitnesses reported an explosion in the cockpit of the helicopter 
Vhich caught fire and crashed at the base of a cliff; explbding. 

• There, were ' no signs of survivors . .. . . . 

The cww was initially r^rt^. ^ action and after the war 

was declared dead/body not recovered. Returning U.S. PONs were 
_unableLto^provide r any~ information on their-f ate. — 


' North yietaMV^V'--' Jeffrey, L. 'Harris ' 

WoodrowW. Parker, XI v . 

On April : Mi 1968, Lieutenant Colonel Vinson and Pirst Lieutenant 
Parker were the crewmen in an. P-4D, one of two P-4 on a combat 
mission over Bo Trach District, Quang Binh Province. They were 
P^W^iog to drop flares while the other aircraft remained above 
them. They were last known deseeding to - a lower altitude when a 
large fireball was observed oh the ' grbund. ;• There were no 
parachutes seen and neither beepers or other communications from 
the crew. Both crewmen were initially reported as missing in 
action. •• 

In December 1972 a former member of the Vietnam People's Amy 
reported an American P-4, one of two dropping flares over Quang 
Binh Province, was hit by anti-aircraft fixe and crashed. Both 
crewmen were reportedly killed in their aircraft. Their bodies 
were recovered from the crash site and buried nearby; 

A JCRC field investigation in Vietnam during April 1990 located 
witnesses who described the crash of a U.S. jet aircraft and the 
recovery of human remains from the crash site which appeared to 
correlate to this case. A document provided by Vietnamese 
officials to the Joint Casualty Resolution Center during a field 
investigation in Vietnam during January-Februaxy 1991 described the 
shoot down of. an aircraft and death of the crewmen which appeared 
to; correlate to this loss incident. 
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North Vietnam 


Robert D. Avery 
Thomas D. Clem 


On Nay 3, 1968, Avety and Clem were the crew in an A-6A on an armed 
reconnaissance mission over North Vietnam providing support to D. 8. 
Ait Force operations along Route Package 1. Radar contact was lost 
with the aircraft whan it was approximately 10 kilometers northwest 
of the Coastal town of Dong Boi and six kiloneters sbutheest of the 
district seat of Bo Freeh in Quang Binh Province. SAR forces were 
unable to locate any sigh of the crew which was declared missing; 

Returning tJ.S • PONs were unable to provide any information on the 
eventual fate of the crew. After Operation Honecoming they were 
declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. v' 


In January. 1991 , a U.S.jtea* .inj^ietoam visited JBo Jteach District 
and reviewed ard^vai docuoBnts. One document listed the donning 
of an A-6A on Kay 3, 1968 in which both crewman died. In July 
1991, 0.8. researchers at the Military Region IV museum in Vinh 
City obtained access to an archival list of gravesites of Americans 
who died there doting the war. One entry listed Robert D. Avery as 
buried i* on April 15, 
1968.' In January 1992, a Region IV air defense record listed ah A- 
6A downed on May 3, 1968 with both crewmen dead.. In December 1992, 
a copy of the list of burial sites was turned over by Vietnam . to 
Senator John Kerry, Chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
POR/KIA. Affairs. v.v -> • . •. 


- South Vietnam Frederick J. Ransbottom 

(U71) 

On Hay 12, 1968, Lieutenant Ransbottam was a member of the America! 
Division sad was last seen at an observation post at the Xhiam Due 
Special Forces camp and engaging hostile forces. He last reported, 
shooting at hostile forces as thsy were entering bis bunker. The 
Due post was eventually overrun and ,ei$ht individuals at 
Observation Post 2 could not be located following the withdrawal. 
The r emains of six others were located later. Ransbottoan and 
others at Observation Post 2 lee^e declared missing. 

Rans bottom was not accounted for during Operation Homecoming and 
returning U.S. P0W6 were unable to provide any information about 
his fate. In Nay 1979, Ransbottom was declared dead/body not 
recovered; / 
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• North Vietnam y ■ Joseph B. Davies 

Glen D. HcCubbin •' v '\ 

On May 1.9/ 1968 / Captain Deyies and First Lieutenant McCubbin were 
the'Crerin aa MB iroa .tJbon Air Base, Tfcailani l and leader of a 
flight ortwo airesraft on a night arsed reconnaissance mission over 
Bo Trach District* Quang Binh Province; The number two : aircraft in 
^e flight expended its ordnance and departed to return to Dbon; 
The number two aircraft # s crew reported seeing three explosions on 
the ground and believed Captain. Davies? aircraft had dropped its 
ordnance tod would be joining them on tie return flight to DbonV 
Captain Davies ' aircraft never returned from the mission and the 
Crew was declared missing in action. A beeper and voice 
transmission from the general area of a search for them was later 
determine not to be either Captain Davies or Lieutenant McCubbin 
but - someone; else. • ..• 

Returning —U »S.-POWs were - unable- to provide any information 
5 0 2 c ®f? lxi ® specific fate of Captain Davies and Lieutenant 
McCutoin. After Operation Bcnecoming both crewmen were declared 
dead/body not recovered, based on a: preemptive finding of death. 

In . Deciwber . 19.88 ,-.aljoint- U. S . /Vietnamese -team- visitedBoTrach 

concerning thi« incident. 
Witnesses described the crash of an aircraft correlating to this 
incident which included the wartime recovery of human remains from 
the crash site. One witness described the recovery of two dog tags 
of Davies.- v_' : * ■■ * .■ 

In August 1991 the crash site; was excavated and biologic evidence 
: was recovered and returned to the^O.S. for Analysis . .. in October 
4991;. U.S., investigators forwarded information from Bo Trach 
District combat records recording the downing of an P-4C on May 18/ 
1968, and the death of two crewmen. This record was believed 
associated with this loss incident. 


Laos John Q. Adam 

Jerry L. Chamber* 

Calvin C« Glover 
Thomas S« Isabel 
William H. Mason' 

William T. KcPhail 
Thcaas B. MltOhAU 
■ Gary Bate 
• Melvin D. Bash : 

On May 22, 1968, a camouflaged C-130 departed Ubon with a crev of 
eight and one passenger from Kakhon Phanom Air Base on a rou tin e 
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night flare mission over Saravan Province . The last contact with 
the aircraft , was a 2055 i : Pifteen minutes later another aircrafts s 
crew-observed -a -large-f ire-on -the gromid-in-a .monntainous:area-with- 
heavy jungle foliage but were driven off by hostile anti-aircraft 
fire. Airborne search aircraft and night photography could hot 
confirm the fire to be associated with an aircraft crash site but 
were of the' view the circular . fire resembled that of a crashed 
ai r crafts The; crew, was declared missing . ■ There was no evidence of , 
'•'•any', lirlbhutes 7 <or : " mayday/'Chlls".’'' ‘ v.?** ‘-\- 

Returning U.S. P0W6 were unable to provide any information about 
the eventual fate of the crew. After; Operation Homecoming they 
were declared killed in action, body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. . 

In June 1589 , A source turned in the drawing of ah identity card 
and restricted area access card with the name of Gary Pate. 

:lp Angust_1989 #^a„Vietnames«L sourca provided dog tag information ; 
from a member of an ethnic minority residing ih South iAos toget^ 
with a photograph reportedly showing human remains at an unknown 
location. In Hay 1991 a source in Thailand reported dog tag 
inf ormatioh associated with Pate. The source stated he had 
received the information from a central Vietnamese who located the 
"dog“ thg ^~whiie“ looking r for ^incense ^ -wood -near -Hue ^Cityr South 
Vietnam, and had instructed the source to provide the information 
to the U.S. government upon his arrival in Bangkok. . Ih October 
1991, U.S. investigators in Vietnam were provided dog tag 
information and a bone fragment reportedly of Gary Pate. The 
Vietnaa resident turning over the material to U.S. investigators 
stated-he was an intermediary acting for others. 


South Vietnam Halter Jt. Schmidt, Jr. 

(1205) 

See Vessev 135 Piscrepancv...Cagfift for case suwary. 


North Vietnam fthierd R. Silver 

... iruce S. Lawrence 

. (1222) ;• 

On July 5, X968, Major Silver and First Lieutenant Lawrence were 
the crew of an F-4C on a night azmsd reconnaissance mission over 
North Vietnam. Their aircraft was hit by hostile anti-aircraft 
fire. Their wingman observed their aircraft turn into * large 
fireball with streaks of fixe trailing out of the bottom, followed, 
by a second smaller explosion. There were no parachutes observed 
and ho beepers heard. Intense hostile fire prevented. a daylight 
search of the area . Both were declared missing in action. 
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SSSiSft * returning POW reportedseeinga 

*^5?' *to±dh included the showing of a body in a flight 

Ho returning 0.S. POW was able to report either of the missiha 
52 th w^lHtS^laxmd killed inaction? 
°**Y n °t recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. 


Horth Vietnam 


David S. Greiling 
( 1234 ) 


On July 24 , 1968 ,; Lieutenant Commander Greiling was the pilot of an 
S2 zi!S» \ night combat nisslon oyer Horth Vietnam. His wingman 
■ ’SfcHJT ^to,» mountain and saw his aircraft explode on 
• “P®*^. no parachute seen. .. Other aircraft in the 

^^bonbedr the -site^ ofthe rcrash^thialcingit^ '■Was^thii''tarijrh't7 v “ 
Tflter^ 8 x **°* t% * i ^ iy^ng disintegrated remains several days 


Dnrittg the war, a photograph of Cg nm n ndar Greiliag's identity card 

(,to his eventual reclassification from Hissing to POW. 

R etu rning U.Si, POWe were unable to provide any infornhtlon on 
Commander greiling ' s eventual fate . In September 1973 he was 
declared hilled in action, body not recovered) based on a 
presumptive finding of death. , .••• 

> repent joint of Major Greiling' s 
crash site led to the recovery of evidence of an A-7A crash. The 
recovered material, including parts of the ejection seat, indicated 
the pilot did not eject prior to the crash. 


Hortii Vietnam William J. Thompson 

Joseph S. Ross 

, V V '. v :^/; : (l243) _ , 

.to August 1, 1968# Major Thompson and First Lieutenant Ross were 
the crew of an P-4D, one in a flight of two aircraft from Da Hang 
Air Base, South Vietnam. Their wingman observed the flight leader 
5*5? which illuminated a group of trucks on the ground and 

Major Thompson rolled in on the target. The wingman next observed 
an^exploeion oh the ground within 100 feet of the target and it was 
evident that Major. Thom ion' s aircraft had impacted and exploded in 
an area approximately 47 kilometers southwest of the coastal city 
of Dong Hoi and 1500 maters northeast of the village of Bah Katol. 
Thwre were no chutes or beepers noted in the t an minutes the 
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wingran orbited tte baaing, wred^.' . Both . : crawBta veto, declared 
missing ih.actioh. • • 

•On M»^ !hlier 1973.' a rotnrnlna^O S ' POW - repogtetThe ga^tttrhaaaT 
"Roes", written on a vail at the "Heartbreak* POT caap in Hanoi. In 
1978. a U.S. Air Force compendium of names providing by retuxning 
DeS. POWs correlated 1 the ‘'name' •Robb" to First Lieutenant Joseph S. 
Ross . However^ the source of the names and its »eaning eas never 
determined , no returning 0 • S : POWs had- any knowledge of the fate of 
the two crewmen, and they were never reported olive in the northern 
Vietnamese prison system. After Operation Hcmecandng, both^irsm 
were declared dead/body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
"finding, of death. '/■ ' vvi . ..''v ■ 

In January 1992 v the Defense Department provided a prel im i n ary 
analysis \of Vietnamese list of combat: air defense operations .in 
Quang Binh Province. Included in the list was a reference to the 
shoot down on August 1, ■1968;#. of an *P-4 ^raraft . 


South Vietnam '-Donald ft. Fowler 

. ' steven K. Bastings . 

■ Peter J. Russell • 

1 1 1 — : 

jmj : , 


, for case summary. 


North Vietnam Te rr ln D. Hicks 

On August 15, 1968, Captains Terrin Di Hicks and Joseph ?. Shanahan 
departed Mora Royal Thai Air Force .Bui in an; g-iC on ? * °*° 
photo reconnaissance mission over North Vietnam. About 0805 hours, 
the last radar contact was made with Capt Hicks 'aircraft. The 
plane was hit by enemy, ground fire and lost in an area 
approximately 12 kilometers southwest of Quang Khe, Quang Binh 
Province . Captains Hicks and Shanahan ejected successfully and 
descended by parachute but were not recovered. Both airmen were 
declared missing in action. • 


Captain Shanahan was captured and incarcerated in Hortti Vietnam. 
During his Homecoming debriefing/ he related he^saw Captain^Hicks^ 
par achute on the ground and. heard .Captain H ic k s make a. M ayday ^ 
call on his survival 5dlo. Captain Bicka eaa nliveon the jrou^ 
at this time. Captain Shanahan landed in the backyard of a village 
hut and was imediately captured. Js toptain.Shai^ 
away, he heard continuous small aans fire from the direction mnere 
Captain Hicks had landed. Approximately 10 minutes later. Captain 
Shanahan was given Captain Hicks' boots to wears as hia boots had 
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South Vietnam v • . Earl B. , Shark ■ ■ 

On 12. September 1968, Sergeant Shark was serving as the point nan 
for .the 1st Squad, 3rd Platoon, C Company, 1st Battalion, 28th 
Inf ahtry,, 1st inf aiitry Division . As the platoon advanced up a hill 
approximately 6 kilometers northeast of the. town of Loc Hinh, Song' 
Be (formerly Binb Long) Province, his unit came hinder ihtense^ e^ 
fire. The .‘radio operator with Sergeant Shark radioed that they had 
both been hit. She platoon leader: and his radio operator crawled 
to ; within 5-10 meters of Sergeant Shark. They could see no 
iovament, heard no noise, and saw no visible sign of life. As the 
contact continued, the Platoon leader through ..a hand grenade at an 
enemy soldier in a bunker in front of Sergeant Shark. The grenade 
fell short and exploded closer to Sergeant Shark than the enemy. 
The fragmentation from tbv platoon leader's grenade was close 
enough to Sergeant Shark to set off the smoke grenades attached to 
Sergeant - Shark ' s~ web - gear but r Sergeant ^ Shark " Still -aade^ no 
voluntary movement ; Due to heavy enemy fire, the platoon leader 
and his radio operator were forced to withdraw without retrieving 
Sergeant Sharkv'V; \ 

On- September- 15 , 1968, the unit- was- able- to reach the area -where 
Sgt Shark . was last seen. However, he : could not : be located by 
ground or air search. ■" 

Although; seriously wounded, Sergeant Shark apparently was alive and 
survived for several days. His name and date, of death appeared on 
the Died in Captivity list provided : by the Provisional 
Revolutionary government of South Vietnam on January. 27, 1973 / 
Sergeant^Shark' s date of death was: given as Septismber 1968. ,, - ' : 

Intelligence reports that have been correlated to Sergeant Shark 
indicate that Sergeant Shark died of his wounds and complications 
following the amputation of one of his legs about five days after 
his capture. He apparently died at K1 01 Dispensary in Cambodia and 
was reportedly buried west of the hospital. His remains have not 
yet been recovered and repatriated. , 


Laos Leighton L. Paul 

Bdgar F. Davis 

: '• • (1279) : . v ' 

On September 17, 1968, Paul and Davis were the crew in "an RF-4C 
which took off from Odorn Air Base, Thailand on a single aircraft 
reconnaissance mission over Laos. : Their aircraft was hit by 
hostile anti-aircraft fire in an area southeast of Tchepene,; 
Savannakhet Province. Their aircraft began to break up and Paul, 
the pilot , ordered Davis to eject, then ejecting himself . The type 
of ejection system employed on the aircraft automatically ejected 
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the navigator after the pilot's ejection. 

Paul, tho airacaft's pilot, ejected safely; Be made contact with 
SAR fotces and vas rescued. There was no contact with Captain 
Davis and he was declared missing in action, a second electronic, 
better heard at the time could not be pinpointed due to the 
overriding beeper signal from the pilot - 

Returning U . $• POWs has np inf ozmatioxi on Captain Davis's fate, in 
March 1979 he was declared killed in "action; body not recovered, 
based on a presumptive finding of death. -V . • -•••. 


P® c ^ber 1984, thie Joint Casualty Resolution Center staff in 
Thailand interviewed a Lao source who had been incarcerated at the" 
Tchepone reeducation camp after 1975. The source reported wreckaoO 
of a U.S. jet aircraft in the area which was said to have been shot 
down in/ 1967. ^ There were two crewmen who bailed out from the 
aiyOraft and one was rescued . People's Army of Vietnam forces" 
killed the other airman whose body was buried in the area by local 
civilians . JCRC concluded this report possibly correlated to t hi s 
loss incident. 


Korth Vietnam Domenick A. Spinelli 

y's,: •••'• (1294) 

On 30 September 1968, Lieutenant JG Larry J . VanRenselaar and 
Lieutenant- Domenick A. Spinelli were the crew. of an A-6A aircraft 
.whiplv -departed ■ the. U.S. Constellation 1 in ’ A flight of three 
- aircraft'. The - flight - was assigned to acquire axid destroy moving ^ 
targets just south of 19 degrees North Latitude over North Vietnam. 
Two hostile surface to air missiles, one high and one law, were 
observed by other flight members near Spinelli 's 

aircraft. About 20 seconds later a third explosion was observed 
and it lit up the horizon. . At this j>oint the flight was . 
approximately nine kilometers southwest of Phu Dien Chau, Nghe Tinh 
. ( Formerly Nghe An) Province.. 

No paattchutes were Sighted and no distress beepers were heard. All 
subsequent search and rescue efforts were futile; A Radio Hano i 
broadcast On October 1, 1968, stated than ah A-6 aircraft had been ; 
shot down over Nghe An Province. Lieutenant Spinelli 's A-6A 
aircraft was the only One shot down on September 10, 1968, over 
Nghe An Province. Both airmen were declared missing in action. 

During Operation Homecoming,, a returnee, Lieutenant Tangeman, 
stated that he knew the name Spinelli but he did not know him as a 
PON. In the late 1970s, Tangeman was visited by Spinelli 's next of 
kin. During that visit, he finally recalled why he recognized the 
name; both he and Lieutenant Spinelli had been at the Same naval air 
training facility before going to Vietnam. Lieutenant Spinelli 's 
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family alleged the existence of a photo depicting Spinelli in 
captivity. The Defense . Intelligence Agency has no knowledge of 
rsuchea-rphoto-but-did-provide^the-fflmily~a-~photo~of-la:POW;vMa.jot-- 
Gideoh, shown riding, in ah ox cart i This pnoto is on sale at the 
military museum : in Hanoi and may have been confused by family 
members with being a photograph of Lieutenant Spinelli. • 

Returning tJi$. POWs were unable to provide any information on 
either' crewman's eventual fate; : After Operation Homecc^g bothf 
were declared killhh in action* bpdy not zecovhredr ■ ^sed on : a 
■■presumptive ;■;£.; indingof .'death;.- 1 ' ■ : 7 r : --f 

Oh July 31, 1989 , Vietnam repatriated, remains it identified as 
those of Lieutenant VanReaselaaz. On June 22, . 1990 the Armed < 
Forces Identification Review Board approved the identification of 
these remains as Lieutenant VanRenselaar. „ 


South Vietnam Dickie ?. Finley 

(1308) 


saa Vegsev 135 Discrepancy Cases for case amnnary. 



South Vietnam •."> Donald L. Harrison , 

Steven Bexold 
(1314) 


On October 29, 1968 , Lieutenants Donald L. Harrison and Steven H. 
Behold were flying in an 0-1G observation aircraft in a flight jpfl 
two aircraft. The aircraft was hit by antiaircraft fire and 
crashed in an area approximately 34 kilometers northwest of Quang 
Tri City and six kilomc bars northwest of Con Thieh, Quang Tri 
Province. Ho parachute was seen and no electronic beacon signals 
; were /heard.-:' ' ■' • ;;■" . 

The next morning, search and rescue personnel located the Crash 
site but received intense anti-aircraft file from the surrounding: 
area.: At one point, weak electronic beacon signals were heard, 
but could not be pinpointed. Search and rescue forced noted that 
the plane hit flat. The left wind was twisted back and up At ah 90 
degree. angle; She right wing was ripped off of the tutelage, near 
the tail section. Borisonal and vertical stabilisers were intact 
and the fuselage was intact. Ho bodies were observed in or near 
the; wreckage. Anti-aircraft f ire , brush, and trees precluded a 
closer look. 1 However, the searchers noted that the wreckage had; 
been moved and saw vehicle tracks leading iron the aircraft* 

Both flyers were declared missing in ! action * Returning U ; S . POWs 
were unable to provide any iaifoieatlqn on their precise fate. 
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th * l]r : de«l**e<i killed la action, 
^ l»#B«d on a preemptive findi ng of d«athV 


Worth Vietnam Bradley G. Cotbbert 

Mark j. Bniii <ww • . 

. - . . .. (1327) r . - 

?,*'"***, case snsmazy. . 


North Vietnam 


San D. Francisco 
Joseph Ce Korriaon 
(1329) 


Bjfer li? Plgcrennnev Cbbah t ox 

casestnnmary. 


Laos 


Bossell Da 6alhraith 

i.,:. 


On December 11 , 1968, Captains Galbraith and Ha* ia n J . Drem '«•» • 

Se j sSt h ^jr3T 

knSi^.n«hv^U^ lat0 - “ ““ «S; 

deattf^ d “ d/b0djr aot recovered > »»*«> on a pres^tive f^uttng of 


, 1 ^ or -. Francis J. VCGosldrick 

.>••. IhoMu V. Dugan . , 

; ; ,: y ; y y/yy: (X341): '.y.: _y; ■■;. .>■■ ■> ■ :■ :, ;; V . . 

John s, Albright,li 
Joseph P, panning 
FredL.Clarke ■ ' ' 

. . Morgan J. Danalrae 
. ; ; Saimel F. nalknr, Jr. 1 ' , 

: ■ : r. yy ; ■: y;.: <u«o) , yy ;• ;.. .. ?. y ■ ; .y . , f 

<t i^3 K (Cas . 1340) collided In aid-air- with 
* • 57 • (Ca*e 1341). *h, aircraft wreckage crashed into an area 
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approximately 47. kilomstsrs northwest ofths t«m of Tchepont , 
Savannakhet Province, three kilometers east of Route 4X1 and in the 
a^-of-Batt^Kbk-Hakir-The-C-na-pilbt/ Pix«t-Uautaaant-«iooa» ;H.- 
Turher, /exited through the cockpit window after finding the co* 
pilot'* seat empty and v fire coming into '<■ the cockpit from tha 
fuselage. Be later reported that there had been an explosion in 
tbe aft faction of the aixeraft and tha C-123K had gone out of 
bontrol. After parachuting from the cockpit window, Lieutenant 
Turner noted that there vas another parachute halcm his and he 
believed it night have belonged to ,.A‘ memberybf the tab-nan B*57B 
craa* r Lieutenant Turner Was rescued on Decenber 13tii and all other 
creanan f ram the two aircrews ware declared nissing. 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information bn the fate of the two 
aircrews. After Operation Boneconing they were eventually declared 
killed, body not recovered, based on a presumptive fi ndin g of 
'death. . C' : . 

ISqm^ilRfSliSTO^ 

unsuccessfully to obtain inf oxnation about his from Lao ccmnunist 
officials . Reward notices were circulated in T haila nd in the lata 
1970s which promised money and resettlement into the U.S. for 
information about Lieutenant Donahue. During 1980, inf ontetion • 
attrilmtedtoforiisrRoyalLaoArinyRegion IlCoim 
Vang Pao,, asserted that O.S. POBs had been moved from Borth Vietnam 
to Sam Meua, Laos, and then; to the area of Xham Kent, Rhaamouane «. 
Province; These and : other reports in a similar vein, / 

leading to assertions that Korgan Jefferson Donahue was still alive 
and simultaneously a prisoner in either Xhammouane Province or Houa 
Phan Province, Laos and Binh Tri Thien Province, Vietnam, were 
determined by DIA to be ' toricaUcM>j; : ':;-.;. v. •, 

In 1980 the DIA~ Director, Lieutenant General Eugene Tighe, 
initiated an effort which prevented the release of all POW/MIA 
intelligence reports received at that agency after August 1979 . 
While due in part to a concern that the release of such reports; 
night h&zzard any 0. S . PONs still alive in Southeast, this poliqr 
coincided with efforts by some next of kin to have PON/MIA reports, 
released, so they could be entered into military service casualty , 
board case reviews underway, including that cjf Captain Donahue. 
The Defense Department agreed to permit DIA to act as both i n itial 
and appellate review authority over such reports, effectively 
denying their release. Lieutenant Donahue was declared killed in 
action, body not recovered, in February 1981. ■ 

However, these earliest accounts led by 1981 to either funding by 
the U.S. Army's intelligence and Security Command and Rational 
League of 'Families senior officials £or> or involvement by senior 
Defense Department officials, in, covert cross border forays by 
elements of the so-callbd Lao resistance operating from Thailand 
into Laos and may also have involved the so-called Vietnamese 
resistance . Such reports of live Americans in Khm m no uane and 
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•lsMhara **r.det«mined by D1X by l987 to have bm th. rasalt of 
** active measures disinfpnnation p ro gr a m by the state.; security 

r epparatus-of-Laos- aad-Vi4tnam'-vhich-achieved-variou8 -ob jectivesr “ 

including manipulation of the POW/HIA issue; Such hostile 
intelligence efforts had directly targeted the Lao neutralist 
faction as a conduit for the disinformation DIA determined it was 
tfto, neutralist groups and others in Thailand who had been; /and 
tor Conduits for hostile intelligence managed 
disinformation whichevantuallyreacheBprivutoPOW/HIA hunters and 
next of kin* // : ’ >■'/■■/ ?■’’ 

lii 1982; a source reported information about a wartime crash of a : 
C-130; in the area of this loss incident. Human regains were 
reportedly recovered and buried during the war. In 1986 the 
wreckage was located and the tail number determined to be that of 
the C-123K (Case 1340) , : In March 1990, Lao officials reported that 
civilians had recovered human remains from a B-57/6-123 craish site 
loc ated on a karst in the area of this loss incident. - 


• tops •• Michael Bouchard 

; /•/ -X 

On December 19, 1968; Lieutenant coinmiiTirfwr Bouchard r.i 
Robert W. Colyar were the crew in an A-6A launched from the U.S.S. 
Constellation for a night visual bombing run in Laos and under the 
control^ of ; a forward air controller. Their aircraft received a 
direct hit from antiaircraft *f ire while flying at an altitude of 
70Q0 feet. _An ^explosion and flash of fire swept the cockpit area 
crashed, several small explosions occurring on 
to®? 1 j-to ij^act in ah area approximately 600 asters west;, 

of Route ,92 and 55 kilometers southeast of Tchepone, Savaxmakhet 
■Province, 

Plates dropped in the area disclosed one good parachute and beepers 
were heard. However, Lieutenant COlyfcr's beeper signal overrode 
the second probable beeper signal. The last information from 
Commander Bouchard was that he was injured and had second degree 
burns. Contact was established with Ueutenant Colyar who was all 
right on the ground and was; later rescued but did hot know if 
Commander Bouchard had ejected. 

The suspected crash site was surveyed in May 1990 and personal 
artifapte and aircraft parts were located* A witness described : 
having , seen skeletal remains at the sight some years ago. In 
September 1990 the aircraft parts were confined to have come from 
an A-6. A July 1991 crash site survey failed to locate any 
mains* However witnesses were located who described the crash, 
the aircraft braking in half with half of it falling into a river. ■ 
One bo^ was found at the tiae and reportedly buried. Although the 
survey led to a conclusion that/they had located the wreckage of an 
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A-€ ; it was not possible to detennine if the crash site pertain*^ 
tb this incident or that of another aircraft lost in this same 

rarekriy^^- • . ;:r;; _ ;'-7; ••;" ■; ■: v ■*■■.. ; 

Oaring Operation Homecoming, a returnee, CW2 Miller, reported 
having learned through POW notes that Michael BoUpher was a Navy 
Lieutenant at Hoa Lo Prison as late as March 1, 1973. This was the 
only each report with this name and there was no TJ . S'. POW or JflA by 
that naae 7 However;: a 0; S / " lir Force analysis in 1978 asserted 
thi s correlated to Michael Bouchard being alive in Hoa Lo Prison oh 
that date. A DZA review of the Mr Force report concluded the Air 
Porce incorrectly correlated the naae Michael Boucher to Michael 
Bouchard when it correctly correlated to Lieutenant. Jack M. Butcher 
vho was at Hoa Prison from December 1972 until released in March 
1973.; 7 7 ,7.. ; : 7'v7 • 


•Lao*: '7—; -T . r 7 ‘ '7.- Charles 0. Bing • . T'' Tr ' ■ ' 77. 77.-: 

v (1348) 7"V,;7 , 

Charles M. Brownlee 

r ■■■.!: ■ ■ ■' ':;/v ^ :■ 7 * -7: 

Oh t^c 24 , • 19 68 , ;Ma jor Broenlee was the • pilot . of an - F-105D, 
one in a flight of four on a strike mission near the Mu Gia Pass 
between fchaaaouane Province and North Vietnam. 1 . Bis aircraft was 
hit by hostile fire daring a strike on a truck and Major Brownlee 
reported * fire and smoke in coickpit. ••bad...” followed by a garbled 
transmission. The SAR force described seeing -junk in the: air- 
men Major Broimlee ' s aircraft apparently suffered an explosion at 
about the tine hg ejected from his aircraft. His parachute landed 
■in trees within 200 eaters of his aircraft's crash site in double 
canopy dense jungle and aircraft on the scene began receiving 
hostile ground fire. There was no radio contact with or beeper 
from Major Brownlee after his ejection. ' 7 

On the morning of December 25th f rotor wash fron a SIR helicopter 
attempting to recover Major Brownlee iron the trees caused Ms 
parachute to dislodge and fall 70 feet to the ground. Paramedic 
Airman First Class King was lowered fron a BAR helicopter and he 
reported back he'd found the pilot inert in the parachute. .Airnan 
King cut the pilot loose fron his parachute harness and hooked his 
body to a cable which was intended to drag him through brush and 
under a fallen tree for a distance of over 20 feet to reach an open 
area fron which to lift Major Brownlee's body from the crash site. 
With the ; ; body of Major Brownlee ready to be hoisted fron^the 
ground > Airnan King reported receiving enemy fire f . then radioed he 
had been hit by hostile fire and directed the SAR helicopter to 
pull up with enemy forces within 30 feet of him. While being 
hoisted up, the penetrator cable and hoist broke loose and Air m an 
King and Major Brownlee fell ten feet to the ground below as the 
BAR aircraft was receiving hostile automatic weapons fire from the 
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gro un d below . There was a two second em e rgency beeper tan minutes ; 
later but its precise location could not be fixed. Further efforts 
to locate b o th individuals ware hot suc cessf ul. . " • ' 

' : vicwi'i^cafflbar' ; 24th a Vietnam People's Army unit radioed it had shot 
down an . aircraft and the pilot had bailed out. Ground forces later 
reported seeing the pilot bailing out of a reconnaissance aircraft. 
In another report/ a People's Axmy unit described a rescue attest , 
on December 25th in which a helicqpter with someone on a ladder was; 
also shot dbwn and there was a report that an attempt , would be made 
to capture the pilot with no indication if he'd been captured. 
These reports, associated with Xhassnouane Province/ were placed in 
the MIAs files. / -‘V "' r />!: /vj;.'. _ 

Both individuals were declared missing.! Returning D^S. PONs were 
not aware of their precise fate. Several years after Operation 
Homecamihg both were declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 



'.Laos Robert F. Coady 


Mid-morning on January 18, 1967, Captain Cba<^ was the pilot, of . ah 
A-1H, the number two aircraft in a flight of four On a combat 
support mission approximately five miles south-southeast of 
Tchepone, Savaxmakhet Province. His aircraft made a shallow dive 
on a ^target, was hit by hostile fire during the dive, and crashed 
with wings level into a wooded hillside within ten meters of the 
source of the ground fire exploding on impact . Be was not 
-observed to parachute from the aircraft and no- beeper was heard. 

A SAR effort located no evidence ' of him. ~ 

In 1971, Captain Coady's sister viewed a film depicting U.S. PONs 
in North Vietnam during Christmas 1969. She also believed she'd 
seen his picture in. a photo album the U.S. Navy had provided her. 
DIA bias determined that all those in the 1969 film have been 
positively identified and Captain Coady is not In either the film 
or photps prepared of individuals depicted in the movie. 

Upon his early release from prison in 1969, one U.S. PON reported . 
having heard of a PON named either Bill Cody or Cote but never saw 
an individual with that name and could provide ho other information 
about the individual. In 1976 the U.S . Air Force correlated this 
to Robert T. Coady but there is no basis for such a correction and 
no other returnee from North Vietnam ever provided such a name . In 
July 1974 he was declared dead/body hot recovered/ based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

In July 1992 Captain Coady's crash site was investigated by a joint 
. U.S. /Vietnamese team and the team interviewed witnesses concerning 
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the circumstances of the crash. . One source described having 
recovered Coady' e dog tag and other personal artifacts in 1990 
^while-scavenging,~for~metalifit-the~crash-;Site •-^Duritig^aruiy-199 2 + 
personal artifacts and surface wreckage recovered permitted a 
tentative’ correlation of the site to Captain Coady' s aircraft crash 
site • The recovered material also suggested Captain Coady did not 
•'••• emit his .aircraf t 'before : it. crashed . . 


•-LaiosH • : '»Sbus^SXX-’:iK •--"'iKJLcgrr' - 

'• Daniel E. Singleton ! ' : - 
\ .V (1366) ■; : V 

On January 26 , 1969 > Major Utley and First Lieutenant Singleton 
were the. crew in ah’ F-4E, the lead aircraft in a flight of four on 
a strike mission over Savannakhet Province . At 0017 hours , there 
was an explosion On the ground during: a strike on ground targets 
and it w as evident 7 that“Ma jor Utley's aircraft had^ crashed. There 
were no parachutes or beepers, and efforts to contact the crew by 
radio were unsuccessful. , Both airmen were declared missing. 1 

Shortly after the crash, a People's Army Of Vietnam unit reported 
that- an aircraft had -been shot “down on~ January 26th and a "pilot^ 
captured . Later, a. People's kasp unit became more specific when it 
reported that it one of its elements had hit an F-4 on the night of 
the 25th. They found the pilot's collar (sic), the pilot was dead, 
and the aircraft had burned completely. Major Utley's loss 
incident; was the only incident on January 26th and both People's 
Ar my of Vietnam reports appeared to describe the same incident. 
Returning D.S>-POHs did not report the missing airmenTln Captivity. - 
After Operation Homecomi n g, they , were declared dead/body not 
recovered; V 


Laos ■ Larry J. Stevens 
- vv", • (1383) 

On February 14, 1969, Lieutenant JG Stevens was the pilot of an A- 
4C on a night strike mission over Laos. Bis aircraft was hit by 
hostile anti-aircraft fire at an altitude of 10,000 feet. His 
wihgman's aircraft was also damaged but he managed to fly his 
aircraft out over the coast, eject, and was rescued. 

ti.S. aircrews reported two explosions at the time Lieutenant 
Steven 's aircraft whs hit and a : forwarded air controller observed 
his aircraft impact with no parachute observed and ho beeper. 

Returning U.S. POHs were unable to provide any information on the 
eventual fate of Lieutenant Stevens who was declared killed in 
action, body hot recovered, based on a presumptive finding of 
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death. . .. 

POW/MIA activist channels asserting that Lieutenant Stevens w&£ 
alive and in Cambodia. A photograph allegedly showing Lieutenant 
Stevens with two other . American KXAs, Lundy . and Robertson, was 
produced together with opinions of a pathologist and next, of kin 
that the three in the photograph were indeed the missing American 
servicemen.; r The photograph* was later determined bv DIA to be a 
• hoax.' • 


North Vietnam John H; Brucher 

' "•••./ * ■' • (1388) ■; ■■■■-;• /)' 

See Vessev Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


Laos Cristos C. Bogiages, Jr. 

;■ . ; sv; > ;(1W) c . : 

.On March 2,-1969,. Major Bogiages was the pilot of an P-105D, one in 
a flight of two on a strike mission over Laos. Enroute to the 
target area he was diverted to work with a forward air controller 
on another target.' After dropping his bombs oh storage buildings 
and wooden crates outside them in Xieng Khouang Province, Major 
Bogiages made strafing passes on the same target. Major Bogiages 
made a~ .normal recovery from his second strafing pass but then 
entered into a steep right hand turn and crashed oh a small ridge 
approximately one kilometers south of, the target. : f " The- burning 
wreckage was~ widely spread over a 500 meter area and the aircraft's 
drag chute was located 600 feet from the wreckage. Those on the 
scene did not believe the pilot had survived the crash. Major 
Bogiages was not seen to eject prior to the crash and there was no 
beeper . The forward air controller was hit by hostile ground fire 
while flying over the area. 

On October 27, 1969, a ground search party entered the site and 
recovered a piece of material and left boot but no remains or 
survival gear. The material showed evidence of being subjected to 
high temperature. based on fused portions of nylon which was also 
cut in several places.. The boot was cut in the back, all laces 
were gone and the boot tongue was cut full . length by a sharp 
object. It was believed the items were removed from a badly 
injured aviator. The material was initially believed to be a 
portion of the pilot's G-suit but was later found to be a portion 
of a : deployment bag. ;v 

Major Bogiages name was passed to North Vietnamese officials late 
1970 and U.S. officials were told through a private activist group, 
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COLIAPAM, that Major Bogiages had never been detained in Vietnam. 
He was. initially listed as missing in action. Alter Operation 
Homecoming he was declared dead/body not recovered, based on a 
Toesitt!^ ; -7 ■ - : r ;. ■ ™ 

In November 1982 a hearsay report was received about a M.05 chash 
near Phone Savan in which the pilot was killed and buried nearby* 
In April 1986 another report was received about a June 1969 crash 
of an P-105. The Pathet . Lao ordered local villagers to bury the 
badly burned body of an American ’idiof fell but of the aircraft 
before it crashed. In August 1988, a report was received about a 
May 1969 brash of an F-105 , one of two bombing a target. The 
aircraft crashed while pulling off the target. One badly burned 
body was seen in the wreckage. In January 1989, additional hearsay 
information about a wartime crash in which two crewmen reportedly 
died. These reports might have pertained . to one of several 

incidents and were placed in the files of each loss. In April 1991 
a g.S. citizen fared a list of MIA to JCRC which had been 
originated :by_; a reaident_of ^Thailand Major B^iage8_ ( name:;wM^^^ 
the list but the p^T>^*g of the list was unclear. 

South Vietnam John T. McDonnell 

~ ■ ■ ' . ' : ■ ■; 

isea Vessev 135 Discrepancy ; 


Laos , •' ■ ' ‘ .Carter P*' Inna ■ '27- 

On March 10, ISi 6 9, Lieutenant Colonel Luna and Captain Aldis P. 
Rutyna were in one of a flight of two P-4D aircraft oh a combat 
mission over Laos. Their aircraft was hit by hostile ground fire 
while over the Route 9112/9116 road junction. The JCRC currently 
carries them as lost over Savaxmakhet Province and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency carries them as lost ever Khamabuane Province. 

Both crewmen ejected and landed safely. Both were in voice contact 
with search and rescue aircraft and reporting enemy ground fire 
close to their position. Communications was lost with Lieutenant 
Colonel Luna one hou* later . The two crewmen landed on top of 
enemy forces and for the next two hou», Captain Rutyna served as 
a forward air controller calling in airstrikes on surrounding 
hostile forces; Captain Rutyna was rescued at that point, three 
.hours after his shoot down. 

Lieutenant Colonel Luha was not seen alive in the northern 
Vietnamese prison system. He was initially declared missing and in 
August 1975 was declared dead/body not recovered. 
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, Laos •• David Dinah ’ 

; • (1408) ( . 

to^March-ny- 19 69 j~. Pim^IdsrateMh^^^ lwl£e 
105, qne>of two aircraft in a flight on a strike mission over xieng 
Khouang, Province in northern Laos. On his second staffing run over 
the ,^ sret ' ^*?teriant Dinan radioed he believed he was hit and his 
cockpit. was filling with, smoke. Be was able to eject from his 
. :,*l*cr§£$ the crewman ...of another aircraft bn the scene reported *. 

Lieutenant Dinan had waved to him from his parachute. A forward 
air controller Observed his parachute enter the jungle and heard a 
beeper but was unable to establish either voice contact or a visual 
sighting, of him once be had landed. 

Approximately one hour later his parachute was located in tall 
trees * ; A pararescue specialist was lowered and reported . Lieutenant 
pinan was killed j the parachute had shredded when it went into the 
tall trees on a hillside slojpe and the pilot's body had been 
dispgw^red;., ^ Dinan Ib body: could not be recovered-diie to- 

darkness and the hazardous location of his landing area. In March 
1969 Lieutenant Dinan was declared dead/body not recovered; 

in May 1983 , the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received a. report 
;;jBrash. :t! -of:„;;a.,,; JtJ. S. iiaircraf t_ in/the „ area : where J 
Lieutenant Dinan was lost. The pilot was reportedly captured after 
landing. This report was placed in Lieutenant Dinan' s file due to 
the coincidence of time and location in the report. 


l*os ■ '''V ; '.Frederick W. Bess ' 

w' -.J'v-xV. V'.. : 

On March 29, .1969, First Lieutenant Hess and Captain William J. 
Popendorf were the crew in an P-4D on ah herbicidal spray mission 
in the Ban Laboy area of Khammouane Province. At ah altitude of 
200 feet and at: a possible air speed of 500 knots there was ah' 
explosion in the left rear of the aircraft . Their aircraft went 
into a shallow climb and at 500-600 feet it began to roll to the 
left and then crashed in the area of Route 915. There were no 
chute or beepers . However, Captain Popendorf then radioed that he 
was alive bn the ground With a broken arm and right leg. Be was 
subsequently rescued. 

Captain Popendorf reported that he heard Lieutenant Hess eject 
prior to his own ejection from the aircraft. Captain Popendorf 's 
parachute was not fully deployed when he landed but had been 
shagged in a tree. Lieutenant Bess was declared missing in action. 

In 1972 the Defense Attache Office in Vientiane, Laos, forwarded 
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the results of the Exploitation Team (Project 5310-03-B) 
interrogation of a People's tods? of Vietnam soldier describing the 
April-or Hay ~19 7 O ahoot . down of .ah. alrcraf t„oyer. the;Binh..Tram 
31. area: of operation. There was a parachute: and seat and in the 
aircraft's wreckage. This report was placed in Lieutenant Hess f 
file due, to the similarity in loss location. 

Returning U.S. POWs had no information on Lieutenant Hess ' precise 
fate. In Hay 1979 he was declared killed in action; body not 
recovered, based on a presus^tiye finding of death. 

In February 1984 the Joint Casualty Resolution Center in Thailand 
reported information from a private U.S. citizen in Thailand. The 
source asserted that the Lao "resistance? had recovered artifacts 
from Seno District, Savaxwakhet Province,, including a skull and 
ring and associated this material with Lieutenant Hess. • > t 


South Vietnam William C . Pierson, III 

On April 13, 1969, Warrant Officer Pierson and Captain Alvie J. 
Ledford were crewmen - on an AH-1G aircraft -making -an attack run on 
an enemy: gun position While at ah 

approximate; altitude of 500 feet and in a 45 degree dive, an 
accompanying aircraft pilot saw their aircraft hit by. hostile 
ground fire. Be also described seeing the pilot * s com p a r tment 
separate from the aircraft and disintegrate as it fell. Both 
crewmen were initially reported missing in action. : - 

Captain Ledford f s remains :•* were : recovered on April 20, 1969.: 
Warrant Officer Pierson was declared dead/body not recovered, in 
October 1978. 0.25. FOWs returned alive during Operation Homecoming 
were unable to provide any information on the fete of Warrant 
Officer Pierson. 


South Vietnam Charles V. Hewton 

■ Charles 7. Prevedel ; 

' Douglas B. Dahill , . 

(1428) V- : ■ ../ / 

See Vesgev 135 Discrepancy Ca.es for case summary. 


Cambodia . .Jerry K. •. Shriver . • 

On April 24, 1969, Sergeant First Claes Shriver was a .aeaber of the 
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5th Special Forces Group Command and Control South with a 25 nan 
Vietnamese/U.S . *e< onnaissanc#; cojitrol in a covert cross border 
operation into Cambodia. . While 23 kilometers southeast of jjamot, 

. KamponglChainLProvihce f ..the»platopn-en9aged..h68tile forces .^Be was- 
last seen running. into woods near his platoon's; helicopter landing 
sons;/ Vietnamese voices were; later heard stated that one American 
was in the process of being captured.;- He was initially declared 
missing in action. The area of his loss was later struck by a B^52 
strike.’. •;>. •■■■, • 

in June 1970 a recovery team landed at the site of the platoon 
ambush and recovered- the remains of two Vietnamese and another 
American platoon member* Their remains were found lying on the 
ground and had not been buried. ; 

Sergeant Shriver was initially declared missing in action ahd after 
the 'end of hostilities was declared dead/body not recovered. 
Returning U is. POWs were unable to provide any inf ormatioh on his 

' fate.:'. -. '/■ v . • • • v 


Laos • ’ william J. Brashear 1 
Henry XI 

On Hay 8, 1969, Major Brashear and Lieutenant Hundt departed Cam 
Ranh Bay, South Vietnam, in one of a flight of four F4C aircraft on 
a mission over Laos. Their aircraft was hit by hostile fire while 
over the target area near Chavane Airfield, Saravane Province. One 
parachute was seen to have deployed and a second floated. A search 
and rescue helicopter reported voice contact^with one survivor but 
could act identify him. The survivor reported he was badly burned ~ 
and had an injured leg. One member of theSAR flight identified 
the. voice as that of Major Brashear. 

Heither individual was identified alive in the northern Vietnamese . 
prison system and neither of their remains have been repatriated. 
Both individuals were initially declared missing. Lieutenant Mundt 
was declared dead/body not recovered, in February 1979. Major 
Brashear was also declared dead/body not recov er ed. 

In 1972 a People's Army of Vietnam defector reported observing a! 
0.S. POW at the site where Major Brashear 's aircraft was lost. Be 
also reported he heard the POT was an F-105 pilot and a major. 


Laos Virgil 6 . Stewart 

:V- ; '-V- ; v .y‘ 

On May 17, 1969, First Lieutenant Stewart Was the pilot of an F-4p 
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in the area of the Hn Gin Pass, Hhaaaouane Province, Laos, when his 
Aircraft sustained battle damage. He ejected from hie aircraft and : 
-geported^tP-ze«ctteg»^-that^he-was on~-the- ground 
end leg. Itescue forces had a visual sighting of him and short 
beepers , A hostile gun position Was located south of his position 
and it was attacked by SIR forces. :: A pararesciie specialist later 
landed in the area and found him dead. ^ Hostile groundfire 
prevented recovery of his body. Be was declared killed in action, 
bodynot recovered, inMay 1969 : YC ■ yyy v 

In 1978 1 the Defense Intelligence Agency reevaluated a r December 
1972 report from the Defense Attache Office* Vientiane , prepared bv 
the Air Force member ; (Project 5800-09-05)/; of the Attache's 
Exploitation Teas. One of the items reported lay' the source of the 1 
report was that an ; ?-4H had crashed circa Kay 1969 and it was 
assumed the pilot had been rescued. This report was reevaluated to 
be a possible correlation to one of several losses in the area of 
the cr as h* one of wh ich was Lieutenant Steward f s loss incident. 


Laos' . James W. Grace 

__ _ (1455) _ 

On June 14 f 196 9> Captain Grace and First Lieutenant Wayxw J. . Karas 
were the crew in an F-4D on a boob' damage assessment mission over 
Savannakhet Province. Thtir aircraft was hit by hostile groimd 
fire while assessing damage to a bridge and was able to fly 85 
kilometers east-northeast before both crewmen were f orced to eject . 
They parachuted safely from their aircraft and search personnel 
were in contact with them i The- two crewmen landed approximately 

• 100 nete«*apm;ei*d--w^;S<w/rfc?ovs r ^ 

However; during their recovery , the rotor blade on the helicopter 
recovering Captain Grace hit a tree and this caused Captain Grace 
to fall from the jungle penetrator on which he was seated. He fell 
300-500 feet to the ground and efforts to locate him there were 
unsuccessful. Friendly units searched the area during August 1969- 
June: 1970 but found no evidence of him. • Lieutenant Haras was 
recoveredt safely. . 

Returning U.S. FOSS had no information on Captain Grace's precise 
fate, in June 1976,: Captain Grace was declared killed in action, 
■body not recovered;. ■ 


South Vietnam 


Donald L. Sparks 
V (1456) 


for case summary. 
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Laoi 


Patrick x. Fallon 
(l«3> : 


' ( ?.^ ,0 J - < 4f cr>ft «*<* departed sakhon Phaaca'jui tas? 

'ssgs££!i£*& 

xnay rewrtad friendly forces were two and a half -n-- --?-■■ ■ 

£ hi. location and 'advised hi* toW L mt dS^S^Sf 
••■ Colon * 1 ?allon *m observed sur ro unded by ho5 tile\o^S! ^ 

S^SffiS&SESffi'S® SSA "« s rS.S^ 

gw^site*: 1 f in ’ a “ de ^ locate villagers who night know of the 

Retnrntoff n.S. POTs lwd no inforaation on eolonel! Fallon's precise 

rate, in Auguat 1979 he was declared dead/bodv not 

Used on a preemptive finding of death. ueaG/Boay aot “covered, 


Laos 


Peter x . Pike 
Paul L. Bannon 
(1465) 


On July 12,. 1969, Major Bannon and First Lieutenant Pik** wnro + k& 
^ich departed Cbon AifuaTttKd^ H.SS 
ai "* i J on over laps, While over Rumania. n ” olff 
Lieutenant Pike radioed that ha was trying to fiSVholTir?Ki 
cOou^s because their target a*« was ™S£bl$ d^to ££w£th£ 
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conditions arid lie was going to now to another area . Their radio 
transmission suddenly stuped in mid-sentence .at the same time 
their , radar signal . disappeared. The area in iddch the crew was" 

-flying -at-tthe’ time -ims-motmtainous-terrain-with~aottttairi“tdris"'t'6“ 

.4500 feet and peaks in the area to 5830 feet; v a limited aerial 
search of the area failed to, locate any evidence of the missing 

-'crew* •;/ V •■v. : v' •• 

In December 1970 , the Swedish Government provided D.S. officials 
with a list of 207 names of American POWs and HIAs. Major Bannon's 
name Was annotated that he was never captured in Worth Vie tnam . 

Returning D.S. PCWs had no information on the eventual fate of the 
crew. Lieutenant Pike: and Major Bannon were declared killed in 
action; body not recovered, : baaed on a presumptive finding of 
death, in May 1974 and: January 1979 respectively; , 


In late: 1979, JCRC received information from an ethnic Lao resident 
•':% Thailand involved i n sel f described Lao resistance activities'. - 
Be reported that his 'element had captured a Pathet Lao guard from 
a cave prison in Khammouane Province to which .18 0.8. PO Ms had been 
transferred from Xieng Khouang; Province in March 1979 ." The senior 
prisoner was described as Colonel Paul :who was said to have been 
the pilot of a Porter aircraft sho t down over the Plain of Jars iri 
Xieng Khouang Province in 1971. .‘iri^aT separate letter to another 
individual,: the source identified the - senior POM « Paiul W. 
Kercland. CIA was reportedly unable to corroborate the report, 
believed associated with the claimed presence of U.S* PONs in the 
area of Mhommarath in 1981. • , In June 1981, this incident was 
briefed by the DIA Director and his staff to the House Sub- 
committee on Asian arid Pacific Affairs which -time the DIA said that 
the Mhommarath jpeport had developed into "a complex and sensitive 

'Mtter. : ";-''V'-'v'-^^ 


In April 1986, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received 
information about aircraft wreckage on the ground in the area of 
this loss incident. Other crash reports were deceived during 
December, 1988-Angust 1989 which might correlate to this loss 
incident.' • 
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.■■•1*08 ;•••; Roger D; Eelvig 

,5^, (1488) :: - :;.y • v.' 

-^Septaa^-ll^49697“Eelwig t and-£eUow-ps4D~ 

Stearns departed Da Nang, South Vietnam, on a visual rec onnai ssance 
flight over SavannaJchet Province > Laos. After oullina low off 
their target > fuel was observed to be streaming from the top and 
bottom of; Itheir aircraft '• Swings. A small flash occurred on the 
left .wing, and their aircraft rolled to the right and was almost 
completely inverted when it crashed into the ground in a streak bed 
several hundred feet beyond the target, exploding into a fireball 
on inpact.;,; Ihe tine froa pull out to crash "was estimated to be 
approximately five seconds, the canopy was seen still in place on 
the aircraft when it crashed, and ho parachutes deployed, The two 
crewmen were declared missing. •; , • v • - 


Reports from others on the scene described part of a parachute in 
a tree heside thewreckage, an apparently deflated life’ raft to the 
the stream bed/ and other badly torn .parachute -parts 75 ~ 
meters north of the wreckage. There was ho sign of any survivors. 
There were intermittent beepers in the area for the next two hours, 
but in . no apparent order to. the signals , and there was no voice 
transmission. v;V- 


Returning P.S. POWs^ had ho :lhf oanatl^ 

and- after the : start of Operation Homecoming they were dec la red 
*”ied i& action, body not recovered, • based on a presumptive 
finding of death. ■ 

In October 1984, the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received 
-crash site information from a refugee in Thailand who provided the 
tail number of an F-4 aircraft which correlated tb the ?«4b' s tail 
number involved; in this incident. v In March 1989 the site was 
surveyed,' by, a joint team in Kay 1S90 a data plate from bhe aircraft 
was recovered together with an identity card and h uman r emains of 
Roger H.: Stearns. Roger Helwig remains unaccounted for. 


Gray D. Warren 
leil S. Bynum 

(xsos)..' •••, 

On October 25, 1969, First Lieutenant Bynum and Captain Warren were 
the crew in ah F-4D on a forward air control mission over 
Khammouane Province; A bulldozer was sighted in the tkfget area 
and they made two passes over the bulldozer . While oh their thir d 
few angle the bulldozer with a ' 

pckl of high explosive rockets and then their aircraft was observed 

to impact on the ground and approximately 100 meters north of the 
bulldozer,, exploding into a large fireball. The wreckage of their 
aircraft m spread over a 400 meter area. The area of impact was 
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b°dy vm buried ini a river bank which later eroded la floodinn 
washing away the area where hi* body had beea burle d. °° d “ “®' 


Laos 


Benjamin F. Danielson 

( 1535 * 


s » “65* Captain ta^elson va* flying an F4C from Can 
South Vietnam# on an interdiction mission over Laos* His 
by ^ hosUle groundfire vhile high angle boob 
delivery into an area . of up, through 75am anti-aircra£t fire in a 

Forth Vietnamese border. Be and bis 
co-pilot ejected and landed close together in Khaaaouane Province 
*121’ _Captain Danielson and his co-pilot were separated by a 
stream but eere in contact with one another until becenber 6 On 
that date the co-pilot heard the sound of to mV 

P«?y scouring the arsa where Captain Danielson was 
v located* -The Tco-pilot^ theh~hiard: weapons firing; a screah from the 
area 'where Captain Danielson was hiding andean silence. Shexe 
; waj no further radio transmission fracaptain Danielson* She^ 

• pilot vap rescued the following day , 

Captain Danielson Was not ^ in the northern Vietnamese ~ 

S r -5/!L2?— ! >• — ^ .i^pia^-declar^ declared 

dead/body not recovered in June 1976. 


Laos 


Bruce C. Fryar 
(1542) :.p 


On January 2# 1970# Captains Fryar and Hicholas G, Brooks were tie 
crew of an A-6A from the U.S.S. Ranger# one in a flight of two on 
a late afternoon strike mission over the Mu Gia Pas in Khammonane 
Province. A forward air controller saw an orange flash followed bv 

emftoTilS f £ V*** **”“**• *>»* forward aS 

*«w two deploy*! paxachntM and 
ejection seats. Two beeper* wars heard on guard frequency and 
thaw was a weak voice tranaaiseiqn which was unintelligible. 

A paxawsote specialist was lowered to the site of one parachute 
■ aaA . .Ufebeae^ body he identified later through a photograph 
m that of Captain Fryar. Rhile. attempting to hoei^his bodyenS 
a cable to reeove it, the parawacue apeciaUet reported Captain 
Fryar a body was limp, hie head bad turned 360 degrees ea if hi* 
new was broken, and bis legs yew beat up behind his hsad. 
Hostile ground fire forced the SIR force to withdraw and the effort 
*“ **5°rarily suspended. The SAX force wturned on June 3, 1970 
and captain Fryar and hit parachute wew gone.. There was an 
electronic beeper that morning but no pattern to its transmission 
ray BAR effort was continued until suspended January 7th. 
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Sdioedi? had captured *Mie*iai£4d tSt°^/ 1#tllaB J mlt l*os 
second. The pilot was »m>rw **s tumble to get the 

il?S; i« action. Returning 

SenttSed. 1 * 62 Ca * >ttt ** Bt0 ^“ ^ leBato s *«*® repatriated • and 

'■SfflfiS.ffl rented K^o52Sd U ^, >*doived. 

*?d&a£ 

.toy r a9M>.a-Jeint ^*^^&S^^W,l»^ato*yVS- 
the interviei of eteaffi *TSt£5W.JS **** led to ' 
wore recovered »**er ^e lnr??«.,! ****•« of two crw^) . 

crater r^fteJ^ilntteaadldttH^l ^od in an ad jacenthSh 
one flight - suit andrther *11 ° £ t "°. ,raw iyal teste, 

«c*yatid we believed »*«: site 


north Vietnam ' BoUyG.Bell ; ■? 

'. &*?oryX. hadereon ; 
yuiie* 0 ; Pruett 
Leonard C. Leaser : _'^ ■■■ : ' V, 

• ■.:!• J ii ■[■: X v. ■-._■ V;-. .. ■ ••.>:.^' '!-. 

.;■ v ; . • : :. : ;v' \-;(i 552 ) . yy:';; -y yyy ; ; : ; : 

figstsssi ^nsKEnss: 

There was a fireball ijtssile which hit the HH- 53 B 

hundreds of* mEfiS' S* iSt W 

explosion but there «-~^r nSLeW.f * 0 ,# ®“ d b ^P« after the 
covering the ■ sab m ff nr i P^® -hntes seen iy other SAR aircraiMi 

killed LamS'teaofS^J* ha2<^ ™ d£ES3 

O.s. sows had no ljSraaUon^thete'p^.i^ 1 ^ 9 . 70 ' R#tninla » 

1 « 8 il T i^^ aa "‘"“ad WlUan Sutton's Identity card 
identified as those oMfiiiia* ^ttS 16 *.* *&* ,*lah Province it 
to be of ltoll y T*u. Sutt “ 1, tt * ******* ware determined 
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. South Vlft tnuw 


Cazy B . Scnll 
(1572) 


saggy »5 aigacaBBBsz^ae t e for case ■ imut . 


Laos 


Dennis G. Pugh 

■; (1573) 


Pugh were the am fo h «nd Fli»t Lieutenant 

Province; ihey were hit bv hos t Lh Fa TmJ rSfiS * ?“ *•»“■»<»«» 
their aircraft in an «3**ed <«■ 
hu Gia Pass. Airborne seariaenH^SSr* 5 kiloBeter * south of the 
with both of establiahed content 

to darkness. - Ihe. hart day sen far™** recover them due 

Lieutenant Pugh ¥hOTmortadtblt^LnS^!^ boi ***•& with 

bn his position and he then^hoid*yL2!? S® forces place ordnance 
Mdio,: « hi« 

shots being fired, followed bv «n JS* 522^ *7 15 to 50 

position ^h^ reghetteda^ l 1 ^ eJJggg 


eoaS^f^TOi^sMirl^^ "fran*?? and reported hearing the 

which he Sfter 

ST“ ** «• SSLSSi'ti rf^SSSff&St; 

*** yatMl fat* ot 

i recovered, based; on V *ody i>ot 

describiig^thi Scot ^doS'pt *^«Sct^ < jJ # Siai .'•£?> 
reacued and one was taken • which one pilot was 

possibly correlate to this loss < n * i h S^ 07 ^ _ wa8 believed; to 

the SAR pilots beli^li.Sy^^g Captain Rash and 


Laos 


. Richard L. Ayers 
Robert B. Ransch 
; ; V ; (1596) 


Captain Rausch departed Tan'son Nhnt^jS^iS^ °* to j°r Ayers and 
reconnaissance along the Base, Saigon to conduct , 

South Vietnam as veil ,on ? '**P“»tiag.. Horth and 

Laos. TbiTrefuZl* X mtf^SFaESSf Province, 

.“** H»;£Sw£ f£^3S: 
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aircraft ’wwpass.* £?“* *5?' 

.'sssssfeis^t^p® 

S>S2i, ■“• ■*“$ ?&^&i2rgfcg- 
SSSi’iS jiSfc?a&^ssj“ "ftg* 77 

aircraft were P-4 and the coarSa^w *ha 

vara found in <«e °* “• crenBaa 

aircraft, an ro-4criS .i.nwT?!?* 9 ^ ®» Pilot of the fourth 

..(one)-pllot- ]tillad . '■ uau ya ^•gpia e Aeay forcaa only repo rted 


South Vietnam 


*»9W» 1. Mhaeler 

„:-V.-:-, (1598)-— r- 


**• a»aoy 135 DiacrQpaneg .Q Mfl&f or caao ■— y 


Laos 


Cbarlaa S. Howler 
(1600) 


pSS^ph f wB XtSSad^r*m^n^r nt * n “ t 0,10,181 Rowl ^» 

BS o^i^*4o& ^b^^rtu« , 2 da 

S'&JS^ 

account nunber of LTC Charli^Kvie? ttTa^af?a“iui*iS? 
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Canbodia 


v Dale W. Richardson 
Rodney D. Price/ Jr. 

Ewryan D. Price 
*rr- Robert M.7Todttg“'"r 


,(16101 

”**"T o^Hemot City, toe ft Prime Kd ^JSteWJSS 

1^73jj?J u ^®®^®P ei:a tionHanecoiBlng7 , *'torMS e 5uMS££® 

wounded in the right tide sad left Isa eTw,. tSSf J“?“ 

Sr ■SRSS»4sir“ "r &>■ iSs .‘Jxx iffis 

ssS.^ Vy 5j^« .5' sss 

sS /^' 22 < 1 “ CJ?rib * d tv-Capt^alji r S: :«I^, • :.. 

$8S^$S3S*SS?{sih:, ? i>« t£TS 

22J?*? 1 .« WlMa mb then to Jmi tod wScUdfcTMS 

;S*Wi?s«£a'rMS 

individual imprisoned at their camp. This identifier f -< m ii? e.*^® 
reclaeaification of Price fm SSing in .S 4 *° “ 

Specialist Griffin and Captain Richardaon eere last seen »n TO 
after their crash and prior to the capture of Captain Touno and th* 

gwa sssn^rl? srSS 

•nen^ forces and wa« then hit by hostile fire A??* ^L?:* 1 Bt 

After the and of hoatilitiee," ell unaccounted for l m • 

eventually declared dead/hody not recovered? Cre " B “ 
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South Vietnam 


tarry 45. Klee 
Refugio. T. Terran 
r';' (1613) 


On May 6, 1970, Private First Claes Kier and Private First 
Terrw were at a fire support base in Quwg SSviaS^^SS! '■ 
St^^ 8 ^ r k aa u““ ,r 4t ? ,dc “ d anScby 

HaoaS Va f **ii *7 4 rocket propelled grenade . 

SSoh? ilS ™?d r^ Uon <2?® I*?* 64 11,10 their^sittSTwhich 

?^XL £i f®. “? bu »«4- , After the attack Terran could not be 
«?S^! d ' 5*2; ' ,2* ? separate location, could notTbe located 

dec ^ mi9d *» #ction ' *#:«*' 

“yytcdiy **over» d”iS : 

ov er to a U.S. representative in Hanoi. The fradmfintji am 
cu rrently undergoing ana lysis. . 1 ;• •■ , • , 


South 'Vietnam''''. ' • . Alan R. Stent V ' ‘‘".'P; 

■_. "■, "•, "EricBabertii' •'ll'"' • ■„ ■ : 

~ ■ " fi 6 !9) .r-p— - —• r ■; 

tneir aircraft while in the target area. Their ilie™.* T..T 1 
obaerved to crash, into a ridge line during a dive, 

SotW-V /* W n ® 006 «3«ct, no parachutes and heard hb bea r e r s 
Another P-4 on the scene and with a clear vie^f thY^Sh 
reported the aircraft exploded on imaOtvitt^ 
munitions on boiaxd and the resultant wreckage was nor* t omr ■ .nn 

mT ^TbtcSdT " <lS 8 ^ “d rescue^fforton to^Uth Jnd 
latni to Include a. gro un d team on the 14th Vm<- +k JL 

evidence that anyone had survived the incidtot. ao 

n°c^ SS 6 ?.!! 6 ^ initially reported missing in action. Returning 

1973 bSth h !f r “ 0 i'f, 05 ® 441 "® on their precise fate, in November 
1973 uotai were declared dead/body not recoverert i».»i Tr. 
presumptive finding of death. ■ * recovered, based on a 
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Joe* H. Eozo 
Robert V. Phillips 
Joe p, Pederson 
<X639) 


Se * SSam. 135 Dlaereoanffp f - 1rr • BaaBazy< 


Laos 


Donald B. Eloodvorth 
James W. Reed 

(1650) 


, Khouang -Province- to -provide •eeort~ to j^li « £ ' Xi S 9 * 
goiwhip located * trade on Kmtn rJ? ff^f 9 3 u “ hi P* ®»e 

■• .^j&ssssi® ra =ss 1 ,'s“r i “« “ •*«■>* 

^ c ^”s^ i sr' t ^£ , t s,*s 1 a tS'ss"- 5 - ra » 

*Jt«r Citation ^^"‘SSlS'Si 

recovered, based on a preemptive finding of death; /Boay not 

mmiifii: 

the source heard froa * Pathet Lao stedi^ltecSielS ew ^ 
crewaan wra killedin the crash. “““sa tecnnician that two 

i^idMt ieV to 1973*thrto? 0 i«?^ fe associated with this loss 
: S; sSw T? ^ l9 ^ tion ^ peaa f orwcdnd information from 

J*£Sd “ ******* crash . aid tV & 

oocarrad -in 19S9 near Nong Tang cave. While it was initially 
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• pertain to this loss incident , D 1 A reevaluated 

it aftexr ^Operation Homecoming and concluded it night pertain to the 

- losB-incident of-a -retnniw7"Charles“Reiss“~“ ¥ ^ — - 

1^1986 the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received a reoort 

5*E_ a of **• i6.“SSdit^ 

£ 5255 *^ 1 ; * 3 ?*?? JCRC/Lao teas visited the area of this loss 

incident and was told a Lao national had remains to turn over . - She 
•outce could not be located' at that tlie. In JulfmiTioint 
Instigated the site and in December 1991 another joint teas 


South Vietnam 

See gesp.ey .135 Discrepanc y’ Casas ,f or . ea«p 


Bernard ft. Plassmmr 
^ - (1660) 


'' *’V • ; 'V •' 

tao » 

' David A. Davidson 

’T’V ~ ~ " “ " (1663) ' 

Hi D. 8. /Vietnamese reconnaissance team 

dMignattri tom Fer-de-Laace fro® the 5th Special ForeeTGronS 
M0r ? h flronp * n 9«8«J hostilef orces to thdm 
rS2-^ P ^ ati0 “iv. at,a 111 Sawvan Province. The AasistantTean 
■ ndlofld to an Aiicnf t ovtdiud that th. 

Sjnn ,I*«dnr had b*S. hit by hodtil. IldS^d^S^t fcUK* 
thnu t !! ?i W a f EW ^vinsrho* t U. ground fire fron three aides, and 

aSo^i'iTfcSa h ??” Al ^‘4 ®4 : ' *”**«“* ®«na Leader then 
radi oed _Ivebe«nhit- and in the worn eay.* Several oxoahs 
*ere beard over the circuit and then the radio ventai^t.^" 

'**9- P*****! 1 **? »a" b a» later deacribed how Staff Sergeant Oavldeon 
»a talllL* after ehich Sebgeemt Gahraan 

6aa»»*n and Davidson vere declared 
la-action. _ Ketarnlng O.S . POTe had no infoaaation on their 
, * **** ,*£ter Operation Hcawrcnmtng they were declared 
dead/body net recovered, : baisd on a presurqptiveifinding of death. 
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ta0B Joseph Lv chestnut "V 

•SirsS 

«* <ta. Li ^ b^?'KT?J?.g ng??. r to “• “»>»« 

ChestauvS CMsh^ThalStS*^ *?“ “ ttod **• ®»« of Major 

» ag«j^^!^ f5 agaggS!a^sgK 


Returning U. S • POWs wre unable to provide anv (nf nr mat tnn 
. n0 / ??®® vere ^' *M*d on a presumptive finding of death; - .* 
S«^tSl n ,, ?Sf Prided- la&raatl™' oni^^' n^' 

, ■ 5 ■ » tflOniiy u 1971* • The aircraft wan i&i.d ~ to' hnv* " iua 4 > 
down;: and the pilot buried. ^oSer^iitiall^ clSrJd^he h^S 
f rom^at! 1 % ac) aiowledged his* information cane 

lf?L * “■** Of the Votmd 

later introduced a eource with hearsay information about thecrash? 


South Vietnam 


Xtonglaa F • Strait 

(1668) : /... ; • 


®°o &BSSZ 135 Discrepant »««« fa 

case summary. 


North Vietnam 


■:'■■■: #**U X. Height 

William w. Bancroft, Jr. 
( 1675 ) 


SuidT'ttrtoht' 5212' Uauteo “*t Bancroft and his pilot, Major 
^ “SH '•ooonaiasance mission ©uer Ha 

a h^ 1 ^li l ^. ra 5 t ..i * Bdd>nl ?i *^lodod while approximately 500 
fSlloJSfii 2? .if 0004 ' ““““9 tail first into^Se ground, 
hniperT J* 11 conw,lia 9 «*plotion. Share were no dntei« 

Lieutenant . Bancroft and Major Wright eere initially reported 

hmsDIZ 2 - sum 32|l . Page . 88 


JnttH c»ang*ci to killed, in action, body not 
HoMConing. RetnmiagO.S. POHe did 

vEt^ S ?pri^ tte 


Laos 


Oma 6« Skinner 
Ali en Duckett 
( 1683 ) 


“** Dockett departed -Thailand in an 
anl^ *** eontr ? 1 tnpport to a B-57 aircraft 

engaged in an air strike on tracks in an area nine kilometer* 
W ®^epone in Savannakhet Province, Laos. BwTaSSSt 
^SSZ!^. itB , Bl ? <l i 0n ^ i1a in * cka 9e «as located in the 

net ” a ,ottt h ° f *° ate »• »* 


cre w of the B-57G w^iIm domed daring thie nieeion bit the 
crewmen were rescued. The crew of the B»57G riuptwi if uri 

found i cM® a i?fi?'? ij |i ah -Air 'vFojeo®"' IxiqiUjc^- ' 

; ^SSkS 

^ the B-57G 

*•*«•« aircraft located the 0-2 wreckage on December 
•ite ?d ta‘^MenL I, Si! eh,lt * **» « tree near thTcrash 

£ d"&?SK ^,“ U# cwt ' ct ^ someone but was unable 

CaSSJSl *“• to confix* the erev survived into 

»^ar^ U “ wr ® , daclM ® d 

Sa^f^!? 1 ^. 19 ?!. 1 ?® of the 0-2 ecash site was surveyed by 
2* %££*£ V^. R ^ , ? lntj f a c “ter and there was no evidence of 
M^awffl fMdSTc^SSV ^ area waa described ae a w.ll 


Laos 


Alhio L, Lundy, Jr* 

1685 );, ,■'■)■> 


l970 « Hajor Lundy was the lead A-1B aircraft in a 
or three medical evacuation 
helicopters. fhe nedevac lir America helicopters had made a pick 
np fra the Ban Ban Valley in eastern Xiang Khonang Province. 
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w« an appaxentlynornal to (ire aad there 

pilot re^rted aomeon^/lta Africa 

but that could not be confirmd" £t 

of >1000 feet the Barachut^h ^? . . g?*? 7 ”' at «h altitude 

fSi<S2 3 S,. d “ slJ ^ ^ 00 °“ i^tto^n?!.;* 

followed the parachute to th* ground and coSSd it *.£Jgg£ 

*«* *th if 

5& dr*^ o f fTtJ 

Over the past two years thera h*tm ** 'L^- V' •• ?•’'■’ 

.llajo r Lundywa«all^e^ii^^. ( f^~^ 1 n i!^ s 5 0 *f^ >c, ^! : *' <UB ® ,rtin 9 

countrie. to itclude-Laoe, 

specified. Ho hard erideace^a^urfaced ISiJ?-? 1 * “° i^ootlon 
hicdowning and vaa alive af tort.w ««<?«.*• luB ?7 euruived 
depicting Ma jor^Lunfr titt *U ««U7 
, Caial »^-»::tP 19-90, W8 determined by 


Laos 


Pack G. 
(1686) 


Captain Bonkar contact his*£ £ire ? ad cxiBhed. 

Til a55 

three minute. after UrSS? trS.aion^SfSe^iS^SSt^ 

■j8g» 

iSK^tS body 1 rSlltl C Stt 1 SoS^rS <1 fh ad B “ JE£ « rtd * >®<1 
^S^ifSn,St SSJ? ”Wt <U'-. 

“““ «»^5*uSf ^3V “£2S 1 ' 7 ^ ! i&fs; 
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, Team fogyaidtd infoaoation from a fource doacribixur 

wreckage end "two akelotona izx this Btsott an a , A no ther loarea 
^S 0 ****^ F^yT^t-Patibet-rLab^ that ^^e^Aaftgieaa^ancl^ 
2 ^^2^1974® 

jto 1982, the Joint Casualty; Raaolution Canter forward Information 
few. •ontcos^ about Ae ca«h of U.S. : aircraft In^Xieng^oSS 
during oithar l968 6r l969. ' sheae report* wurir^alSo 
P\* e * £ Capiaia banker’ s file doe to tbe eoln^dmce^Tcn^h 
site. H»e lest report received in 1988 offered hearsay information 

Si2 n i«i. ,h0 ? iom i* «j* « 1969 in which an America and nfiebhg 
bad died and were borled nearby. ,/. . • ^ 


Over water 


Donald M. C 
(1689) 


S-iSf^Sf 7 5, » 1S7 f' Warrant Officer Cramer and Specialist 

roarth eiaaa .Ronnie 7. Roger* departed from the Hue/PhuBaiJUr 
Field to conduct a test of CHO Craaer'* 1H-1G Cobra helicopter 
aJuwcaft armament system. Be had bean cleared to test his. weapons : 
£“ * xo “^ *j” 1 th *outheaat of Fife Support Base Honandy. 

He me last reported in -a coastal area of «ma Thien Province 
appKwlaately 20 kilometers eaat of the air field. Hying weather 
at th e, that mi judged to be : poor and there was no radio 
ccpsunicationa with him after takeoff. He did not return from the 
weapm's system test and both crernen were declared mSsiaST 

So ***, ***? ?£ fil*ciali«t Bogiira ware located on 

the beach^jn the general area where the 1H-1G was last known to be 
g^^g. Rn autopsy determined the cause of his death was due to 

SejS 1 ® 9 no iaforaation about the fat* of CH2 

ABSigg 


. South yietijaa . John *. stem ■ • 
toctwy b. 0«boa» 

Harold L. Algaaxd 
•• RichaxdJ.Hantx 
Michael w- Marker ' 

-;vC. ^V- ■ v : ' : ■ ^ /' : V; v : 

to 4 f 1971, a JO-211, with a ertv of five departed South 

neSii?? °? .f? intelligence gathering mission in theare? of the 
lSt ^h S- “jaatiM H°rth end south Vietnan. Contact was 
lost with the aircraft, it did net return from its mission, and the 
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*n > rti? h | i***”? **> locate the 

: the*Demilitarised Sone^lad^ *» tb® «*eh of 

to Air missiles and had shot dom ? 8 ^ launched one of it* surface 
been tracking. rTalso wwrt^tC. aircraft it hS 

the f ive crewaa on aircraf t had crashed hod 

the Worth VietaanaserTOrt^ah2*\kL’ S « lat « 11 ^5«‘ee analysis^* 
crash location indica^k*^^ f %bt P&h a& 

f 1 !® 8 ^ i “ i,ie the BK2 in Qnanc 1 ^^™^* 1 a g?2? tBatel y two 
indicated the aircraft mm -£-? -. - v® 7 !®®®* further analysis 

transmission. tosS 0 ^ 4 .%^^“ n -*W la^radio 

s s 1 , uT'5 r‘S^ £J s®5 

disMsinatsd ltf^S Tiatnai ^ *^£ a ?_? t#1,,8d » WirTphotS 
in Quang Tri yi£ii£ ta £ aircraft «®&a£ 

• conjunction «tth tha Mr^rS f*s nnnnf JV P ' S .‘ analysis in * 
Wjsckage mi of a U-21 and^Sbabil £££&?*% tho 

missing flight. wreckage of tha 

photograph nay not havo b^rpTr ^f^ indicate this 

t askad for and bacao** of^TmuIiTJ tna aoxt of kin bactuse it 
e 21 year. old wir^^^^f”^ 1 #?? £?* hw to doclasJig 

. «hoot down of an^Scraf t: and ^ thair 

District. Witnesses ““b Jite in Sio Linh 

the crash site diu-inn^I ^.~!-V* ? d J lh ° c laiasd to have visited 
the site, ns fffrted seeing «-5 remains It 

crater and covered, llsxattm**™? £-?* 10 * nearby boob 
•fte as wll « itSf^,^^ «• l»«ted at the* crash 

^“SS??” 8 i* iirst hand and IwSS^aceSSS^SVk i 53 *" * n * 
the bodies but the sub of the the locations of 

had. died and their rena^- Ttn.^ 1 ^^? **M ftst the individuals 
W1 bocountag has reco^ended tte ,i^ t^ cca ^^ I « k *>rce 


Laos 


ludolgh j. jxd 
Sheldo n J. Burnett 
• i . (««> - 
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a transport mission over South Vietnam. The aircraft was hit bv 
hostile mm fite :^hile at an altitude aS 

p^^e th ^« kil ?S? ;er8 fr ? m *** H °uay San Airfield* Savannakhet 
r.'. 1 ? 06 ' ^ter action reports indicate the aircraft^was 
groundfire t0 recover u * s# w>uaded in ; Laos when it va« hit by 

“S*** 8 , J* 0 escaped the crash site;r^rtid that 
prior to leaving the site/ Warrant Officer Ard had both lea* 
broken, ; several; bullet : votrnds and possibly v a crushed h±n* 
Lieutenant Ctolonel Burnett was bleeding frost the head# neck, ams 
i J coher ® n tly. The site was taking intoning iSSant 

as sisr^s?. 1 - « ^&z£5gsss 

loc#to “* 8 ^9n of the two 0 . S . officers, xhey 
*?$**• showed clear evidence of the extr emel y 

tte'onntta pla 5* ** **• “« »*ich WMWlthi? . 

the Operation Lanaon 719 area of tactical operations. Berth 

SrfirhS v? W f l b * in9 ycorted north along the Bo Chi Hinh 

Trail but none could be correlated to these two Biasing officers. 

bUto northern Vietnamese 

sstsra&stsasRS! ss ag , ‘' .“ " . i ?- » “ *• 


South Vietnam 


Clive 6. Jeffs 
(1723) 


for case summary • 


“ os Barton S* Creed 

:vV , ’V , ‘^ (1724) VV : :'. ,-;:V: ;: . 

On March 13, 1971, Lieutenant Creed was leading a flight of A-7E 

laSvh^ , a S , trlte T «i«ion in Tchepoae i^trlrt of awthS 
SavunaJdb^ Province, Laos, along road eegnent 99B. Pulling out 

Secion 0,1 a sirqSfTwas hit fcrttKd- 

section by hostile ground fixe and Lieutenant Creed elected A 
^9**®*d sir controller saw a parachute deploy and soon establiW* 4 

■Js'SpS 

radio beeper went silent twenty seconds later; 'She FAC, receiving 
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~ f^er tHmaaission frwi 

..personnel observed soneone had TnmSS t r< Wa f e nMn ccessfnl and SAR 
■ ••to; 'a -'new' location, Creed's 'e£&iJ5£: 

:;ip^ 

and latar dadarad 


Laos 


JctoK.-fipacks- 


OH£U 

• •■"■■ fr^M^M-Carda 

; :■ ”»*gtcfle L.crisfnn : ■ 

;■■ V. ; V- -v v.V;': : :.<W' -:.^. ...;••• ,0 r^-v 

t; 

*y b*avy auto«iati.c weapons *W ^S £? V, helicopter vnshlt 
One of the ««*•** 

pushed out of the aircraft Kw 3??**^; ^ Clai* Langenour # vaa 
•f** Of n^ ^ 

the;t*oops that the ethi tSP’ »-«• told by one of 

' ‘WfK* the ftrot^dr^ Td-M ^^ ?*»; ^atit and ' 

Vietnamese forces . eneciniia* -- I S? ’ 1 Path of advandno north 

with the south VietaSSr^JdlS^T? «ike«l o«it of Um 

jStSgSgi 9 ^ doctor reported hie 

Operation Laaaon 719. f f r f es *» Laos conducting 

uaa taken to nearby pilo? 

resembling the individ^l ^^ J Sj £ b SS a g^ t,, “ M 

ta 'LoV^nJr b^SSSd^ *VP«rted a live 

Muriates to a ore«an P“P«** ,Wc M 

the northMn^^Sese^risS svst«? el ?n * **” **Potted alive in 
recovered? '"^'SwlMed^ead/b^^nrt 
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Ma nua l R. Puentes 
R-D McDonrnal l- 


Richard J. Rossano 

•: :v7-V^C?L7^e) v ;; ... 

; oh Mardi 25, 1971, Private Pint Class Puentes, Staff Sergeant 
Mcponell, and Private First Class Rossano were members of a twelve 
man patrol from the 23rd Infantry Divieicm operat^g in Qiiang Tri 
Province, fhey had gone to check an area of hostile bunkers when 
thev were ambushed. PPC Rossano was reportedly the first hit by ah 
fmploding grenade and he fell to the ground covered With blood, 
PPC puentes was also wounded and when Lutt seen vas attempting to 
seek-cover. Sergeant MdDonell was apparently killed instStlywhen 
a grenade exploded in his hand. . 

Poliowing the ambush the three man were not located and thev were 
initially declared miss ing in action. : In June 1971; Sergeant: 
McDonell and PPC RbssanoT were "declared killed in action* bodynot 
recovered. In August 1978, PPC Puentes was declared killed in 
action, body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding, of 
death. Returning U.S. PORs had no information on their^recise- 

’ Zft 1 XM # ' A . • •• • • •■ •* ■• * ”*• 


South Vietnam 


Xsaako F. 

James 1. Champion 

(1742)1 ; 


i?** 1 23, 1971, a sir man radio relay team was inserted into a 
^nding tone in the area of the village of ■ Arlmolriir wistem thua 
Thien Province. She team came under intense hostile ground fire 
Md effor t, vy. and. to extract th. Um, Two halieoptm mm 
ihot down by hostile ground fire during the extraction attesmt. 
She helicopter crewmen and radio relay team members all cue under 
ertrem^ly heavy hostile ground fire and became widely dispersed. 
On board one of the helicopters were, m— hers of L Company# 75th 
Battalion, 101st airborne Division, including PFCMalo and 
PfjC Champion, 

J* 6 “i* 0 *' 1 “ t •?*» W <a ipril 24th and wi wmM 

nfttr . eXoM-ia air atrik. by t ff.S. Cobra 1»U.: p tn 
vhidi apparently wonuted two of th. nrTirora. PFC Chupion m. 
***% J*. ■caning of hprll 25th wtora h. lift to look tor 

wtt«r. . On. of th. survivor* lator hoard nail ans fir. froa tho 
uh dun PTC Cbaapian hid first jon*. A ground Much of th. 

l ® 71 » to locat. sitter of. th. 

«l ^»la g ,oMlyr». Bdatoclndte. wehologlcal vnrfar. opnation. 
JJ***?; which conducted broadcasts over the early df>*i«g April 25* 
28/ callin g on t PPC # s Halo and Champion to go to the landing .'sane' 1 ',. 
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tor pick-up. neither soldier. came to the 'landing tone. 


PFCMalo was captw 
North Viatnam. fit 
Mtoch : I973^: ^ 
Chanpionin eaptit^ 


fose ® 8 and taken to 


>*•*?#*'■ *** 00t 


: v H * sigafoos, m . 

• . Jeffrey C.: in , 

1 (1743) 

S*S^V ■“ ta «a £** targ£fk thE“2d 

aircraft m the scene ob«I^~? VT- ™* ■*“!*• Cre» ; ia another 

flaw om thTi^of^S i?*.? 8 ^* “?y Parachute., 
wyinl taaUir ohm witv Ma. a lfliyi f JLra and 

the »ky and noting reachino 85«r^SS2? ;8 *«* I,k ^ ^ mB ** E *4 feet into 
radin'of thair^rtti ffl^l ^y^A — «* «* • 15 title 
either beeper* or snwivors not* , « S^ 80108 ? •“* evidence of 
action. - - • BrT1V0r «- Both airmen were declared .Using in 

^ai^iftt^Sn’SnfSot ffm rw*™***,?*'” 11 reported two 

<««• eerTbeUnSTt? nrttin' £ 

fBanymane Province whidrUwelT S J£? *^2f *“• «» in 
incident.; A pilot ni renori^™J^. th *. *Ms loss 


gone had fired imT» *:5 lv*' tnat 37n antl- 
eaning dcnmcn a white nnrsr^m?* S* 1 **. J*' 1 *•“ *Bet at while 
portion of the.. twTnSS?"*!: S’* 1 the pUot wa. dead. *hTr-4 
of those associated tiSf ffi e ll o en ^& ^bV** Intelligence files 

P^lej ta^'of'v^SL tlSeM 1 ^*!.™ * i, ”SU :0 a 

in Wi. ^ pA < ^ b M°^ 0 S^ 0£ 

killed and Peoole's in. Z*S}±Z?* mxrtit had been reportedlv 

the watches fna & bodU?“ ffl*” >“ : W^c^SS 
Pjejibiy correlate to ttU Us^Ucid££ ?TJ2? i ,U *" d te 

^ssssassss® §®&£s^isB3s ; 

^*m~*:*^ ■‘•ss-j^Sss? jsst?r 
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presumptive finding of death. ' 

JfcjtfL JDbf enaelilntelligence — Agency -received 
information tram An iMrimn 


VBSKSSST 

■ * sl * s "l mm: **• W '** vi«a«. T?pSSd5*gS 

•**’*& of the 19 , one of whoa wi Captain Jeff rev c umn n 

&uZ& hT^iL^EflSE 

-r.«ncl-r . 


. Sooth Vietnam •.•;•' . fcnrlm C. Walton 

Pane y. Bingham ' 

• JBMK X. ZttttmU . ; V. ; - ••'. 

£j*S»r ^Sf* ***1 a ldo * *»**• xeconnai**and* patrol from 

2!!Lv ^ Special Force* Group, was landed in Quang Bam Province 
team incXnded three American staff Sergeant* 

*:, ? rtU0juP^i4fi^:^S'SK'^!?^V “ 

Mwnireor and panel signals and later 
observed two individuali in green fatigue uniforms move the panel*. 

**•* **••»•* °b May 7th .eere net by tortile fire and 
^_ ,,e ^ h n tem * ound *any bunkera )nat off the teaa'a landing 

W •*“*■* to a poeeible ref erence to 
■?5SS?<'iK fc5il - g * tttniin g pour* were able to provide any 
Vftg£2“ pSaSna?* 0f ***, indiTidnnl inthenorthern 

h?». *<«%?. *y i niti all y declared Biasing and in the 
late 1970a were declared dead/bftty net recovered. • 

ft tagu at 1891 Joint Saak Force mil Accounting team aanbera 
thtTTfr!^ ^ 1a \S? s ** 111 vietna ® i» “ attaept to laarn the iateo? 

**“? ,w *. toW about a firefight in the area of the 

»>,<. info -- .???? .^*5? laported billed* The Saak Force included: 
mam foaatlon in the casualty filea of thoae Weed in thie 
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Sonth Vietnam 


David p. Borland 

-- — —( 1747 )- — 


Saasax 135 viasicsBaBss, fly-- f -r 


•canary. 


South Vietnam 


Damty D. taitricah 
( 1748 ) 


su m 13$ p j ggramgy Crf i m for case scamary. 


South Vietnam 


Madiam 1. strohlaln 

v; i :;.>',(i754)' 


for .case summary. 


• 00 Paniml •. 

.::iZ -• • v.;': ;/ : v ( 1758 ) , v: . • . ■; : .. 

lrtth bin m Caotaim raw?? • XJ!!!?. rwvteet. On boaxd 


Phano®, Thailand a naaMn**... —WP •l«»»t at Rakhon 

qgwio tog aa orl«taSS 

*od£ «*® 2 e?K£^^ 

^ g groni^ oparauona of Tea® 

8S^SSa^5S8®8: 

WtntMd aafely at Bpp*o«jSSaSf«30tom* S? ?* 81 **—««» 
reported hearing an Ka£o*Lmnr iJ£~ “«*• bpcn ita ntaa It 

w*ra the 07-10 was last believe! to wilSidSf 6 0«a«ral ana 
“** *“* to diaclo^ 

•ftberJCaptala T^w^L.^S W inf conation on 

Hon«ec*iag tb£ 1^dJ5^d2E^ a ^• “*« Opuntlm 

preanaptlve f lading "f death* ”” /bo ^ y °°* «»varad, baaed on ■•.» _.■■ 

Jxiriii® 19J1, photographs of a Gnann' national ««• correlated by 
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various individuals to be Captain Donald Carr'.--- Pat ans a Danarfaianl 
analysis of the information led to a conclusion that the ffiSSST * 

-and-report-that Captain Carr was-alive was 'a'boarT^ — *?2ss***P!L, 


South Vietnam, 


John We Kennedy 

(1768)..;, : ; 


16 r 19 71 if Second Lieutanant Kennedy was the pilot of an 
0-2 light observation aircraft which took off from Chu xSti air Base 
for a visual reconnaissance over lien Phuoc District, Qua no tin 
Province. Be never returned from his mission and was declared 
missing, a search and rescue effort failed to locate either him or 

w 8 97 * r vhich Lieutenant Seonedy was f lying 
wa« an area of fcnovn heavy enemy presence. ***** 

information on hie precise fates 

i 97 *» * ® ,s * *“3r officer formerly assigned to Advisory 
Team 16 in. the area of Lieutenant Kennedy's disappearance mote 
SS f 8 ? 6 , t0 received an .inteUigroce report; 

about the^emistroce ofm 0,8. Kw in Tien Phuoc District at the 
time lieutenant Kennedy disappeared; Be also recalled that the 
People s army of Vietnam 31st Regiment was operating in the area 
yhw, and at thetime, Lieutenant Kennedy was lost. In July 1978, 

?SS5u5T1SiS , ,!*S? < “' boJ ' “ t “-* 1 - 

a?*. “ 

Bunkquea .appeared to be a corruption for the name *Bun3cqueer, " 
name Of a non-existent individual associated with fraudulent 
dog ; tag reporting emanating from Vietnam. This report was placed 

* 7 : *? 

In April 1992, a joint 9«Se /Vietnamese team traveled to the area of 
av reported crash site in Tien Phuoc District Where a light 
SnhT T! 1 ” . reportedly landed in 1970 or 1971, She 

Eff ^ tjie incident and hie remains were buried 
ney% b ut had be en dug up by private persons in Hovember 1991. 

■•ite and a purported origi na l burial 
site., jche team uas latex to>ld the remains b£F disappeared from the 
individual mho possessed the recovered remains, vpima 

another joint team revisited the area and 
received hearsay information about a crash site in the area of 
v tteaircraft Pilot *iad reportedly died 
in the amah and his body had been recovered and buried. U 
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Um a. Cornwell 

— - — — • •-- - — t -- — - 

if. 'r- <mi) 

SS& S^rSi:. 

™”“* «* m^HS&ss ^i n gig* °~-^£ 

position ms within 300 neSu-s o5*Jh! -, 37 * 81 “ti-nirctatt gun 
p osit i ons fired to ^ ££5*. ^ «ss» «l t « en d TOapon , 

•» «» wo* «b. 


Laos 


Scott w • Mcxatire 
(1782) 


Ma 1 or 9 J B» “ d Ws aircraft 

WtSS ft ^2? * niasion over the Mu Gia Pssr l ln 0 «in*iw+^ , « 
strike, Jhey expended two AOf- 4 $ >«■■< f if * , *WPort of a B-52 

.radar which had acquired their iLs«St 1 * , « 5 ®? la ^ B"®"* Fan Song 
Mt by. a surface 2 ^*£S;“S^i 3 ,lr ■**“■** «• thro 
of MC Mcintlre »"* »f ^mfVt r t*. ,7 , **P lo>i °a coadnc to the rear 
Bajlf, in front oTWC Slw* uS!, *^«^red \*jE 
BaUi ejected both naeanscioua. Major 

rescued bF aearSud^S <£L£t £?£t?Z\ »» 3 « *»• 

located. Hajor Belli'* ^ W Mclntire could not be 

la resetting s oa eone freJ^TIT °* tht ertreae dif ficolty 

““«»• > s ^sjs^Jr r;‘ »~sg 

Kelatlj, torriina 1 !!^ lootfi 

•orgeon orSeii^“,te^5J.^.if‘ “ 4411 * flight 

•tated his professional vievthatth* ^_J^** *PP*teed. lifeless and 
position of the bodvTftJr “actions of weather and the 

LTC Mcintlre would have died for 20 hours indicated 

"! Pfbably N » ^ sir hour. 2d 

S»R aircraft before W^urr^ouM 5 **"* off 
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LTC Helntlre vbb not reported alive in the northern Vietnamese 
prison system and his.:- remains have not been recovered* He was 
rinitiallydeclaredinissingaiid“in~May“1972-waB-declared"daad/body 
hot recovered. >*: 


• HoiHA Vietnam \ ; Lawrence G. Stolx v ; ' • 

’ % (1789) • ■; S >Vv\ :\.. 

On December 26, 1971; Captain Stole and First Lieutenant Boons 
departed Ubon Air Base, Thailand, the number three F-4D in a flight 
of four on a strike mission against the Thanh Boa storage com •>: tx 
in the area of , Thanh Hoa, City, Thanh Boa Province. The. flight 
became . separated In the target area and Captain Stolx aircraft was 
last seen pulling up into the overcast approximately 1-2 miles from 
their targe t. T hey did not rejoin the flight . . An aerial search 
for this aircraft and its crew failed to locate them and the crew 
was declared missing. 

On December 27; 1971, the Vietnam Hews Agency reported that an F-4 
had been shot down over Thanh Hoa on December 27th. The article 
implied that both ^ajemn^had 7 heeds* ~cas\^ 
names and pictures of their burned identity cards • In November 
1972, photographs of their identity cards appeared i^ 

Vietnamese published English language "Vietnam" magaxine . 

During the Operation Homecoming debriefing of repatriated POWs , two 
returnees described having seen their burned identity cards in a 
North Vietnamese magaxine and read that Captain Stole was dead. 

. Several returnees also reported hearing the name "Koohs* and saw 
the namie "Boons , ! Dale" scratched into the wall at their POW canp. 
DIA investigation determined the source of this was an American 
civilian, Bobby Joe Beese, for reasons which were unclear. 

After Operation Homecoming they were declared killed in action, 
body not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death.’ 

In March 1973, a former member of the People's Army of Vietnam 
described two graves he'd seen in February 1972 in Thanh Hoa 
Province. The pilots were reportedly shot down and died in 
December 1971. The graves Were in the general area of this loss 
, incident. ; - . V/ 

The remains of Dale P. Boohs wexe repatriated by Vietnam in April 
'1988*. 
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one ;*as seen to eject 'from the aircraft but a single beeper was 
heard'. • •. ..-V/. - v V./ 

liter#'' voice cohtidt was established -.with! Lieutenant Colonel Icsal 
S, Bambleton# the lone survivor# and he was rescued 12 days later. 
Be. had ho information that any other crewmen had survived. He. 
described how the surface to air missile struck below and: behind 
the navigator in the area of the aircraft's forward compartment. 
He saw Ma jor Bolte aftei the hit but did not know if he was able to 
eject. All other crewmen were declared missing in action . 

After the loss of the RB-66# a Vietnam Isle's Army unit reported 
three missiles had bean fired and •struck- a target. Orange 
parachutes were reported;- 0n April 2, 1972# Vietnamese radio, 
retorted that the People's Army had fired missiles ahd hit a. B-52 
in the Vinh Linh Special Hone area and other aircraft fled. 
Another report from Hanoi in English on April 5th reported the 
a ircra ft ha d bur st i nto flames - and; exploded. , ■■ 

Returning 0.S. POWs had nb information on the precise fate of the 
missing crewmen. After Operation Homecoming they were declared 
killed in action# body not recovered, based on a presumptive 
finding of death. . 


South Vietnam Ronald P. Paschall 

■ .. -v;. . Byron Holland 

John W. Prink .. 

.... (1812) : . 

On April 2 , 1972# ^a TJH-1H helicopter from the 1st Signal Brigade 
with four men on-board was on a direct combat support mission nay : 
Quang Tri City, Quang Tri Province. While s ea rc h i ng for the crew 
of a downed U.S. Air Force aircraft, the helicopter was hit by 
hostile small arms fire and crashed. An airborne SAB mission 
failed to locate any survivors and the crew was declared missing in 
action. ■ ;v';. .V .‘^ V .. 

in April 1972, a former People's Arny of Vietnam sergeant reported • 
the downing of a helicopter on April 1, 1972# which crashed near an 
anti-aircraft gun position in the vicinity of this lose incident. 
The crew was believed to have been killed ih the crash, in another 
report# a former Pebple's Army *oldier reported sighting an 
American POW in April 1972 who was being escorted by nurses near 
the Ben Hai idver in Quang Tri Province. The American was captured 
from an aircraft shot down by People'e Aimyf orces. 

In March 1973# surviving crewman Jose X. Astorga was repateinti^ 
alive during Operation Homecoming. He reported that hostile fire 
hit their heUcopter's fuel cell which exploded# en gu l f ing their 
heUcppter in flames. Is i. . 'aO.1 citbar' ■; crme«?a. . elided - t*» 
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Any. Both: sergeant Lull and Colonel Schott were initially 
reported missing in action . She Prench national with the Americans: 
was. released shortly after capture. He was able to confirm 
-captiyity^of-those-l»ericaiu"with^him“but;*wasrttnable-tp establish: 
the fate of Sergeant Lull and Lt. Colonel Schott. 

Returning U.S^ P in February i.97 3 reported that 

Lieutenant Colonel Schott was last seen on April 7th : and in 
circunstances where he ; appeared to be dead . Sergeant First Class 
Lull Was believed' captured on April 8th. 

In February 1973/ a member of the South Vietnamese Any captured on 
April. 9th and repatriated in February 1973 reported that Sergeant 
Lull evaded capture and reached a South Vietnamese Army post 
approximately 13 kilometers to the south of where his team was 
overrun. There he was reportedly killed in ;a Viet Cong ambush. 
The former commander of the South Vietnamese Army's 9th infantry 
Regiment stated that both Colonel Schott and Sergeant Lull died in : 
,:th^^bunker.— 

In December 1988 1 U.S. intelligence personnel interviewed two 
former South Vietnamese Army personnel who participated, in the ; 
lifting of the siege of An .-Loci: they described having been present 
when An Lad was retaken and the bodies of those killed were 
ebliected^ a mass grave . ' They ^ stated'libat the bodies 
included the partially decomposed bodies of two Americans/ a 
Lieutenant Colonel and a noh^coomissioned officer/ possibly a 
Sergeant First Class. _ 

During the post hostilities review of the cases of those carried as 
missing in action/ Sergeant Lull and Colonel Schott were declared 
dead/body hot recovered. — Neither individual was seen alive in 
captivity by other 0 . S . FOWs captured at:' An Loc; y 


South Vietnam Bruce C. Walker 

Larry W. Potts 
(1820) 

See g.QgAS3L 115 JBl££ESBSaS3LCfiS£& for case summary.;^- 


Laos ' • Scott D. Xetchie , 

: ( 1824 ): ys y< 

On the evening of April 9, 1972, First Lieutenant Ketchie was the 
Navigator in an A-6A which took off from the U.S.S. Coral Sea for 
a' strike niission oyer lines and communications ahd supply points in 
the. area of . Tchepone, Savannakhet Province. After his second run 
against a target of fivh trucks , he departed the target area and 
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After successfully evading, Sergeant Chi related that ha hied 
reached the south bank of the Poke River and heard People's km? of 
^Vietnam > troops icalljont^ih^ ; S6uth.~ 

Vietnamese Army soldier approximately .100 meters am? raise their 
hands but had no personal knowledge of the fate of Colonel 
Brownlee. ’ ;.;•• •• ! ; V ; ; .v 

South Vietnamese personnel repatriated during Operation Homecoming 
provided several hearsay accounts during 1973-1974 in an effort by : 
the Defense Attache Office, Saigon, to learn Colonel Brownlee's 
fate. These accounts, all attributed to different South Vietnamese 
Assy prisoner sources, stated that Colonel Brownlee had committed 
suicide prior to capture. Hone of these accounts could be 
'•■verified,;.'.;.- v " .. 

One returning D.S. POW, Captain Reeder/ knew. Colonel Brownlee had 
been at Dak To II and knew him to be the senior district advisor 
but had no knowledge of his fate. Captain Reeder had also heard an 
accoTmV.tnced : io a"42nd:Regiment doctor 7 that Colonel Brownlee was 
dead, but Captain Reeder did not find the source to be reliable. ; 

No returning U.S. POW was able to provide any information on 
Colonel Brownlee' s precise fate. In November 1978 he was declared 
dead/b(^ not-rscovered based on >;a- p re su mptive finding of-deiath. - 

in Hay Casualty Resolution Center received a report 

that a worker in the Dak To area had found human remains there. 
This report was replaced in Colonel Brownlee's file. 


North Vietnam Joseph W. McDonald > V'" • • 

• : ii&AZ) : : S 

On May 3, 1972, Lieutenant McDonald and Captain David Williams were 
the crewmen in the second A-SA aircraft in a flight of two on a 
mission over Dong Hoi, Quang Binh Province. Thdir last 
transmission was that they expected to be over water in two 
minutes. This was after they had already finished attacking their 
target. Their IFF beacon transponder was located well out to' sea 
after an extensive search. The search was terminated on Kay 5, 
1972. There was no sighting of either the aircraft or crew. Both 
individuals were Initially declared missing . Both were declared 
dead/body not recovered, after Operation Homecoming; 

in June 1989 Vietnam repatriated the remains which were approved as 
those of David Williams . 

A U.S. team in Vietnam located Archival documents reporting the 
r eboot down of a U.S. aircraft on May 3, 1972 in which the ’'air 
pirates were torn apart.? This incident is the only aircraft loss ; 
‘in the area on that date. .. 
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Donnie B. wiUtfaiean 
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South Vietnam 
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.'precluded ;ai search' of the' , crash site area. • r ;. 

~Both~aiimen ^^'Were^declared^ -Mssing^ih-action— ^One^rettirnee~stated 
he heard the name Robert J. Williams in the POW coramnicatiohs 
system hut Captain Williams was not seen or reported alive bv any 
returning POW. After Operation Homecoming the two crewmen were 
declared hilled , in action, body not recovered, based on a 
;pwuarptiye v .' finding ■ ..V. y.-, 

In September 1974 ,. the Joint Casualty ResoluUon C^ter rwrted a 
crash site associated with a 1972 aircraft downing, the r emains of 
a . pilot were reportedly buried nearby. In 1983 and 1984 , JCRC 
received further reporting about aircraft wreckage) associated with 
remains in the area of their crash. In July 1987, a source 
reported dog r tag information associated with Robert J . Williams and 
reported his remains were in Bo Trach District, Quang Binh 
Province. y In Hay 1991 i another source previously incarcerated at 

;thej.Tongl^_Chan r^ucation_caop. provided dog. tag information with ; 

the name Robert Williams and asserted his remains were in Song Be 
Province., 1 yy 


South Vietnam' Larry 'fc \1taam 

W^'V-yr'.- W - : ; . ( 1868 ) r 

See yessev 135 Discrepancy Cases for case summary. 


. South' Vietnam- > ■ ' Larry J. Sewman . 

, / . y • • •. y - ■ ; - ' Stanley L. Lohrke :r vyi 

RichardS.iyhot . 

LeonA. Bunt 
Jacob A. Mercer ' 

Donald H. Ilinke 
Richard X. Cole 
Mark A.' Danielson • • 

Gerald P. Ayers 

■ - ; Robert B. Harrison V 

Robert A* Rllson 
Paul P. Gilbert 

• ; *y 

On June 16, 1972, a C-130 escorted by three P-4 was over the A Shau 
Valley, Thua Thien Province. On its second orbit over the target 
it was hit by a shoulder fired SA-7 surface to air missile in the 
number three engine, a small explosion occurred and the right wing 
separated from the aircraft;. There were another explosion and 
three crewmen were blown clear of the aircraft. The aircraft, in 
flames and with the right wing and probably the tail missing, 
crashed, exploded and burned on impact in the A Luoi area. she 
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t&atlJ.eutenant McCarty had beta-able to e jectfromtheiraij^^ 

Following the shoot down, a People's Army of Vietnam unit radioed 
that its , MXG~21 aircraft had downed two aircraft. U.S. 
intelligence analysts later concluded that this report correctly 
pertained to the shoot down of those involved in incident 1882 on 
Jwm 24tb Mid ; the twocrewnenf roecasel882 alBoshotdcnmohJune 
24th and captured on June 25th. On June 29, 1972, the Vietnam news 
Agency reported First Lieutenant Jackson had been captured alive in 
Hghia Lo Province . : 

Lt> McCarty was not conf ixmsd alive in captivity. After Operation 
Ho es c o ning he was declared Jellied in action, body not recovered. 

In Debmtire 1990,va Joint P;S. /Vietn ames e teen conducted a search 
of ihe crash site and recov er e d a data plate confined to heTfroa 
one of the F~4D's Jet engines associated with this lots incident. 
In the spring of 1991/ e U. 8. resident turned over a bone fragment 
and dog tag type inforeation said to come from a resident of 
Vietnan and pertaining to three purported HA* said to be 
associated: vith -“ah incident r pn^ bong: to 
Province, ah area bordering the Peopled Republic of China. One of 
the names was Janes L. McCarty. A July 5, 1991 DIA analysis 
concluded the report was not true and * ; • *piu± of a Vietnanese 
g o vern m e n t managed intelligence operation.. •* 

In -Hovember 1991,: a joint D.S. /Vietnamese investigation gained 
access - to ah : apparent - archival document describing the shoot down 
of a U.S;. aircraft % /the People** Air Force bn June 24 > 1972 ih. 
Phu Ten District, Hghia Lo Province. Charles Allen Jackson was 
identified by name as captured and partial body parts were also 
found. Material evidence of the air loss was recovered and turned 
over to Hghia Lo Province m ili t a r y. , Lieutenant Jackson escaped 
from custody that night but was recaptured in the morning. 


Worth Vietnam frank C. Green, Jr. 

V. .(1895) ;/■, 

On July IQ, 1972,: an A-4F piloted by Cammander Green was the lead 
aircraft in a flight of tup on an armed reconnaissance mission over 
Thanh Boa Province. Commander Green ’rolled in on his assigned 
. target and his viagman saw his aircraft crabh into the ground and 
erupt into a large fire. Diving under overhead flare illumination, 
the vingman located the crash site vith a large sustained fire on 
the ground. There was no evidence that anyone had survived the 
crash. Commander Green was declared missing in action. 

During Operation Homecoming, a returning U.S. POM stated he was 
told by a guard that the guard had Cosmandar Green. 'However, 
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North Vietnam 
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an explosion at an altitude of 11 , 000 feet. There was no farther , 
■ trees of either crewman or their aircraft. ; . 

IStuxii^ onS^^e^Vfate. 
After Operation Homecoming they were declared hilled in action, 
body not recovered * baaed oh a presus^tive finding of death. 

During 19 8 3 the Joint Casualty Resolution Center received report* 
about the wartime crash of an aircraft in the area where Captain 
Pitted and Lieutenant Pender were lost. In December 1991 > a joint 
O.S. /Vietnamese teas in Vietnam visited the crash- site area. 
Witnesses stated that the site was associated with a 1972 shoot 
down of a U.S. aircraft by a surface to air missile. Rmian remains 
and one skeleton were found after the crash. The remains were 
turned over to a local team but were later stolen. 


Rorth v Vietnam-: ^rr^Wtlaag s . - Mossmen^:-^— — ■ — ^ 

Roderick B. bester “ 

... ,.•>••• /. 

On August 20, 1972, Lieutenant Mossman and Lieutenant Lester : were 
the Crew on board an A-6A on a night-low level armed reconnaissance 
mission in. the area of Rcrnte 183 and near the coastal town of Cam 
Pha, east-northeast of the major port of Bai Phong. Their last 
radio transmission was "Let's get the hell out of here;* This 
message was believed to refer to the crew aborting its flight plan 
because of heavy hostile fire and did not indicate they were 
ejecting from their aircraft at that time. Another aircrew ini the 
.vicinity later reported observing a flash under the thunderstorms 
end overcast in the vicinity .of the A-$A's flight path. The 
aircrew was soda determined to be missing, and a search mission . 
discovered an oil slick approximately 12 miles from the last plot 
and below ceiling flash. The crew's last radar fir was over the 
Gulf of Tonkin after exiting ovsr.the Worth Vietnam coast and in an 
area east of Bai Phong. Electronic search failed to locate any 
evidence of the missing crew.; 

During Operation Bcmecoming, a returning pow reporting observing a 
heavily bandaged and seriously injured person brought into Boa Lo 
prison after the loss Incident of this aircrew. There was evidence 
of the individual at Boa Lo from September 1972 onward and it was 
speculated that the wounded individual might be one of the missing 
airmen from this incident. Available records fail to disclose the 
identity of the wounded person. ■; 

In the late 1970s the two missing airmen were declared dead/body 
not recovered, based on a presumptive finding of death. Other D. S. 
POlls who returned from Rorth Vietnam were unable to provide any 
information on the precise fate of the two airmsn. < ; 
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South Vietnam 


ilmi J. Crockett 
Lea M. ttnuQ* 

; (1913) ; 


**l*iJ** i° r W , 8 ner and First Lieutenant Crockett wore 
i Wght of four on a cS^sJiS 
Province, Soufo Vietnam. Thelx aircraft Was hit bv 
hostile ground fixe in the right wing and the wing separated f™ 
the aircraft, it J!+\uZ JL*i ~ *? 0tt 


cane ip. rest in l*e river at Qom Tri City/ QuaM 51 *;} 
Province. Ho one was seen to eject frc n the aircraft SISSL^i 

recovered/ based on a presumptive finding of death* 

In July 1974 the U.B. Arse's 50(^ Hilitarv intellioeheo rm««‘ 
forwarded inforaation » the SontiT^SeSS ^tef»poS 
***** 0»8. Jet aircraft had crashed dtLrLg^h?vd? 
approximately £*0 kilometers west of Quang Tri city.- Remains of an 
^i^rijan^ clothing and boots were observed in 
Sff“^ beUeved^ to possibly correlate to this loss incident? 

W V “" ±Bd on July 26/ 1974,. and human remains £re 
* . 3310 Yf® 8 J 1 * 8 revisited on November 6, 1974; and sore 
artifacts, human teeth, and aircraft parts were recovered. 


Uos Richard W» flerold 

i; ' ■■>. • . (1917) 

William C. Rood, Jr. 

Robert R. Greenwood 
■ (1918) 

On Septyaber 2, 1972, Captain Harold and a Lao forward observer 
departed Vientiane, Laos, in an 0»1F to conduct visual 
reconnaissance and provide forward air control in suroorT of too?- 
£air«aft atrihing hostile artiHeiylS B itio£ K«g Hh2Sa£ 
^ o£ the F-4 alresaft was Captain Kood andjcajor 
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While in the target area/ an P-4 crew lost sight of Captain 
Herold ' s aircraft but later observed a large fireball in the area 
whereiCaptain-Woodis-aircraft^wasiiast .seen. and' aircraft^wxeckage. 
appeared to be falling to the ground in pieces One fully deployed 
parachute was also seen- and a second uhidentif ied object was also . 
observed falling at the sane rate of speed.::, She parachute and 
second object were not observed all the way to the ground. Other 
debris was seen in the air and possibly two ejection seats 
associated with the P^4 crewi / tertheinci^^ no 
contact with Captain Harold." His aircraft's wreckage was located 
oh the ground but there • was no evidence of any survivors bht two . 
parachutes were located approzinately one mile apart. 

Those on the scene concluded that Captain Harold's aircraft had 
collided with the P-4. The P-4 's wreckage was located 
approximately four kilometers from the 0-1 wreckage and thebe were 
fresh trails leading to a nearby parachute. Both P-4 creween were 
declared missing. One initial reportofoneblohd haired American 
iaiTO~on~theTgid^ 

haired" individual turned out to be an Lao wearing a light colored 

hat.; y- ;- -yri , • ’• ; 

On September 26, 1972^ the Pathet Lao's news service reported than 
an F-4 -had- been shot 1 down on .September 1st over - the Plain -of Jars 
and it was believed by tJ.S.’, intelligence analysts that ; this 
ref erred to the loss of Captain Wood ' s aircraft. ;C 

Captain Herold was declared nissing in action. Returning XT. S. PONs 
had no inf ormation on the three airmen involved in these two 
related incidents.' In January 1973 Captain Herold was declared 
killed in action, body not recovered, based on ; a presuaptive 
finding of death . ; CaptaihWood was also declared Jdlled ih action, 
body not recovered, i» August 1979. 

In 1987 U.$. investigators located wreckage of the crash sites and 
a propeller possibly associated with Captain Herold 's aircraft. 
Other wreckage appeared correlated to an P-4 . 


Over-water' . Donald L. Gerstel 

On September 8, 1972, Lieutenant Contender Gerstel was the pilot of 
an A-7B and flight leader of a flight of two aircraft from the 
U.s<S. Midway on a night surveillance mission against merchant 
shipping in the area of the island of Hon Hied of the coast, of 
central vietnaB. Contender Gerstel 9 s IFF identification equipment 
was not functioning and his wiagman's IFF marker was being used. to 
monitor the flight as it was being vectored toward a Worth 
.Vietnamese boat anchorage at Hon Elen. 
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antiaircraft fire.; ; Be saw no parachutes prior to or after their 
.aircraft impacted and heard no beepers . Both airme n were declared 
-aissing-in-actioh-.---. — rf — — 

First Lieutenant Cook's blood chit was reportedly recovered from 
the crash site and sent to the Joint Personnel Recovery Center oh 
November 11, 1972 and there were human remains reportedly seen at 
‘ the crash : site ' at i .the ; tine the jwcovered j. •; 

American POHs returning during Operation Homecoming were unable to 
provide information on their precise fate. Y;~ - They were later 
declared killed in action; body not recovered, based on a 
presumptive finding of death. 

In 1983, the ; Joint Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC) received . 
hearsay information of a crash Site in the area of this loss 
incident, in 1986 JCRC interviewed another source in Thailand who 
reported having ^been -atjs^ crash _sitej in Laos at t he location of 
this loss incident . The aircraft was scattered over; a wide area. ■■ 
The source reported seeing bones at the site and these were left in 
place. JCRC received more reports in 1987 and 1988 describing a 
crash site with human remains and artifacts. All these reports 
were believed to correlate to this loss incident. 


South Vietnam 


Mri't f] Borah 
(1927) 


H for case summary. 


North Vietnam Robert D. Anderson 

’C 1934 ) 

On October 6, 1972, Lieutenant Colonel Anderson, pilot, and his 
weapons systems officer, ?irs,t Lieutenant Latella, were the crew of 
an F-4B; one in a flight of four aircraft oh a mission over North 
Vietnam. A surface-to-air missile explosion in their area led to 
a decision to depart the area. Contact with the aircraft was lost 
and later reestablished with both crew members who were descending 
in their parachutes. Lieutenant Latella was injured but Colonel 
Anderson was not and reported no hostile ground forces below him* 

On October 6, 1972, a Hanoi hews release claimed six aircraft were 
shot down on. October 6th and a number of airmen were captured ; 
There were no names given but one of the areas mentioned correlated 
to this aircraft downing, in fact, the only aircraft lost over 
North Vietnam on . October 1 6th. 

Lieutenant Latella was captured and repatriated during Operation 
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“SuShio ’eo^rtWLtttol^'l #**£landing 

ejeeuon se qu ence to ball the 


:',' not°icLttatShEor d^ing 1 action hnd was 

unable to coafim hla al^ ^ «T rmSi 1 ^“rains KWs were 
tyatea. He was later declared^ead/bo^^^.Sfe'r* 6 prison 

this 'uJftSZt* tu^ig^vaiMe^Tm 9 Th ^f w ®f u 9“ 1; ed 
Witnesses reported an aircraft ih2,**tr^' Thaah District, 
the capture of one of “!? in late 1972, 

, in wreckage at the crash site * S£f n^e ®iQhting of human remains 
reportedly reco^xeS^ ^e 

indicate that at least one oeraeJrJ^ f* would 

crashed. The case reSi^^SvSu^! <UrC ^ t *"* • ^ 


Laos 


John L# Carroll 
..;\( 1944 ) 


Xieng KhouanV^riS*. to to rid W in 

receiving hostiS^n i™ 5 *“?T i7ed ***. landing, was. 
. This was the last trai^i^X WOald etay by the aircraft? 

soldiers within 10(f feet of Halor *Carrel 1 th * rH lot 8W 6-7 “eniy 
cane within twenty feet of the craS^^to'.n^'^ S*R aircrew 
the aircraft's wing and with a kSL tody under 

appearances he was dead and the F ?“ J 11 

Carroll e Hostile forces within fifty of Major 

up on the SAR aircraft and it was^f < m«£ 0-1 °P«ned 

this evidence , in November 1972 Maior p* ,..i i ^ith<jrawe Based on 
in action, body notrSove^U ' 3 6811011 «■» declared killed 


North Vietnam 


. .. -- D. Morrissey 
Robert Me Brovin 
( 1945 ) 


and Brown toojToff* in* a* 1 ?* • j«ae«M? 1V1 * 1 72 ' Majors Morrissey 
Thailand, for a SssiSi ..SW; 1 , 11 f*» T“MOi Air Base, 
Vietnan. ^sl^ 
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an attaept to establish contact with than at 0400 hours was 
unsuccessful. A„ssarch effort^was^laTOChed^and^contloued until 
Boveibex 20th without locating as jy evidence of tha crew or the 
aircraft. 

On Itofaabar 8, 1972^ the Vietnaa Ian Agency reported that 
according to tha Routers Bows Service, an F-lll vas downed in Bghe 
In Provinca and two aiman were hissing. Another report on that 
data stated this was tha third F-lll lost over Borth Vietnam and 
Vr>lX,:wa» ^doimiii; over, Bghe An at OiOO hours. 

On Boveabef 9, 1972# a Raopla'a Ac^ of Viatnan unit raportad tha 
■hoot down; of an MU Which was said to have been downed in Bghe 
An Provinca but actually had crashed in Quang Binh provinca. 
Another report tranbdttlng information about tha raportad downing 
of an P-4 on Hovsnber 7th stated tha pilot had bean captured and 
they ware to "conceal the accesq?lisbe«at." Chia F-4 related report 
:-ima-placad^ih-:.tha^fila«^bfHt|»ia“'tnD^nia«iBg^airBanT^A^fMthar‘' 
report on Bowehber 14th stated a special team was being sent to 
recover the ; F-lllA in Qoang Binh and oversee novenant of itshulk. 

Both aiznan weM initially re Returning V . S .PONs 

had no inf omation oh their precise fata. After Operation 
Hanaconittg they were declared dead/body not recovered, based oh a 
presumptive finding of death. Major Brown's nans was recently the 
subject of a dog tag type report which reached DXA. 

In January 1992; tl, 8. investigators in Vietnam reviewed a People's 
Amy report of air defense operations in Military Region 4. One 
itear dated Hoveeber 7, 1972; listechthe shoot down of a low flying.. 
*-111 downed by the 359th Co^aay, Quang Binh forces, with two 
(crewmen) killed. In Jttly 1992 U.S. investigators in La ttnry 
District, Quang Binh located ah F-lll stmt used as a fence post, 
part of one ton of aircraft wreckage in the possession of a local 
resident near the crash site associated with this incident* the 
suspected crash site was near a eoimtaih peak on; a 45 degree slope. 

A jfcotd of Major Brown's identity card was located in the Quang 
Binh Provincial museum together with an F-lllA data plate. She 
Material referred to a "Major Robert" as "dead" in an F-lllA shoot 
down over Quang : Binh; Province . , ■ ■ ■ 

In October 1992 Major Brown's son visited Moscow and was told $y 
Russian officials of RGB officials who apparently had knowledge of 
an F-lll transfer to the USSR in Boveaber 1972. 


•tiios? Donald C. Brener •' ■ ' 

;: .:v (1947) 

On Bovsmher 20, 1972, daptain Brener and Captain Anderson were the 
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cxmr on-board an F-4J, one in a flight of two aircraft on i combat 
operation over Savaahakhet Province, Laos, their a ir craft was hit 

M^^ircraft^f ire ^and ^creahed— 35 -kilometers "^Bontheast-^ of " 

Tchepone and : 300 meter? "te Route 90.' This is in an area 
southwest of the Demilitarised Zone separating North and South 
Vietnam; Capfcdm Anderson parachuted safely from the aircraft, was 
located by search and rescue forces, and was; recovered. He stated 
he didn't see Captain Breuer parachute from their damaged aircraft 
:.:and: ■ did : not. "hear. .'a"" : beeper ^f rom : ■■ him. Captaih'iBreuw ‘^h r declai^^ 
missing in- action. ; •; ,.,/V ’■ . - : f >V,Y- . 

After the crash, a North Vietnamese Army unit reported on November 
20thi that a pilot had landed but there Was no mention of the 
specific type of aircraft involved and the pilot's nationality was 
not given. ; The report was Associated with an incident occurring in 
the, general area of the Demilitarised Zone separating North and 
South Vietnam. An intelligence comment on this report indicated a 
tentative correlation of the report to this loss incident based on 
it : being the~o^ ~aircraf t~;ioi~^ , 

On April 28, 1972 # Pathet Lap radio naws service reported three 
U.S . aircraft were hit in Saravane Province on November 18th and 
19th. Pilots were killed in two P-4 and one T-28 air incident . 
This^ report wear placed- in- the ^ 
the- country of loss and date 61 '.incident 

Returning U.S. POWs during Operation Homecoming early in 1973 had 
no information on Captain Breuer's fate. After Operation 
Homecoming Captain Brener was declared killed in action, body not 
recovered, based on a ^sumptive finding of death. : v \ ■ 

Jin April 1973, .. a ; North Vietnamese soldier from Binh Tram 4lv-473rd 
Transportation Division, Group 559, 1 reported having seen an 
American P-4 hit by antiaircraft fire and crash near the village of 
Ban Dong; Sayannakhet Province, east of the border with Thua Thien 
Province, South Vietnam and in the area in which his division was 
operating. This is in an area west of the ms, and in the general 
f 1 !** of Highway 9 . He reported seeing two parachutes. One 
landed and was rescued. Later, he observed a body of an American 
airman which had been stripped nude and was told the other airman 
had died. The area of the sighting was correlated to this loss 
incident . _ ■■■. •;>; V^oV ■ 

This loss incident crash site was visited fay a joint U.S. /Lao team 
in Huong. Nong District, Savanhakhet Province,, during 28 October-1 
November 1992. The team recovered artifacts said to have belonged 
ho the pilot who was rescued. There was no specific information on 
the fate of the second crewman. 
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South Vietnam . Bobby M. Jones 

Jack H. Harvey 
1949 

On Noveaber 28, •• 1972, C apt ai n Jonas and First hieuteaant Harvey 
departed Odom Air Base, Thailand, to tarry an F-4D to Da Nang Air 
Base, South Vietnam. The last contaiet vith the crew vas when they 
; approrij»taly 32 : kiloostersnorthweat of, , Da - Naiig - and . tha 
aircraft than disappeared fxoje the radar screen. They did not 
arrive at Da Nang and vara declared missing . Search and rescue 
aircraft in tha area hoard thrae •Mayday*^ calls and baapar slgnals 
hut could not associate than vlth this Missing eras. Subsequent to 
their disappearance, Aircraft wreckage was located an Bach Xa 
Mountain in Phst Loo District, Thna Thien Province and believed 
; associated-. vith .thair crash sitey. 

Returning U . S .■ PONs vara unable to provide any intonation on the 

tbay^vara-- 

daclarad killed in action, body not recovered/ based on a 
presumptive finding, of death. * ^ ' 


North Viatnai 


XmSSBP 

(W52) ”{ 


.ieV’ : .X»7 2 # ;.;-.lfcap r McBlyain and Colonel Ronald Ward 
departed Takhli Air Base, Thailand, in an F-liu for a single ship 
mission over North Vietnam. At 2100. hours they radioed the 
Joint Rascua Control Canter that they'd attacked thair assigned 
target. At this point they vara plotted to be approxiaataly 26 
Biles; east-southeast of tha tovn of Nan Dinh and at tl^irath of a 
river along the Thai Binh/lae Ha Prorince boundary and advised they 
had passed over the coas tl i ne . Thera vas no further transmission 
fro* them and their intended course vas to be out over the Gulf of 
Tonkin. ; At 2129 hours they did not ***+ a coamnications check. 
An vtansiya aearch alopgtheir intended flight path failed to 
disclose any evidence of either the aircraft or its crav and the 
crav vas declared missing in action. , 


the Pole's Assy reported it had shot down 
a B-52 the previous, n i gh t and captured seven aiseen. Xa another 
report, the seven captured vara described as cooing two B-52 and 
another aircraft not further identified, from which they'd captured 
a lieutenant Colonel and a Major free a tvo nan aircrew, on the 
saaa day another unit radioed that three of those captured were 
free a downed B-52 crev. No names of any Americans were in these 
reports These reports vers placed in the files of the these 
■issing aixeen. ’ 

One returnee stated be Bight have heard NcSlvain's name oh a radio 
broadcast. No other returnees heart name and no regular 
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■onitoringaeiyiee reported it* hum on any domestic', of f onion 
their aircraft had bee a shot down by a P.s. Havy aircraft.: . 
Returni ng C«S. P0W« bad no lnfomntion on the fate of the two 

hcS'boS^t^^^'**'^ *hey eete decl«»d mxw in 


.. : *?*tb W«tM* ' j >,/. ; Arthur V. McLaughlin ii. 

John F . Stewart 

• . Randolph I*'- Perry • 

Irvins* lanac 

:..^ 4 

^ 1972# a B-52 with a six man crew departed utapao 
Alr_Baae, .Thai land, one In a cell of three B-52s whojJerTpartof 
a. l arger bonblng- force on a nlghttlne ARC LIGHT bombing £fS, |g 

t* f?L i MW nlL u.* 6 J. 030 toar * and prior to reachLg their 

tafo et, fehe ; B-52 one hit by a aarface to air niasile. Attempts to 

ffkfSi ^ ^ unsuccessful and darknass prevaatei the 

22£iU?«h £ E? P“»chutes. B * e P er, wra »»a»l but ponW not be 
^oaelated to^any. specific .crewnan fre« this aircraft due to 
■ultiple aircraft losses and; beepers'; freer other downed crewmen, 

After tto ^wot down, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (Dmr) 
““P®?®* 1 capture of one crewman, Captain Paul V. Granger and 
a secondcroNiuan, Captain Thomas J. Klomann, mi listed as a poh to 

After his release “fron captivity. Captain Granger stated that his 
aircraft was attacked by a , KIG aircraft when they were 
approximately 70 kilometers from Hanoi, then, surface 'to air 
missiles were launched \ one struck the right wing of^iraJ^aft 
and a second SAM exploded in front of the B-52's cockpit.. There 
was a noticeable thump which was either another exploding SAM or 

2* ^p** 10 Granger ejected 

“ altitude of 28,000 feet when ordered to do so by Major 
?*“*» 3P* aircraft commander. neither Captain Granger nor 
Captain Xlamann had any information on the eventual fat^o£other 
«eenen. The rwaining crewmen, all declared missing in action, at 
1982 tiae# 1,83:0 de ® lar ® d ****** in action, body not recovered, by 


..Laos Prank jl Gould 

. v ; (19S9y V i 

to Deptey^w: 20# 1972, a B*52p on a mission over North 1 Vietnam was 
hit by a surface to air missile while oyer Hanoi. The pilot \ 
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«*it Ittau tl» atOBaild ftw. V— 

; ,< f f t * d i 0 * 1 ®® P°*ac 25 minutes later and tten Jnl 

SfUffi?” 8 t ^ at ® i ® ht *EHa «t an altitude of 19,000 feat nndn^r 

Sf^tao. 3 ^ 916 *•*“* **= —* thebo^'V/l^^ogS 

smmsm 

■,3S3s?5S?¥WS*£S5bSSSS; 

« Hr irS 5?ia l 13»f“diaSaafJS3g.: 

X.S'SS!? lSi'2rt?<S^SlJ < J!!S%?s a> “•«“ 
'SiW^ agiag . z'^r. s.St'sr^^S* 

S& ^ *i'.*i ****“* " “ wm* ii mi JS nifSiS 52533' 

^saps 

Midlt^SlSd^eui^ BiS^Sfart, 

Sgj£“ »«*«* ® or t^«niSiSSi^hrtart«^S 

]£S£*i » ”g°g « ». hell— d possibly correlXSdto® 

-, gg^iy^SSSiSif •toffiSLSSlSSfcSS^ 

wife and four child— i^—da£S£»£Si^' - 1 ??!' ’1 th * M ® 
of the toen of Ban Bouay Sai near the border vith *kd£aa£f* **** 


Laos 


Seal V. 


(1967) 


if m 


On Pecenbar 24, 1972, Captain Jackson wi the olio* «* .« «i, 
■arring as a forwxd air^wSrolSa for a fUgSt** tow\-7D 
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W»2*o£ southern portion of the 

collided with on A-7D Jackson's aircraft 

parachuted’, f rods Mb aiicrOft?, tas^ntJSft™ Charles t. Reiss, 
Vietnaa forces, and to? eople e *»7 of 
aircraft crashed K00 j£rdT«£^/2./?f?? yiwfcnam; two 

exploded and burned «. \! ^f n ttpMrt md Captai^ jaefceon'* aircraft 

OVtSn 1 ^a?^ ^uSuahed^iS® «« identified at 

geportiafr a ls/lhinrc. ^ the ground, 

reclaaelf led as a POH after vuf la action and 

list relearcd on rebrcuv if m, 8 *"! appe4U * d , “ the Pathet Lao 
1973 , during : =» w released on March 28 , 

SS^a^de^^^S!^^^ “ < ^ a ?***»• Captdin 
Jaauaryl973. in 


--•. — •— ; — a. — ~.i — ffUrmn B. Jafrnyon ■ — r:~'"r~~ 

.:: ;• , ,, /.:;.• ■; ••... \ ;:..v. AWi) ,• . ■ -;, -; ■:'■■<■'., 

the crew 

Their aircraft was ^rSS^atrcdt ' S, t%* fo^annalchet Province . i 
out of -control ldaSTrecowin^M*? kSSki^ S»undflre and went 
crashed, approxlaateiy^n3S^t«£?^m.«^v 9 /Si * h * •**«■<* 
Icacrcteri-no^ , t !“. , ont!h,l *» t °* Tchepone and five 

alrcraft lnd I a " *rcs»the 

Johnson. ’ t but did not establish contact with Captain 

tl ?t , SS^ pi S2 

Ptoftiely fra. the rcuih 

polse. 1S “ ffi* C y uin Vollrcstedt could detect no 

Svadedl^Be wi2s t lrcrcr<M^^^ 0 ^*^* la ®/^'^^' r ^ ,li **^^“^ 




/not rvcoratd, 
fotnation on hie 
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South Vietnam 


Richard A. Knutson 
HickeyA.Jlilaon 


' William A. Stinson • ' 

•/', Mamml 1. Lanterio 
Elbert :W. Bush : 

• William L. Dean 
• (1978) 

On. January 8; 1973, a UH- 1 H helicopter iron the 62nd 
AviaUon c°o^ay with a crew-of four and ^three passengers from the 
® Command Aray. Advisory Group departed Landing 

Zone. Sally in Quang Tri Province en route to Quaixg’Si City, it 
was later reported to have flown across the Tkach* Han River into 
hostile territory and circled twice with its anas firing at an 
unlmown ground target. It was then fired on by the People' e Army 
of Vietnam wing SA-7 ground to air missiles. !fhe : first aieeile 
^ aacond hit the helicopter' s boom. A third hit the 
helicopter- proper~prior~ta~its ~craBh^in~ ^ 

7ijtajae«e Armyf s .Ai Tu Combat Base. Enltiple SA-7 launches drove 
off SAR forces in the area of the helicopter shoot down. The seven 
servicemen were declared missing in action." • 

^o t ^®i x 1°*« 1 1 CIA f orwardedrhearsay : & from a 

Vietnamese source reporting:, a beUcopter had been shot down on 
January 8, 1973, i n the area of this loss incident. Pour TJ.S. 
pilots were reportedly ca ptu red and the fate of two other crewmen 
was unknown... DIA later determined that CIA had terminated the 
source due to possible fabrication of information* 

D!A In August 1973, DIA received a_ hearsay report of a helicopter 
^ o£ . • t ^ i8 Id? ® ; incident • - • “ Two - remains - were ■■ : 
Si°Prov^ce^ ^ in Trieu Phong District, Qnahg 

Returning D.S. POWs had no information on the precise fate of the 
H ter Operation floaecoming, all were declared 
aead/bpdy not recovered, based on a presumptive f indin g of death. 


South Vietnam 


lark A. Peterson 
George W. Morris, Jr. 
(1981) 


13S -Discrepancy .gftg^ fox case 


Laos 


Arthur D. Bollinger 
Dale Brandenburg 
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Peter R. Cresaaan • 

Joseph.!. Hate jov ■ 

^r--— 7-- r Ibdd H. Holton ' 

Sever© J. prism, in . 

-..George Bespits 

•?; V ,C : 

wLlironan ^ t,app ? al ? d ov * t Saravan Province 

w 5i A * r® electronic intelligence mission. An airborne RMMh 
■ e ^fort later located the wreckage at tA* aircraf is A artmnd i*«reh 

wof 1 < tw l SflSv teax * ch *«* d 

one of thw, the renalna of Robert B. Bernhardt. In providing Me 
c ^ lceEnla 3 the n e a nlng of a Vietnam 
♦h2 P ^ tadioaaaaage intercepted shortly after tie lossof 
^^JTSL^ Rorce canBtmi cations analyst 

concluded the substance of the message Indicated that several^* 
the Baron 52 had been captured alive and were being moved to North 
' °£ the crash site and the 

*•* - sss.s.s- ™ 


Xn^ June 1989^ a private U.8. PCW/HIA hunter in Thai 1 and reported 

Skf°S?Wsi 0 t9 fr0n ft ,elf declared Lao resistance leader that^slarof 
the Baron 52 xree wire alive and he believed they were being held 

1990 ' • DlhTield elemrat *2 
Thai ^5? df ■«S5®ar Team,. received inf onnation from a source 
asserting that five of- the creir sere alive and living with ethnic 
Lao Xheung in Laos (Bollinger* . Brandenburg, \ • Spits?' Priina 
CressnanO ,^F^ > ^ s ^ > tan0e group asserted it would* take: action! 
Dlh -^eluded thTs was a -similar to the earlier and : fabr^ted 
• report. . • •..< ••. 

°**i 992 ' ^ ^ lnat ® Select Conittee received sworn 

Destatto provided detailed inf oauticn on vhat vac known about the 
•ff gjg yy* of BMOh 52 and the .intercepted Horth Vietnamese 
communications, noting that the report that so excited t he P.S. Mr 
Pwce , analyst actually related to the movement of four, aimen - to 

°/ V&J*. *»» panhandle of Worth Vietnam 
and hundreds of kilometer* from the site of Baron 52's 

® B “ ,aa9e z«ceived only minutes after the 

lTS±ZrZi S2 y DU concluded the report correlated 

to aiata other than those in Baxon 52. ’ 

r ” of Senate Select Committee on 

rnvrh^.rtf f nffT .ft" 18 ** 1 * 1 , hl1 «trong tecomendation to the iao 
Ogvemaant that the planned crash site investigation of Baxon 52 

'S2 >9w®»*r 2, 1992, i a Joint O.S./iao 

tean traveled to Sakong Province and to the crash site of Baron 52. 
The tean found the wreckage still there. Two witnesses . were 
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the crash of the aircraft and the 
reanitant fixe. One wjtneaa described Vieitinc the Bit* th* « t i rt 
aorning «nd findiag a bu rned corpse which Was recovered by s£t 

* 1Vi ‘ 0r ® «wly«l. neverarday* 

'•Sjj- Joint teaa .recovered one of Joseph A. Hate jov's dog tags froa 

“S? ■j-U-tyy artifact ; lnclodlng 
pi6CiB j)i t*Q flight , suits. - The- - team 's - gs covery ofunopensd 
paxactote canopy rtltatM indicated sane o/tha ai««in» crewmen 
y? 1 ® board the Aircraft at the ttm^f impact. 


South Vietnam 


Joseph G. 

Clamie McKinney 
• (2044) 


1972 r Ueut«nants i Gsaenleaf- aai Mi^ 

^ ** '*■ fliflht of three over an area approximately 25 

fo»5d*S?r n 2fS !,, *i ? o£ Cl ty # Qoahg v *ri; Province. A 

forjmrd controller observed five rounds of antiaircraft fire 
hit the codqpit area of their aircraft midway through a boobing run 

.epaitinrSoS S- 

South Vietnam. It was Observed throughout the and impact bv : 

“P 0 ^ *• «i*craft crartSdtjith 

Sd SignTiSlc^! 

they were declared killed in action, 
recovered, baaed £n a presumptive finding" of , death, 

Tietoaneae official* repatriated ranaiaa 
J® lieutenant McKinney. U.S. officials were told that 
ilentenan t Grewaeaf tod dSSlTcn. Viet, Q«u»g Trl^ortnc.“£ 

uaeovenLi |W> %S? towntjgatorii jh Vletnan 

recorcto of the ;280th Air Defense Regiment referencing the 

m April 14, 1972 and possibly associated 
jrtth this loss in c id e nt. One shovel on display at thenhit museum 
S.pp-tadly recoweted by the 103th Battalion from the aircraft's 
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275 U.S. PCWt in Southeast Asia at ,17 different locations, 3 
***» corrslatod to nanss pf those sissing at Site 85; 


of 


Oy«r water 


Harry H. Kitcholl 
Michael J. Xurtigian 
' (2053) 


On t h« noa tlng of Hay 6, 1958, Shm Mitchell and Xustlciu did 
J*P«* £ ? s wa*d dotail on board tbo WsTsTloiw 
B oach. Ihe long Beach. ms at the tins an estlaated 40 nilss^Cff 
?*! ® £ , C«taeai Vietnam in th* South China ^mtodheadito 

into, the Gulf of Tonkin. An on-board investigation failed to 
disclose any cogent reason for the disappearance of the too semen- 
tod they mre reported tossing. Both had bon confitoad on bwS 
tteship tto previous evening ton the ship was toll at to sea 
HOeever, a latn u;s. Mavy revise board claisified the too^eS^ 
deaertegs and thy e ere no t listed as Southeast Asia casualties du e 

?*£: findings in the cue of 

Kitchell and tostigian. Upon review, both seaman were dec lar ed 
nissing non-hostile and UtoT deelarto dead/b^aE^eSmSd; 
based on a ~presi»ptdve : ^ 

Af ter their initial cUsappearance, a Stars and Stripes article 
errmoosly reported thee as having been located. Another report 
2!fS d . infor ^ ltAoa Barry: Mitchell eas seen lat« £the 
w n *V®r confirmed and neither seaman has 
ever j>een conf ined a live since the:night of Hay 5th/6th, 19S8 and 
^ ' ^cuastancflfs of their disappearance and fate have 

never been definitely established. • 
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DIA ANALYSIS OF THE 324-NAME LIST ■ 

: '• V ■ PREPARED BY THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB SMITH ' 


“u i^KM/MlA^ii 2 ; t^ office o^enator B°b S^lth releasedadocument entitled 
PW/niAs Who May Have Survived in Captivity." This document Included a 

• 1 !* f* ; of -324 flanes . °f 1 ndf vidua 1 s who are alleged to be candidates for survival 
but In fact' Include, mainly persons who died during wartime. , 

• fr 324-name list consists of a m1x;of cases thit: include Individual s whose 

22"*:^ persont known to have diaiidSrtng 

wertime or in captivity, persons for whom there is no analytic basis to indicate 
wl V *l’*l! nd i St1 \ others who ceri be considered potential candidates for having 
?|} c1d6n *> capture '«^« r e »P«vity; The individuals among the, 
last.grouprrthose who can be considered potential candidates for llveprlsoners— 
make up less than 50* of those on the 324-1 1 st. A1 1 of these . persons have 
cases° US - k e * n 1 dent 1 f 1 ed by the Department Of Defense as priority discrepancy 

"‘ ,ted B l n , t 1 e l c ? ver sheet 1ne1uded vltii the 324-name list, the office of 
5? b ?* ith ha sed \V > lst on ! se Y*r»1 factors, some of which . are. indeed 
valid indicators of possible survival of the incident, Capture, :and captivity. 

or on data taken out of context; Oyer.50* of the individuals were placed on this 
list on the basis of this type of 'flawed data. ; ‘ 

• JJJ’ i*S* “ndwtsd; * detailed and comprehensive all-source analysis of the 
totality of Information available on all individuals on the 324-name list; -this 
iUi ??- - comprises wartime and postwar reporting and data collected during 
.W™h? : 1n-epuntry ; investigations and from archival research.. DIA has also. drawn 
fromlnformatlonacgulred after all returned POWs had been thoroughly debriefed 
ind their reporting had been cross checked and analyzed. 

review of the. ; entire range of all-source Intelligence 
available today, DIA has determined the following regarding the 324-name list:- 

The remains of five of the individuals named oh the list have been 

returned to their families. - .. 

In over 50% of the listed cases, the Individuals either died In their 
incidents or there exists no analytic basis to indicate survival. ; ! 

^ 5S , ^J n ^ the listed cases are among the priority discrepancy cases 
. ;. n ; which there exists, an analytic basis to suggest the Individuals might 
reasonably be considered potential candidates for survival of the loss 
Incident, capture, and/or captivity. Many; of the priority discrepancy 
cases are not Identified on the 324-name list. /' • ; 

DIA has reviewed the cases pf all individuals unaccounted for In Indochina to 
J®«nn1he which persons could potentially have survived their incidents and 
become captives. These have been Identified as priority discrepancy case's *ahd • 
' 1* the focusrof joint inveitlgetions carried out. by the CINPAC Joint Tesk. 
Force - Full Accounting. , 
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DIA AMAIYSIS OF THE 324-MW1E LIST 
/. PREPARED BY THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB SMITH 

— ^ ^ Dtcwfatr . 1992, — th t of f I ce of S^n to r ■ Bob Sc 1 fh i m ■ . — ■. ■■ 

ft* mm Who W lm Survived 5CS5 

11» t.°f^324 mtt of Individuals oho are alleged to be candidates far xuhlniii 
but In fact Include aalnly persons who died during wartlee. (See Tab A.” 1 ” 

^!** -Mirptf.:'' Mi* conslsts of a arix of cates that Include individuals utaw 
retains have been repatriated and Identified, persons known to have died durina 
wartlee or In captivity, persons for who. there is no Sclwh to 1ndEl2 
other * who e * n be cws^red potentlal candldates'for havlno 
survived the loss Incident, capture and/or captivity. The Individuals atone the 
last group— those who can be considered potential Candidates for live 
•ake up less than SOS of those on thT324M1rt All of ^ 
previously been Identified by the Dep^rtaent Of Defense as priority discrepancy 

As. noted In the cover sheet included with the 324-nue list th* IffZT 
based its list on several factors, sone of which are indeed 

JJ* h«s conducted a detailed and coaprehenslve all-source analysis of the 
^tallty of Inforsatlon available on all individuals on the 324-nate list This 
I^-I^t^ coeprlses wartlee and postwar reporting and d.ta colTect«l d U H«n 
iolnt^ln-country Investigations and fro. archival research/ DIA has also dram 

* tt ^ had bwn thoroughly debriefed 

their reporting h«d been cross' ■' ".V v ' r-; ' ■. -■ 

tksed on this thorough review of the entire range of all -source 1 nt 4 Uliiif.ro 
available today, OIA has determined the fol lowing regarding the 324-naae list: 

i* s *,‘ h ? n ?® of the. listed cases are aaong the priority dlscreoancv e««»t 
In which there exists an analytic basis to suggest the Individuals ulaht 
*** considered potential candidates for survival of the loss 
Incident, capture, and/or captivity. (See Tab D.) Many of the Priority 
‘(iMrepanty cases are not Identified on the 324-nate list; priority 

JM lias the cises of all Individuals unaccounted for in Indochina to 

<tetere 1ne which persons could potentially have survived their 1nc1dentS*and 
becoee; captives. These have been Identified as! priority disneDahw caseV 

pjjlejf F?Tl*AScoSt1ng! nV * SM9 * t<6, * S e,rHed out * ^ CIHPAC JolJIt Task * 
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TAB B 


NAMES OF PERSONS WHOSE REMAINS HAVE BEEN REPATRIATED 
. ~ BUT WHO APPEAR ON THE 324-NAME list 

PRODUCED BY THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB SMITH 



MIRBfo. WILLIAM R, REMAINS REPATRIATED SEPTEMBER 1990. 
MS... VERNON Z, REMAINS REPATRIATED APRIL 1989. 

KOONS. DALE F. REMAINS: REPATRIATED APRIL 1988. 


HMIYA. JOHN M. REMAINS REPATRIATED MARCH 1988! 
HCLEARY. 6E0RGF 0 REMAINS REPATRIATED JULY 1988, 
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TAB C 


NAMES OF. PERSONS WHO DID NOT SURVIVE BUT 
APPEAR ON THE 324-NAME LIST 
t PRODUCED BY THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB SMITH 
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fBSSBtSSas^wa* 

mssma 

^f€€£=S 

IS'iipHI^SiS 

SEC0N?S - all six persons aboard are^oor 

■MWMtnMt* 




AMT , ROBERT (1156): DISAPPEARED FROM RADAR VIEW WHILE ON BOMBING MISSION. A 
CORRELATING ENTRY IS FOUND ON SRV MILITARY, REGION IV SHOOTDOWN LOG INDICATING 
mrm AND DEATH OF TWO CREWMEN. EARLY RETURNEE NORRIS CHARLES, BASEDON A 

n^IJ^RIZE^ ^I^ CAFTIVEriDENTIFIED AN'AIR'roRCEMAJOR AVERY M BEIUWA POW? 
HE RECALLED LAST NAME ONLY, AND INITIALLY THIS WAS THOUGHT TO RELATE T? ROBERT 
: D. AVERY. RANK AND SERVICE ARE WRONG, HOWEVER. AND NO CORROBORATING INFO WAS 
OBTAINED FROM ANY OTHER RETURNEE. CHARLES ; WHILE A CAPTIVE/^ OttMED^WITN 
KEEPING A “MEMORY LIST* OF FELLOW PRISONERS MOST OF HIS NAMES WEREVALIOATEO’ 
A FEW,- INCLUDING THIS ONE .WERE NOTr 

AgR&. RICHARD (1596): AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED WHIU ON RECONNAISSANCE MISSION NEAR 
fJO ON LAO/VN BOROER AREA. RADIO HANOI ANNOUNCED CORRELATING SHOOTDOWN, BUT DID 
NOT INDICATE FATE OF CREW. RETURNEE HYATT RELATED HEARSAY THAT «AYER$“ WAS, A 
: P R I S ONER AT CU LOC (THE ZOO) IN 1972; THIS WAS NOT CORROBORATED BY ANY OTHER 
RETURNEE. • . 

ARES. GERALD (1879): C-130 AIRCRAFT HIT BY MISSILE DURING A NIGHTTIME 

TRECONNAISSANeE-MISSIONr-rPILOT-ORDEREO-BAiLOUTrAS SECOND' EXPLOSION'SEPARATED 
A WR?ER EX, ’ L0SI0H THEN BLEW THREE CREWMEN FROM THE 
A I RC RAFT AS IT FELL TO THE GROUND, EXPLODED, AND BURNED. AYRES, THE ILLUMINATOR 
OPERATOR, IS NOT A STRONG CANDIDATE FOR SURVIVAL. THOUGH THOUGHT BY ONE RETURNEE 
TO HAVE BEEN HELD CAPTIVE IN HOA LO PRISON, THIS HAS NOT CORROBORATED BY AMY 
OTHER RETURNEE." ~ / r- ^ 

BALCQH, RALPH (0340): ; AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED WHILE CLIMBING UP THROUGH CLOUD 
LAYER; SHORT BEEPER SIGNAL HEARD. BY ONE WINGMAN, BUT SAR FORCES WERE UNABLE TO 
HEAR OR LOCATE. r THREE WEEKS LATER PATHET LAO RADIO ANNOUNCED SHOOTDOWN OF 
AIRCRAJWHKH CORRELATES TO BALCOH. LITTLE ELSE KNOWN OF THIS CASE; NO EVIDENCE 

BANCROFT. WILIAM (1675): AIRCRAFT WAS HIT WHILE ON A LOW-LEVEL RECONNAISSANCE 
MISSION. WINGMAN SAW INITIAL EXPLOSION IN THE AIR AND THEN AN “ALL-CONSUMING 
EXPLOSION ON THE GROUND.* HE SAW NO CHUTES AND HEARD NO BEEPERS. BASED ON 
WINGMAN REPORT, BOTH CREWMEN DECLARED KIA/BNR. THE SIGINT REPORT REFERRED TO 
OOES NOT RELATE TO THIS CASE, BUT TO AN RLAF T-28 DOWN THE SAME DAY. ;> 

BAHHPNV PAUL .(1465): AIRCRAFT WAS ON VISUAL RECONNAISSANCE MISSION OVER LAOS. 
WHILE CONVERSING. WITH NAKHON PHANOM AIR BASE CONTROLLER, TRANSMISSION ABRUPTLY 
STOPPED AND AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED FROM CONTROLLER'S RADAR. CONSISTENT WITH THE 
MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED TO THIS CREW, THERE IS NO FIRM INDICATION AS 
TO WHETHER OR NOT THEY SURVIVED THE CRASH OF THEIR AIRCRAFT. THE. MENTION OF 
MAJOR: PAUL W. BANNON'S. NAME DURING CLOSED-DOOR TESTIMONY IN 1981 RESULTED FROM 
THE OBSERVATION OF SIMILARITY TO A REFUGEE'S MENTION OF A *LT COLONEL PAUL W. 
MERKLAND* ALLEGED TO BE IN DETENTION. THIS CORRELATION APPEARS TO BE HIGHLY 
SPECULATIVE, AND HAS NEVER BEEN CORROBORATED BY ANY OTHER EVIDENCE. 

BARDEN. HOWARD (05871: OBSERVERS OF THIS HELICOPTER INCIDENT INDICATED THAT NO 
ONE COULD HAVE SURVIVED. NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE, HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO 
CONTRADICT THE FINDING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KIA/BNR. 



mrnmmm 

mihmihi 

MjHETTj WLLiai (082S); AIRCRAFT STARTED PULL-UP AFTFR tmriar biiu ««»« 

SMMSIMBMtillM nwrf SSSJSfttt 


~ J^L A *^- BUT - SAW -MO^CHUTE- AND -HEARO-RO DCC r eK ► 

SHiSSps as 

as Rsansaan' aCf * » s 

(NOTE: 73 ^ ^ REP0RT RETURNEE. 

^^SSasSSSSSSS’ 

CAPTURE OF AIRCRAFT CREW:. UnB^rDIO^nf S RB^ff : RESULTS. W^TOR? ATTEMPT 
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BROW. ROBERT (1945): AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED EN ROUTE TO •»' mtoutttuc Bnun,.„> 

S;s ! 5re»'SS 

UgoniiM 

ssUsst 


aim. 


® BEING SHOT DOWN ON RECON 


HORI^KSllle^^ 3 ™ LYINS NEAR OWNE0 AIRCRAFT. BUNKER DECLARE 
AW^ ’WEIL’. (1505):. AIRCRAFT HADE A STRAFING PASS AGAINST A fiPnilwn riporr - 

lAWfe 

«N0Ili^ R ^^ R ^^ HOT X : GOOD . 

i: sa^ 

AGREffi TO ffic^ FL00D1NG - W ° ° FFICIALS HAVE 

Sfe MRCMFT SHOT DOWN AND CRASH-IANDED ON A RIDGE CARROLL 

SURVIVED THE CRASH, REPORTED HE WAS UNDER FIRE BY THE ENEMY Birr TNTwncn tactav 
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CHAMPION. JAMES (1742): TEAM CAME UNDER FIRE AFTER BEING INSERTED INTO A inT 
LANDING ZONE. UNDER SIEGE BY ENEMY FORCES, CHAMPION WAS LAST SEEN ON TOE SECOMn 

WHETOER XHAMPION SURVIVED THK S INMoS!f ’ ^ FIW W“«TIpN AS TO: 

0,1 mentation MISSION, AIRCRAFT CRASHED FROM 
?»S2^iSS^ E 5t?SiJ?Jl l i5S? T 0F A HILL GROW® PARTY REACHED THE SITE THREE DAYS 
LATER, FOUND AIRCRAFT WRECKAGE, BUT NO SIGN OF PILOT. ' SEARCH ' PARTY NOTED THAT 
SEVERAL PIECES OF WRECKAGE WERE BOOBY-TRAPPED. WHILE SOME INTELLIGENCE REPORTS 
WULD INDICATE THAT THE SRV SHOULD HAVE KNOWLEDK ^IP^MIS S 
CREDIBLE EVIDENCE OF CAPTURE, OR OF ANY SIGHTING OF C^m % Sar! 

CLARKE. FREP (1340): INCIDENT INVOLVED A MID-AIR COLLISION OF TWO AIRCRAFT THE 

MV® s«*tly;afteh 

AN0 ™ ER PARACHUTE BELOW HIM BUT HE DID WT *NW FROM 
oliraeE^F A ^IVIW« UTE ^ ' C0ME ’ MR GR0UHD EFFORTS. FOUND NO 

ffliniumm_( 1363 ):. DOES- NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE; RETURNEE 


ucTnoucc^nrMnrpL^nr^^ : * EVID0ICE TO INOICATE COUANORE SURVIVED INCIDENT. 
RETURNEE REPORTED RECEIVING COLLAMORE'S NAME VIA TAP CODE IN HOA LO^RISON NO 
OTOERWETURNEE REPORTED COUAMORE AS BEING IN'toeTrISON SYS1B1. IT TARES 1W0 

'THERE. IS .NO SIGIHT INTERCEPT THAT CORRELATES TO THIS 
PARAmffj^ ; ? NWCATES CAP ™ RE - HIT BY AAA AND CRASHED; NO BEEPER; ! NO 

fflB tlj g l i. L EROY (177!): - iHD REPORT OF CORNWELL BY ANY RETURNEE. SAR TEAM LOCATED 

BrnfiSS 01 . PW RBWTE0 THE NAME "CRAMER" AS PART OF A MEMORY 
feunsc ru mis REPORT ON CRAMER; CRAMER'S CREWMEWiER'S BODY WASHED 

VI^NAM. INDICATING THE AIRCRAFT WAS DOWNED AT SEA;. WHILE TOE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF CRAMER'S LOSS ARE NOT ABSOLUTE, THERE IS NO SOUND ANALYTICAL 
«52ff®E*' t W» EVEN THOUGH TOE RETURNEE WAS CERTAINTOESPELLING 
Sm»?S5? »i5L5S EIVE ? BESAN WITH " c * * THERE IS NO ASSURANCE THE NOTC WAS 
PRIsSIySTB?^ SAIANO W. A RETURNEE, WAS HELD IN THE NORTH VIETNAM 


LA^ING^ZON&r^ UNDER^S I EGE^BY^ ENW FDRC^'; ’"ruiu^™ BEING IN SERTE 0 INTO A HOT 
MY WHEN HE MOVED FROM THE 

THIS INCIDENT -REPORTED UPON HIS : RELEASE tuat uc^nlH^ AMERICAN CAPTURED DURING 
“CONSISTENTOTtS^^^ 

WHETHER CHAMPION SURVIVED THIS INCIDENT^’ ™ ERE IS NO FIRM INDICATION AS TO . 

ffiffcAUSKON MCRBTOFA hTll^'groundpaS^ «°a N, u AIRCW ^ CRASHED FROM 
' ■ - LATER; - FOUPiO'.' AIRCRAFT WRECKAGE but HEACH fi)fTHE SITE ! THREE DAYS 
SEVERAL. PIECES*OF WRECKAGE Iff RE ^^wKSL* fJLOT. SEARCHPARTY. NOTED THAT 
r^?B,Ic ° ICATE THAT THE SRV SH<^^ Y HA^^K^LEDGF L Fi| C TH7 REPi °RT$ 

DURING HIS DESCENT, HE SAW ANOTHER PAMruin-pDci^i ^, CIDENT - HE REPORTED THAT 
WHICH AIRCRAFT THE CHUTE MAY HAVE COME E ^«B B ^un J{b™iS!! T HE 010 NOT KNOW FROM 
EVlOENCE OF-SURVIVORSr^ ^ -W ve ~L.°ME.. • AIR . AND- GROUND SAR EFFORTS FOUND NO*'' 


■:^^?®a < §? ) !iBItS? OR ?ILL CODY" MFREI^L X,: ALIVE - RETURNEE : 
. FIRSTHAND KNOWLEDGE OF COADY IN THE PMSON 0 SWro REL I A ^ur»^ ON A LIST - HO 
C 0 ADY 77 CRASH 'SITE ASSOCIATED Wl^COADY?MUKTi^Tch R Bv^iTt®r^^^^ HENTIONEDr 
PILOT EXITED AIRCRAFT PRIOR TO CR^H INVESTIGATED BY JTF-FA, NO EVIDENCE THAT 

ffioE?™i‘S ) twEs E w}S«E B S HiT n pv I “i^ CE £ I r, TH * T «*»eujes to Tins 
•PARACHUTE. k WPrURE - HIT. BY AAA AND CRASHED; NO BEEPER; NO. 

-aw ! tab LnfctTP^ 

EVIDENCE THE CREW COULD HAVE SURVIVED. UP0N IMPACT WITH THE GROUND. ;■ NO 

mi IM BYANOTHeV POw I N Fffi U 72 EE HE^ s^Rp T Tur ^ ER NAME BASE0 OW’NOTE PASSED 
"C" NOT WITH."K'"ANOTORW REPORTEDTHP^f «rof«c B n E ,c EC?I VED BEGAN WIT » 

»&a Sf 

OF -CRAMER" HE RECEIVE BEGAN WITH » H tuIdc^™ ^fERTAIN THE SPELLING 

ACCURATELY RENDERED. GAUWD KRWER A C RPtS uip u C m S ™ ¥ HOTE WAS 
: PRISON SYSTEM! uwu MwntK, A RETURNEE, WAS HELD IN THE NORTH VIETNAM. 
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£gESSH^JE£B i (1983 : THE PHYSICAL EVIDENCE ANALYZED BY THE SAR TEAM AT THE 
Ef^MnHu I Sl^ S J^ T ..I HE AIRCMFT SUFFERED A MASSIVE AMO SUDDEN CATASTROPHIC 
T0 TH? GR0UND immediately; BOUNCED ONCE AND LANDED 
UPSIDE DOWN. THE SAR TEAM ALSO WITNESSED AT LEAST 3 BODIES AT THE SITE; A 

2c C £?LX£?iL T0 the wte.of additional crewmen may soon: 

THE PHYSICAL DATA COLLECTED AT THE CRASH SITE, THERE IS LITTLE REASON TO BELIEVE 
THAT, ANY OF THE CR0V SURVIVED THE* LOSS. INCIDENT. RADIO INTERCEPTS. MISTAKENLY 
THOUGHT BY SOME TO REFER TO THE BARON 52 INCIDENT, DO NOT PERTAItl! * . 

CroCKEIT. WILLIAM (1913): INFORMATION IN THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE INDICATES THE 

jWEgffiffiPR b mBSF AIRCRAFT LOST WING, HIT GROUND, SKIPPED INTO RIVER,. 
HU PAKACHUTcS t NO BEEPERS . 

flBHWN. CLIFTON (0471) i . ONE RETURNEE REPORTS HEARSAY THAT BUSMAN' S NAME SEEN 
ON. LIST OF ROWS EITHER SEEN, TALKED TO, OR LIVED WITH. ■ ANOTHER RETURNEE 
IDENTIFIED AS HAVING INFORMATION ON CUSHMAN REPORTS NO KNOWLEDGE OF HIM. JOINT • 
INVESTIGATION OF INCIDENT INDICATES CUSHMAN WAS KILLED IN CRASH OF AIRCRAFT; 

DAWK . JOSEPH (H82): MR4 SHOOTOOWN RECORD ENTRY LISTS DAVIES AND HIS CREWMEMBER 

OBSERVED GROUND EXPLOSION. V 

PMIPSPN. DAK1B (1663): THIS SIGINT DOES NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT. TWO 

.'?*?; , AIRCRAFT IN THE WR THAT THE OTHER AMERICAN HAD BEEN HIT ; 
AND HAD FALLEN OFF A CLIFF. HE THEN REPORTED " I'VE BEEN HIT AND IN THE' WORST 
rctu . JPg WERE SEVERAL: GROANS AND THEN THE RADIO WENT DEAD. TWO INDIGENOUS 
PERHAPS^WRTALL? ^^ CAPTURE C0NFIRHED B0TH MEMBERS HAD BEEN SERIOUSLY, 

PAVIS. EDGAR (1279): THE AIRCRAFT WAS STRUCK BY ENEMY GROUND’ FIRE AND BEGA N 
BREAKING UP MIDAIR. ’-THE. PILOT . INITIATED-EJECTION AND WAS RESCUED 'A SHORT-TIME 
LATER. HE DID NOT KNOW IF. DAVIS, THE NAVIGATOR, SURVIVED THE EJECTION. A BEEPER 
GRIG !H H EA R D BY SAR FORCES, HOWEVER, NEITHER DAVIS NOR THE AIRCRAFT WRECKAGE: 

. WAS LOCATED.- THERE IS NO INDICATION THAT DAVIS SURVIVED THE CRASH. 

WARTIME PHOTO RECEIVED SHOWING DICKSON'S DEAD BODY BEING ’ 


BICKS PN . ..ED WAR D ... 
PULLEO FROM THE SEA. 


^ ■- PAV I P (1408): SAR TEAM LOCATED DINAN'S DEAD BODY HANGING IN THE TREES; 
UNABLE TO RECOVER DUE TO APPROACHING ENEMY. . 

PO.NAHUE, HQRSAN (1340): NO EVIDENCE TO CONCLUDE DONAHUE SURVIVED MIDAIR 
S LL J, S i9. N -' ALt SIGHTING REPORTS PURPORTED TO EE DONAHUE HAVE BEEN IN RESPONSE 
TO FLYERS AND REWARD OFFERS POSTED, BY THE FAMILY; NO REPORTS CONTAINED. 
SUFFICIENT INFORMATION SUBJECT- TO INDEPENDENT CONFIRMATION. 

PMLEY, MIES (0872): RETURNEE MENTIONED AS HAVING FIRSTHAND KNOWLEDGE SAYS HE 
POES NOT. DOOLEY CRASHED IN COASTAL WATERS. BFF. NORTH VIETNAM. IMPROBABLE HE 
■ SURVIVED INCIDENT; •. ... v.-' ,-v;. 

HftfftRP?, HARRY (0500): . EDWARDS NO SHOW IN PRISON SYSTEM. ALL EVIDENCE INDICATES 
EDWARDS DIED IN INCIOENT. ; 
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iLIMLM (0629): DIA BELIEVES RETURNEE SAW PHOTO OF “HANOI PARADE" Tii warn 
SEEN h-lison;. AU. INDIVIDUALS Fl^ H^OIPAWmE ARE Accn^pn 
FOR, CHINESE GOVERNMENT QUESTIONED' BUT PROVIOED NO AnS^R RE ACC0UMTE0 . 

RETORNEE REPORTED HEARSAY NAME "FOX " : VIETNAMESE 
REPATRIATED REMAINS ASSOCIATED WITH FOULKS. THE REMAINS INDICATE HTCHtmpaCt 
r ' *^AIfT'ITY INSUFFICIENT. TO- COfiRELATE ; .TQ '/*IA.LYSiS^CONTIWJING^^v 

: f^*-|§ll£E.(1542): PARARESCUEMAN REPORTED SEEING FRYAR'S DEAD BODY HANGING 

ffi ^rossiBLE^ IN l 

fi&SjfflN. FREP (1ES3): THIS SIGINT DOES NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT lun 
AMERICANS WERE ON A JOINT VIETNAMESE-AMERICAN RECONNAISSANCE PATROL III Laos 2f 
AMERICA* RADIOED TOU.S, AIRCRAFT IN THE AiTtKe wSSm 

£E8|IEL,.. DONALD (1920): AIRCRAFT HIT BY LIGHTNING OVERWATER; NO VISUAL RADih : 
0R_RADAR CONTACT EVER MAOE WITH AIRCRAFT. • SIGINT CORRELATED TO THIS INCIDENT 

Sf m 

ELA5.0PN. WILLIAM (0299) DOES NOT MEET • CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN AtIVE pnu 
RETURNEE PHILLIP SMITH CUIMED TO HAVE HEARD ON PEKING RADIO AND READ IN°A 
PEKING. BULLETIN,: THAT AN A-3B HAD BEEN SHOT DOWN ^BeS mm AND CHINA THE 
CREW WAS- REPORTEDLY CAPTURED. UPON SMITH'S RELEWE, HE QUESTIONED HISUPTMS 
ABOUT THE REPORT; THEY DENIED ANY. KNOWLEDGE .ABOUT THE INCIDEtri - SMTTUMUin un - 
• FIRSTRAND KNOWLEDGE OF ANY CREWMEMBER. GENERALLY RELIABLE SOURCES INDICATE 
AIRCRAFT SHOT' DOWN. HOWEVER, THE SOURCE DI0™T • HENTI^FATE OF CREW ^THREE ■ 
CREWMEMBERS ARE MISSING AND ONE CREWMEMBER 1 S REMAINS WERE RETURNED BY CHINA. ■ 

MLO . ; . FRANK (1959): GOULD'S NAME WAS NOT REPORTED ON ANY LIST BY A RETURNEE 

TURNFF wun. MFNTTnwcn emitntt iiniir «ke. 


THE RETURNEE, WHO MENTIONED GOULD'S NAME WAS INFORMED OF GOULD'S STATUS PRIOR’fc 
BEING SHOT DOWN HIMSELF. HE DID NOT HEAR ABOUT GOULD IN THE PRISON. SYSTEM 

fi Rffif.' JAN E S (1455): DURING SAR EFFORTS, GRACE FELL OFF A JUNGLE PENETRATflR frcik 

™TO T ? IP , LH CANOp Y JUNGLE. NO FURTHER CONTACT 
J*, HIMi ™ E PHOTO, #77, CUIMED TO BE GRACE BY HIS WIFE WAS 
POSITIVELY IDENTIFIED IN THE SUMMER 1990 AS BEING RETURNEE MARKHAM GARTLEY. 

DREENi FRANK (189S): . DOES NOT MEET. CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE INTERCEPT 

THlf lJtPB^PDT E rnDD^?' t CITED - 0IA OIAGREES WITH CORREUTION TO 

THIS INCIDENT; INTERCEPT CORRELATES TO INCIDENT 1897. DURING THE MISSION 

s weswas «. itocepi cited iitorcwiK rarcrarSIn 

SHOT DOWN. OH THE SAME OAY; CREWMEMBER. FROM THIS INCIDENT RETURNED IN 1973; 



HARRIS. REUBEN (0299): DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. ROW RETURNEE 
PHILLIP SMITH CLAIMED TO HAVE HEARD ON PEKING RADIO, AND READ IN A PEKING 
: BULLETIN,, _THArAN-A-3B^HAD.BEEN_SHOLDOWN:.BETWEENJtAINAN-AND,CHINA._JHE:CREW:WAS^ 
REPORTEDLY CAPTURED. UPON SMITH'S RELEASEi HE QUESTIONED HIS CAPTORS ABOUT THE 
REPORT, THEY: DENIED ANT KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE INCIDENT. SMITH HAD NO FIRSTHAND 
KNOWLEDGE OF ANY CREWMEMBER. GENERALLY RELIABLE SOURCES INDICATE AIRCRAFT SHOT 
DOWN; . HOWEVER, THE SOURCE DID NOT. MENTION FATE OF CREW. THREE CREWMEMBERS ARE 
MISSING. AND ONE CREWMEMBER'S REMAINS WERE RETURNED BY CHINA! 


HARRISON. DONALD (13141; OOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. POW 
RETURNEE WESLEY: RUMBLE BELIEVED HARRISON' NFI WAS IDENTIFIED TO HIM IN LATE 1967. 
INCIDENT DATE FOR HARRISON, DONALD L. IS 681029. 

HELWIG. ROGER (1488): WITNESSES SAW AIRCRAFT HIT THE GROUND WITH THE CANOPY' IN 
PUCE; NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD OR PARACHUTES DEPLOYED. THIS IS CONSISTENT WITH THE 
KILLEO-IN-ACTION/BODY NOT RECOVERED STATUS ASSIGNED TO THIS CREWMAN. DOES NOT 
MEET CRITERIA J=OR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO SUPPORT CREW ALIVE 

-ONrBRoyNprT^T 7 ^?^^ 


HENTZ. RICHARD (1715): INTERCEPTS OF VIETNAMESE RADIO TRANSMISSIONS INDICATE ALL 
CREWMEMBERS IN THIS INCIDENT WERE KILLED. FIVE CREWMEMBERS ON NIGHTIME MISSION. 
OVER NORTH- VIETNAM. *. RELIABLE SOURCE. REPORTED EXPLOSION IN MIDAIR. NO SIGNJJF 
CRASHSITE OR CREW EVER DISCOVERED. TOW OF THREE MESSAGES INDICATE ALL 
CREWMEMBERS KILLED. THIRD MESSAGE DOES NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT. MR4 
SHOOTDOWN RECORD INDICATES ALL FIVE CREWMEMBERS KILLED. . 

HEROLP —RICHARD ( 1917) : BEFORE THE OIF IN THIS INCIDENT CRASHED OVER LAOS, ONE 
PARACHUTE WAS SEEN DEPLOYED BUT NO ELECTRONIC BEACON SIGNALS WERE HEARD. THE 
CRASH SITE WAS FOUND BUT THERE WERE NO TRACES OF CAPT. HEROLO. NO ANALYTICAL 
BASIS TO CONFIRM SURVIVAL. ^ 

HESS. FREDERICK (1418Y: OTHER CREWMEMBER OF F4D SAW HESS EJECT BUT DID NOT SEE 
ANOTHER PARACHUTE DEPLOY; HE WAS UNABLE TO MAKE ANY CONTACT WITH HESS BEFORE HE 
WAS RECOVERED. SEARCH, AND RESCUE EFFORTS HAD TO BE SUPENDED BECAUSE OF HOSTILE 
ACTIVITY. IN AREA. ; . . . 


HICKS. TERRIN (1248): COPILOT SHANAHAN SAW HICKS' PARACHUTE COLLAPSE AFTER 
EJECTION BUT HE COULD NOT GET TO HIM OF HEAVY GROUND FIRE. MR4 HAS RECORD OF 
SHOOTDOWN AND BURIAL OF HICKS' REMAINS. 


HOLLEY! -TILDEN (0998): DURING A NIGHT MISSION, HOLLEY WAS FLYING LEAD DROPPING 
FLARES OVER TARGET. HIS WlNGMAN SAW HIM; DROP BACK TO CHECK THE FLARES,: SAW A 
"STREAK OF ORANGE GLOW", AND HEARD A WEAK ELECTRONIC SIGNAL. WEATHER AND TIME OF 
DAY PROHIBITED AN EXTENSIVE SEARCH. TWO RETURNEES REPORTED HEARING HOLLEY,' S NAME 
IN PW SYSTEM BUT THERE WAS NO FIRSTHAND CONTACT. 

HOLMES. FREDERICK (1793) : HOLMES AND . HIS CO-PILOT WERE HIT BY ENEMY FIRE OVER 
COASTAL NVN. WATERS. . BOTH MEN WERE SEEN BY SAR HELICOPTER IN THEIR PARACHUTES. 
THE CO-PILOT WAS RESCUED. HOLMES' LIFE RAFT WAS LATER FOUND ATTACHED TO THE 
EJECTION SEAT BUT. HIS PARACHUTE WAS MISSING. NO EVIDENCE OF HOLMES WAS SEEN; 
NO OTHER RETURNEES REPORTED HOLMES 'NAME IN THE PRISON COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM. 
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JEKIL. EV6FHF (0135): THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO SUPPORT rpew woviuti 

piUsSHs^S: 

LY.JNTHEIDENTIFICAITOHPROCESS.ASffl^EMIFF^’mwmt^rlMiv^uciofiv 
SWI»AL IVII1UAt: ’ •™ EV ^ 1,01 SUFFICEKT EVIDENCE -TO SUPPORT A SUPPOSITION OF 

iMfljSIOH. STEVEH (1977): AFTER EJECTING FROM THEIR F4D PILOT sirn uc tiu 

j PE L. BOBBT. (1949): PASSENGER IN F40 SHOT 00WN NAME AOOTONFn ry true 

^ A“3B^ HAD BEEN SHOT DOWN BETWEEN HAINAN AND CHINA THE CRFtf WAS 
RffORTEOLY CAPTURED. UPON SMITH'S RELEASE. HEwSK WPToKw W 
REPORT, THEY DENIED ANY KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE INCIDENT SMITO iwffi'RMnJS 
WWLEDGE OF ANY CREWMEMBER. . GENERALLY RELIABLE toUTOES 1WIOLTC XIRcSct^SJ? 
■SKIP'S® ^HJOWCE/WD NOT MENTIS FATCWcS S EE RsSbSeRS «E : 
MISSING AND ONE CREWMEMBER'S REMAINS WERE RETURNED BY MINA • ^ *RE 

I H TOMATIOIfS toV^tat^ ne G1 JJe ^l* 6 * ^FIRHS SH00T00WN BUT PROVIDED NO 
iNruKnATZuN ON , THE STATUS OF THE CREW. ASA ON STRIKE' MTSSinu ni/co - i me' 

mrmr r uin T c B ici^i2P l i^ u P^ MEft, ^ Wtfl ^^ a -^ IPHEm ^ ""T VERIFY 
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KIER. LARRY (1613): THERE - IS HO ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE TO CONCLUDE THAT KIER 
SURVIVED HIS LOSS INCIDENT. RFC KIER WAS LOST IN A GROUND INCIDENT WHEN HIS 
-POSITION -LOCATED NEARIAN-AHNO-DUNP^WAS-HIT-WITH. AN -RPGj.-THE.RESULTING-EXPLOSION- 
. TRIGGERED A SECOND EXPLOSION AND A SUBSEQUENT FIRE. A TWO DAY SEARCH OF THE AREA 
DIO NOT PRODUCE ANY TRACE OF KIER. ■ 


(1978): KNUTSON WAS PART OF THE CREW OF A UH1H THAT WAS HIT BY 

AAA AND 2 SA-7S. THE HELICOPTER- BROKE INTO TWO PIECES. BECAUSE OF HOSTILE' 
GROUND FIRE AN AERIAL SEARCH WAS CONDUCTED WITH NEGATIVE RESULTS. THERE WERE TWO 
OTHER INDIVIDUALS NAMEO KNUTSEN/KNUTSON LISTED AS MISSING; ONE WAS DECLARED DEAD, 
800Y. NOT ! RECOVERED 'AND ONE WAS A RETURNEE. ;r . " 


KRYSZAK. THEODORE (0354): THE CREW WAS GIVEN ORDERS TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNING 
AIRCRAFT, BUT NO PARACHUTES WERE SEEN BY OBSERVERS. NO INTELLIGENCE HAS EVER 
BEEN ACQUIRED TO CLARIFY THE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS CRASH OR TO SUGGEST ANY WERE 
EVER CAPTURED. THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO INDICATE SURVIVAL. 


KUBt^l ROY ~ YOS87irOBSERVERS OF THIS’ HELICOPTER INCIDENT IMOICATED THAT NO' ONE 
COULD HAVE SURVIVED. NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE, HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO 
CONTRADia THE FINDING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KIA/BNR. 

LAWRENCE. BRUCE 11222): LAWRENCE'S WINGMAN AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE SQUADRON SAW 
HIS AIRCRAFT TAKE A DIRECT HIT WHICH WAS FOLLOWED BY AN EXPLOSION. THE WINGMAN 
THEN ALL HE SAW WAS A FIREBALL. IK) BEEPERS WERE HEARO AND NO PARACHUTES WERE 
SEEN. ANOTHER F4 WAS SHOT DOWN THE SAME DAY IN THE SAME GENERAL AREA AND THE 
PILOTS WERE CAPTURED WHICH MAY ACCOUNT FOR THE APPARENT DISCREPANCY IN THE 
REPORTS. : ;vV: ’ S- U- ■ 


LEE5ER. LEONARD (1SS2): THE RESCUE HELICOPTER WAS SHOT DOWN BY A NIG WHILE IN 
A HOU)ING PATTERN AWAITING CLEARENCE TO INITIATE THE RESCUE. THE HELD EXPLODED 
IN THE AIR BEFORE PLUMMETING TO THE GROUND. NO CHUTES WERE SEEN, BUT A BEEPER 
SIGNAL WAS HEARD FDR ABOUT TWO SECONDS. ALL SIX PERSONS ABOARD ARE POOR 
CANDIDATES FOR SURVIVAL. 

LEMON. JEFFREY (1743): PILOTS ON THE SAME MISSION SAW LEMON'S F4 CRASH AND BUM)! 
THE INTERCEPT MESSAGE CITED DOES NOT CORRESPOND TO THIS INCIDENT. THEIR AIRCRAFT 
CRASHED AND A WINGMAN OBSERRVED THE BURNING WRECKAGE. NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD NOR 
WERE ANY PARACHUTES SEEN. , 


LERNER. IRWIN (1955): 8-S2 HIT BY SAM, BURST INTO FIREBALL AND CRASHED. 

SURVIVOR HEARD EXPLOSION DOWNSTAIRS PRIOR TO HIS EJECTION. TWO OF THE 
CREWMEMBERS WERE CAPTURED IWEDIATELY, OTHER FOUR CREW WERE LISTED AS MIA. 
SURVIVING CREW ARE LIKELY SOURCES OF THE NAME WITHIN THE PW SYSTEM. 


LESTER. RODERICK (1912): A6E WAS LOST OVER NORTH VIETNAM IN MIDST OF HEAVY AAA 
AND BAD WEATHER. THE TIME, DATE, AND LOCATION OF THE INCIDENT DO NOT CORRESPOND 
TO THE INFORMATION IN THE INTERCEPTED MESSAGE. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM 
SURVIVAL. 


LEWANDOWSKI . LEONARD (0497): LEWANDOWSKI WENT SWIMMING WITH TWO OTHER MARINES 
NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE CUA VIET RIVER. NONE OF. THE BODIES WERE RECOVERED. 
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ISIfSaRKS'iSsSa 

MHag»®S3SH« 

JE^OCTOIP VERSION OF A 1923 SOVIET PHOTO THAT 


! PILOT LOST CONTROL OF AIRCRAFT AFTER IT RECEIVED A" DIRECT 
ut WILLERT. PILOT SAID NAVIGATl^tVWIK VEJECT0) Ot^ SlOTiSr 

1 nTernSrtuiSf J2SSI' EJECTED FURTHER OUT ANO WAS RESCUED ■ SAR EFFORTS 
DISCONTINUED AFTER SEARCH OF EJECTION AREA AND SHOREUNE ' : • TS 


T^S^CRBftiS^'THPBF^ r« J^CT«J?unt?rrTlu ^ ^I^SING'IN-ACTioN STATUS ASSIGNED TO 

r u PfS!^ (1583): PHYSICAL EVIDENCE AT CRASH SITE INDICATES THAT NONE OF 
Iif THE INCIDENT; THE AIRCRAFT SUFFERED A MASSIVE AND SUDDFN 

^^ro^UPSTn^r^ KS 10 ™E GROUND IMMEDIATELY BOUNCK U ONCE 
iv2i*^P“P UPSIDE DOWN. THE SAR TEAM ALSO WITNESSED AT LEAST 3 BQOTFS. it tuc 

tuv^'cnw « £™ 1? SITE INDICATES THAT THE FATE OF ADDITIONAL CREWMEN 
Srli/rw*^ ^ur^ 0 !I^ W i MED • CIV® THE ABSENCE OF POSITIVE INDICATIONS OF CREW 
SURVIVAL, AND THE PHYSICAL DATA COLLECTED AT THE CRASH SITE Thfbp Yc i TTn c 
REASON to BELIEVE THAT ANY OF THE CREW SURVIVED THE iSs 'lN?I0HIT Slttri 
PKTAir— ’ WST * KENLY THOUGHT BY SOME TO REFER TO THE BARON 52 INCIDENT, 00 NOT 

(jSSyff - jACE (0SS4) : AIRCRAFT CRASHED IN VERY ISOLATED AREA AND CRASH SITE BURST 
TURNBDWER^ TO^OOIN? TEWlI^!^^ ^ °v SET 0F 10 MEDIA (FOR 9 CREWMEMBERS) 
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ypnnuti h .mscdh (1842): RETURNEE'S IDENTIFICATION OF 'MCDONALD" OOES NOT 
PROVIDED DO NOT HATCH JOSEPH MCDONALD AT ALL. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM 

•surviva^-,:'/^ .■< 

MKPI hath JAMES (1952): Fill LOST OVER WATER ACCORDING TO 7TB AIR FORCE RESCUE 
COOROIMTIOtrCENTER. SAR EFFORTS DISCONTINUED AFTER 4 DAYS. 

MRPMFRSON EVERETT (0279): RETURNEE. THOUGHT HE HEARD THIS NAME BUT IT WAS NOT 
HOTlONa B Y W Y ONE ELSE IN THE PRISON SYTEH. THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO 
BELIEVE INDIVIDUAL WAS A-PW/' •' 

MELTON TODO (1983): THE PHYSICAL EVIDENCE ANALYZED BY THE SAR TEAM AT THE 
cSSiWtWtHAT TOE AIRCRAFT SUFFERED A MASSIVE AND SUDDEN CATASTROPHIC 
F^S WS)T7cR«Hro TO THE GROUND IMMEDIATELY, BOUHCIBS OHCE «® l>NDE0 
UPSIDE Down the SAR team also WITNESSED AT LEAST 3 BODIES at THE SITE. A 

r «epM T~tfKTT Tn TW~STTE^IU)IDffES THAT THE FATE'OF'ADDITIONAL-CREWHEN-MAY-SOON 
BE^ffiTEWINED. GIVEN THE ABSENCE OF POSITIVE INDICATIONS^FXRW SURWVAL,vWro 

THE PHYSICAL DATA COLLECTED AT THE CRASH SITE, THERE IS LITTLE REASON TO BELIEVE 
THAT ANY OF THE CREW SURVIVED THE LOSS INCIDENT^ RADIO INTERCEPTS, MISTAKENLY 
THOUGHT BY SOME TO REFER TO THE BARO N 52 I NCI DENT, DO NOT PER TAIN . 


MITCHELL. HARRY (2053): DID NOT REPORT FOR 0^?? ^_OF TJWICW. 
WHICH WAS NEVER CLOSER THAN 2S NM TO SHORE. CLASSIFIED AS NONBATTLE CASUALTY. 
NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM SURVIVAL. 

MIYAZAKI RONALD (0587): OBSERVERS OF THIS HELICOPTER INCIDENT INDICATED THAT 
NO ^ COuTh WE SURVIVED W EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE, HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED 
TO, CONTRADICT TOE FINDING TOATfALL CREWMEN WERE .KIA/RNR." : • 

MORFLANO. JAMES (1040): FOLLOWING MORTAR ATTACK ON A B«E TH^ PKSONNEL 
KRE CAPTUREDAND FIVE WERE LISTED AS MISSING. THE MISSING PERSONNEL WERE IN 
SEPARATE FIGHTING POSITIONS AROUND THE BASE CAMP. CAPTURED PERSONNEL WERE 
INTIALLY HELDSEPARMELY AND THEN BROUGHT TOGETHER FOR WVEMTO TO NORTH VIETNAM. 
NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONFIRM SURVIVAL OF HISSING PERSONNEL. '• 


BOBBISEI 


ROBERT (1945): AIRCRAFT DISAPPEARED EN ROUTE TO A NIGHTTIME TOMBING 
TARGET VISUAL AND ELECTRONIC SEARCH WERE UNSUCCESSFUL. SRV MILITARY REGION 4 
SH& iK TO THIS INCIDOTJWD INDICATES 
CREWMEN KILLED " ON-SITE INVESTIGATION BY JOINT TEAM HAS DEDUCED THAT CREW 
CAPSULE DIO NOT SEPARATE FROM AIRCRAFT PPI°P° 

ALLEGIN G CAPTURE DO NOT CORRELATE TO THIS INCIDENT. MORRISSEY IS A POOR 
CANDIDATE FOR SURVIVAL. . .. • !. .;>> £•-. .^). x 

MOKSHA N. HARRY (1912): A6E WAS LOST OVER NORTH VIETNAM IN MIDST OF HEAVY AAA AND 
BAD WEATHER THE TIME, DATE, AMO LOCATION OF THE INCIDENT DO NOT CORRESPOND. TO 
TO WTODWTION IN TOE HnTTOEMED MESSAGE. NO ANALYTICAL BASIS. TO CONFIRM 
SURVIVAL. vV;- w 

Mil I IMS HAROLD (03541: TOE CREW WAS GIVEN ORDERS TO BAIL OUT OF TOE BURNING: 
AIRCRAFT ^BU T N O PWACHITTES WERE SEEN BY OBSERVERS. NO INTELLIGENCE HAS EVER 
BEEN ACQUIRED TO CLARIFY TOE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS CRASH ORJO SUGGEST ANY WERE 
EVER CAPTURED. THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO INDICATE SURVIVAL. ;. 



M 


RDfiHmnrai 

investigations also inoicate^thPpilots^died!^ I ^ rERVlaED RING J 01 ^ 
EABSLEL 


• ■!”*** ^vOUjCTION of the n ame . ho analytical basis to confirm s urv ival! 

KM^oiwtb torISrwvaI? CWSH0) HEUC0PTER *T the tine and ARE 
incident investigated during 1STH JOINT INVESTIGATION 

SIS 0 ": twofthecrenmbberswere CAPTURED IiShjiATCLV OTHERTOW Krai 
SYSTBH.** NW ’ SURVIVING CREN ARE LIKELY SOURCES OF THE NAME WITHIN THE^PV 

PAN I EL (1040); FOLLOWING MORTAR ATTACK ON A BASE CAMP THRPP PFPVmwci 

gaaasjlsS 

:psps^sss^pf;; 

T u ^ StSjViyii li lMtL ^^^* PIERSON WAS THE COPILOT OF A AH— 16 THAT BURST INTO FUMF 

iaffiffl 1 VffiSHK 5S*- ^ w cKS' Morn 
™S«1l!T'“iiS£ n |i?TO' ii£rt!R*S BS ”mS 

INFORMATION DOES NOT PROVIDE ANALYTICAL BASK 'tOCONFIRNSWVIV^I^*^" ™“ 
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PJffi-JSNNIS (1803): DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE. LAST 
TRANSMISSION FROM HIM INDICATED HE WAS PLANNING TO EJECT. NOT OUT OF AIRCRAFT 
-AS-SMITH^LIST-SUGGESTSrlNTERCEPTED-EHEMYRECAP'OF'SHOOTDOWNS'WITHIN'FIVEWS - 
OF PIKE'S SHOOTDOWN OATE;, MENTIONS THAT THE PILOT FROM ONE SHOOTDOWN INCIDENT 
PARACHUTED, BUT NO MENTION IS MADE OF HIS FATE; THE : PILOT FROM ANOTHER SHOOTDOWN 
INCIDENT WAS REPORTED TO HAVE NOT BEEN RESCUED BY NIGHTFALL. 


PITTMANN. ALLAN Y05g4Y : A! RCRAFT LOST SEVEN MI LES OFFSHORE IN THE SOUTH CHINA 
SEA. SAR EFFORTS UNSUCCESSFUL IN LOCATING WRECKAGE; NO BEEPERS HEARD: HO 
PARACHUTES OBSERVED. ■ 


POGREBA. DEAN (0162): ALL RETURNEES REPORT HEARSAY INFORMATION THAT POGREBA HAS 
LOST OVER CHINA AND MAY HAVE BEEN CAPTURED OR KILLED; NO FIRSTHAND INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE. PEKING RADIO CLAIMED THEY SHOT DOWN AN AIRCRAFT ON THE DAY POGREBA'S 
AIRCRAFT WAS LOST; NO INDICATION OF THE STATUS OF THE CREW: POGREBA'S FLIGHT 
PLAN WOULD HAVE TAKEN HIM NO CLOSER THAN 30NM OF THE CHINESE BORDER ON EGRESS. 
NOAHALYTICALEVIDENCETOCOHCLUOE’THATPOGREBASURVIVEDHIS-LDSSINCIDENTv'DIA 
HAS HOT HAD ACCESS TO ANY SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE DISPOSITIONS; NO KNOWLEDGE OF 
REFERENCES TO POGREBA. 

PRESTON. JAMES (0339): DOES NOT MEET CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN AUVE. AIRCRAFT 
DISAPPEARED OVER LAOS.- PATHET LAO RADIO BROADCAST NOTED SHOOTDOWN, IDEHTIFYIHG" 
BOTH OATE AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT. BROADCAST REPORTED ALL CREWMEMBERS DEAD. NAME 
WAS MENTIONED BY SEVERAL RETURNEES IN THEIR INITIAL DEBRIEFS. HYATT i : RISNER, 
RIVERS, RUTLEDGE, AND SHUMAKER SAID THEY HEARD THE NAME PHONETICALLY SPELLED ON 
THE: VOICE OF VIETNAM OR THE CAHP RADIO 

PRUETL WILLIAM (1552): A CREWMEMBER ON A SAR HELICOPTER WHICH CRASHED TO: EARTH 
AFTER BEING STRUCK BY A MISSILE FROM A MIG AIRCRAFT: AT THE TIME OF THE 
INCIDENT, ALL REPORTING INDICATED NO BEEPER OR PARACHUTES WERE OBSERVED OR 
INTERCEPTED. MULTIPLE EYEWITNESSES SAW THE INCIDENT IN BRQAO DAYLIGHT AND SAW 
THE HELD FAa 7000 FEET. ONLY A 1976 PAPER INDICATES THAT A BEEPER WAS HEARD FOR 
A FEW SECONDS. THERE IS NO INDICATION WHERE THAT INFORMATION CAME FROM OR OF ITS 
ACCURACY, a BEEPER EVEN FROM ON THE GROUND, WOULD NOT BE CONCLUSIVE' PROOF OF 
CAPTURE. ADDITIONALLY, THE VIETNAMESE TURNED OVER THE HR* SHOOTDOWN DOCUMENT 
WHICH INDICATES ALL FIVE PERSONNEL WERE DEAD AT THE TIME OF INCIDENT. OVERALL 
THE INFORMATION STRONGLY SUGGESTS THAT ALL CREW MEMBERS PERISHED IN THE INCIDENT. 
SEE ALSO HOLLY, BILL/LEESER, LEONARD/PRUETT, VILUAM/ANOERSQN, GREGORY/SUTTON, 
VILLI am; 


PUENTES. MANUEL (1736): PUENTES WAS ONE OF FOUR LEFT BEHIND WHEN HIS PATROL WAS 
FORCED TO WITHDRAW FOLLOWING AN AMBUSH. HE WAS LAST SEEN WOUNDED BUT MOVING 
UNOER HIS OWN POWER SEEKING COVER. HE WAS NEVER SEEN AGAIN. CONSISTENT WITH THE . 
MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED, THERE WAS NO. FIRM INDICATION THAT PUENTES 
SURVIVED THIS INCIDENT. 

RANSBOTm FRFDFRTCK Y1171V THE RETURNEE, JULIUS LONG, WHO NAMED RANSBOTTOM 
SAID HE WAS. ON AN OPERATION AT THE ADJACENT BASE. HE DID NOT INDICATE THAT 
RANSBOTTOM WAS CAPTURED OR HELD WITH LONG. ADDITIONALLY, IN HIS DEBRIEF, LONG 
GIVES NO INFORMATION INDICATING THAT RANSBOTTOM WAS ALIVE AFTER THE LOSS 
INCIDENT. 'v, . :.;v -i-i 
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BaHfflajEM. (0829): RAYMOND WAS IN AN FAD FLYING TRAIL IN A NIGHT RECONNAISANCE 
MISSION. v^WEN. TOE, LEAD AIRCRAFT TURNED IN ON THE TARGET, THE PILOT SSTuSgf 
ME WAS UNABLE TO MAKE ANY CONTACT WITH RAYMOND'S PLANE; THE 
~ ^ ^^®^ING FOR THE DOWNED 'AIRCRAFT BUT NO PARACHUTES WERE 

cvfrr^nw 0 .. BEEPERS WERE HEARD. RAYMOND'S NAME HAS MENTIONED IN THE PRISON 
SYST01 BUT NO ONE EVER. REPORTED ANY DIRECT CONTACT WITH HIM. 50N 

V WIl£ °M ^ W*®. NIGHT RECONNAISSANCE MISSION, CAPT REED 
RAOIOED THAT HE HW) LOST SIGHT OF THE TARGET MARKERS ON HIS FIRST PASS AND 
QUESTED TO MAKE ANOTHER 1 PASS. NO FURTHER RADIO TRANSMISSIONS FROM CAPT REED'S 
r*i>i mSSINiE* RECEIVED. OTHER FLIGHT AIRCRAFT REPORTED SEEING A LARGE 
EXPLOSION NEAR THE TARGET. AU. ATTEMPTED RADIO CONTACT WAS UNSUCCESSFUL. 

feiJ|Hffi(03M): CONSISTENT WITH THE MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED TO 
JHESE.CREWMBN, THERE IS NO.. FIRM INDICATION THEY SURVIVED THE CRASH OF THEIR 
biwJSEL JE °5° ER TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNING AIRCRAFT WAS GIVEN; BUTHO 
SEEN BY OBSERVERS. A PATHET LAO PROPAGANDA BROADCAST INDICATED 
ACCESSED THE SITE-AND HAD IDENTIFICATION MEDIA OF ONE INDIVIDUAL. 
J5J!P5: L * 6ENCE **** EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO CONFIRM THE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS 
CRASH OR TO SUGGEST ANY HERE EVER CAPTURED. - . i ' 

BOSL-JSSEEH (1243): ROSS AND ONE CREWMEMBER WERE ON A NIGHT ARMED 
RECONNAISSANCE MISSION OVER NORTH VIETNAM. ANOTHER CREW SAW A LARGE'FI REBALL ON 
THE GROUND NEAR THE INTENDED TARGET, THEN COULD NOT RAISE THEM ON THE RADIO NO 
BEEpER5 ^ N0TED; ™ ERE IS 1,0 ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONCLUDE 
fi T 5Si.SW5!„ SU 5 V i VED - THE NAME “ROSS," SEEN ON A WALL AT "HEARTBREAK" (HOA 
LO PRISON), LIKELY RELATES TO ROSS R. TERRY, WHO WAS CAPTURED IN 1966 AND HELD ' 
EXTENSIVELY AT HOA LO BEFORE HIS RELEASE IN 1973. b 

RfflLEY. CHARLES (1600): RETURNEE SHOWN PRE-CAPTURE PHOTO OF ROWLEY; -STATED HE 
"THOUGHT- HE RECOGNIZED THE PHOTO AS BEING OF SOMEONE IN A GROUP PROPAGANDA 
PHOTO. NO OTHER RETURNEE (IN THAT PHOTO) REPORTED THE PRESENCE OF ROWLEY INTHE 
PRISON SYSTEM, NO EVIDENCE THAT ROWLEY SURVIVED INCIDEW. ^ 

| - CHV L TZ t ^HE LBOS ( 0967 ) : HELICOPTER WITH CREW OF FOUR AND ONE PASSENGER WAS HIT 
BY. GROUND FIRE AT 3,000 FEET ELEVATION. THE AIRCRAFT ENTERED INTO A VERTICAL 
DIVE, CRASHED, AND BURST IMMEDIATELY INTO 10-20 FOOT FLAMES. THERE WAS NO RADIO 
CONTACT BURWG OR AFTER DESCENT, AND NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD. THE WRECKAGE WAS 
DESCRIBED AS A MASS OF BURNED METAL. NO SIGN OF LIFE WAS SEEN IN THE AREA 
THERE IS NO ANALYTICAL BASIS TO CONCLUDE ANY OF THE CREW SURVIVED THE CRASH; 


SCHUMANN. JOHN 10099); KNOWN DIED IN CAPTIVITY BASED C 
POWS. ■ '• 


I REPORTING BY OTHER U.S; 


SE.REL.HENRY (.1811): INFORMATION CITED WHICH INDICATES CAPTURE CORRELATES TO A 
SEPARATE; INCIDENT (REFNO; 1812). 

SHAFER. PHILLIP (1132): ONLY INDICATION OF CAPTURE IS A RADIO BROADCAST BY AN 
. AMERICAN WHO WAS ORIGINALLY BELIEVED TO BE SHAFER. SUBSEQUENT ANALYSIS COUPLED 
WITH SUBSEQUENT BROADCASTS INDICATE THE BROADCASTS WERE MADE BY ANOTHER U.S POW 
. (KAVANAUGH-RR). AN; INVESTIGATION IN UUN .1992 OF THE CRASH SITE TURNED UP 
.PERSONNEL AFFECTS BELONGING TO SHAFER. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE ORIGINAL 
ANALYSIS EQUATING SHAFER WITH THE BROADCAST , THERE IS NO INFORMATION TO SUPPORT 
THAT SHAFER SURVIVED OR WAS CAPTURED. 
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SHARK. EARL (1277): LISTED ON THE OFFICIAL DRVOIEO IN CAPTIVITY LIST. MULTIPLE 
SOURCES ' DURING THE WAR PROVIDED INFORMATION WHICH CORRELATED TO THIS CASE AND 
INDICATED THAT SHARK DIED FROM HIS WOUNDS SHORTLY AFTER BEING CAPTURED AND CARED 
'TFOR'A~FIElD'HOSPITALT'ADOITlONALLYr T EYEWITNESSES T TO'Hrs _ LOSSTNCIDBlT~iNDTCAtro 
A HIGH/ PROBABILITY THAT HE WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED BECAUSE HE WAS SHOT AT- LEAST 
TWICE, AFTER HIS INITIAL INJURY ANO THEN A FRAGMENTATION GRENADE TOSSED BY HIS 
PLATOON LEADER ACCIDENTALLY LANDED . NEAR HIM. THE GRENADE WENT; OFF CLOSE ENOUGH 
TO HIM TO SET OFF THE SMOKE GRENADES ON HIS WEB BUILT. THIS INDIVIDUAL DOES NOT 
MEET THE CRITERIA FOR LAST KNOWN ALIVE.: 


shinn. William ( 1552) : a crewmember on a sar helicopter which crashed to earth 

AFTER BEING STRUCK BY A MISSILE FROM A MIG AIRCRAFT. AT THE TIME OF THE 
INCIDENT, ALL REPORTING INDICATED NO BEEPER OR PARACHUTES WERE OBSERVED OR 
INTERCEPTED. : MULTIPLE EYEWITNESSES SAW THE INCIDENT IN BROAD DAYLIGHT AND SAW 
THE HELO FALL 7000 FEET. THE REPORT THAT A BEEPER HAY HAVE BEEN HEARD FDR A FEW 
SECONDS : Came, several years after : the incioent ? AND HAS not been CORROBORATED by. 
ANY OTHER SOURCE. A BEEPER EVEN FROM ON THE GROUND, WOULD NOT BE CONCLUSIVE 
rPROOFyOF-GAPTUREr^ADDITIONALLYy-THEJVIETNAMESE'TURNED'OVER'THEfMRA-SHOOTDOWN' 
OOCUMENT WHICH INDICATES ALL FIVE PERSONNEL WERE DEAD AT THE TIME OF INCIDENT. 
OVERALL THE INFORMATION; STRONGLY SUGGESTS THAT ALL CREWMEMBERS PERISHED IN THE 
INCIDENT. SEE ALSO HOLLY, BILL/LEESER, LEONARO/PRUETT, WILLIAM/ANOERSON. 

; GREGORY/SUTTON, WILLIAM. ^ , y : vj ; 7 

SIGAFOOS. WALTER (1743): THE OTHER PILOTS ON THIS MISSION SAW SIGAFOOS' F4D CRASH 
AND BURN. NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD NOR WERE ANY PARACHUTES SEEN. THE INTERCEPT CITED 
OOES NOT CORRESPOND TO THIS INCIDENT. 

S1M.HQN,. DANIEL (1366): F4 AIRCRAFT WITH CREW OF TWO ON MISSION OVER LAOS; 
CRASHEO FOUR SECONDS' AFTER LAST RADIO TRANSMISSION. UNABLE TO ESTABLISH RADIO 
CONTACT; NO PARACHUTES, NO BEEPERS. SAR FOUND NO . TRACE OF CREW. THE -CITED 
INTERCEPT, WHICH INDICATED A PILOT WAS CAPTURED, IS INOISTINCT AS TO DATE, TIME,' 
LOCATION, AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT INVOLVEO IN THE INCIOENT AND CANNOT BE CORRELATED 
TO ANY SPECIFIC INCIDENT; THE ONLY CERTAIN JUDGEMENT WHICH CAN BE MADE IS THAT 
THE ITEM DOES M RELATE TO SINGLETON' S AIRCRAFT, IN THAT IT INVOLVED A NORTH 
VIETNAMESE PROVINCIAL UNIT FAR REMOVED FROM THE SINGLETON LOSS IN LAOS. ANOTHER 
INTERCEPT, WHICH DOES CLEARLY RELATE TO THIS AIRCRAFT, INDICATES ONE AVIATOR WAS 
FOUND DEAD AT THE CRASHSITE. ENEMY FORCES REVEALEO NOTHING ABOUT THE SECOND 
AVIATOR AND EVIDENTLY WERE UNAWARE A SECOND MAN WAS INVOLVED. THE PLANE WAS 
DESCRIBED AS "BURNED COMPLETELY." THE MEMORIZED NAME "LARRY SINGLETON." BASED 
ON HEARSAY INFORMATION TO AN EARLY . RELEASEE "MEMORY BANK, " LIKELY RELATES TO 
JERRY SINGLETON, A POW HELD IN THE NORTHERN PRISON SYSTEM. THERE IS NO ONE 
MISSING NAMED LARRY SINGLETON. THERE IS NO BASIS TO RELATE THIS INFORMATION TO 
DANIEL SINGLETON. W' 1 ." 


SMITH: HARDING (0354):C0NS1STENT WITH THE MISSING-IN-ACTION STATUS ASSIGNED TO 
THESE CREWMEN, THERE IS NO FIRM INDICATION THEY SURVIVED THE CRASH OF THEIR 
AIRCRAFT. THE ORDER TO BAIL OUT OF THE BURNING AIRCRAFT WAS GIVEN, BUT NO. 
PARACHUTES WERE SEEH BY OBSERVERS. A PATHET LAO PROPAGANDA BROADCAST' INDICATED: 
THEY HAD LATER ACCESSED THE SITE AND HAD IDENTIFICATION MEDIA OF ONE INDIVIDUAL. 
NO INTELLIGENCE HAS EVER BEEN ACQUIRED TO CLARIFY THE FATE OF THE MEN IN THIS 
CRASH OR TO SUGGEST ANY WERE EVER CAPTUREO. V 
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TI6NER. LEE (19131: INFORMATION IN THE INTERCEPTED HESSAfiE INDICATES THE CREW 
DIED IN THIS INCIDENT. AIRCRAFT LOST A WING, HIT THE GROUND, AND SKIDDED INTO 
RIVER. NO PAR ACHUTES WERE S EEN AND NO BEEPERS WERE HEARD. J , 

TOWNSEND. FRANCIS (190BT: . BASED OH OPERATIONAL REPORTING FROM TOWNSEND'S ' 
CREWMEMBER (RETURNEE). TOWNSEND WAS EJECTED FROM THE AIRCRAFT. HOWEVER, THE 

Returnee reported tovnsend should have landed behind him on the ground but he did 

NOT. ADDITIONALLY, THE RETURNEE WAS TOLD BY A NVN CAPTOR THAT TOWNSEND DIED IN 
THE AIRCRAFT. NO ANALYTICAL EVIDENCE TO SUGGEST TOWNSEND SURVIVED HIS INCIDENT. 

TRENT, ALAN (1619): WINGMAN: SAW THE PLANE CRASH ON BOMBING MISSION AND WITNESSED 
SECONDARY EXPLOSION. SAR TEAMS ON GROUNO SAW WRECKAGE SPREAD OUT OVER 700 
METERS. BASED ON REPORTS OF WINGMAN, AND THE SAR TEAM, THERE IS NO INDICATION; 
THAT PERSONNEL SURVIVED;' THIS INCIDENT. •, : ■ ' ■ v. 

UTLEY. RUSSEL 113661: F4 AIRCRAFT WITH CREW OF TWO ON MISSION OVER LAOS; CRASHED 
FOUR SECONDS AFTER LAST RADIO TRANSMISSION. UNABLE TO ESTABLISH RADIO CONTACT; 
NO PARACHUTES,- NO BEEPERS. SAR FOUNO NO TRACE OF CREW.- THE CITED-INTERCEPT, 
WHICH INDICATED A PILOT WAS CAPTURED, IS INDISTINCT AS TO DATE, THE, LOCATION, 
AND TYPE OF AIRCRAFT INVOLVED IN THE INCIDENT AND CANNOT BE CORRELATED TO ANY 
SPECIFIC INCIDENT; THE ONLY CERTAIN JUDGEMENT WHICH CAN BE MADE IS THAT THE ITEM 
DOES HQI RELATE TO UTLEY'S AIRCRAFT, IN THAT IT INVOLVED A NORTH VIETNAMESE’ 
PROVINCIALUNITFARREMOVEDFROMTHEUTLEYLOSS IN LAOS. ANOTHER IHTERCEPT,- 
WHICH DOES CLEARLY RELATE TO THIS AIRCRAFT, INDICATES ONE AVIATOR WAS FOUND DEAD 
AT THE CRASHSITE. ENfflY FORCES REVEALED NOTHING ABOUT THE SECOND AVIATOR AND 
WERE APPARENTLY UNAWARE A SECOND KAN WAS INVOLVED. THE PLANE WAS DESCRIBED AS 
■BURNED COMPLETELY.*: ^ ;V : ; ■ 

WALKER. J .LOYD (05873; OBSERVERS OF THIS HELICOPTER INCIDENT INOICAT0) THAT NO 
ONE COULD. HAVE SURVIVED.? NO EVIDENCE, THEN OR SINCE; HAS BEEN ACQUIRED JO, 
CONTRADICT THE FINDING THAT ALL CREWMEN WERE KIA/BNR. ' 

WALKER. SAMUEL (1340): INCIDENT INVOLVED A MID-AIR COLLISION OF TWO AIRCRAFT. 
THE PILOT OF THE C123 WAS RESCUED SHORTLY AFTER THE INCIDENT. HE REPORTED THAT 
DURING HIS DESCENT, HE SAW ANOTHER PARACHUTE BELOW HIM BUT HE DID NOT KNOW FROM 
WHICH AIRCRAFT THE CHUTE MAY HAVE CONE. AIR AHO GROUND SAR EFFORTS FOUND NO 
EVIDENCE OF SURVIVORS. 

WALTON. LEWIS (1745): WALTON AND TWO OTHERS WERE MEMBERS OF A LONG RANGE RECON. 
PATROL WHICH WAS INSERTED BY HELICOPTER IN WESTERN SOUTH VIETNAM AND NEVER SEEN 
AGAIN. MARKER PANELS LATER SEEN BY RESCUE FORCES MAY HAVE BEEN PLACED BY ENOY 
FORCES AS A LURE. A RETURNEE PURPORTEDLY INDICATED IN AN EARLY POST-RELEASE 
DEBRIEF THAT HE HAD HEARD ABOUT AN ARMY CAPTAIN NAMED "WATON“ WHO WAS A POW. . 
SPECIFICALLY, HE WAS TOLD BY SOMEONE, NOT IDENTIFIED, THAT AN ENEMY MESSAGE ASKED 
FOR INSTRUCTIONS REGARDING CAPTIVES WATON AND ENTRICAN, AND THAT THEY WERE IN 
TURN TOLD TO TAKE THEM NORTH TO HANOI AND TO KILL ALL FUTURE CAPTIVES. THERE IS 
NO MENTION OF THIS IN THE RELEASEE'S EXTENSIVE DEBRIEF AND IT EXISTS ONLY AS AN 
ABRIDGED DATA-BASE ENTRY OF A PRELIMINARY DEBRIEF. THERE IS REASON TO SUSPECT" 
THAT ENTRICAN WAS CAPTURED BY HOSTILE FORCES; HE IS ON THE “LAST KNOWN ALIVE* 
PRIORITY CASE LIST. THERE IS NO INDEPENDENT BASIS TO BELIEVE WALTON (A STAFF 
SERGEANT, NOT A CAPTAIN) WAS CAPTURED BY HOSTILE FORCES. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS INVOLVED IN US6 PRIORITY CASES 
MHO APPEAR ON THE 324-NAME LIST 
PRODUCED BY THE OFFICE OF SENATOR BOB SMITH 
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fflEWHAN. . • 

BMW, epnaftc flmv 

Brow/tUB^i'^ -• ■ "• •• ' ; 

BBOWMLff cwipi w fi^7) ~ A 

B8QCHEB, .KMlj fimi 

■ ° ucl(l£Y: lnilK miiv P 

BlffiHETT. supine f!7r] r .V;.' 

ttRLOCK. MlMf fm) 

MRTgR. IffMMTt 
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gayi^ffi rmtii roa 

CUttltE. CBIBCC . 

MM”- 'JOB, flfflm 

CiHDIT. 

COOK. KFllir 
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HUHT.; ROBERT f 1065V 


HUNTER. RUSSELL T02S0I 
HUSTON. CHABLES (11081 
I BANE?. 01 REYES T0723I 
JAKOVAC. JOHN f07151 
JEFFS. CLIVE (1723) 
JOHNSON . BRUCE f 00961 
JOHNSON. WLLIAH T0997I 
iciEFEl. ERNEST /0250V 


KOSKO. WALTER fOlU) BASS) OH JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TD HAVE DIED IN : 
HIS INCIDENT. 


LAFAYETTE. JOHH.flggFJ '> 
tANE: CHABLES Yq 805Y 
LEE. LEONARD f 09521 

UINA. CARTER f 14051 

WtibJimLM&l ■ ■ v';..' V V ^ / 

WHSIHQ. THOMAS TOW) 

Misaicci.JMntUMSS) 

MAUTERER. OSCAR (02531 \ 

MCCARTY. JAMES (18B21 BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE OIED IN 
HIS INCIDENT. .y- 

Vwaa ::•••;•• 

MCDONNELL. JOMI (14021 
WBW. BRIAN r07I5V 

McnrrTg scarf iiTBEf 
£LEAILJA(ES_£JIS5U 


MELLON. FREDERIC (D1241 BASSO ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TD HAVE OIED 
IN HIS INCIOENT, y\. :V.- 



; ;■ • ■. ;• :£■ 823 ;• ■{' •;> ; Xy 

hi lius. paul f ioc2> ;;; V/- 

Morgan, james rows): ^ /. : 

morris, george (loan 

MORROW. LARRY 118681 

mtLjmmmm 

- NETHERLANO- ROGER f 0677V y- — - — 

NEWT^. CHARLES Y1«?8I - : 

NEWTON, oonald m2 5BI • ■' : "v" V - i-. • V-' 

HIPDSi DANIEL Jtasttl 

O'GRADY. JOHN f 0641V BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION. DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 
HIS INCIDENT, v-: •: 

Patterson, jahes tomit based on joint investigation, determined to have died 

IN HIS INCIDENT. V/, 

BERRIHE. JLTQN 1070?) 
fiEIERSOW^-OElBERT— ( -/-'C 

EEffliMN^WRRnwn 
PHILLIPS. .ROBERT (1608) ' 

PLASSHEYER. BERNARD (1660V BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIB) 
IN NIS INCIDENT. ■ 

PLATT. ROBERT T0728) ,/ ! V 

PLUMADQR: KENNETH (0839) 

PREVEDEL. CHARLES fl«28) 

PRIDEMORE. DALLAS I12HV ; V / : 

PUGH. DENNIS (1S73) 'K 

REHE. RICHARD (0976) BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 



his incident. 

- MCHMDStW. Mil rn«^^ T--” T— -' ^ "■• -- 

MBERTSON. JOHN 10*501 BASED ON MNT INVESTIGATION, DETERMINED TO HAVE DIED IN 
HIS INCIDENT.; 

BOE. jairi' fioisii ^ : :V-- ' L >-'.'rV-.- 

MZO. iWB fltwi ■ 

BUSSELL. PETER fJ^Q .^V;' 

SCHARF. CHARTS 101581 

' scrnipT. wLTB fias) , ' . ^ ■ ■ ■■? . *■; ^ V ; : " u; ' ", ■ ■ : 

scull, gart nswi • 

SEjfBPWL. LEO (S75Q) >'■ i f ]:■ ■ 7-^:^ l 

SHELTOH; CHMLES fWTS) “ T ™' - 

•-SHRivERr^fifov t: 

SrriliER. mhaiiiVobosV 

agmEB. iwa riw?) •• -.;■■'• -C ^ i _ . 

SHALL. BURT 106071 : ’ \ ■'■ 

5MIIH. MARRffl fBSTQ) 

SOTLAND. DAWP Y17I7T 
SPARKS. 00HALDYHS61 
SPARKS. JON maov 

STEEN: MARTIN (031*1 BASED ON JOINT INVESTIGATION, DETERNINED TO HAVE DIED IN 
HIS INCIDENT.- >■ ' 

STRAIT. DOOGLAS nsatv 

STROH^M HAMSON MTSSI 

mw: LAHRHIte DW5M : .;v 

nnai. Fug rnw) 

■ ■TROUP. 'William (mo*i ■ " 

WALKER. BRUCE IlSOfli 
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7V' APPEHDH 3 

-Prior • Investigations 


vS^Sgg^Hm^aasggaa'- 
vss^ssss^sss&sfs:- as^^Tiisrs; 

«*' equally determined to avoid the satitodolwrical i^stS™ 
issue-area omissions of those previ^TLn^timtid^® w 

many prioi: Congressional and Executive Branch ihvestigattons had. 

attempted to identify previous areas of inquiry and 
onission* • Is ; ’a :.■ result.'/ .we'. ■ were able to • focus • 
efforts and resources on investing t& 
investigations had bean unable to reach »» -t a 

^tnesses wWch the; Committee' ^“ ti ! yin9 

^^vestigation ^s had several distinct advantages over previous 

tST! fifS^l • Pirst r we were provided cubstStial 

nonths) and resources; ($2 to '-’contact our 

we had better access to documents. 

Third, 

^ Southeast 

-Asia ana the . former Soviet Onion. Fourth, ve have' bean ahi'iw +* • 

SS^aUh? t^thsSfJ hSfo^ 908 froa i^Wuals who have never 
oeen caileu to testify before Congress on this issue. Fifth' we 

^wsSiSw. eVerT C0nC9iVBble aspect of the POW/HXA iswe S our 

the BC ?P®« depth and general findings or 
Branch i * f “3 or P*fw.ous Congressional and Brecutive 

!JS«^o^^ i 25 tip! “i 0 * ^oversight of FOH/hia matters. This brief 
t ? 0B , e ia( J ttirios «hould help distinguish Sis 
..!?!?** fegjjgf*. ^Congressiona 1 involvement- with the. 
Sr?; ®ach investigation summary is a 

critique of its, strengths and weaknesses as seen with the benefit 
of years of hindsight and the additional inf oraatiMAvailabla to 
or wider perspective obtained iron, our own investigation. ' 


APPEHDIX 3 
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■ HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS CfflMITTBfr -V 

■ Subcomitte® on National Security Policy 

arid Seientific'-: Dwelopnents 

A BBES S. s& umsstx raisnwwi/nP was m SOUTBEliST ASIA. 1969-73 


tecfanwund : j; 

During the later stages of the war in Vietnam, Congress 
began takihg an interest In the issue of American POWs in 
Southeast Asia. This interest was due both to the high profile 
the Nixon Administration gave the issue at that tine and the 
efforts o£ relatives and family members of many of the hundreds 
of • servicemen ..being .held.' : .,v ! .. \ /•••••«>;; 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee/ specifically , its 1 * * 
on Hational Security Policy and; Sc lytific .^ : 
Developments r which was chaired by Rep . Thomas £ . Morgan (D-PA) 
held a total of 22 days of hearings during the 1969-11973 time 
period solely on the issue of American POWs from, the Vietnam War. 
Over 75 witnesses testified in person while many more submitted 
statements. f orthe record.; .. The written record of these hearings 
"■is ^ ; contained "in 'se^m'TOluM^ 
oral and written, testimony/ : 


; ■ 1969 . 

-Hearings held on November 13 t 14/ 1969, focused oh two “ 
House Concurrent Resolutions concerning the :inhumane . treatment 
American POWs were receiving at the hands of their North 
Vietnamese captors. American Red Cross officals testified to . 
their unsuccessful efforts to secure decent treatment and . 
accounting for U.S . prisoners of war. held in Southeast Asia. 
Several Nixon Adminisration officials, including Charles E, . . 
Havens from DoD, and Frank A. Sieverts and William H. Sullivan/ 
from the State Department, testified that North Vietnam was a . 
signatory of the Geneva Conference on the humane treatment of •_ • . 
prisoners of war.. y J. 

The debate noted that there were 944 servicemen known to : 
have been taken prisoner by the North Koreans or Chinese during 
the Korean war about which nothing was ever learned . 4 These . 


1 American Prisoners of War In Vietnam . Hearings before the 

..Subcommittee on National Security Policy and Scientific 

Developments of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Ninety-First 

Congress, First Session, November 13, 14, 1969, p.61. 
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hearings ** P *** r from the publicity generated after 

the May 1969 decision by the Department of Defense to "ou nubile 
- with the'brutal“txeatment of D.srppHs by North Vietnam.* F . 

u -i y time, of the hearings there were 413 0.S . servicemen 

believed^ captured in Southeast Asia (South Vietnam 7b, North 
Vietnam; 341, Laos 1 ) and 926 missing in action in the three . v 
countries i, .. .The House and. Senate , eventually passed - unanimo usly 
House Concurrent Resolution 454, during the 91st Congress, Second 
'Session. 


1970 

to 197°, the Subcoaaittse held hearing* on April 29 and Hay 
“ .2 * — Stnto and .D#£en»*' Departaont -of ficial* twtifiod «• te 
■ * . efforts the Sir on A d a ini stration to obtain humane treatment 
for .and the eventual release of American PONs. Hay l, 1970 was 
designated as a / Prisoner of Wax Day and a bipartisan 
Congressional rally was held at Constitution Hall; The family 
J|Hbm_pf_jeyeral,M^ 

impact Of not having any information on their, loved ones* h. 
Ross Perot testified as to the importance of world opinion on the 
Vietnamese and the pros and cons of issuing North Vietnam an 
ultimatum regarding accounting for and providing humane treatment 
for U.S. POWs. 

The issue of Aether Americans captured in Laosr and Cambodia 
vere.being tnxned*over;:itf- North J^etawtf^inr ,raised;and':william.. H. 
Sullivan, Deputy Assistant' Secretary. Of State, Bureau of Bast 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, said he was aware of at least one such 
case but stated that the evidence indicates that "most Ameri cans 
captured by Communist forces, in Laos remain in Laos, * 4 


Hearings held by the Subcommittee in 1971 were far more 
extensive than either of the previous two years. Between March 
and September, eleven days of hearings were held with 51 
.individuals testifying and dozens more submitting memorandums Or 

a April 20, 1971, p.392. 
v 3 Ibid. p.29. _ .. 

4 April 29, Hay la 6, 1970 Hearings, p. 100. ' 
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statements for the record. Several former prisoners of the Korth 
Vietnamese testified as t o the br utal nature of their , 

.;.'coxLf'iA«iD^tr'' . ' ;>;. v yv; ‘ '■ /' 

On March 23rd officials of the national League of Families 
of American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia testified 
regarding their efforts to secure the release of Americans. Col 
Morris Overly a former POM in Vietnam testified about, his-brutal 
treatment at the hands of the north Vietnamese. He testified 
that the release of three PCWs in February ,1968 , three more in y 
August 1969; and three more in. August 1969 was ah attempt by. 

Hanoi to improve its world image. 5 It was also noted that; three 
U;$. PONs were released by the Vietcong on January 1, 1969 
following battlefield meetings between U.S* and Viet Cong 
representatives near Tay Hinh in South Vietnam.* 

On March 24th, officials of the American Red Cross testified 
to the-standard-ofrtreataent- prisoners- should be~accorded~ under y~ 
the Geneva Convention. Otu March 25th, 30th , and April let, 
several Congressmen erpressed their outrage, over the treatment of 
American POWs and testified to the positive impact which demands 
for humhne treatment of PONs in the U.S; and elsewhere were 

having on the .. treatment, of ~ PONs: still.held. by. Forth Vietnam. :: ; 

There was general agreement that world public opinion was the 
greatest weapon the U.S ; had in ensuring humans, treatment for the 
PONs', as veil; as their ultimate release.?'.; 

On March 31, several individuals who were against the war 
in Vietnam testified as to their successful efforts to obtain ~ 
mail privilges . for PONs.- Some who had been able to -visit with- 
>0N8 in Hanoi testified that they were receiving decent and 
humane treatment by Idieir captors, tin April 20th, several 
veterans of the. Vietnam Wat testified regarding torture and 
brutalities comitted by U.S. and AKVM forces against Worth 
Vietnamese 'and Viet Cong soldiers. 

The Administration witnesses, Frank A. Sieverts, William H. 
Sullivan and Warren G. Mutter, testified on April 6th as to 
developments in the area of mail privilges, an accurate list of 
PONs from Hanoi, and the linkage of the POW issue to the Paris 
Peace' talks .:, 

The number of missing and captured U.S. personnel as of 
February 28, 1971 was listed in the appendix to the hearings by 
service and year. Also listed was the number of U.S. personnel 
north Vietnam, the Vietcong and Laos have admitted holding either 


%arch 23, 1971, p. 24; ; ^ 

•April 6, 1971, p.349. 
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staLl or through propaganda broadcasts. 7 

-• 1971 — - APWflt-Srd-aad "SepteBbte" JitlF ' 7 ~ 

JreaWLfrelSaE . 

hsaaaely and rd£Sia£ *5.%** ^ t0 : ■■ • . 

bwteS^S^ttair^ii^r®" 1 f *“ 8r P0Ss t « 8t i f i«l to the : 

raoardino th 0 ™ 'FeSlR^e?' ^ 

fbMs^hoSd bfuated to irtthdrawal^bf tli" ' : 

of A-er^an PCW..: a* 

1,134 were listed as aissijig?^" Ul lted “ W«wa4 and • ; 


'•;••• ':■;••/ 1222, ■•: V,;/;-: 'V •.. v: ■ ’ • 

p from thft pwaftitaint o£ State 7 iron 

.■S'&MS i ha sE2sS'“^^^ 

the clreuttgtnneaa S Qf ”1 < S j <’ .^p t0 . the record 

North Vietaaaese. w A *^ ould J® own. by the 

11. 1972 tii* TtmuVu.^^* ®“*®t listinj separately as of March 

established in 1971. u * 1 pa ”' la * notion Task Group 


.’ibid; p. 528. • 

V. 'Ibid. , Part 2,p. iii. 

'vV 'Ibid. p. 89 . • ' V..' :‘ : i\ 

*• sonthMM A * ia ' is72 ’ 

“Ibid., p. 29. 





1973 


In lata May 1973# the subccamittaa bald additional hearings 
in light of tha return of 591 JU»rican POWs in February -o 
Ku-eJi, i973; ■; ;tto 1lith 

tha fata of 1 #284 sarvic— n alasing in action as of May .2$* 

1973.“ thiara waia also an .additional 1,100 or so aeirwho vara 

thair lcaspactiya Services but ahosa^bodias h^d • 
aot been recovered. A list of tha nasos of 1#321 ailitary_ 
personnel unaccounted for in Southeast Asia as of 5 May 1973 was 
submitted f or tha record • u 

Several returned POlie testified on May 23rd 
whether they thoughtanyPOWs had been held behind by tha Korth 
Vietnamese. Most said probably not# although thay thought it was 
tmlikdly that thosa who were eaputees or who developed serious 
mental ^prcblesm^isiway^^ 

Colonel lennath «. north, testified on May 23# 1971 that ha saw 
four Americans during his imprisonment that did not return at 
oparation Homecoming These nan had mental and physicaljproblems 
as?xesult of their imprisanmsnt and he was not surprised that 
thay never returned. Ha is not sura if thay died or were 
Iwicuiid'W - * — r - 

Oh May 30, officials of tha lational League of Families . 
presented ssveral discrepancy cases where ^Vietnamese should 
hava definite knowledge of tha fata of a missing American. Dr. 
Shields f romDoD and Frank Sieverts from the 8tate Department 
tastifiad on May ^1 Regarding efforts by the 

Vietnam** compliance with tha-taras of tha Paris Paaca Accords. _ 
A copy "of tha Agra smerit on Ending tha t Mar and ****>**&/•*?!■ 1x1 
Vietnam was subaittad for the record.** AUO subaittad for the 
racotd was an alphabetical listing of 1,321 military parsonnal 
who wara unaccounted for in Southeast Asia as Of 5 May 1973. 

tha Committee took additional testimony on December 5# 1973 
regarding the 1# 300 Americans still Ustad as missing in action 


“American Prisoners of Mar and Missing in Action# 1973 Part 
4# May 23# 1973# pi 59, 

“Ibid. pp. 151-183. 

“ibid. # p.9. v 

“ibid.# part 4# p.9; . 

“Ibid., Part 4# p.141-150. 

'“ibid.# ' Part 4# pp.151-183. 



result. 

Officals of thr Uatloiial Ltegrue of Families > several members of 
Congress/ and Siverts and Shields, from state and Dob, testified 

~regard^g-the-effprts--to-i^leaent“the"POH/MlA'~accduntincr''~" : ““ — r ' 

provision of. the Paris fence Accords. ; 

A chronology of O.S. Efforts Through the Pour Party Joint 
Biliary. *eaa Toward Obtaining Infoniation About Americans and 
^ird Coun try ^nationals Mho toe Usted as Deceased, and Completing 
Arrangements for Repatriation of Reaains was submitted for the 
record along with .a Chronology of U.S. Sfforts Through the four 
Party Joint Xilitaxy Tmb Toward Obtaining Ihforaation Abbot 
AMricans and Third Country Nationals Unaccounted for in 

* It i* interesting that the additional 1,100 
KIA with body-not-recovered were not considered as XU Thev 
were addressed only in the hope that sone of their bodies could ; 
no returned. v. 


Of ttoe Boost Foreign Affairs Committee was the 
primary Congressional body conducting oversight of the POW/MIA 
issue during the Vietnam: War years of 1969-1973. ; The 

subcommittee held extensive hearings with dozens of witnesses 
from .the Nixon administration , former POWs , veterans groups . 
family members, and anti-war groups, yet it was not an 

** any means.;;. Only offical policymakers r 
testified, and~np closed sessions were held to receive classified 

to review* POW/HIX classification policy or POW captivity 
intelligence information . 

W J furthermore, although the committee was effective in 
bringing attention to the POW/KIA isuue, much of the committeer s 
efforts during the war years was designed to ensure humane 
treatment' of u«Sv. POWs. Less attention, was placed on accounting 
for missing Americans until after the Paris Peace Accords in 
early 1973 when the number of unaccounted for Americans became 

• • ■’* \ ‘ ■ ■ • , # ■ ’ ■ * 

the Committee issued no interim or final report, and made no 
conclusions or recommendations. The extensive hearings merely 
seapr^l as a public forum for parties with a stake in the issue to 
• express, .their' experiences and concerns. ■ 


1# Heariiigs, December 5, 1973, pp; 16-18. 





The Bouse Select Coanitte* on KLssing Persons In Southeast 
Asia chaired by G.V. •Sonny* Montgomery was formed on September 
11 ,. 1975 pursuant to Hobs# Resolution 335 And tasked with 
conducting i 

■a foil and complete inwUgation and study of :(lj the 
problem United States r servicemen* still identified as missing 
in action, as wall as , thosa known dead whose bodies have not 
been recovered, as a result of military operations in Borth 
: -Vietnan r Sooth~Viata«n f “laos~andCanbodiaand-tha-probl«iof 
Baited States ciwilians identified as missing or unaccounted 
for, as well as those known dead whose bodies have not been 
recovered in Borth Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia; (2) the need for additional international 
i d inspection: teams;: to jietexmine^ih»ther-there;are .serviremen ^ 
still held as prisoners of war or civilians held captive or 
tellingly detained in' the aforementioned areM» al 

the CosBittee's investigation lasted fifteen (15) months and 
resulted in a 266-page Final .Report Issued on December 13 , 1976 • 
Supporting the Final Report were five published volumes 
containing the open testimony of witnesses : called before the 
Committee . ^ . f, dd ■■ 

the Committee consisted of 10 mashers with a non-partisan 
staff of four (4) professionals and three (3) administrative 
personnel; the Committee's Staff Director was J. Angus 
MacDonald. The overall budget for the investigation was 
$350,000.00 of which nearly one-half was returned unspent, 
despite an unexpected extension of nearly four months in the 
lifespan of the Committee. 1 ,v : ; . 

The Committee viewed its primary objectives as (1) 
identifying whether any missing Americans remain alive and 
determining if their constitutional rights are fully protected. 

(2) helping to create an international climate where meaningful 
talks can be conducted with those who can provide important 
information on XXAs* (3) evaluating 0. 8. government treatment of 
the POW/MZA issue during and after the Vietnam Bar, and (4) 
establishing POW/KZA guidelines for future conflicts. 2 


• ; ’Final Report p.ZZ. 
’Final Report, p. 2. 




hsaringsbsf ore°the Select Sb£&* ffiMfiKSg* ^ . 

highrleyal diract tal)cr^r^held iitrvt5 £olmation< Secorit1 ' 
from Vietnam . y»n ?• JSr-ffi 1 ;?. w «h, fcey government officials 

of f icials^such as^the * lntarn*tl n«»^ 6 o #Vw ll- 4??®*“tienal . * 

: and the United Nations Hioh rrn™?.i<^ B *^'£ t8e Red Cross 

the Committee staff “n“Sed^±2!L f ? r Refu S*> 8 ' • Third, .: .~ 
contacting oyer 150 individual^vS^fnhJ i] ?J® s ^9«tion including 
The Committee staff also sSmitSd »£ ,nn ntribute ^formation?- 
information to the Det>ar^«JJi^3: requests for 

doubt is to the principle f oL^of 9 *? 18 ? ( DoD ) ? There was little 
to the Committee's Pinal Report "toB e »r? Ve ?5 i ^ ti ° 1 ' ^ ^ co &ing 
seeking evidence to detennine^hether InvJrw 7 T* S ? laced on 
still being held captive™ — y live Americans, were : 

including all the^MM^irt^s'pOH wd®! ^ exatti “ ed 
other MIA cases. 3 Hhe 'Cam i^J J 0 ?' d ? cr08s section* of 
Broadcast Information S«^^^i^ ff r -^i W8d •*?? , 100 Foreign 
downing jot -;^erican^plaheB-»nrf/ri'r*-f 2 ^io^ing ..Mthe/^vJ.,/. _ 

in Southeast .Effi^SSiE&SBiZ «SgfS? g Jte Jin pilots "• 
the Defense: IntelligwK^^”. JS? ***** visited 
for collecting intellig^ ^spoasible 

reviewed returned POW dSrief s 2® i»5S k c «tee also 
Resolution: center (JCRC) . . . t8 ™ visi ^ed the Joint Casualty 

Coniiidtte?I^^S 0 ae 8 with^Presidwit^Geraid ~ issue 

of State Dr. Henry rissino«r^Ji?S? ^S aid pord ' and Secretary : 
Committee,, including Chairman * Pour members of. the 
December 1975 for discussion* 7 Raveled to Hanoi in 

where the Committee aembersHwceived^rMsTi 6 ^? 11 ^ 6 0f ficJLaIs 
American pilots from^eVi^^rT the remains of three 

vith senior 

.‘Final Report p . 5 •".■ , 

.. ^ihal Report, p.3, p.45. ""V; ; 

‘Final Report p.53. -..'i,;:. ■;''■*■ ; y :'-V 
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possible American POW/HIAs . f 

— ~~ — -Four- Xann&ttee-m«nl»rs,-incln^ also ~ 

net with Pathet Lao officials in Vientiane in December 1975 and 
sir Committee members met with Lao of ficials in New York in 
August 1976 . The Committee also undertook a comprehensive', 
examination of the experiences of French POWs from the First / 
Indochina War and the experiences of American POWs in both World 

i v . Additionally the Committee investigated the likelihood and 
probability of injury or death resulting from ejection from 
aircraft and parachute landing, as well as the difficulties of 
infection, starvation, illness, climate and hostile forces if the 
individual survived the ejection and parachute landing . . The 
Committee also investigated and analyzed the extensive network of 
fabricators and hoaxes being perpetrated on POW/MIA families. 


: LDtlTS OF THE IHVESTIS^IQM "'V ■ j' 

Although the Committee did extensive research 1 and contacted 
numerous valuable sources of inf onnation, as in; any^other r ~ 
investigation with time and resource rlijodtations/ there were some 
important areas that were not addressed and some sources of 
information that were not accessed. 

First,, although the Committee was successful in arranging 
discussions with Lao and Vietnamese officials , it had absolutely 
no success whatsoever in contacting Cambodian officials despite 
numerous and - Varied attempts'; 7 Additionally, although the : T 
Committee's extensive direct discussions and negotiations with 
the Lao and the Vietnamese were well iatentioned and even . 
effective in convincing the Indochinese, governments of the 
sincerity of the 0.S. commitment to achieving an accounting for 
pur missing, it is clear from the record of those discussions 
that the Vietnamese were far more concerned at, that time with ; 
obtaining from the U.S. the economic reconstruction aid , package 
premised to them under Article 21 of the Paris Peace Accords and 
cited' in President Nixon's February 1, 1973 letter to, premier 
Pham Van Dong. 1 The disparity in negotiation objectives between 
Comsiitteee members and the Vietnamese is evident in the Final 
Reports : •' . _ •. ; • 

"That searching for information on missing Mericans . 


7 Final Report p • 15 

*The letter cited a figure of $3.25 billion in economic 
reconstruction aid. Final Report p.ll. 
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would not have top priority for the Vietnamese is 
. understandable? they were rebuilding their country: after a 
wa r and laying plans for reunification of Vietnam •«> 

^ One subsequent source of .Valuable inf ormation which the 
Conmittee, as well, as the Department ; of Defense, was unable to 

benefit froaa at thei tiae the, Committee conducted its 

investigation was current refugee information. The dramatic : 
increase in the flow of Vietnamese refugees with potentially 
valuable information on American POW/HlAs in the months and ye&rs 
immediately after the Select Committee completed its work, has 
provide a vast amount of valuable information but regrettably has 
not resulted in the return of a single live American. 10 



. flie most significant conclusion of the Committee read as 
follows: . 


. "That the results of the investigations and information 
v . gal* ered ;during . its: 15 -month s tenure .have 1 led- this committee 
to the belief that no Americans are still being held alive 
as prisoners in Indochina, or elsewhere, as a result of the 
•• war ; in Indochina; 

It must be noted that this statement applied to Americans held 
alive as prisoners, an important semantic, distinction which is 
often overlooked in discussions about the -Montgomery Report. 

. Although the Committee ' s conclusion that there were no : 
living POWs left has been pilloried by many since the return of 
Marine PFC Robert Garwood from Vietnam in 1979, it must be noted 
that the Committee clearly acknowledged the likelihood of non-POW 
Americans still alive in Vietnam when it stated: 

■[t]hat at least one deserter and one defector/ the latter 
currently listed as a POW, were alive, in Indochina in the 
early 1970's and may still be alive, and that a small number 
of other deserters and. civilians may still reside in South •: 



’Pinal Report p. 132 . 


10 Get statistics on the number of Vietnamese leaving Vietnam 
since 1975. 

' “Pinal , Report p. vii. 
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. Vietnam.- 12 , y V// : ;' / ./-■■ v. 

1 .The_pds6ibility„qf_.a_few-..live»Aaericans-.remaining-:in_yietniuii^or--^ 

elsewhere in Southeast Asia voluntarily was riot ruled out by the 
Committee < s ' conclusion that no live prisoner's were still. being 
held." ■ . 

Mter examining case files the Committee . concluded that .of 
the 33 American servicemen still, listed as POW at the time of the 
commission/ 6 of those were improperly classified as- pOWs at the 
time of their loss and r no evidence of ever being taken prisoner 
existed for an. additional 16 individuals. As a result, there, 
were actually at least 11 confirmed American POWs who have not 
been accounted f or ' by' the’ Vietnamese . 13 ; • 


/ The Committee also concluded* . 

"T ( iy*' ".That’/ /beeauVe~bf Tthe^luturiTi^ 

many Americans were lost in combat in Indochina; a total 
accounting by the Indochinese Governments is not possible 
and should not be expected/*^ v 

^ 2 ) .- "That a partialaccountingby thelndochinese - r;;- — : 

Governments is possible, and that the Department of Defense 
has the capability to assess, within reasonable limits, the 
nature and extent of any accounting that may be 

'/■•i^'/^forthcoming.'- 15 ■>, ..•/.■■/ . '■ ,/ 

3 ) . . \ -The Committee did not find any dereliction or . 
malfeasance of duty on the jart of Government officials as 

those ; duties ' relate -tov the *POW/MIA':issue.;/;i^ 
officials queried were knowledgeable and cooperative . - ifi . . 

4 ) "That the military security classification system 
figured prominently in the difficulties experienced by some 
MIA families and contributed to unnecessary confusion, 
bitterness , and rancor . - 17 


ll Final Report, pp. 238-239. 
13 Final Report p.238. 
spinal Report, p . yii . . 
*^Final Report p . vii. 
l 4inal Report, p. 104. 
n Final Report p. 241 
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?)i> ..Iii * i:,?!* 1 * of sometimes coacaaled 

afual^oss/sitM'': during ‘■.secret ; war in Laos" tad that 
i this infocaation latag eontrihtttad to" the mistrust expressed 
>7 aoM^nazt of kin. . . shoving next of kin individual mx 
j.caso.'fiios > .was an important factor In stisulatinor 
.'RPong.MIR--. families . Differences were evident ' 

casefiles and those maintained by tha JCRC 
oving tothe different purposes of these files 


CowittS^Sj ?£?i*^ 9nifiC “ t “ eo,i, ^ <tation * pwpoiad by th* 

Mer«t«riM sboald iaMdlataly - begin 
indiridu.1 cut wvi mm la tha aaanar psaacrlbad by pnblie 

. *) *tbat tha Dapartaaat of State promptly angaga tha 
.*•. ®oyai«iiinta of ■■. In doc hin a in direct: discussions, nlrnl . H-.L. 
gaini ng , t ha fnllast poa » ibis accounting for Missing } 

3) 'that tha Boom of Representatives maintain a POff/XXA 
oyarsight capability in tha International Relations 
Cosalttaa to aonitor any direct talks that nay taka place 

. with Indochinese governments . 

4) . "that the Department of Defease develop and promulgate 
regulations and infractions for aore rapid declassification 
of intelligence information as it pertains to casualty 
intonation, to insure that such infozaation is available as 
*°® n ** possible in original or extract fo» in the 
individuals case file Maintained by the parent service. •» 

5) the solitary services ensure that a realistic 

asses ament of the individual's case include a communication 
to tha family of the slight probability of the individual's 
is the case, said that no encourageaent of 
the belief that the missing man be made without a factual 


“Pinal Report pp. 240-241 . 
^iaal Report, p.vii; 
“Pinal Report; ju 243. 
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basis lor that encouragment . 


Dissenting bbiiiions and Critiwea 

Of the teh • Conaoittee itaiDbers , • seyiwAl f iiei ^/dispenting or 
additional views . Congressmen Hoafcley filed an additional view 
nhidi were subsequently joined -by Congteiesaan^OttJJiger . 7 7 . • 

Congressman MoaJdey believed the Committee had no .evidence. to 
reach a conclusion that there were no Americans alive. in 
Indochina. Be also objected strenuously to the CoBnittee s 
recommendation that DoD conduct a status review of all case files 
because such a rec om m en da t ion clearly exceeded the Committee' s 
•Jurisdiction . Finally he was concerned with the invocation of 
■executive 1 privileged-regarding- 

the Vietnamese government vt ?>. promised the Vietnamese a 
specific dollar amount in : separations 

Congresanen Gilman and Guysr filed -separtte yiewB" M 
g ov er n m ents of Indochina may be capable of 

of more than 150 Americans * saying that such a statement jfith a. - 
numerical limit lulled was premature and umrarrantedv 
disagreed with the reconnendation that the moratorium on^ - 
indivi ;;al case review by the military swa^taries e^dbe 
lifted. To facilitate the transfer of information on POw/HXAs ; 
from the Indochinese government* the D.S. should undertake some 
•constructive and positive: gesture.* Finally they believed ^ 
itom^ttee shbiild hot 'assume that all POW/KIAs were dead until the 
U;S. has received as full and exhaustive an accounting as is 
• possible.*, • ;V. V.v. 7,’ 

On February 18, 1977 r The Bational ^W i of i pa; 4i ie8 
American Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia issued a 25-page 

critique of the House Select Committee's Final Report, 

criticising, among other things, the limited resources .a^ 
circumscribed 1 ^thodology of the Committee; At pages f ive an^ ■■ 
six of their critique, the League claims that Congressmen Guyjr 
and Gilman disagreed with the report's primary conclusion t^at 
■no Americans are being held alive as prisoners in Indochina. 

In fact, what the two Congressmen said was that the Committee 


“Final Report, p.244. 
“Final Report, p.255. 
“jrinal Report, pp. 257-258 . 
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— f? - V ytlonxl earlier the Wt 

Southeast Asia aliyt ** 

that fiTa of tha tan Congiaasate^SSS^J^uI ^om, 

of ^ 4 av t«ti.gation ^aTSbiSs 0 ^ 1 ^ 

l^itiaatlrgua^onToi^ niiso sqm > 

foraal vota on tha adoption of <*abato and a 

ralianca of tha conittaa on cova™i«J '-tb*. «tansive 
inforaation, IShTSSraSo^S^Tf?^ <** "** 

oeliaf that no ona was alivo •■'•** wj TV**** paraonal 
investigation of the Sixonli fer 6?S3%i*j ?*•* .\ Mother 

reconstruction aid fcwlteth “StoL ** 

twti^ar of s'cnttn rSSn^^tlSj •S^S Ul 


«« odaiS^^MOM^ s^heMt^^b^^f^t/®* 1 ?^ We 
fantlioTSf toetlcaa^pSSSr.S^^,? 1 * ^ totional. league of 
February 18, l?7?;p.l!r “* “i««ing In Soatheaat Asia, 

*^**sn* Uport, p.is. ' ; V 





In February 1983 , the Defense Intelligence Agency ' • v 
Inspector General * ■ (IG) Office conducted s review of the Special 
Office for POW/MIA.: The tin-day investigation vas^arried : out 
between 15-25 February 1983, by a 5-person t^. The^stated 
purpose of the investigation wae, "for the identification 1 of 
issues; situations, or circumstances which affect mission 
performance, for the determination of the state of the economy, 
efficiency; discipline^ imbrale , and for co^ with" ; various 

DoD regulations airt fc»butive Orders dealing with intelligence 
Ac tivit ie s. 1 " v: 


The eight-page IG report, which is classified at the Secret 
level by DIX, outlined the recent history of the office, 
highlighted several problem areas and made several - 
recommendations. The report c^ that the Of fiee. was -y--.. 

bperatind'under the assumption that POW/MIAs. might still be alive 
in Southeast Asia and found *no evidence of illegal or improper 
activities •.•■'-V"" : ' s 'y 

Several bf the deficiencies and recommendations noted by the 
IG Team were classified in the report. Among those unclassified 
deficiencies noted were: a heavy backlog of unresolved PON/MIA 
reports {.l,050) T a high degree of analyst exposure to political < 
pressures, and a dire need / f or^additional; manpower . Several 
additional recommendations focused on DIA's role in the 
Interagency Group ( IAG ) s' ; 

The IG' s memo requested a reply from the POW/HIA Office to 
several "action items" mentioned in the report. The response, 
including corrective actions taken or exceptions noted, was due 
by 22 April 1983. [wt need to get a copy of this reply) 


in summary, the March 23 , 1983 DIA IG inspection was 
apparently the first , formal inspection of the POW/HIA Office . 
Althbugh they found no impropriety in the office they did observe 
several personnel., and organisational problems, which needed. tobe. ; 

• -addressed; .■•••■. 
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U.S. SEHXTB FOREIGN RELATIONS . COMMITTEE 
KIKORITY STAFF 

■ . ' Background ; 

There was no evidence as to hour long the Investigation took 
to ccnplate. The only known: period of time ascertainable is from 
the hiring of the Chief Znves^ator by Senator Gras sley . sometime 
in 1989 (p» 221 of 11/15 hearing) to investigate the POW issue to 
the. publication of the Interim Report (October 29 r 1990), and 
finally to the publication of the Pinal Report (May 23, 1991) . 

The report itself consisted of 56 pages. 

V' ; ‘ The investigative bod y was composed of three minority. i ' 
• staffers of the U.S. Senate cdsndttee on Poreign Relations and 
two designees of certain Republican senators, who helped the 
effort. ••• 

The purpose of the investigation was to determine whether 
theageneie8 0ftheO;Srgoverna^trespOnsiblefdrPOW/KlX““"^^^^' 
affairs were aggressively pursuing their mission of finding any 
live v POW/KIAs . .. 

••>... / Scone . . •>' 


- The scope of the investigation did not include an intention r 
to search for individual' POW/KIAs . As originally proposed, ; the 
investigation was to focus on the problem of PCW/HIAs from the 
Vietnam War and what, specifically, was being done by the U.S . 
government to account for these personnel. 

.'is. 'more, information became available, however, it was felt 
that the evidence was clearly pointing to our government's being 
more interested in manipulating and managing the issue than in 
finding living POWs listed as missing. As stated in the report, 

* [A]s the investigation proceeded, the; weight of the evidence of 
failure— a failure of the U.S . Government to meet its sacred 
trust-?* became ove r powering . " (p.i of Examination) • / Because the 
actions of our government bore too great a similarity to its 
actions in earlier wars of this century to bs purely 
coincidental , it was considered necessary to broaden the scope of 
the investigation to study historical precedents in our dealings 
with the Communists in post-war situations. As a result, the 
report examined the fate of U.S. POW/XUs in the hands of the 
Bolshevik regime after World Hair Z, the Soviet regime after World 
War II, thi Worth Korean regime after the Korean War, as well as 
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the primary examination of the Vietnamese regime after the 

Vietnam' War,*;.. . ! V: -■ ••••••• •/ 7 / ' 1 ' 

. • V' • ^ ■■ : • 

The study is said to be based upon the examination of ; 
hundreds of once-classified cables , instructions, and memoranda 
now in the National Archives and the files of the Various ; 
agencies. The, report is surprisingly, comprehensive in view, of 
the limited personnel, finances and time • allotted to the task. 

If a substantive weaknes is exists, it could well be : in the . area of 
credibility. This , is hot to say that the conclusions reached in 
the report , painting an historical picture of Comuni st r / 
intransigence in all matters relating to U.S . POW/MIAs, are 
inaccurate. Rather, because o* the instances of one-sided 
reporting and omissions revealed by Senator McCain during hiis 
questioning of the Chief Investigator of the report,; a feeling 
that the evidence was skewed : to compel the reader to. reach 
. certain . conclusions persisted. : . 

""rTT^diireiinu^ieTJ*^^ 

Select Committee on PCW/MIA Affairs,. Senator McCain asked the 
Chief Investigator of the report questions relating to the case 
of LCDR J.E. Dooley, DSN, shot down in 1967, and that of LT. ; J.M. . 

: Hickerson; DSN, shot down in the same general area two months 

laterr^A North tVietnaiaese refugee J had recently -provided” - - - ~*r 

information indicating that he had witnessed the shoot down of 
one of (these pilots . . . DoD ' s evaluation was that the! refugee -had 
witnessed the plight of Hickerson (p.6-3 of Examination). The ; V 
Chief Investigator brought up various reasons in . the report why 
the pilot more likely could have been Dooley and that DoD^ref used 
to see the truth (p. 167-171? 187-196 of 11/15 hearing). - Senator 
McCain addressed each' detail of the report with the Chief :• - : 
Investigator and implied that - the latter' s^thinJcing was colored j 
by his * attempt to find the government guilty of. being less than 
forthright in its handling of these two-cases. 

:> senator McCain also focused on that part of the report which 
stated that a repatriated PON said he *say Dooley's name written 
on the wall of a prison cell in Hanoi. * The Senator knew the. 
facts surrounding this statement and submitted that the witness's 
official statement was to the effect he had seen Dooley's name on 
the prison wall or had heard the name from someone else (p. 165 of. 
11/15 hearing)/ The Chief investigator had omitted a most 
important and vital aspect of the evidence. 

Last but not least, the report -stated that two Thai special 
forces soldiers released . from North Vietnamese custody ^ in 1973 
identified Dooley's photograph as a fellow inmate (p.6-3 of 
Examination). (What was omitted was the f Act that these two. 
soldiers . identified hundreds of other POW photographs, not only 
that of Dooley, and that in many cases they were correct and in 
numerous- others they may have been mistaken because nothing 
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* 

Conclusive 


The conclusion of the report ws succinctly stated! 
Comm«nists # on thrissw^f POH/Kal^thiS 1 ^ with *“ 

dismaying scenario appears t ^On "the i?_ **** * e °°hury] ,the same 
denied holding o.S. prisoners * ide ' the regimes 

!*** e i" £a ct ' they wre 8 holding C thh r o r s t p45/2r»^ rodib )' e «I»rt*V 

while elements iirbSr gbverxuhent ^JPf 07 ® reports; 

..g*gs» 

were needed 5 ?^ invemgat^D^^Sli^v 4 ^ “ d *“* resources 

In th is «gard,“rartld' 

Committee on POH/MIA Affairs i#>* ■■ , ^^I^hmerit of a. Senate Select. 
1.991, : by ^ of ^sVf!^ ' ^ vas done on; August 2,. 






REPPTO .Qr ^ OH AMgRICARS MISSIHG-Mm 

UHACCOUKTHP FOR IW SOUTHEAST ASIA 

•mnYinrr r^fmn:ssiOH_ REPORT" 


'fi 

The Presidential Commission on Americans Hissing : and .. 
Unaccounted forln Southeast Asia chaired, by ...• 
Woodcock , President of the United Auto Workers, was announced by 
.the Department of State on February 25 , 1977 . The other members ‘ 
of the five member Conmissibh 

Mansfield former Ambassador Charles W . . Tost , Congressman G .V. 
Montgomery and Mrs. Marian Wright Edelman , Director of the 
Childrens' Defense Fund. 1 ' '* \ V.' 

The Commission lasted about one month and included a trip to 
Vietnam and Labs March 16-20, 1977,. / The Commission prepared a : . 
twenty-two page Report oh Trip to Vietnam and Laos March 16r20, 
1977,2md-briefed~President-Cart^ 
members of the Commission, Hr. . Woodcock and Congressman 
Montgomery, also testified on April !.,• 1977 before the United 
States Senate Committee on Foreign Relations..- . ... 

The Commission ' goal was to* help the President obtain ah 

accounting.qf: i missing_Americans_^ ^It^yas., 

directed to go to Vietnam and Laos and meet with representatives 
of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam and the Lao Peoples' ; ,. v 
Democratic Republic ,to seek information on our missing personnel, 

' including! the return of recoverable remains . ... The Commission was 
also, instructed to receive these governments ' views on matters 
; affecting, our. ''mutual', relations. 2 ;' 

. The. Commission was not a diplomatic mission in the . usual 
sense , as- it was not empowered to negotiate- on behaif of the U.S . 
Government on matters involv relations between the UVS * and 
Vietnam and Laos . It was , however , given authority to reach 
agreement with. Vietnamese and £ao authorities on matters ; 
pertaining to the question of our, missing personnel in order to 
obtain •"••inf oxmat^on and recover remains . . 

' ■ ; SCQPgJ^,..^PBSI^ ' ;i 


Report on Trip to Vietnam and Laos , p . 1 . 
. 2 Repgrt, p.l. 

!. "-i r:"' 



?*? 8tat# And Dftf «xiM prarid*dbritfina ■ 

Co««i**lon on tha background and hlatory of tha 
■ffi.f???* toclyding datalU on nlaaii» -SdlTldutla anfiapant 
•ff orf to obtil n lnfoaitiaii oiuthiii ii wII m- ■ n.ji m I? 1 * 

jtf c ? atri — °* Indochiim. ft* firtt i oaud 
52^“? •••!»*« *aa at tha Dapartaant of stata ™ 

V 19 T ?; te ‘ 5?“? topmr ataff aaabar of thaBo aaa 

8tl#ct CoMittM on Misting Ptrsom inSog th*a«t i»k dtiero^ 

^:^^^^Co^^U*iop f ■i•^^tagg; , ittuM i 
■wSjy Sgg *’ «PP*M«>tatlTna in Paria in preparation 

''and ii*® *** With tton-gotif n— 1 1 tl organisation* 

mo indi ridn al t who vtn eoac«rn*d with tk* mu, n mio L ■ 

■attara pertinent to Ita SSw to i^TT? tt,*" 1 

Coaniationaet with xepceaantativaa of tha latibutl League of 

Mlaalng in fioutheaat UU?^a»lSi!g» udA 
££J *f7 recognised an accounting for all tha aiaaiad ta?** 
iawaihla but aoae aan still aiding wash SoaTtolw^ Ska at 

SSSn^ ^ ic ^f wpU ■^^SEVasHiar "* 

“gy* .*?. * 11 — •* * —ting was held oa Harch llth with ;, 
nptaaaatativaa of tha taariean Friends Sarrica c—lttaa . who 
*& **. CcMiaalon on their taoant wiait to Vietnaa tad urged 
52^^* !! h S2?i t ^f B «? ld eo “* tl! T* Sr. Richard 

la Canbottla, urged tha OaaOaaion^to ^ 
i” particularly in regaalto tha 

3 oag,ali,t » ■l«»l | »g la that county, fouTof whcai 

_ CcMiaa loa a aabara alao aat or talked individually with 

*^,^crau ? “• 

is-' w— ;C y? i !?y ;»«nharB thoroughly raad tha ^mv report 'Of - 
y;.?”” g* 1 *? ct mittaa on Missing Parsons in South2t*2, 
Er Dyc«ir 13, 1976. Th*y w*r» told later by SR7 Dwatv 
5 1 ***® Hi 2iyi!f ■*“ **“*» bed also mad it . Ihatdegree 
> aport had on tha Ccaadssion and/or^ 9 ^ 
naga ra^ of tha Vlotnaassa gorernaant poses an interesting 

, Sjtmday, March 12, tha Ccaniaalon aat with President 

Cmar and Sacratary of State Cyrus Tanca. Tha Coanission was 
JJf**J**5°V apologise for past relations, hut to aanjhasise 
tlha President's desire for a new beginning with these dovanaant* 
onthebaais ofequality and wttal rSpSrt? "t wTiSSS 
toapak all available MXh inf osaation and to obtain all 
racoyarabla raw I na iron tha Tiatnanaaa and Lao and td. iiaton. 


/h^ort, p. a. 
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carefully to the concerns of these governments on other matters 
of 'mutual interest. 3 ; ; YMr..;,: Woodcock : ;vas ; ; miked; by 
to deliver personal letters from him to Vietnamese Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong and to Lao President Souphanouvongv ■ 

The following day, the Coamission f lev to Hawaii, where it 
received brief ings lay the Department of "Defense i the joint . r 
Casualty Resolution Center (JCRC): and the Central identification 
w^ratoi^ (CiLj;. : ^ 

She Commission departed Hawaii on March 13th for the 
Philippines where they were brief ed by U.S. Ambassador William H. 
Sullivan/ who .gave Commission members advice based on Ms many 
years of experience in negotiating with the Vietnamese . 

in Hanoi 

(March 16-19) where they met with toip Vietnamese government Y , 
officials including Prime Minister Pham Van Dong. The atmosphere 
was cordial and there was no harsh rhetoric on ,the part of 
Vietnamese officials. •• 

The highlight of' the Commission 9 s talks in Hanoi was the 
SRV's formal undertaking to give the U.S. immediately all j; 
available information on our missing men and to return remains 
asrth^areri^overed-and exhumed. : The~remains~of-12-D.S. airmen 
were turned over to the Commission. The Vietnamese stated that 
all living U.S. military PONs had been returned and all U.S. 
civilians remaining in South Vietnam after April 30, 1975 , who 
registered idth the Vietnamese authorities had left the country; 
.The. Commission. was-infozmiK!.^ 

specialised office to seek information on missing Americans and 
to zeccnrer remains/ The Vietnamese said '^^wo^^IcgmY'Y;; ;’ 
information, documents and materials to assist in the search 
'efforts.-. • \ , Yy •' '• 

In a brief meeting following the final dinner/ the 
Commission -was. told that American citizen Tucker Gougleman, who 
-had stayed in Saigon after 1975, had died in Saigon in June" 1976, 
and . thatY.his remains would be tettoiad as soon .ms: }they could J>e 
hygienically exhume d.* YY A - Yy 

The Vietnamese made it clear that the subject of MIAs, 
normalization and pid were interrelated , but that none of these 
three points should be considered as pre-conditions to the other 
two. Vietnamese officials also expressed a strong desire to move 
toward normal relations with the U.S. and stated that they were 
prepared to establish: diplomatic relations with us. 

: In meetings with the Commission, the Vietnamese emphasized 
their strong interest in receiving aid from the United States,. 
This aid was expressed as an American • responsibility ?■ and 
"obligation 11 from the war. Aid was generally categorized as 


’Report, p. 3. 
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lUoviAto fir^Sfthe vorfcln? to 

aarly oa March 19 . 

Sclndi«rS w ?£ Lv ! i d Jl!^-fY ? ^ g9”«»*at official! 
SonoHmme "“"CMtic JtopubUc President nr:rr;-; 


JSES’ifsi^s'sg * 

STS-SsT^F*- ™~ 

“* *ere illv* in Uoi^nTfry c *P ta,?,d 

bad boon raturaod to tho U.S?* ^ #riCttna 9*^^^ during /the var 

ear* and rebuild thnir ifS? 6 * *° h *‘ 1 the *o»md« of 

the tub ptoblees should bo r2olv2?iv^fc* ,8 * t *j t ^ l *^ JC *!•* that 
free the* ea r. ,* BdttW °* *** olv Y d t0 S*thar, nine* both resulted 


MBITS or im iwntCTTe^^ 


of Information/^ «*•*««» valuable sources 
tin* ll^.t«tlonn^hS,^4 ? r f^^Wtion, with 

for various reason*™^ of inferaatico that woe not accessed 

tho dlploMtlc Mission in 

batoaon tha o.S. anTwSS i? g E ?i at i^ M 

Co-alanlon ^mon or £$&-:«• 

-wSgfth; 7 

; ; . : > , ‘ , l*^ort/>.;10.- : ', : ■ '• 

fc» p* X4 # • .• .:- ; ■: '■•■■;• 





the Souse Select Committee on Missing Persons in Southeast Asia 
that completed its fifteen month investigation oh December 13, 

1976 . It . should be noted that all Commission aemtlers thoroughly 
read the final report of Montgomery' s Committee Report . 

. ‘Due to a lack of ~communic¥tiba betire«n“the; 0VS r and the 
Camobodiah Government , and the apparent unsettled 1 situation in 
Phnom Penh/ the Commission ! decided it was best not to* try to go ' 
to Cambodia. The Commission decided to attempt to arrange a 
contact with an Ambassador of Cambodia at a location in Southeast 
Asia representative . of , .the : ,U.S .Liaison Of f ice .in Bei jing 

delivered a formal request for shch a meeting to the ^aibodian 
Embassy . ' On March 19, Radio Phnom Penh carried the text of a . 
press communique issued by the Cambodian Foreign Ministry ,/ r; ' : 
ref using the request and hurling back, invective ht the U.S. The 
Commission was unable to meet with any representatives of the 
Cambodian government and therefore no further information was 
obtained about missing or killed Americans in that country. 

— — ^TTT" 

The Commission concluded that it would be best to approach 
the Vietnamese in a humanitarian spirit of mutual cooperation, 
looking :to_the; f ^uture^and :npt „the„pas.t„idiich ' seemed 
focus on mar. The treatment of the Commission by the Vietnamese 
leadershipindicat^^ placed on : the visit and 

its genuine desire for a new and improved relationship vith the 
United States . Furthermore, the Vietnamese made it clear that 
the issues pf ; normalization of relations, aid and POW/MIA Were 
all ^interrelated" but none of these three points should be 
considered as a precondition to tlwnpthef two. The Commission 1 : 
also concluded; from its visit to Zaos : that the Lao probably had 
considerably 1 less inf ow than the Vietnamese , and 

were less able to develop additional information or locate 
remains.* ;• 

The Commission's visit appeared to create a new and 
favorable climate for improved relations with both Vietnam and 
; LaoS. : ■ 

The Ccsnaission specifically concluded: 

.1. There is no evidence to indicate that any American POWs 
from the Indochina conflict remain alive. 

2. Americans who stayed in Vietnam after April 30/ 

1975 , who registered with the Foreign , Ministry and 
wished to leave have probably all been allowed to 
depart. •the. country. 


*6teport, p. 15. ''• •••• 



alt hough t here contlaw to be occaaional runoro of 

ySlEF^r "^ 1 

aSLtSi 

nZJ£ 3 3?& ^.^.“tabUshed for the continnlim 

S^Se § f\m SS^S? brt T a 1 «‘« O.S. and the 
t 5 i * *»chani«m to *urniah 
additional information and material* to aaaiat ltu 

n^anthorltiea caXled at^tien to the diffi^^ 
in SaiTS^!?^! ** * 11 * of the difficult terrain 
«d t0 P ^ ida 

SSt^r^ Hrfo—tton *11 be fortheoolng f w. . 
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Among the more significant recommendations proposed by the 
Commission were that: • . • 


vi . The Commission believes that resumption of talks in 
Paris between representatives of the U.S. and 
Vietnamese governments would.be a most useful way : 

; of continuing the dialogue* begun during its mission 
v. to 'Hanoi, \ ‘-V , 

2. The Commission beiieves that normalization of relations 
affords the best prospect for obtaining a fuller 
accounting for our missing personnel and recommends,, 
that the normalization process be pursued vigorously 

'..'/for this* as. vellasotherreasoitt. • 

3. The Coonmission believes it most important to continue 
the technical exchanges with the Vietnamese Agency on 
Accounting for KIAs which were initiated jib; Hanoi . 


4. In addition , to. talks in Paris, consideration should 
be given to proposing that a V.Sv representative 
personally bring such information to Hanoi, and to 

• inviting Vietnamese representatives to visit the U . S. 

■'■■■^^■'■■'"^'“' ''Central- Identif ication Laboratory in~Honolulur 

5. in view of the Vietnamese statements that they could 
be glad to receive material assistance to aid their 
search for U.S • remains / the Commission recommends that 
this subject be considered prooptly within the U.S. 

; . Government with a view to quickly providing whatever 

.. assistance vis, appri®eiate*.. .; •... :V. :V'',Vv.‘- 

6. Consideration should also be given to offering 
technical advice and assistance on defusing unezploded 

: ordnance, vh ich the Commission understands continues to 
be a serious problem in seme areas . : An international 
■agency such as UHHCR could be helpful in arrangements 
for;. providing such' information. 

7. Another possible action would be to encourage private 
American groups to increase humanitarian aid programs 

. for Indoc h i n a, In such areas as food add medical 
supplies, including prosthetic equipment. 11 ,. 


^Report* pp. 21-22, 




The report does not contain any dissenting opinions . 


15 earin i 1977, before the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations chaired by Senator John Snartenan 
Mr . ^Leojard Woodcock and Congressman G.V. Montgomery read 

and ^. an8W8r ^ questions from various Senators, 
lasted one hour and eight minutes and produced a : 
twenty-five page, report;. • : It ; was a general disciission of the v 
S • i^Prassions , conclusions and. recommendations; 

Mr.; Woodcock stated in response to Senator Griffin , "Thev sav no 
Americans are held alive a£inst their will, “edd to toa? iurt : 

22 ?H 4 C 2 S ? 0n J 608 ® *nd_the passage of time. why would they be . 
holding Americans against their will?*' 12 : / y / 
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In mid-January, 1986, a bipartisan delegation of the Senate 
and House of Representatives traveled to Thailand , Vietnam and 
Laos to improve Congress' knowledge of the status of America's 
missing in action servicemen . still unaccounted for more than 
thirteen years after the Vietnam Var. The members of the four 
person delegation were: Senator Prank H. Hurkowski, Senator. 
Dennis DeConcini , Representative Rob KcEven and Representative 
Michael Bilirafcis . The trip lasted eight days, and a thirty- • 
"savin' ‘page"xeport““vas. published" in July 1986 concerning the trip." 

^ The delegation's report stated that an atmosphere conducive 
to MIX discussions with the Vietnamese and Lao had hot existed. > 
until May 1981 , when technical meetings between the United States 
and Vietnam began a productive dialogue ^- The 0. S . delegation- - : 
underlined the fact . that the American people and the 
administration gave, the highest priority to resolution of the MIA 
issue. Furthermore, the American people were concerned about 
allegations of Americans remaining in Southeast Asia via reports 
of live sightings and that the United States and Vietnam should 
consider jointly following up on these reports . 

. 1 . Deputy Foreign Minister rSon oommented that all American 
prisoners of war had "been handed over and that Vietnam was not - 
holding any live prisoners . Son said if any Americans were 
living in Vietnam, the Vietnamese Government had no knowledge of 
them nor were they 1 under Vietnamese control. 1 Mem bers of the 
delegation asked Son if the Vietnamese would have any objections 
to an independent, international organization, such as the Red 
Cross, aiding in the investigation of live sightings. The U.S. 
delegation stressed that such an organisation, with free access 
to the Vietnamese countryside would have credibility with many 
countries . However, the Deputy Foreign Minister , rejected this 
proposal, stating that such an organization or any outside group 

‘Report of the Congressional Delegation Visit to Southeast 
Mia, p. 15. 
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^Si?? a i^ on aet with Ambassadors from Great Britain. 

HaSoi^ ia^a* W 5£ SJSS 07 - Neti »«l«mda and Belgium while in 
“T?? 1 * fj c « Ambassadors. stated that they had access to 

most of the country and at no tine had they or their staffs boon 

vSition eithar in captivity or of their ovn 

v F5. ver y ® andid in their assessment that the Vietnanasa mr* «*<• 
thdt^L? : 'w»« B »i? a ?? t ^* i * "i 11 * - However, they did Indicate 

SSL ^ toBric#M ^ of 

Mav ? £ H ,/SKV POB/KU activities from 

my, 1981 to Jane, 1986 is included In the report. 

...."> ■ i ®*® United States Senate : Committee on Veterans ' Affaire held 
?£***?•: January ~28^ ahd~3 0 f~~19 8 6 February ~27'#~1 9 8 6F’Hav~r~~~~ — 

sxgntings of American servicemen in Southeast Asia. There were 
•Iso t«, .executive sessions held durin<rthe he«Sgs.“tte ^ 
hmgin g«Ji^o chaired, by Senator Frank H. Hurkovskl. She 

S^Ysf ! £j ? *^? 1 ? ri * 8d - 6£ ^ ^ twulTS Senators ^ and te. ^6ny jr ~ - - 
Prmcipi.was Chief Counsel/Staff Director. - y • 


HEmmiOMIBT 

mwi Open hearing from January- 
August 1986 » -oyer 35 witnesses provided testimony and numerous 

mSTSrd ta two « 1SLr.2SK 8 

were held to receive highly classified information 

*5®J Bta ^ ed i» two volumes covering 780 
Srf iM n 0 ^ 811,1 ■*»"***•:• Both private citixens and 

t a^rs of various , governmental agencies were called to testify. 

it was the position of the ’ . 
Mainistration and one he wholeheartedly endorsed that it Bust be 

SK S“L1noSS^ r L c S.? ervic * Ban liviEJin C0nditi0M 

«irfc Bilirakis and Congressman Bob KcEwen were 

* t Congr»*«i.oaal team to visit Southeast Asia in 

eoSt&ii 1 .^ 8 1 ? nd 2y £ * ytgtded an invitation to sit with the 
Coamitt ee^dy ing these hearings. The Congressional delegation 
was informed by Vietnamese officials during their visit in mid- 

’Hearing, Volume 1, p.i. 
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January, 1986 , that there vara no : Americans under their 
government's control v. It was also indicated that the Vietnamese 
,_wanted^to..resolve~tMs^ttatter~within-tl»~yearS;r^— ---r' — 

. ‘President Reagan had declared that a resolution of thiB r • 
issue is of the highest national priority. 

"When this Nation assumes the responsibility :of sending its 
veryi best men into battle f it uaust also assume : the responsibility 
of making every ef fort .to bring them home again • ; If they, have 
fallen in battle, and cannot be found , then the Gov e rnment is ho . : 
less obligated to provide to their families and fellow citizens 
the fullest possible accounting for those lives given on behalf 
of America."? - 

; MS; Ann Kills Griffiths , Executive Director; Rational league 
of Families ; of American Prisoners and Kissing in Southeast Asia, 
said that there had been: an apathetic ndhef fort for about eight ' 
yearsv-but that now-a-serious- conscientious effort~vas r being ^ ' 
made . She said she knew there was no conspiracy or coverup . 

Members of the national veterans group testified and urged 
more de-classification of information for the public and the 

,^ ; fa|d.ly..»embers>.::4----- : 

‘ Major Mark Smith, U.S. Army (Ret. ), SPC Melvin C. Kclntire, 
D.$. Army (Ret. ) and Mr. Scott T. Barnes testified about living 
Americans in Southeast Asia, the disinterest of U.S. government 1 
officials in this issue, as well as the Col. Bo Grits mission to 
rescue ■prisoners.": 1 "/..vV-v: • 

* Mr* Richard F. Bebert, President of the Center for POW/KZA 
Accountability rinc . said that there were individuals of the 
•Rambo" persuasion that pursue this matter for their own self- 
serving interests .f Most Often it is for personal financial 
benefit at the expense of family members and a naive public, or 
to gain recognition that was somehow never earned. 4 

Col. Earl P. Hopper, U.S. Amy (Ret;), stated that American 
prisoners of war were left behind in Southeast Asia knowingly by 
the U.S. Government, and that soma are still being held against 
their will. . Ee entered two CIA documents to st^port his point of 
view. One great weakness was the failure of the D.S. 
intelligence agencies to develop a covert, bn the ground, human 
intelligence capability to locate our POWs. 

Colonel Hopper testified that there was a history of : 


’Hearing, Vol, 1, p,3. 
^Hearing, Vol. 1, p. 81. 
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Tho held prisoners hacV «• •:»>*•*•• i«.i«L. ____•.• 8 ?®? r8880n r Doc 




ZamutiamuSJ^ of n,s - intalUgme. hein" so . / ■: 

-*?“* *° ■“» »po«» were left undecided after 

ya concen>ed : «bout ao«a/ D U arrota aid 3» SESriTS' ’ 
flowiaani; officials with to few reeults. v™ 1 ^ ; . 

^ the asst undeniable f eatnre nt >w« 

g*^*"**; **?™** *W our effSTd^^SSt^ • 
lavaraga *% hava to bring to bear against th«n T * ;, .>’ : .' ■ 

G * ca W '*•*•■ SoloBon stated that the ide a of a 
S2?SsUf2d^:;Sii^?- .Cengreaaann .Benjastfii ; A.- Gilnan 

testiianv^in ’ J!^ «i STd' B * s - *™T/ volunteered his 
sS^rS.?§2S SliSST t# Mde 1,7 ***** smth and 

i.. ' Pc. 1* 1 j.j Hard, Tonndar /President Emeritus 1 of the rand fm> ' 

22 SSTIii^W' ** ^ *> 5& f 2 

WetnSLi^J?^? hal ? y»«s- ‘Be notad a changs in the " 

,trtm »i y that they should be given : 
r 5 f 8818 w^^olve this iasua. Dr. Ward felt ther* 

SffW ' asaiast their will somewhere in Indochina^ 
of defectorsT* thBr * *” °“ # * th#r *' Probably a large nunber 

JJttMjnjtlo. m ukmm aJ .« .££E a .?Si t “* 

S2S*£ at DU ' J CRC« CH, OSD and the I«0 office in 

SSTSiue^n «*“?«! the priority devoted to 

tnis issue in termsof intelligence to one of highest national 

’Hearihg, Vol. 1, p. 100. ; ;: ;: v ;. V 
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priority'; 7 \ 'y.,,v.y 

^w^Lt.;:.Gen . t Laonard~H —Perroots ,~u . S .Mr-Porce,Director # Dix, 
the DIA office that handles POW affairs hat increased 
fivefold in personnel since Lt. Gen. .Tight, was Director of DlA. 

Ihere have been oany both internal and external investigations of 
DIA concerning coyerups and abuse of witnesses . These 
investigations concluded that the allegations had no bdsis in 
fact He also refuted ther statements of Ha jor Smith and SPC 
. Kclntire on DIA involvement with the Grits operations ; to resets 
prisoners : and other statements . they made about ihtelligance they 
gave DIA. He denied Mr. Scott Barnes' statement that his mission 
had U.S. government approval. There has not been any suppression 
of information by DIA, General Perroots testified. ; 

According to. Gen. Perroots, Vietnam's reluctance to allow 
international groups into their county could be based on several 
' things. • No one can underestimate the sovereign concerns of the 

VietnsimeM. - Arhistory of' Vietnaa ; over the^last~1300 years would 

i n dicate that nationalisa is the. thing, foremost on thsir mind at 
all times. There could also be a reluctance to show the world 
what has not .taken place, in the sense of progress after the fall . 
of Saigon. . - V S : >9~s ' •; 

to DIA concerning live sightings are from refugees from Vietnam. 
Be said it was important to treat refugees cbxreehly or a most : 
valuable source will not be willing to talk. General Perroots ' 
said the abuse of witnesses charges stem from a small number of 
people who as dissatisfied; with the results . 

Mr. Trowbridge of DIA testified that Pvt. Robert Garwood 'b 
appeal to the U.S . Supreme • Court, had been denied in December 1985 
and that DIA had interviewed him one time, on February 26; 1986. 
The information provided was over ten years old. 

Another witness, Major General Moore had staff 
responsibility for and cognisance of the Special Forces 
Detachment Korea that Major Mark Smith had commanded. It was a 
small detachmant of nine personnel with a primary mission of 
supporting the ROK special forces by providing special 
operations, technical and trade craft training. They did not 
have a mission to do the kind of activities that Major Smith 
described in. his affidavits and testimony. Major Smith bad no 
mission given to him by Pacific Command with regard to POW/KIA 
activities in Thailand. 1 


Rearing, \rol. 1, pi 156. 
•Hearing, Vol. 1, p. 231. 
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■ Ha Jor General Lauer stated that he did not recall Lt col 
Howard' t report 'Possibility of PONs in Laos* ever beino civanto 

iwp “^lyie lnfozBaiion provided bv n* W 

Smith and. SFCMcIntiro to the 501st Mi Group Korea; ihe DIA 
analysis of these three reports determined that t (a )"■ smith's 

£*“*“* ' (®) “at PU bad previously received the artifacts 
from other: sources; and (e) that the third report relaved 
information. about an individual not aiesiag in SouSb2s?*ai; 
and an Army officer that bad died i^eaptivitv in 19S? S?s ' 
interview* STC Helntire in 1985 and Sat^tte " ^ : 

f 21 * 033 ®* 1 ^ 00 1®: the three reports was the extent of POW-related 
information in his and Smith's . possession.’ 

> . During the hearings conducted on hay 1, 1986, senator 

“® ; ^.fulleet possible accounting of JUsericaxis nissiner as a rtmit 
?^ th 3J l ! tW “ "“A 5 * 1 * VisSaa.ee ar^cJd th£ ? t£y ^ 
intended to suspend the continuation of technical talks with the : 
O'S., bjcaus. of the O.S. action against Libya.- Senator 
Murkows£i; went to Sew. fork for diacussiontrwlth thevietnanese 

iBbassadortotheOnlted-Batidns'on-enteringSw^hbiS^ar" 

to ref lect the coenitnent and »SoMSiliSea S?both 

_ I J *ho»W >e noted that because Major . Snith and SPC Hclntire 
had not provided the Coooittee with requested information f ‘ 
r# *“ ned telephone calls, it voteTto 
f t *“P° v * r of subpoena to require KajorSmith and SPC 

W8 al#0 voted t0 ** 

^out^i.'wi^rs*; POH f for*eight Sd'.^lf 1 ^^^” 
experience related only to flight crews,: he iiith few exceptions, 
*?.!??”, *** yly POHs inside his caap. The end of Mermarkod 
^•j^jhing of improved conditions for PONs. By the latter 
Horth 0 vii2I ? -S ,3r **?? M vi 5 8 I*. nodel POW conditions because the 
•i V f® tn ® BMe , r ® &li, ® <1 Phat * W release would be partof any 
?? g settlenent and efforts on behalf of the famSies^of 7 

the POWs began to emerge and have an impact on publitopiaion ' 
both in the B.S. and abroad." She Vietnamese have a very high 


bearing, vol. 1 , p. ' 458. \ 
“Hearing, Vol. II, p. X. . 
"Hearing, TolV II, p. 18. 
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regard, for world opinion. He could not think of any reason why 
the Vietnamese Government night be holding prisoners against 7 
•their win ••/•>.=>• : y,* ^ . •;•-:■■■ • 

Lt. Col. : Paul Mather, USAP of'ithe JCRC Liaison Office in - 
Bangkok/ stated that he did not compro m ise,, in January 1984, a 
Thai /intelligence source as claimed by Lt. Col. Howard in his 
affidavit, and subsequent closed session testimony. 

The JCRC's most ir^ortaht and tij^cWsuioing task is to 
; assist, in collecting ^any ;and all inforaatioh ^perteixiing to. the 
POW/MIA issue. Their biggest source of hew ixifoioiation: is the 
stream of Indochinese refugees fleeing from Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia. He stated that interviews of these people resulted in 
the submission of 900 reports containing ah entire spectrum of . 
POW/MIA, information. These reports were forwarded to JCRC v. 
Headquarters in Hawaii and to DIA for review and analysis JCRC 
also are involved with crash site survey and excavation 
activities-in both-Vietham- and- Laos ^ ahd-the-repatriation of^ u k S. 
remains. 

Lt. Col. Mather has worked on this issue for over ten years. 
He has seen lots of photographs over the years, but they are 

either^ proven jto_ be_.f raudulent. 

stated: that the refugees can be easily intimidated and if JCRC , 
were to mistreat, harass or in any way turn them off, - our flow of 
informaUon would stop. He said JCRC would never do anything to 
prevent the information from flowing. Lt. Col. Mather stated he 
had nothing to do with Bo Grits ' rescue mission, had never given 
Mr. Barnes a package, or ever made the statement, "It would : be in ■ 
the: best interest of the United States if no .live. POW; came back, * 
as Hr. Barnes had testified. 11 ' ■? , _ 

Another hearing was held on June 25, 1986 , and Senator : 
Murkowski said that even though the committee had, provided ah .■■i* . 
opportunity, for people to come forward . to offer information 
relative to those siissing in action, that the committee had not. 
been provided indisputable evidence that Americans were being 
held against their will in Southeast Asia . . The Chairman ; said the 
evidence must be more than wishful thinking or speculation as the 
committee needs hard facts that will satisfy the people who, 
really need to know the truth, and those are the families of 
those. 'missing ' in; action.. ■ . y 

Major Mark Smith was to appear before the Committee 
according to his attorney's letter of June 20, 1986, but did not 
show. Senator Murkowski asked the U.S. Marshals to locate and 
serve t&e outstanding subpoena on Major Smith and Sergeant 
Mctntire. • 


^Hearing, Vol. II, p. 33. 





~ R * '# Curator oi Physical Anthropology, 

Mu ; gun ' Uaivarsityof Florida, told the^mn^tee 

5 01 ? a®d Mmg«lf was asked by the Army to cro to the 

1x1 Hawaii and evaluate its - 

procedure , and • staff . , He discussed the Pa3cse crash and the 
***** ®*> . stating that ; it m quite different in its overall 

else that seems to go to the Laboratory. 
Se^dS fi d M 00 * J° b » *>ut on the whole, 7 

Saihinoinv?«£^ tooofthattdTOntsgasiflthe total lack of 
Shey do not know what we do in termsof 

PBfc^r y C “* ? ot pl8y 8«*»* with us, u In the 

aJcse case, they were wrong in reaching a conclusion when' the ’ 
renains were unidentifiable.:. :iv'- W.- 

from Z 1 -* ' 1886 ' to hear testimony 

Se *?*" lt y i*at Class Melvin Mclntire. 
^ **“ committee on January 28, 1986, :v 

and ^indlcatedtheirwilllnqnass-to'shBre fnfnT^fi^^^ ^t.^ ’— 

fTfS*?®* ^jy had which would prove American servicemen had been 
ha M4n. c aptivity in Southeast Asia in 1984. they said they had 
photogrAphs, maps, documents, etc. that would prove live ^ . 

^isoners el war in Southeast Asia., th<^ also 'testified about 
J* e : existence of . a -videotape which depicts Caucasians- in 
^^..^- Saith claimed to have viewed the 
248 minutes of the tape while Mr. Mclntire did not. 14 

of t-h^n°f .P renr m!if ed P?*®" ° £ photos which contain a total 
*®*? Photographs were provided to him by a ' 

. ^ Urc * k*" ®|*iland vfll ° he considers reliable, showing Americans 
J?ho y**0' “ £t .f° Southeast Asia at the conclusion-of the Vietnam 

^ u ? 8 ^ i ? n > a letter was written to the 
Smith ^S^. h f“ l earri ® d hy Congressman Bill Hendon. Major 
i?-!”? te ’ Waple were to show up in Singapore with $4.2 
million in cash for Mr. Obassy to obtain the film. 15 

. nH _?fi Ja^5.-^e,/a writer appeared before the committee 
and said that he had been investigating the possibility of live 
Prisoners of war captured during the war in V etn im 
alive. Be was in Thailand for over three years as a 
So }j 1,r of fortune magatine. Be feels 
»Ao would trade on the POS/MIA issue for 
nothing more than financial, gain. Some have appeared before the . 


^Hearing, yol. il> p. 69. 

“Bearing, Vol. II, p. 106. 
“Bearing, Vol. II, p. 135. 




committee, ;but . the oost flagrant/ the most venal, havenot. They 
xemain in Thailand or elsewhere, ready to victimize those : 
_j^lnerable„yith^,griei^br^iaiafl^dedIby_zeal.Ai^fle-voild-n6t-— 
consider Hr. Gregson a reliable source; furthermore, Mr. Gregson 
is a yezy persecuted individual. Coyne's problem with Major • 
Smith and S?C Hclntir* was their methodology in arriving at their 
conclusion regarding live: Americans. Coyle stated that he just 
does not believe it. 

> '/ The last, and final hearing was held August 12,1986, before 
the Committee..;. Mr, 1 .;; Thomas Ashworth, a. private citizen, who was a 
Karine officer and helicopter pilot during Vietnam and was 
released from active duty, in 1971. He claimed to have 
information oh live Americans but testified that CXA would not 
talk with him when, he called DIA's Carol Bates with follow-up 
information. He claimed he had a friend named Bau Tung Her, Wh o 
told him that a friend had seen over a hundred Americans in. Sam 
Heun Province before he escaped. 17 ; ; 

. . .Mri John x. Kevin accused Dr. Henry Kissinger and Mr . Vernon 
Walters of lying in testimony given to a Congressional committee 
and Hr. Armitage and Hr. Wolfovitz of withholding information 
from the committee, fie claimed there was a coverup and said he 
.hads^aMofey^^ 
government. 

It was pointed out by Committee members that the problem 
with much of the testimony was that it relied on second and third 
hand;, stories, and; not hard, concrete' facts'. • 

_ Major Hark Smith appeared again before the committee and 7 •• 
stated that seven U.S. Congressmen have reached the same 
conclusion that American PONs remain captive in Southeast Asia. 

He provided the committee with what he considered to be strong 
circumstantial evidence that Americans may be alive and in 
captivity in Southeast Asia. u He tried to talk to one of the ; 
individuals in the picture in 1981, but the man refused to talk. 

''' ■ Major Smith reguested Mr . Obassy to make a film in aid-1985 
of mining and timber operations in Laos using slave labor, but 
Mr. Obassy would not turn over the film to him. He has seen the 
film and the weaponry displayed in it makes it post-1975, Hr. 
Waple has seen one^third of the , film twice. Arrangements for 
$*•2 million in the Bank of America to obtain the film were 
provided by Lt. Gen. Perroots of DIA. 


“Hearing, Vol. II, p. 148. : . : 

“Hearing, V61.il, p. 175. 

bearing, Vol. II, p. 199. 
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; Brig. General Janos W. Shufelt, tJ.s: Assy, Deputy Director 
of OIA, told the committee that the POW/m shop had doubled to 
2 8 - per $pnnel-f rom ra-year ago —piAhad~analyzedth^^^ 
provided to the committee by Major Smith on July. 16,. 1986, and 
concluded that the satire package contained absolutely ho proof 
of live American prisoners being held in Southeast Asia, 1 ’ 

Shufelt testified that the TJ.S. Government had stated repeatedly, 
iVwottld^aot pay for JiforMtion and that the P.S . ...Gov-ernaent m'v 
not providing $4.2 million for the film. -.There is no 
intelligence from the three pictures as the location Of where 
they were taken can not be determined * There was not a 
at D1A. Intelligence is somewhat a subjective game and, whether 
you are dealing with POHs or the number of T-80 tanks the Soviets 
have and . are producing , there are always going to be analytical 
differences based with the information available between analysts 
and between . intelligence agencies that deal on the production of 
intelligence ; He : testified DIA had only received four photos 
and no POHT names iron Ma jojrSmitlwSPC :J^ntire. _DIA-had*»at„idth„ 
Mr. Ashworth and Mr . Kevin, both of whom had been witnesses 
before the Committee, and the problem was that DZA did not reach 
the conclusion that they would like DIA to reach and that caused 
'conflict. V _ V- 

“f“ " -“There was ah intexesting exchange; of letters between" Senator^^ " 

Murkgwski and Congressman Hendon in the Appendix; 21 



_ _ It is Interesting to note that at the first of the seven 
hearings held, . Senator Murkowski stated that it was important^ to 
note at the start that the committee would not necessarily reach 
any conclusions. The committee did not publish a final report, 
so it appears that they, in fact , did not reach any conclusion or 
have any recommendations on this most important subject matter; . 

The Committee received many mixed signals from the various ’ 
witnesses. Several witnesses claimed to have proof that American 
POWs were ; alive in Southeast Asia; but were unable throughout the 
hearing to establish hard facts to support this conclusion. Some 
of the witnesses contended that various government officials and 
agencies had lied, withheld information, or were involved in a 
coverup • The agencies denied that there was a coverup and 
disputed the testimony of those that leveled the allegations . 

Rearing, Vol. II, p. 225. 

“Hearing, Vol. II, p. 230.. '.; v . " > .• 

'.;•; “Hearing, Vol. II, p. .■'251.''. 

v ; v \ '■ .10 '■ ‘ •••’; : , ' 
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The charges and denials are far apart 
•truth?" 


where or where is the 


’ The Administration said that the resolution of Americans 
aissing in action was a natter of the highest national 

* It has been over six yeats since these hearings were 
concluded, and while some progress has been made; this issue 
lingers on and on and is the core of great frustration for the 
; * u* 1 ** 8 ■ *s ;; *ell as the ; 

• ^Vietnam asked i fortvoyearsW • 

now been six r how such longer will it take. 

The Committee heard very dedicated witnesses whb testified 
concerning their particular beliefs with regard to the IOX/PCW 
issue and the allegations of a coverup but in essence ended up 
facing a; catch-22 situation, / The Committee pleaded for 
individuals to come forward or to meet with them individually td 

estabUsh-the plain- f act that there were"toericans beihg^Held"in ” 

Southeast Asia - but none, in the eyes of the Committee, did so. 
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Witnesses 
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MA]ar*G&xtt Mr. Albrecht is the President of the National 
Bttw^u# Inc. # a non-profit organisation that 
sat^sttodartls ttd nwiitors^othor charitable organisations. George 

On^^V(196^81)^ ^ ' W :* . le3al a<; » the State 

Georg* Aldrichs Former legal advieor to the Department of state 
and was involved ia the Paris Peace Accord negotiations. Author of 
, ^ interpretation of the Paris Peace Accords . 

®°i? r * iB ,* lf0IBd * Alfcnd is the national Chairpers on of the 

national Families Alliance . Her brother is Usted asHisaiag in 

Richard Aaitage. Former Deputy Assistant. Secretary of Defuse in 


*'** re ** t Hr - Ashworth isa Marine Corps combat veteran of 
££,£*. 10 Vietnam, an author and speaker, and an expert in the 
wchival resources pertaining to POWs and the missing from World 
"« Hi Korea and Indochina. •••■ 

Porc «- nwoived in pow/hza 
natters as the head_o£ Operation Rescue^ •_ 

H0 !? a 5! J B ? ke 5 l Former senator and Majority Leader from Tennessee 
and Chief of Staff at the White House under Pres . Re agan . 

Garn e tt Belli Special assistant for negotiations on POW/klAs for , 
?2w : L , 2r?* Testified before the Committee in 11/91. 
Employed py JTF-FA. Currently stationed in Bangkok, Thailand. . 

terol B^: Mr. Bond was Vice-President of Support Our POW/HlAs, 

STSgygSSS ““ Umd,M ““ *»* ” 


(OSH, list.) Former supervisor of tho POW/HIA 
B»oks Mamorandum critical of DIA 
published in September 1985.. ; ; . ■ . 

John Brown: John M. G. Brown is an infantry combat veteran of the 

1PPEBDZZ 4 - Page 1 



. War in Vietnam, an author and a researcher who; has extensive 
JS?* 0 V of information pertaining to American and 
Ml^«d..POWs^^d~MIAB : -frcmr World-War •I>~w 6 rld / 1 ?ar , liT~^ieQrftjiT i»wrt ' 
Vietnam. Col., USfcF, DoD Central Documentation Office. 

. W ELiwus Mr . Brown is the Public Charities Director for the Office 
°f ,thr Secretary of State of South Carolina, He is responsible for 
^ i^giBtratioii aiul co^liance witMnjS^ sthtb. 

i^pdm Brxexinskii Hr. Brsesinshi was a member of the State 
D^arteaent ' s Policy Planning Council ;( 1966^68 )y Assistant to the 
tosident for Hational Security Affairs (1977-81); and a member of : 
the President's Poreign Intelligence Advisory Board (1987-91). 

- tss 

5SJ SS’cSmST 1 «• *«*• 

Linda Canada t Ms. Canadais anacconnt representative for Bberle 
6 Associates, a professional fundraising company. Ms. was 

responsible for lie Jack Bailey/Operation *wcne account^” 

10 f0n#M ^ Hons. Chief of 

* 5 8eCt ° tai:r 0f De£eM# during Hwgan 

A* • f Captain Chaabers - is currently an 

Intelligence Officer r Special Office for Prisoners of ~ War; ahd 
Kissing In Action/ DZA. . w ..™. 1 


(BSJlf Kat.)t Hr. Childress served 





Coyne* Mr. Coyne is a reporter formerly associated with 
agjr^ier Pf - yofffoffle magazine . He has spent many years in Southeast 
Asia reporting on P0H/H1A developments and P0H/H1A hunters. 


Steve ftavis t Civilian employee of electric company that maintained 
BS : military communication systems in Saigon in 1975. 

LWTJohnR. Deane (USA, Ret) : General Deane ( USA, Ret, V is a 
distinguished airborne infantry officer with' extensive combat 
experience who was briefly the Director at the Defense Intelligence 
agency in 1973. ' . 

Michael Denver: Special Assistant to President, 1981. 

Meter Dangler, .lte pengler m t U.S. Havy aviator . who ms shot 

IS a Senior Analyst with the Defense 

Lawrence Devlin: Pormer intelligence person in Laos, 1970-73. 

Robert Dussaultr Joint Staff SERA, rt. ielvoir with informaitioh 
documentsr transmitted to Committee . 

Lawrence S. Eagleburger: Mr. Eagleburger served as Executive 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs (1969 y . 

to the President for National Security Operations 
77 ) 9 Executive Assistant to the Secretary of St^te (1975- 

Bruce Ebwrles Mr. Eberle is the President of Eberle i Associates. : 

******** company that prepartd direct mail 

^ 8 Opewtion 

** activi#i: “ d tte *«•“■* «* 

David Elder: Hr. Elder is Co-Director of American Friends Service 
Co^ttee, and is responsible for projraas in Laos, Kampuchea, and 

larty Feldman, Mr. Feldman ms ceimected with the dissemination of 

X\. ' : • V .. . . iFraroix « -sage 3 



of the Board , of the 

8SS?K 

jas 

%T£S‘SSs- 

^ P l^o^ l ^ thal f 0 rt llVie ^“ m88 ea8a a iMeSttnic. V ^>aa^eSatSa?^ 
^4 tt^^ ViCte<l *> 9mml ConrtSa^olKiuS 

toal^toa G^denj ,Judge Gaytfen is the author of To Circle «.« 
Southeast Asia fifteen years After the signing Paris1Ssce1tawty° ; 
MW/hSSf tT * Retired military officer with infoiahtion related to • 

telmaSalln^ 61 ^ -^Getzinger is an Account Representative fora 
fSt??nm? 8t f in» taown as Inf ocision Management Corp. Ms 
aleount! ** r8#B °“ ible * or *•“» Veteran of theMAtnam Sir, Inc' . 

Jod t 61n: TraislAtor during Garwood Trial* 

U9695f<>73? .^W ^** ** U S. Ambassador to Laos - 

East Jisian Af fairsT* desi ® Mt * d Assistant Secretary of State for ; 

S.,SS' M ,£?&*’>' !f “ ul <*"•“•“ <aa~. 


SSion^^e S'po^Ma 1 fSiiUe?® f^te^tt^usted*^ 
“SSen^^upViM-,! 8 “ lM *?“ 0017 civili “ meabet of the 

dames *Bo* Grits: LTC Grits is a highly decorated former Special 

V; * ^v> APPENDIX 4 - Page 4 . 



Forets • officer. ■ v 'mho £ ^ tain ■/ f ellsfl - : 5*05T. ■ ‘rescue ^ 

_OperatioAjJ?sl^t_Han ^^ ri Op^tia& LA^Tan tSw— 

Eagle . Mr,. Grit* ran for President in 1992 on the Populist ticket ; . 

• (^Alexanders. Haig, •: ir •'■ApiSl* ,’Biet • jV; . ^^®^1 ' 

Senior Military Advisor to Dr; Henry Xissingsr J1969-73) r Dspyty 
Assistant icTthe President for National Security Affairs i. Nhite 
HousS^Ghief of Staff ; (1973-74 ) , 7ahd;. Sectary of 

x. Hieut :*. ...;.. ..... . : .• ' - ■'■- ■■ . 

Trong Hieu: A Vietnamese refugee from North Vietnam. 

RichaxdHolbrooke: Mr . Holbroolce served as Staf rissistant to the 
: Anerican Ambassador to Saigon (1965-66 )/ on the ^W-te, Bouse^Staff # 
Office of the Assistant to the President for Vietnam 
/as a »eaber of the U.S. Delegation to the Paris Peace Talks (1968?; 

7-69.)r^ -^ 

John Boldridge t Mr . Holdridge served in the State Departaent as 
Deoutv Director and Director of the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Rest Asia and the Pacific (1966-68) , and Assistant Secretary of 
State for r £ast 

. Bngene Hollis t Deputy Chief of JCRC in 1974 . ■ 

;''ttach,;Honj ‘{ : .y :>■' .'v.;, •: {••'■;/ ,• 

J. Hugh* • V'; . • -f' i: ". i . V- : V ; ; 

Burt Hurlbuts Mr. Hurlbut is a Texas oil executive that- helped 
; raise money for Support Our PON/HIAs,; lncrr-;af -tarjeawapt 
organization that laundered money that ment to support the Laptian> 
Resistance. ' •. 

Pat Bnrt: Former DIA PON/MIA Analyst, has intonation on Nhoa 
■: Morxat /0. : -.v'V 

ADM Bobby R. toman (USB, Ret.)* Admiral toman served as Director 

of ItoSST IntelUgence, Department of the Navy 

Director of the Defense intelligence Agency (1976-77), and Director 

Bobby toman* Retired Navy Admiral, Former Deputy Director CIA 
■;"H.; : ,Iidiamt : ' 

Monika Jensen-Stevensons Mrs. Stevenson is co-author of KMfJftft 
aove Goodbye; The booh, about American PON's in Vietnam, grew out 
of aial^^she produced in 19 85 for a television new shoe.;. 

Stephen T. Johnson* Mr. Johnson has served in the Department of 

V •: : -7 :»■? :7 v. ••..A W’; ; APPEHDXX 4 - Page 5 
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State as a Political Officer in Saigon, Nha Trang, and Viantiane, 
_as Vietnam Dei k Officer, and as an A najyet for Indochina, Bnrean of 
Intelligence . and~Research . " •• 

Helen Johnsons Former" Army Security Crypto operator in 1974. 
Related to Lippert deposition. 

lean Kallstari ■ Mr , Kalister is the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms agent that investigated John LeBoutiUier's purchase of 
■ ten handguns intended for cucport to Southeast Asia . 

Oleg Kalugin: Retired General of the KGB irtio testified before the 
Committee that certain RGB agents had interrogated 3 American PONs 
aftsw 1973 ^ 

Emmet Kays A civilian employee of Air America Who was shot : down 
over Laos in 1973 and was a POW for over a year. 

— ■ r . — .-C....:.. , 

Richard Thomas Kennedy: Mr; KennedyservedasDixector,Staff 
Planning and Coordination# NSC (1971-72) and Deputy Assistant to 
the President for HSC Planning (1973-75). 

PatrichKhamvongsar, A former .member of the Royal Lao Air Force who 
has been active in the Lao resistance. 

GBB Robert . Kingston (USA# Ret.) i General Kingston is a 
distinguished inf antry and Special Forces officer who served as the 
Commander of the Joint Casualty Resolution Center (1973-74 ) . 

Dr. Henry A. Kissingers Dr. Kissinger served as National Security 
Advisor to President Nixon (1969), negotiating the Paris Peace 
Accords settlement in January, 1973. -V -He served" ASv ^Secretary of 
State from 1973 to 1977. 

Thomas Lacy* Retired Brigadier General with information on 
pow/hia. 

Kelvin R. Laird t Mr. Laird was a member of the U.S. Bouse of 
Representatives before becoming Secretary of Defense (1969*73), and 
Counsellor to the President for Domestic Affairs (1973-74). 

Starve Lippertt Former Amy Security Agency crypto operator with 
information on intercepts in 1974. 

Winston Lords Mr. lord was a member of the NSC staff (1969*73), 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
(1970-73), and Director of the State Department's Policy Planning 
'Staff (1973-77). ■; V .. 

LT Raul K. Maguire i Lieutenant Maguire currently serves as a 
Multi-Sensor Fusion Analyst, Special Office for Prisoners of War 
and Missing In Action, DXA; 
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C. Morphy Martin: Mr. Martin was President of United We Stand and 
travelled: to -Vietnam- to -publiciia the -plight- of- toerican- JMJW' a . - — 

Murphy Martini ikn antploj/ae of Rosa Rarot.v’..’' ; ' : :" ; . 

. Michael Martins ; f.; 

Ronald Martini Hr. Kart in was helped to coordinate, but later 
dif associated himself from ‘the . failed "Mas Falcon 11 ; POW rescue 
mission. :■ ' f r'r-iV"- ; ,r [■■■■ '' '' •• ■ 

Bod Matthews: Lt. Col. in the U.S. Air Force attached to CDO with: 
information regarding documents- transmitted to Committee. 

Bad Matthews V Already discussed.; Continuation of deposition. 


0. Matthews* _ A 

Robert McFarland: Former Rational Security Advisor in aid-808. 


fed McGaxry: Mr;^ McGarry coordinated the coaiuiiicatidns ^ the 
United States for the failed "Team Falcon" POR rescue mission, and 
war responsible :for~the; "welcome home"; wha^ O^ 
return.' \ v v - •=: v ’ : .r -i'- 1 :• ’ "•••• 


Harry Mclillop: An associate of Mr. Perot, Mr. MCXillop has 
travelled to Vietnam on several occasions in ah effort to obtain 
information regarding American POW/KXA's. 

John McMahon: Former BDO/CIA in the early 80s with informationTon 
Hhom Morxat. . - -- - . ■ ~ • - <• 

Edwin Meese: Former Attorney General of the United States und er 
President Ronald Reagan • ' 

Thomas Maurer: MT. Keurar was President of United We Stand and has 
travelled to Vietnam seeldng inf ormaUon cm American FQW/MZA's. 

Paul Miles: Was a Major in Vietnam during the Four Party Joint 
' Commission. ' 


Karen Miller: Ms . Miller is the 1st cousin of XIA Donald Carr. 
She is knowledgahle about the dissemination of the photographs of 
Gunther Deitride which ware held out to be Donald Carr. 

Charles Mills: OoD Central Documentation Office civilian employee 
with information regarding documents transmitted to Cqraittee. 

T a r r y Minarcin: Former army cryptoanalyst testified before the 
Committee on message traffic that he allegedly saw in early 70s. 

■! ■ 7 ■■ • AFFEHDZX 4 - Page 7 
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Jerry Mooney: temei Air Force cryptoanalyst currently Ilyina in 
Monteita testified before the CoaaitSrSi?to^^hMe^I^2rS 
■eeeajeg of moyemantof.PS FOBS i n ear ly . 70s. : 


: J“ Biamaa Moorer (OSH, Ret.)* Admiral Hoorer served ae chief of 
wSf 0970^7?“ (19S7 “ 70) and “ of toe Joint Chiefs rf 

, •torticiaat 2 Tbe„ ethnic Chinese Horth Vietnamese vho preoared 
seseral.remains and testified before Congress that they eerrrtored 

, ; ?t C1L-HI looking oyer and trying to identify remains.: 

MK ^aiei ^ Marshy. (®®V-. ■^®iial Murphy served as Dirauty 
Director of Central Intelligence for Intelligence Commoaity#' 
•Central Intelligence ” ••' v ' 

John De. Vegropdates Ur. Negroponte was 'a member " of the D.s; 
8t«M*(1970-73 , f e 3P “ i *' P “ W * Sttlk8 <l968-69 > »«tved on the-HSCi 

ftidard X. Hixon: President Hixon served two terms as Vice- 
Pr ? 8 rrS5 t ua<l!Sr Weephoeer j. and son presidential elections is 1968 
J?l?ii„i|^P!l ; ^^Jtha,l?r!esid«e^^.Jo9nte;ii974i— 

Mouvaprosite* ; : *rfy.'Xy* ; y- yr •>'•••. • //- 

Ibhfard O'Cennort Retired Major General, US JUary, yho was a Major 
during the Four Party Joint Commission. 1 J 

John T.' Odellt Retired USA SEA Group Chief, . v.;- ■ 


Task Forc!Pl972/M72k^ DS * P G “* ra1 ' y 9aaer Director of KW/SIA 

Michael Okaenbergs Mr. Oskenberg served as a member of the 
National Security Council Staff (1976-78); 

Jata^ia^ O'GradyV Dr. Grady has sat on the Board of Directors of 
the National League of Families and has written and researched 

Padsoner*of Tto subject . Her father is listed as 

H. Boss Perot* Mr. Perot worked for several years to improve the 
treatment of American PON' s held in North Vietnam • He hkTremained 
very active in the PON/MIA issue , , and has travelled to Southeast 
. Asia on. several occasions. 

IC Leonar d Perrootsr Lieutenant General Perroots was Director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency (1905-88). ; 

Steven Pittendrighs . Mr., \ ' Pitl^dri^i ' is;.' a Vice President of a 

T 1 - 8.;. r ; appbhdII 4 • Page 8 
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telemarketing ilrm known as Infocision Management Corp. Bis 
clients include Veterans of the Vietnam War, . Inc. and John 
;»B<^iXii^yskyhobk""ji;;;“^ 

GEN Colin L. Powell: General Powell served as Assistant, to the 
President, for National Security Affairs (1987-89 ) and as Senior 
Military Assistant tp; the Secretary of Defense. Be is currently 
serving his second term as ; Chairman . of the ; Joint Chiefs of Staff • 

Marilyn Prices Ms. Price is President of a professional 
fundraising cconpasy known as The Creative Advantage . Ms. Price's 
clients include Veterans of the Vietnam Mar, Inc. 

Itaitk S. Pratt: Mr. Pratt served in the State Department as a 
Political/ Military Officer in Vientiane and Laos (1963-68 ) , on the 
Interagency Ad Hoc Group on Indochina (1968-73), and as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the International Conference oh Vietnam. 

Richard RandxConsul of US : Embassy, ■■ Laps, 1973? • 

Elliot Richardson: Mr.. Richardson served as Secretary of Defense 
(January - May 1973) among other positions he held in the 
governgtentl such is Attorne y ‘0ed«E el v ,of;^iai e,:Uf.S>, 

John Robinson: ••••Mr. Robinson is the General Manager of the 
.Washington Intelligence Bureau, a company which provides caging and 
mailing services to fundraising organizations including Operation 
Rescue and Veterans of the. Vietnam War,, -Inc. 

COL Lawrence Robson (US1F, Ret. ) : Colonel - Robson: served as 
Personnel Plans Officer for POW/MIA, Military Assistance Command 
Vietnam, and as Deputy Chief, POW Subcommission, Four Party Joint 
■Military Commission. 

Lawrence Robson: Retired Col., US Air Force, was a Lt. Col. and 
the Deputy US Delegate to the FW Subcommission of the Four Party 
Joint Commission. Was the Individual who received the nine PONs 
from Laos in Hanoi oh March 28, 1973. 

Jeff.. Rock:; ■ 

Peter W. Rodman: Hr. Rodman was a member of the NSC staff (1969- 
77) and special assistant to Dr. Henry Kissinger and then Brent 
Scowcroft. 

William P. Rogers: Mr. Rogers s er ved as Secretary of State (1969- 
1973) r , V- \ 

Kenneth Rush: Mr. Rush served as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
(1972-73 y and Deputy Secretary of Sta^ (1973-74) . 

B.B. Russell: Retired Col., US Army, head of Four Party Joint 
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vCbBmi'6sioh,';''PKf' si^caoiimi^jBCBlion 

MG Michael Ryan: Ha jor General Ryan is Vice director for Strategic 
Rians and Policy of the Joint Staff (1991-Present) . •• 

Joseph Salta: ' Mr. Salta Is President of Response Development 
Corp.; a professional fundraising company; Hr ^Salta's clients 
include John LeBout illier/ Skyhook II : * A. ■ ■ A • • 

Ted Sampley: : ; Mr. Sampley is a combat veteran of the Vietnam War 
who was the Deputy Coordinator of the Rational: Vietnam Veterans 
Coalition. He is currently Chairman of the Homecoming II Project. 

Kong Sautey: . • ■ 

MAJ Jeannie H. Schiff: Major Sdiiff is Deputy Chief, Current 
Operations Branch, Special Office for Prisoners of War and Kissing 
Tin^ActioiiF' DIAy f - A- 1 ■ 

James R. Schlesinger: Mr. Schlesinger has served as Director of 
the Central, Intelligence Agency (1973) and Secretary of Defense 
(1973-74). ' : 

James Schlesinger: Poorer Director of CIA and Sec. of Defense, 
1973-1975. . ‘/'.V'.. 

Schworz: •. A ' ;V. 

Brent Scowcroft , Mr . Scowcrof t served as. Military Assistant to the 
President (1973-75), and Assistant to the President for Rational- 

^ ;/ fi . .iAA A AAA A 

MG Richard V. Second (USAF, Ret. ): Major General Secotd served in 
Vietnam (1962) and Laos ( 1966-69 ) , spending such of the latter 
period detailed to the CIA. Be later headed the Southeast Asia 
Branch, East Asia and Pacific Region, OSD (1972) . 

Robert R. Sheets: Mr. Sheets is currently Chief of the DIA's 
Special Office for Prisoners of Mar and Missing in Action. 

Patricia Sheridan: Mrs. Sheridan is the Executive Director of the 
Red River Valley Fighter Pilots Association in Derby, Kansas , a 
non-profit organization that provides scholarships to children of 
POW/XXA/KIA servicemen. 

; Michael. Sherwood: A 

Roger E. Shields: Mr. Shields served in the Defense Department as 
Deputy Assistant Director for International Economic and PON/MXA 
Affairs. (1971-77). ; 

.Roger Shields: Deputy Assistnat Secretary of Defense for Sea 
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Affairs, Employee of the Department of Defense who was in charge of 
thePOW/MIA task force— of flee h eavi ly i nvo lved wit h t he POW/MIA 
issue.. ' ’ ; ; ■; v' :; 

A1 Shinkle: A retired USA? intelligence officer •..who has: been 
involved with POW/HIA Affairs and worked for John LaBoutier for 
Skyhook II . Mr . Shinkle currently lives in Thailand . 

Khaabang Sihounheuang: Mr. Sibounheuang, alnotianAaerican , is an 
assistant to Judge Hamilton Gayden in Nashville, TRv He has been 
responsible for disseminating a great deal of erroneous POW/MIA 
information in the U.S. He has also served as an interpreter on 
several failed POW/MIA rescue missions., 

Prank Siererts * ' Mr. Sieverts is the Special Assistant for POW/HIA 
Affairs, Department of State (1966-78). ( 

Fri^Sieverts* Worked f or the Department of state with -POW/MIA 
public affairs. .. 

Mark finit hi Former green beret who was involved in the circulation 
of a tape' 'purported to show live POWs. 

John F. Sommer: Mr. Sonmer is the Executive birector of the 
Washington Office of The American Legion. 

Harold Sprague* Dob Central Documentation Office: employee with 
information regarding documents transmitted to Committee , 

John Steins Retia^ foiaaer DDO/CIA in idd 80s.. . '• 

CurtisStern: Mr. : 'stern ' is an Account Representative for.: a 

telemarketing firm known as Infocision Management COrp. Mr. Stem , 
is responsible for the John LeBoutillier/Skyhook II. account. 

william Stevenson s Correspondent and co-author of Kiss the Bergs. 
Goodbye . Mr. Stevenson won the release of a Canadian pilot from the 
Chinese (1557) and discovered French prisoners in Indoc h i n a several 
years after. Dien Bien Phu. 

William H. Sullivan* Hr. Sullivan served as U.S* Ambassador to 
Laos (1964.-68), Chief of U.S. Mission to Laos (1968-69), and Deputy 

Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs (1969-73 ) . . 

Rob ert Sungenist Mr. Sungehis is Chief of the Directorate of 
Information, Operations and Reports, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (1973-92). V ■• //_ O; 

Robert Sungenis: A civil service employee of the Department of 
Defense who was in charge of casualty records. Appeared before the 
Committee, but barely testified. 
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5“y, to-: sydow Ip currently Chief of the Analyst* Breach, 

Special Office for PrlaonerB of War a nd Mleeing m a.-*?*","” ' 


Chiurl er isaylort to. faylor .travelled to Thailand to coordinate the 
caanuaications for the failed "Tea* Falcon" POV rescue mission. 

L*3 Bugone Tighe: 1 Lieutenant General Tighe was CINCPAC Chief of 
Intelligence (1972-73), . Director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agehpr. (1977-81 ) , and. director of the coomiBeion that produced the 
critique of DIA's handling of the POW/KIA issue called > The Tighe 

■ Report » e ,■ v " ... '• /vl' ‘ . ‘‘ ‘ " . 

; fageae: tighe » .-Retired Lt. General D.S. Air . Force, awf former 
director of lie DIA froa 1977-19B1— baa testified before^ 
Committee. Also headed up the Tighe Commission which issued the 
.Tighe -report. " 

'toivOiXL*: Colonel Tin took the surrender of the South Vietnamese 

7 governn^t-^^tterp^iditttialr^ace;'(:30*J^ii7ri975)lr:"“H6'‘latiKc i ": 
served as editor of the Comnionist party newspaper fflian Dan , but has 
since been expelled from the party for his criticism of the 
, government ■' 

Ito^^isted i person who- worked at the ilr 
Borne command post who allegedly saw certain messages on POWsin 
Laos and also the transfer of US PONs to Bast. Germany. . 

Hugh Itovarj pomer Intelligence person in Laos. 

Charles Trowbridge: Mr . Trowbridge is Deputy Director of tHe 
Office- for ^POW/MIA. Affairs, Defense Intelligence Agency 
•(1971-92). v 7 : 

Charles Trowbridges Retired Navy Commander, for many years was 
Deputy Director at the DIA in their POW/HIA branch. Has testified 
. before the'' Committee. : . . ■ 


Jerry Tuttle: Admiral who was Deputy . Director of DIA under 

*' General Tighe, 1979-1981...". • V 

Richard Upavong: 

GBH John W. Vessey, Jr.: General Vessey served two terms as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: (1982-85). He is currently 
the Presidential Emissary to Hanoi for POW/HIA Affairs M987- 
Present) . ■ . ■ ■ 

Captain Raymond Vohdeni A former Havy POW who was in charge of the 
DoD POW/HIA branch in 1973 . 


Robert E> Wallace 1 Hr . Wallace served as Commahder-in-Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States ( 1991-92 V. 

Director of the CIA (1972-76) . .. 
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Vernon Walters: Retired General, US Army. Attache to Paris who 
arranged Dr. Kissinger's secret meetings with the North Vietnamese , 
'Former US" Ambassador'^ ““ - 

Cfcnicfc Wells: Legislative liaison for CDO with information 

regarding documents transmitted • to Committee . ; ■ 

Charles Whitahoosei DOT t» ^ Bunker in South Vietnam in 

1972-73 < : Xn late 1973, became; Ambassador to Laos* 

GEB John A. Wickham, Jr. (USA Ret. ): General Wickham was Deputy 
Chief negotiator of the U.S. Delegation to the Four Party Joint 
Military Commission, Republic of Vietnam (1973), and Senior 
Military Assistant to the Secretary of Defense (1973-76) and Chief 
of Staff , United States Arsy. , 


General John At Vickamt Retired Former Chief of Staff, US Army. 
The.DeputyUSDelegatetotheFourPartyJointCoiimisBion. 
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.2;- ' .v . iwi mix & :y.-; 

' Seldetad Documents \ •' 


The Coamnittee examined hundreds of thousands o£ documents during 
its investigation. As the Cooniittee r^Mted of varioiis Federal 
agencies that documents pertaining to the subject of PON/KIAs be 
provided, it received a massive Volume of material. , ' In addition, . 
the Committee generated hundreds of documents , primarily 
' transcribed' deposition- ''.and- hearing' testimony. / - ■ 

Committee members and staff spent thotuiands of hours at the DU, 
CIA, USA, State Department, other agencies, and the national 
Records Center to review classified and unclassified military 
records stored there and reviewing materials and identifying 
documents needed for the^Ccmmittee's ^eorkr^^ fill-the co^ 
blanket requests for materials, DoD established a Central 
Documentation Office for the single point collection of material 
. requested , by ; the Committee. : v; 

Much of the material was classified, when investigators received it 
and seme of it remains classified. In compliance with Senate 
procedures, all classified material was delivered to the Office of 
Senate Security where it was logged in, worked an and stored. All 
material still classified at the conclusion of the Conittee's wbrk 
was transferred to the Rational Archives for permanent storage. She 
material that was declassified, was redacted to protect the names 
of sources-and the way the U.S. collects intelligence. Both 
classified and unclassified versions were sent to the Archives. 

At the urging of the Committee and in response to a unanimous 
Resolution of the Senate, President Bush issued an Srecutive Order 
requiring Executive Branch agencies to declassify almost all 
material pertaining to the POff/KXA issue. She result was the 
declassification of more than one Sdllion documents. At 
publication time, these documents were being provided to the 
Library of Congress for microfilming and indexing, they will be 
available to the public for a nominal service fee. 

Vo assist the public in understanding its work, the Committee Mas 
assisted by a specialist in archival indexing and storage. All 
Committee documents will have been cross-indexed for Ideation of 
subject matter and physical location of actual documents. Excerpts 
from selected documents followi 

01/11/73 Xlsslnger to Bunker (ir onc la d g uarant ees) 

Henry Kissinger sends a message to Ambassador Bunker in Saigon . 
*(1* Due) Tho and I met for six hours. • .we completed the text of 
the Agreement ... Me also completed the associated understandings. 
Major ones include. . .iron clad guarantees on our prisoners in Laos 
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and Cambodia. • C 

r ” 0 ^ 2 € </ 7 3 iUiMi dJOL^fttir' ’ !Ci0MBrtMiixi0 7 Siti tli* r X^tai HonajBweT^'^^ * 

Kissinger »Mt» League of POR/HIA Families telling 

them "Understandings on Laos are absolutely clear concerning pow 
releases in a time frame similar to that ; in Vietnam. ..They cannot 
•hold, .pur. ,men . for .xansom. ... There . cannot H a 74ny7vbla tekmai 1 • k 
tiiemi . .In Horth Vietnam it is almost inconceivable that they will 
_ hold . any;; pows •. , ; .• 

01/27/73 Paris Peace Agreements 

"The Agreement on finding the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam 1 ” is 
v formally signed. in Paris by U.s. Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers. v The ceasefire goes into effect. ; ; /•; 

: reconstruction of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and throughout 
Indochina.? , ; •: . v-. : 

Article BA * "The return of captured military personnel and foreign 
civilians; of the parties shall be carried ont g imii^^ ngiy yith 
and completed not later than the same day as the troop Withdrawal 
mentioned in Article 5 . . The /parties shall exchange complete 
lists ... on the day of .the signing of the Agreement. " ■ 

h&i£l9 m JSL +. "The parties shall help each..: to get information 
about those-miUtary .personnel ... .missing in action, . . .and to take 
any .such, measures as may be required to get information about those 
;iUll-cpnsider^- missing ln -action ~ : -.yV 

ACteislfcJi ;> . . .In a st^plementary protocol, it is provided that 
POWs will be released , in approximately equal installments at 15 
day-intervals during a 60 day period. *• 

At 12*50 p.m. BST, the U.S. is handed lists from the 
Vietnamese . . .containing 717 names of PONs, including 64. ..reported 
as haying died in captivity... . 

The lists from the Vietnamese contain n& U.S. POWs captured or held 

' in _ Laos . .. ' “• 'y. . y '■ > 7\. ■ '7v • - , . y. ■ 

01/27/73 Side Understandings 

On the Phrase "of the particles” in Article 3 a) and b; of the 
Agreement ;• "It is understood*. 4 that the phrase "of the particles" 
in Article 8(a) and (b) • • .covers sill personnel of the parties and • 
from any other country y 

The Return of Vietnamese Civilian' Personnel Captured and Detained 
in South Vietnam - "The U . S . reaffirms the statement of Dr. Henry 
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A. Kissinger. ..that the United States, will use its niuriamm 
i nf luence to secure the return of Vietnamese civilian personnel 
- captured-and- detained-in ^Souidi^eth^.^-..^::-.;..^-. ^ . 

Regarding Laos and Cambodia - Message in the, Name of the . Prime . 
Minister of the Government of : the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
October 21, 1972. ; . (b) ; i .the Americans captured in Laos will be 
p r omptly released, bi fore December 30, 1972. v. (c) ; ; .She DRV side 
has been clearly inf oraed that : there is no American/ captive ija 
Cambodia..." r ^ 

"Message from the President of the United States to the Prime 
Mini ster of the Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Dated-'. October 22, 1972s 

The President notes With appreciation the message from the Prime 
Mini ster of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, which satisfies all 
his^pojjits with resp ect to Laos and Cambodia as well as U .S. 

pxiiotMrB^* •••_ ~ : T : " : ., •? H 

01/29/73 NASAG meeting (hoping for 40-41 PGffs from Laos) 

KASAG ; meeting . tabes place at White House. br. Kissinger and 
another MSC of f icial~ are- both- advisedby-the : Joint diiefsrof - Staff 
and the Defense Department that they are "hoping" :.f or "iO-iir 
"American-'. 'prisoners of -war'. in .Laosv.-; 

02/01/73 Nixon's letter on war reparations 

The NortbVietnamese provide a list... which is represented as the 
■ list .of American IPOHs captured in Laos. The -list; is exchanged 
simultaneously witit - a private communication -to - North Vietnamese * 
Prise Minister Pham Van Dong from President Richard Nixon. . ~ 

The letter from President Nixon reads: , . r 

"1. The Government of the United States of America will contribute 
to postwar reconstruction in North Vietnam without any political 
conditions. 2. Preliminary U.S. studies indicate that the 
appropriate programs for the U.S. contribution : to postwar 
reconstruction will fall in the range of 3.25 billion of grant aid 
over 5 years. . . 3. The U.S. will propose to the DRV the formation 
of a Joint Economic Commission... (4.) to develop programs for the. 
U.S . contribution to reconstruction of North Vietnam. . . ■ . 

02/02/73 Mixon to north Vietnam EM (Laos list in lmsatisfactozy) 

• . vthe following message is delivered to the North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister from President Nixon. • .t 

"The list of American prisoners held in Laos which was presented in 
Paris /oh February 1st is unsatisfactory. U.S. record show. • .317 
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American military men, unaccotmted for in Laos and it is 
Sos nCe of these men would be held prisoner in 

satisfactory resolution of Ws problS??^-^ ated . 7 ® 

02/01/73 > DDL Analysis of Bnosy Lists and Lis t of 82 

Hbmorandua for the Secretary of Defense. 

1 . Ihe anclosure provides a suianary of the : number of U.s; Miaonew; 

Olive and/or deceased* ••in terms of the Defense 
irf Agency status .-The figures presented vary slightly 

with official Service casualty statistics . : • ■ 

2 . Figures provided are the result of analysis of orisoner fiiec 


TO*. - 21; OSH - 27* OSAP - Mi 0SHC> 3} Civilian - 14; Total 87. 
02/06/73 DIB Homo toXisaiager (talldagpoints) ’ ^ ' 

•Tb*e» w approjclMtoly 350 O.S.' «ilitary and civilians liitad as 
Were^loaif 1 ^ 0, ' ?* tl * i * ^® fca1 ' approximately 215 nan 

^«Uon ,, ^rdS ** *«• 

i® p#woai»i captured in Laos (provided by DRV un 
i tSv^S?*? itto listconsisted of/perSonne) . c ituredihv the 

gfflfr ^iffiMWM laliaoeratherthan -the Pathet Lao .ThePLP List - 
^i*** 1 ^ whether theae bep were dead or alive, or whether that 
are to be relaaaad. The PtP list is iacaaplete. . . : “ 

300 ,it “ * Ucs... Because of the 

thetth* ra * ■ f i 0 ffi J 7 ietl>aa,,e 11 *“ ** reasonably assumed 

that the Horth Vietnamese would have acne knowledge on the fate of 
Biasing/ captured personnel la theta areas.* ^ 

■" bteB0 » that th* Pathat Lao have information on 
liSt^/nJlf n*c "» PmJojmmI and ahould be able to provide a 
list of alive U.S. PH's and information on ths fats of many pthsrs* : 

•Ths Kortii Vietnamese, because of their presence in parts of Lads; 
should hava mors inf ormation than provided to data bn 
capturad/aissing D*S. parsonnalb. .- ™ to data on 

02/14/73 Joint Coanmique . (mating joint aconcaiLc commission) 

Tha Onitad States and Horth viatnaa issua a joint cooBmmigua to 
***?•*• joint economic cooainion to oversee rebuilding Viatnaa 
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with . U . S . dollars . . . The communique is a result of Dr. Kissinger's 
.''Hanoi visit. 

02/21/73 ■ Peace' Agreement 'With Laos' •; 

The "Agreement on Restoring Peace and Achieving National Concord in 
Laos** is signed. . ; Chapter II , Article 5.. .provides for the release 
of "all persons> regardless of nationality , who have been captured 
'■ami':^ditainea^'; ; "within;' 60* day* : : after ’'''thersettiUg:'-^ 
Provisional: National Union Govexsuoent. . .After all those Who were 
captured have been returned; each side ‘ has the duty to gather ; 
information on those missing during the war, and report the 
informatidn to the other side..' y’.\ : 3:V;, 

03/13/73 N&SAG Minutes (Laos POR concerns) 

WASAG Meeting takes place at White House. 

‘SSKelT^cOSiFli^^ 

are released?" ,/ V.'-v 
'Kissinger: ; .yYes^rthht's^ 

..Defenses' ' "How many are there in Laos?" 

NSC Staff: •They've told us they hold more American prisoners than 
theeightWthelistwereceivedfromNorthV — •; 

State: >Ne've had contact with the Pathet Lao several times." 
Kissinger: "And they have admitted they hold more? • 

'State:;. "*tesv v. 1 :.* 7. ■ r^-V- 

Kissinger: "1 didn't know that. How many more?"; , 

State: "They haven't said . They've ' been giving us the jnmaround 

on' the/details.;.:';*,^' ..; ; V . V V"'. . 

03/14/73 •; K issi n ger Kamo to Ninon Jrecom mRnd i n g b om b ing Laos) 

On March 14th, President Hiron approves a request from Henry 
Kissinger to plaxi "for a 2-3 day series of intensive U.S. air 
strikes against the trail area of Southern Laos to be conducted 
immediately after release of the third increment of PONs is 
completed on March 16th” •• .The purpose of the bombing is 
described. as a "response to continued North Vietnamese 
infiltration and logistics activity in the South." 

03/21 and 03/22/73 DZA to Xborer on PORs and Kooner Cables 

. .The U.S. Will complete the withdrawal of its military: forces 
i • .in accordance with the terms of the agreement, .with the released 
bf all , repeat all American prisoners held throughout Indo ch i n a. " 
•Do not commence withdrawal of the fourth increment until the; 
foUbwing two Conditions are met: (1) U.S. has been provided with 
a complete list of all U.S. PR's including those held by the Pathet 
Lao; as well as the time and place of ..release..*.'"- "If difficulties 
arise during the process of release, then cease all withdrawals 
until; otherwise instructed . " 
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object to the PLF playino the e eentr»? £ r ^ ffi iw f 8 “?*? we do not 
'"returned'-to-u87~'He need 3 nreei*6 Sfn™»i?^ B-1 i n9 ' T 5 B “ tlle ‘ men ' ars 
the times and place of ^release^f ^ i -«. aad -standing ,on 

03/22/73 . Godley to State (Bobaasy belJ^ iw 

more 0. S . POWs throu^icmtv Laoi grp °^ holds 

the DRV February 1st list *tt»Si?a«^*2 e e. aa,oe ?. ^hich appeared on 
® l 0 Jd concentrate first on’ get^^ tie 

North Vietnamese list . * Q ■• :• P0Ws Wk/who we^re on the 

®V??/7?' ^■haBsy Demarche to Pathet Lao 

03/22/73 vrm Tapes ; ■•• ■■'■'■ •••• '!■■ - ! : y ■. \ ■ ' 1 ■ •' • 

'. ,torch : 22; /lSTir from 9*11 to 10 1 35 jlh. ■/ 

viewDoint T-f fw i .. • . from/ from the Vietnam^ 

and^e tte ^ i80n “ E ' v * ero ' and ' 

President i ~(0nintelligible) . ' 

Haldenan« Better : wait and see (unintelligible) 

President: Ihe prisoners, oh, the prisoners (unintelligible) . . . * 
03/23/73 Bagleborger Xeao 


captures taos b/S& Sther ’than the%£w ^ 

E* 9 £?a U 18 »»•« »&Si 

^solved, v.* “till have the Laos m question remaining 

i^^ra^onnfos^ f “ 

xecamnanding below a series of diplomatic moves 'aij^t ^Sning“ 
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pro per accountin g of our me n lo st i n Laos : 

A . 'Alter the recovery of the last prisoners from KVN, Hanoi should 
be advised unequivocally that ve still hold them responsible for 
the return of all POWs being held in Indochina.;.* ' 

B. "... .a strong denarche should be inade to ^ 

representative in Vientaine; . .This initiative should plainly and 
forcefully assert that the;U.S . will no longer play qanes. with the 
POK issue in Laos . . .we demand their immediate release as well as an 
accounting and information on all these who may have died. 
Finally; the LPP should be advised that failure to provide a 
satisfactory answer could result in appropriate United States 
actions ... " yy :-'\y y. 

D. "Shortly after 28 March, assuming the. LPF have. not responded 
favorably^ -intensive and obvious tactical air reconnaissance of 
Worth and South Laos should commence. Additionally, the movement 
of a new carrier task force into the waters off Vietnam should be 
puhUcly' announced#;;* V"; 

: • . . the evidence indicates that . the HVN/Pathet .. Lao forces have 
capture U;S. personnel since 1964, and the LPF have provided no 
prisoner or casualty data at all other that the ten names listed on 

i .February y/.y : .yyy; y" y;*;y yy ’.yyy •; y. ; ; 

03/27/73 Simon Tapes 

transcript of a recording of a meeting among the President, . H.R. 
Haldeman, John Bhrlicfaman, and Ronald Ziegler on March 27, 1973 
frtsi illid ■' A.M. to 'll 30 r^Mr^yy.; 

"Hhrllchnani this story and, uh, this one, uh, this, this Watergate 
thing is potentially very debilitating around, but we have to 
devote a large part of our time to keeping people busy in, uh... 

President t I know...* ; 

Presidents ...I don't believe that I should go out on national 
television like tonight or tomorrow and go out on the Watergate 
Commission and then corns on the next day on national television on 
Vietnam.. *)ty view would be to, get the Vietnam out of the way, and 
maybe get this right if you could. I think that gives you tiim. • .*:• 

04/03/73 Richardson note to Rogers (questions, but on toKXAs) 

•'Secretary of Defense Richardson sands a note to Secretary of State 
Rogsrs stating, "While there is stillsome question on whether any. 
of our men are still held, particularly in Laos, our attention must 
now be focused primarily on the difficult task of accounting for 
■ the missing In action. * • ; ‘ 
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-04/05/?3~vGodl^"^ Cable-toRogers — — — - 

AinbasBador. . .Godley,. tends cable to Secretary of State Rogers 
sijtlag. ti^were, MlwrtaiiUy approaching the conclusion that the 
, Path.t Lao did not hold additional prisoners, and that it was time 
feens to accounting for KXAs as opposed to searching; 


04/06/73 


of Senator Bux&e seating with Soth Patzoay 


•Sjaatot Brooke's rating with LPP cepresentatiye Both Phetraay on 
April 6,i latter formally stated that LPF holds no mors &neri< 
Wispners in Laos. Both said only prisoners LPF held were the nine 
who were returned to OSS in Hanoi on March 28. .•> 

,04/12/73 8hi e lds Press Caaifn r»»n» 5 » J •" v 


»e Defense Departaent sponsors a press conference. . .in which Roger 
Shields states, *He have no indication at this scment that then 
* Uv ? 1,1 1»*»chii»a;*. f inr. Shields further states 
that with interviews of returning PONs alaost canplata, none of the 
HIAs have been changed to PON status.' 

held in Laos *do the 


■ Ruisors -that 0 .8. servicenen were still • 
families a disservice,* says Shields. - . 


Prior to the DoD news Conference, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Clenttts states to Dr. Shields, in reference to i v .ining PON/KlAs •, 
•Tou didn't hear ne, they're all dead.* ; ~ ' - L 


04/14/73 


Ba nker to State outlining pdorlti.es 


U.S. Ambassador in Saigon, Ellsworth Banker, sends message to 
Secretary of Stats.. .Banker references ■informal Washington 
instructions- that first priority will he recovery of remains of 
those personnel listed as died in captivity on the 27 january 1973 
listex; Second priority is described as -seeking inf omation front 
the other side on specific Hia persons who, according to U.S. 
records# were believed captured alive. . • DX& has provided folders 
on 80 persons in this, category. Bunker lists the third priority as 
negotiating a process for air and ground search of crash sites. 

05/01/73 Richardson Hbbo (phasing out POW/klA, Task Force) 

Secretary of Defense Richardson signs the nesorandua proposed by 
ASD Bagleburger on April 25th to phase out the POT/m Teak Force. 

05/23/73 Kissinger meeting with Le Due She . • 

Kissinger asks Le Due Tho to have an understanding with the U.S. to 
•hot contradict- any D.S. public stateaents that article 8(b) of 
the Paris accords applies to all of Indochina. ■ 
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He th*& states... 'How we should still like a sentence item yon 
_ which-I : don f.t ^understand .you.-csn?.t _givs. us which says -that 
the DRV has bssn inf caned that there art no U.S. prisoners being 
hold in Lao* — that all the prisonsrs hold in Laos have boon 
released. It would be very important for us i* La Due Tho 
responds, "I have acknowledged to you that all of than have been 
released." Kissinger asks, "fhen why can't you write it down?" 


05/24/73 Shields to Bill 


: "In a DoD sponsored press conference held April 12, 1573 , I made 
the statement that DoD had no specific knovledge indicating that 
any U.S. personnel sere still alive and held prisoner in Southeast 
Asia. ..It was a totally accurate and factual stateaent at the tin e 
it wasoadt...* v ‘ ; ' ‘ V 


*111 light of sore recent events , I believe that answer is no longer 

';fuliy'’'satisfa , etory;T;-*'-"'''; -t— ^- r~ 

v a .; .it should be noted that otiy 10 pmon/idii* ot vhm V.S. 
were released by the other side as Laos prisoners. Over 300 U.S. 
■.personnel remain unaccounted for in Laos. 

•> Vi 1 believe that the Dob position regarding the possibility of 
aen still being held prisoner in S8A should be altered slightly. • ; "\ 

06/13/73 Kissinger Press Conference-' 'X. 

" . • .We are specifically concerned about the following points: ~ 

‘ - One, the inadequate^ii^eB»ta^ .the;.:ceaae-fire.". x 
. «■. Secondly, the continued infiltration into South Visit-Ham and the 
continued utilization of Laos and Caabodia as corridors for that 
infiltration. •’■ X' " 

- Three, we were concerned about the inadequate accounting for the 
missing in action. 

. - Fourth, we were concerned about violations of the 
demilitarized: zone.: ; ; 

- Fifth, we were concerned about the inadequate cooperation with 
the International Control Coamission and the slow staffing of the 
Tw6-Farty Kilitazy Condition. 

- Sixth, we were concerned about the violations of article 20 

requiring the withdrawal of foreign troops from Laos and 
Caibodiav..* w-X-.x 

* •••Under the provisions for aissihg in action, all sides have 
pledged that they would asks major efforts to help each other to 
account for the missing in action throughout Indochina,: and this is 
a utter which is of great concern to the United States..." 

06/05/73 Hill to dements (status changes) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Robert Hill advises Deputy Secretary 
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of Defense Killian Claaents that "As you requested t nmrjmL.i 
amorandnB directing that all statui P changes 
-frosi-tiissing ip action to prisoner of war be cleared by you. * 9 ~ 


07/17/73 


Cloaests on Status Dstsaria&tlans 


ti»t;the^ process for equitably determining status 
of the missing in Southeast Isia may be undulv^n^A? !^ 

and the facts bearing on each individual case. . . ” ” 

Shyjrs* « ssju; 




nanbeirs without justification . • 

«d»J> 3 e status should not be unalterably tied to 
, c ? b “ t , sites, ths «'.ovory of rmSniV ““the 
of family Mahers. Cho decision should be based 
thorough study of the nvaileble information and a 


those cases vhsre it is warranted try available inf oisation. - ' , 

09/07/73 yt ~TlTiqsr tostlpinj to flennti cm «»» 

^^^/w«rinBi'..'>for Secretary of 

I’ann'wrf/Si? wLf* 8 * 10 * Ch “ cl1 t*» Ooestion of how many of the 
1,300 MUs -have been accounted for to data. 

SSS £!! ^K^ ? d • Tv 1 do not beUeve any of thee have been 
odeguately. It has been one of the unsatisfactory 
I mpl ementation of the agreement. . .In Laos, actually 
we hav e aqre reason for concem, because the ration of prisouus to 
<5^? hav8 **“pn to believe parachuted is smaller than it 

ImaKhS™ 5«“ ot 


certain other a^i wc* m e^TVld «^oS^ Pr0C ^ “ 
■Oj/14/73 Laos Protocols signad ! 

^Z'J*** 0 ?* J lst CWM* Agreement are 


-tilt .-dats ; of ths signing of this protocol, aach sida will 

AflrS«^ t of , t^itiw t *°* ths Xs^leuntation of ths 

Agrssntnt of ths nunhsc of ths parsons capturad and dstainsd, and 

nationality of aach parson, . • .as sail as ths list 
captured persons who died during the pariOd of detention. * 
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05/08/76 State to Vietnam (begin nei r negotiations ) 

-®ie~Depftrtmrot^ diplomatic -hote-to- yietnaBr^the 

selective application - of past agreements would not be 
fruitful. • •the United States believes it would be more useful to 
discuss issues affecting future relations between our two 
countries • The humanitarian concern of a full accounting of our 
missing men will be one of the primary issues of the United States 
in such discussions. ' thitil^this isBue is substantially resolved/ 
there can be no real progress toward normalisation of relations: 11 

06/19/76 Vietnam to U.S • protest (linking aid to KXA resolution) 

Vietnam responds with diplomatic note stating that the "unilateral ! 
U.S. denunciation of the Paris agreement is aimed at evading the 
pledges it has solemnly undertaken. ..On the other hand, the U.S. 
demands that Vietnam implement Article .0(b)' of the 
a g re e ieentj ,. . Obvi ously it wants ; tip renege jan^its obligations .under 
the Paris agreement on Vietnam while demanding that the other side' 
implement another, article of the same agreement. . • ” 

08/02/76 Habib Letter to Montgomery (Kissinger denial of offer) 

unde* secretary of state “fdr politiehl Af faiJrt, PhiUp h^ 

Ay letter to the Montgomery Commission; . .In reference to the 
February 1st Nikon letter to the north Vietnamese on reconstruction 
aid. . .Habib states i "The President's message did not contain any. 
pledges of promises of aid. ..the letter did not specifically pledge 
to seek any -particular stub, of money . • 

11/13/76 HaMb to Kissinger (Vietnam is linJdng aid to Mias) 

Under Secretary of State Philip Habib reports to Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger , on the November 12th meeting with the 
Vietnamese . . . . he states that the core of the Vietnamese argument is 
that Vietnam is "prepared to fulfill fully, and I repeat, fully, 
our obligations" under the Paris Agreement to account for the KZAs, 
but. that the U.S. should fulfill its "obligation to contribute to 
binding up the wounds of war and the reconstruction of Vietnam and 
to accomplish that which was agreed on in 1973 in the Joint 
Economic Commission." • 

12/13/76 Mont g o m er y Commission Report (Vietnam is linking issues) 

The Report of the House Select Committee on Hissing Persons is 
filed. The major conclusion reads* "No Americans are still being 
held alive as prisoners in Indochina, or elsewhere, as a result of 
the was in Indochina. " • . ."lack of direct discussions” • . • has 
'‘prevented the closing of this chapter. . .The U.S. wishes and serves 
an accounting for the missing. ..The U.S. insists on an accounting ; 
as a. precondition to normal relations. The Indochinese, 
particularly the Vietnamese, state that reconstruction aid must 
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precede their; accounting for our missing, v. 
'~0 ii/ 25/85 BacdSol^~R(iiqpicK^ — '"‘T ^ 


In a memorandum to General Shufelt, Commodore Thomas Brooks wrote, 

l - "i "« P^-^ed with the situation I found when I took 
Oyer responsibility for the POW/m issue. The deeper I looked, 
the .less professional the operation appeared.. .1 found the 
following to be partictUar problems: 


a.: Case files were incomplete, sloppy; . 

unprofessional. 


. and generally 


b. There were no acUon logs in the cases or where there were 
logs, entries had not been made in a long time. . . 

-OOtiow- hhd^not r been pursued;-. .obvious foliow-np 
actions were called for but were never taken and years had passed. 

d. There was no tickler system to ensure that we followed up on 
our own tasking... * ■■ 


i*. 1 “ peiriua^ that enough assets are being dedicated to 
this, problem if it is the top priority problem we claim it is; .In 
particular^ I wonder is JCRC is adequately manned. .. 

6 . I tee the most important thing we must do right how is to be 
cementing relationships cm the Bill... .Zt is clear, that Congressman 
Hendon will be .using our files to. discredit us .He need to ensure- 
^ ; necessa^;;4liances.V. ;/•; i. 

IViA*®. * £raid "• i for some troubled times . . .we will not" 
withstand scrutiny very well. . ;we must make all preparations to 
minimise the criticism this scrutiny will bring.- • /T 

03/18/86 fliiims Report 

Hemo to Director from Iimball Gaines, Chief , Director's PW/HIA Task 
Force. The memo states, • • .the "Talk Force Charter was to conduct 
a hardnosed objective examination of Ftf/HIA substantive issues and 
prodedures and to report findings and recommendations to the 
Director within thirty days . The Task Force review revealed 
serious shortco ming s in every ixportant area. ..Findings are as 
follower-' ’■ 


1 .Unhealthy attitudes . 

2. Almost total lack of management - working! hard but hot working 

'..smart./;.- 1 

3. Haphazard approach to problems and functions. 

4 . Too smch direct exposure of the working level analysts . 

5 .Inadequate planning, internal communication,' and written 
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guidance. . .'v •>;> 

6TDatabaBei8^a~\matalaiid.”~~~ i /• • ;■ ; 

7. Working files unprofessional, sloppy, incomplete, no standard 
. procedures.:. >V7.v; 

8 * Ho disciplined, coherent, collection management effort. 7 
9. Too much detective work, not enough analysis. 

:10 .Hot nearly, enough, administrative and intelligence . technician 
■ support. '' : 

11. Signif icimt'ADP; deficiencies ..V 7 

05/27/86 -Hgbe Report' ; 

Report from General Eugene Tighe to General: Leonard Perroots, 
Director of the Defense intelligence Agency. In the report summary; . 
General Tighe states, "We Judge there is no cover-up by the U.S. 
Government, the intelligence community, nor the Defense 
: Intelligence Agency. •• There - is -i information , ; 7.eveipt Tin- our-iiiiited 
sample, ; which establishes the strong possibility of American 
prisoners of war being held in Laos and Vietnam. This judgement is 
based a category of eyewitness reports. . . allegations by defectors 
and escapees . . . and "signals* in the refugee cosmmmity probably 
originating with the Vietnamese intelligence services.. > 

•A longstanding lapse in diligent int^lligenca vork has producod 
serious gaps in our knowledge about Vietnam's and others r behavior 
relative to prisoners of war." V 

...He- continues in his conclusions that, . 

1 • "We have- found ho evidence: of "cover-up" by DIA. ^ ’ 

2. It is selffevideht that T "a' large number of HIAs may never be 
properly accounted for. Therefore, false hope should not be 
of fered to those seeking a total accounting of PH/KIA's. 

3. DIA holds information that established the strong possibility of 
American prisoners of war being held in Laos and Vietnam. . . 

5 . . ! . .ma jor improvements in procedures and resources are required 
for the DIA PW/KXA center to evaluate information properly. • • ; 

12 . The DiA PW/m center is organisationally misplaced and probably 
will^ perfoan better directly under the Director, Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

13. The JCRC forward field organisation is woefully undermanne d. 

M .®ie ^government handling of the PN/KXA issue is constantly 
harassed by phonies and profiteers..." 

03/23/87 Bush to Perot Letter 

Letter from then Vice President George Bush to Ross Perot in 
reference to Perot's decision to get out of the POW/KXA issue and 
turn,, over all materials, ■ and information he has •" to the 
administration. Bxperpts includes >The President determined that ; 
Hoirard Baker would call you the other day, ...I am sorry you feel 
you, have had less than full cooperation; but X do understand your 
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' * • t0 'get out -of it: and convey whatever information you 

’• ?: ***** adminietiation... will continue to keep this issue: on the 
front burner. We can do no less. We owe it to those who served." 

04/08/87 Perot to Reagan .Letter; 


Letter from. Ross Perot to then President,! Ronald 
the J^/MIA issue .vje discusses his findings . 


Reagan regarding 


l.We left POWs behind at the end of the war in Vietnam. 

2. We knew we were leaving men behind. 

3. The men left behind were held in Laos. 

4 .The evidence that nan were held in Laos is substantial . . . 

' 1 9 7 3 r . , the Defense Department publicly declared "- tha t 

thera wwe no more living Americans being held la Southeast 
>ff;2 r *£*2?*"! toieshfr-'a-tinis ^en-we-Jm«w- wo'had'lsf t _ mM ‘ ihriiabs ~ 
(and probably in Cambodia and Vietnam) v. . ^ 

9vIMs unrealistic to attempt a military rescne of these ^ ; 

ll.There ie only one realiatic way to gain the release of the -- 
men r- through negotiation. 

S®v^al ionths. ago ,_I recdmmeiided : appointing a Presidential — 
negotiator. . .General Vessey is an excellent choice. .. v 

■?® * principal obstacle in obtaining the release of these men -- 

since the end of the war has been a lack of diligence and follow- 
through by our government. Choosing a man of General Vessey' s 
stature# giving him a broad, mission, supporting him with whatever 
resources he needs, and having him report directly to you -is the 

release- of lAese men.,:.; 

Message 91922, 13 Mar 67, from Lieutenant General Wade, Air Porce 
Chief of Staff/ : 

AP personnel will be reported as killed if conclusive evidence of 
death exists, even though the remains are not recovered, and 
consist "... of evidence so strong and so convincing as to overbear 
any possibility ,* of survival ... If no such overwhelming proof 
the member is reported as missing in action and is carried 
in , this status unless and until conclusive evidence bf death 
becomes available ... If any possibility; exists . ; . that a member 
could have survived an accident, he must be reported as missing in 
action." ~ >■ ; • 
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UE. SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POW/MIA AFFAIRS 


; . Hearing; AihninlBtr^ti oo’e Qyerview 

Tuestay, November $.1991 at 930 a.m. 
Boom 216; Hart Senate Building 


PANEL 1: Pud Wolfowitz 

. Under Secretary of Defense for Policy 


PANEL 2: Gen. John W. Vessey, U.S. Army (Retired) 


PANEL S: Duane P. Andrews 


PANEL 4: Hen Quinn 


. i Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
■■ ~ • ?• East Asian and Pacific Affairs - • - -• 

PANEL 5: CarlW. Ford, Jr., Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense for 


Major General Michael E. Ryan, UJS.Air Force, 

Vice Director, Strategic Plans and Policy (J-5), The Joint Staff 


s, U.S. Marine Corps, 

Director of Operations (J-3), Pacific Command 
PANEL 6: Dennis Nagy, Deputy Director, Defense Intelligence Agency 

Robert Sheets, Chief of the Special Office 
for Prisoners of War and Missing in 
Defense Intelligence Agency - 

Charles F. Trowbridge, Jr., Deputy, Special Office 
for Prisoners of War and bQs 
Defense Intelligence Agency 




U.S. SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POW/MIA AFFAIRS 



Wednesday, November 6, 1991 at 10 a-m. 
■ j' /u.;. Room 216, Hart Senate Building 


PANEL 1: Operations on the Ground ' ; 

Garnett E. Bell, Chief, UJ3. Office for POW/MIA, Hanoi ' . 
William R. Gadoury, Jr., U.S. Joint Casualty Resolution * 

. • ■ Cot John Cole, Director, Stoney Beach, Thailand 
Defense Intelligence Agency 

PANEL 2: Families'Perspectives ?. 

' Ann 1011s Griffiths, Executive Director, ... 

National LeagueofFamilieB . . .^.V 

Dolores Apodaca Alfond, National Chairperson, c 
; National Alliance of Families V 

Dr. Patricia O’Grady and Robert Apodaca, 

\ Vessey Discrepant' Cases 

PANEL 3: Veterans’ Perspectives •/ 

Robert E. Wallace, National Commander, 

; Veterans of Foreign Wan 

John F. Sommer, Jr., Executive Director, 

American Legion : 

Joseph E. Andzy, former National Commander, 

: I&aMed American Veterans 

SOI Duher, Chairman, POW/MIA Committee, 

Vietnam VSterSns of America ; . 

! ■; J. Thomas Barch, Chairman, \ - 
National Vietnam Veterans Coalition 




PANEL 6: Administration response 

[Alter the conclusion of testimony from the final panel, 
the Administration will Lave an opportunity to respond to 
Senators’ questions. The Department of Defense team will 
be led by Carl Ford] 


: John F, Kerry. Massachuaetts, Ch«»rrn*n • 
Bob Smto, New Hafnpstwe, Vice Chifrman 


Select Committee on 


7tom Oaschie. SourDikote' 
Harry Rid, Nevada 
1 Charles Robb, Virginia' • 
BobKerriy,. Nebraska 
Herb Kbht. .^sconsin : 


•' John McCaihT'Anzbha ~ ■ ■ • " 

Hmk Brown: Colorado' 

; Charles Grassiey. 

, Nancy (Jandon Kassebaum, Kansas 
Jesae Helms, North Carolina 


.■It rf ' .**"m*****t*eo T 

Affairs \tLi SSKSS* 


Umicd Stales Senate 


Washington. DC 20510 6500 


(?02| 224-2306 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Januaiy 15, 1992 . 


CONTACT: Deborah DeYoung 
202/224-2075 



WASHINGTON - The Select Committee on P0W/M2A Affairs will 
hear charges that American POWs were held after the Vietnam War ended, 
Chairman John F r Kerry, D-Mass., and Vice Chairman Bob- Smith, R-NH,‘ 
announced today. 

The hearing on Wednesday, Jan. 22 begins at 11:30 a.m. in 

Room 10^ Dirksen Senate Office Building. 1 

Two former National Security Agency analysts will testify about 
tracing American POWs in Southeast Asia - and possibly to the USSR - 
after the Vietnam War. The witnesses are Jerry Mooney, of Wolf Point, 
Montana, and Terrell Minarcin, of Tacoma, Washington. 

The former KGB head of foreign counterespionage, Maj. Gen. Oleg 
Kalugui, has said that Soviets interrogated American POWs in Vietnaih as 
late as 1978 - five years after the war ended. Kalugin will testify Tuesday, 
Jan. 21 at 230 pom in Room 21$, Hart Senate Office Buildings 

At the, Committee’s first round of hearings in November, Bui Tin, a 
former top North Vietnamese official testified that Soviets interrogated U.S. 
servicemen in Vietnam during the war. The Pentagon contends that no . 
American POWs who returned at Operation Homecoming reported being 
- intem^^ by Soviets. ' ; / ;>■ ' ■ 





SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POW/MIA AFFAIRS 


June 24, 1992 


Panel 1: An Overview of Wartime Casualty Accounting 1961.73 

-Robert Smjge^ Chirf •/. • • 

Office of Secretary of Defe^l9W4992 

Charles Trowbridge, Etapnty Director 

Defense Intelligence Agency, Special Office 

for TOW/MIA Affairs, 1971-1992 y"hS'£y 


• Senior Service Casualty Officers . ,v : 

• v CoL Michael SpineBo, US, Army 

Brig. Gen. Michael McGinty, US. Air Force 

... ..... OqiCPefjjy DeK^U^^ f 

; CoL AA. Quebodeaux, US. Marine Corps 

Representative, Joint Chiefs of Staff • ; 


Panel 2: Accounting Efforts During Operation Homecoming, 
5 ;; . -w- , January- June, 1973 


Robert Sungenis, Chief 

Directorate of Infonnation, Operations and Reports, 
Office of Secretary of Defense, 1973-1992 

Charles Trowbridge, Deputy Director 
Defense Intelligence Agency, Special Office 
for POW/MIA Affairs, 1971-1992 

Admiral Thomas Moorer (USN, Ret), Qiaimmn 
Joint Chiefe of Staff 1971-1975 

Lt. General Eugene Tigbe, Director 
Defense Intelligence Agency 1977-1981, and 
Chief of Intelligence at CINCPAC, 1972-1973 



SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POW/MIA AFFAIRS 


~ 77 "^^ 

Painel 1: P6W/^ 

Dr. ^Roger E' 

forjntemational tS^z&oimc and. P iAjGEaiE^ 

Defense Department 1971-1977 

Robert Sungenis, Chief 

Directorate of Information, Operations and Reports, 
Office of Secretary of Defense, 1973^1592: 


Defense Intelligence Agency, Special Office 
for POW/MIA Affairs, 1971-1992 


Department of State, 1966-1978 

Gen, Robert Kingston (USA Ret), Gommander^ 

Joint Casualty Resolution Center, 1973-1974 

National Security Council, 1976-1978 

Panel 2: Status of Cturrent Efforts to Account for POW/MEAs 

Gen. John Vessey, (USA, Ret) 

President’s Special Emissary to Hanoi on POW/MIA Affairs; 
and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 198M986 

Maj. Gen. George R. Christmas (USMQ, Director 
■of Operations, !?^ Pacific Command 

Bob Sheetz, Chief 
Defense Intelligence Agency, 

. Special Office for POW/MIA Affairs 

v Robert Sungenis, Chief V • 

Directorate of Information, Operations and Reports, 

Office of Secretary of Defense, 1973-1992 ■ . . • 

. Senior Service Casualty Officers • ;• 
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• PANEL-1:' - •• “• : ;--~rHr'R0SS Perpt •- 

PANEL 2: : /' • Hany^ J 

. V Perot Associate (1969-present) ■ ■■ 

. P«ot Associate (1969-1973) • 

• : Thomas Meurer, 

Perot Associate (1969-1973) 

PANEL 3: ‘ " r . • McMurttie'Godlty, 

US Ambassador to Laos, 1969-1973 

James Mutphy,.^.:.-.. 

Aide to Ambassador Godley 


PANELS: . v ^'.Q0seid-Sessioa- 
' X' 1 :- CIA Station Chief in Laos 



PANEL 1: LTG Leonard Perroots, 

DIA Director, 1985-1988 


Richard Childress, Y-yY 
Natl Security Council ’ 

(Reagan Administratidn) ' 

Richard Armitage, V 
Defense Department 
(Reagan Administration) 

.PAHEL'2YY.;Y { -: - Sen. Howard Baker, 

White House Chief of Staff 1987-1989 

James Cannon, Yy Y 
Deputy to Baker 1987 



SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON POW/MIA AFPAIRS 

Paris Peace Accords; Negotiations for POW/MIAs 

Panel 1: Central Intelligence Agency’s Inpot 

James R. Schlesinger 
Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 1973 
; Secretary of Defense, 1973-1974 . 

Panel 2: State and Defense Departments’ Input 

Melvin R. Laird '--V-i-V- 



: t William P. Rogers ' 

Secretary of State, 1969-1973 ; A.' ••••'* a 

Piuael 3: ; U.S. Negotiating Team V / 

Winston Lord ' ; 'AA : A- yAA‘ :; A\;.y 

National Security Council, 1969-1973 
Spedal Assistant to National Seonity Adviser, 1970-1973 
‘ - Director of Polity planning at State Department, 1973-1977 

George H. Aldrich v - *y' , A; : - • 

Legal Adviser to State Department, 1965-1981 

• Peter W. Rodman 

,VA Staff, National Security Council, 1969-1977 
VemonA.Walters 

Deputy Director, Central Intelligence Agency, 1972-1976 

. William BL Sullivan •, 

Ambassador to Laos, 196f 1968 . ' ' . . 

Chi^^^ _ . 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 1969-73 
Papd 4: National Secority Coundl/DoD Efforts through 1973 

Assistant to National Security Adviser, 1969-1973 
White House Chief of Sta$ 1973-1974 ; ; 



Dr, Henry A. Kissinger 
National Security Adviser, 1969-1975 
• Secretary of State, 1973-1977 % : 


L»HEiiKvlJ 


BSSsaKiya 


Panel 1: Expectations about POWc in Laos 

- Adii^i^;!rbc»^^ ■ 

Qiairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 1970-1974 . 

G. McMnrtrie Godley '' .'V- 

Ambassador tq Laos, 1969-1973 : 

/ John H. Hddridge 

Assistant Secretary of State, East Asia and the Pacific 19__«1983 
China Specialist, State Department 194S-1985 ‘ '• ‘ T ^ 

; t Admiral Daniel J. Murphy (Ret; USN) (Thursday, Panel 1), 

Dep; Director for Intelligence Con^ 

Panel 2: Laos Qnestions 

MaJ. Gen. Richard Secord 

Laos Chief of Air, Central Intelligence Agency. 1966-1968 
Laos Desk Officer, Defense Department, 1972-1975 

EffiotLIUchardson 
, .. Secretary of Defense, 1973 

Panel 3: Four-Party Joint Military Commission; 

Qnestions Remaining ate Operation Homecoming 

Got. William Clements 
■ Deputy Secretary of Defense, 1973-197(6 

Dr. Roger E. Shields 

Deputy Asst Secretary for Internatl Economic A POW/MIA Affairs, 
Defend Department 1971-1977 

Col Lawrence Robson (USAF, Ret) 

POW Subcommission of Four-Party Joint Mflitaiy Commission 



Senate Select Committee on POW/MLA. Affairs 


November 10,1992 


EbbsLOes 
' AlanPtak •, f .V-.' : Y. 

Deputy Assistant Seaetaiy of Defense 
for POW/MIAAOWb . 

Charles Kartman 

: Director, Office of Kmean Affairs, 

- state Department 

U CbL James Caswell 

Joint Sta$ Defense Department 

Dr. p a al CQ le 'C'--- ' 

Researcher, Raid Onporaion ' \ 

Panel Two ; . V 

Lt CoL Ph% Corso (USA, ReQ 
National Security Council Sta% 
v. gjsenfiower Adnumsoatkin : 

Seiban Opiieka 



Col DeOc Simpson (USAF, Ret) 


Steve Ki^a 

Former Korean War POW held in China 


Panel -Th ree 


James Sanders and Made Sauter 

Authors. Soldiers of Misfortune 

John M& -Brown 

■ ■ Author. Moscow Bound . 

Iho niM Ashworth 
Researcher 

Richard Btylan 

Aictoist, National Aahives 


• :y; •; ^ V; 905 •• • ;; ' :, ; V : ; g:^:' ; v 

Senate Sdect Committee on POW/MIA Affairs 
v No^ ber u, 1992 • • . 

PanelOpc: Russan Delegation to the Joint Commission 

Gen. DimitjiVol^^ • . v '' - 

• Mpitazy Adviser to President Boris 
arid Go-Chairman of the U£.-Ru$sia Joint Commission 

Panel Two: [Other members of the Russian ddegation, if available] . 

Pane) three: Delation to Joint Commission 

Richard • D.~Ki uzlaiici • 

Assistant Secretary ofStatefor 
European and Canadian Affairs 

-J r _l.;:..Maj.-.Gem : Baxiaidijpe^ 

;vVrV : i*: Cbfcft Task Force Russia 4 r y .. . 

Al. Graham v^V-’ 

Select Committee Investigator 
posted to Moscow since May 

PaneLEdPC Famfly Members • 

. Ddores Alforid : v - \ 

Bruce W. Sanderson 
. GregSkavinsld v 

Jane Reynolds Howard 




. Senate Select Committee on POW/MIA Affairs 


J ^-“l>ecmber 1; " 


PanelOne: Internal Reviews of DIA 

;• John H. Wiaiid ;. ; • \ 

Head of Februaiy 1983 
Inspector General investigation 

Ken deGraffenreid 

NSC Staf£ author of report on DIA to 
National Security Adviser in 1983-84 

-CoLGlehn.R.'H^ 

Head of February 1985 
Inspector General investigation 

Dennis M Nagy, > .v^ 

Head of March ; 1985 
Inspector General investigation 

Cdr. Thomas Brooks, 

Author of Sept 25, 1985 Memorandum 

_ GoL Em^ 

Head of Gaines Task Force 
(Report issued March 1986) 

Gem Eugene Tighe, ; ; 

Head of Tlghe Commission 
(Report issued May 1986) 

CoL Millard Peck, 
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Accounting - 
Left Behind . 

Admiral 

Stockdale 

12-/0 3/92 

j*r. ■■ . . 

Chairman Kerry : : . Based on that 
concept of morality that you hive 
been driven by and , the • entire broces s . 



that you felt drove all of you that, 
you would come back together speaking 
to us today, to a matter of moral . 
certainty in your heart and under 
oath, do you believe that you left 
anybody behind . or . that anybody was. v 
alive? ■ ! : '. ; v 

Stockdale: So. No. I would not 
have come back. ' i 

Accounting - . 

Lef t Behind 

Admiral 

Stockdale 

12/03/92 

It was the Son Tay Raid of November 

1970. that prompted the North 

Vietnamese to bring them all •• - all 
of these chickens out <in the 
satellite camps back, , all back to. 

Hoala iPrison, where^in^ January 1971 



every American prisoner • • with two . 
exceptions which I'll cover in a 
minute -- where every American. V 
prisoner who had ever been sighted, 
whispered to, tapped to by any other 
Americancnrer:the^la8t-6-l/2years- 
were all locked up in a ring of v . 
contiguous large cell blocks around 
the largest west courtyard of Hoala 
Prison, aud it's half the prison. 



Accounting • • 
Left Behind , J 

Admiral 
Stockdale 
12/03/92 - 

Pound ' in those dungeons • 4 dll ; of ' 

this activity found in those 
dungeons , a meaning of life centered 
on- being your brother 1 s keeper 
emerged, keeping a memorialized 
chronology of contacts and , 
acquaintances that could some day, 

God willing, when papers and pencils 
were available, allow you to present 
to; the world a history, in the worst 
case, of who.was last known to be 
where. 
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'v 


Accounting 

Admiral .' . 
Stockdale, ‘ ' 
12/03/92 .;•••' 

Arid then .there's 'a kind of an .. 

unreal ** as we've coma along in this 
20th century, we've, become 
litigious... where we believe that, 



ari apology and a payback if something 
is riot quite , right; ' And when you •: 
start talking about warriors last . 
seeii alive, never being • that the 
Government owes you a blow-by-biow; , 
description of what happened to them 
to bring about either their demise or 
their missingness, there's never been 



a WQL agi iuhuuAjf ,ui4u <uiy yovtAuueut 

could do that / * 



To say that the Government owes us an 
explanation .for. what 'happened to a 
guy who was., last seen alive out on- 
the battlefield. Can anybody see 
that as a possible reality? At night ; 
or in *s tormsr^ people get buried 'under “ r 
avalanches , There ' s any number of 
things that have happened over 
.history.';;'.','... . 

That's just an. unrealistic goal : 



somebody has cooked up, and now it's , 
a demand. • 1 

Accounting 

Andry 

11/06/91 

Mr. Chairman, let me say we don't 'v 
expect this conmit tee to take on 
mission impossible by trying to ‘ 
account for every single ppw or MIA. 

But we do believe that every: effort 
should, he made to determine why the - 
Government has been Unable to do a . V 
better job of accounting for these 
soldiers; Furthermore, every effort , 
should be made to determine what 
plans our Government has made to 
prevent this intolerable situation 
from happening again. . 
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Acdounting 

Beli ' 

12/04/92 : 

.ve're - not talking about one man: 
being the only one privy to this '. 
information, we’re talking about; ■. 
hundreds- of- thousands of analys ts-at^ ~ - 
the time of intercept having access 
to the same information that Mr. • • 
Mooney saw and that Mr. Minarsin saw. ; 

And they have all reached the same 
conclusion, that just never happened, 
that there is no indication that 
people were singled out based on 
their air. crew status, based on their 
technical capability or their 
technical knowledge, as Moscow -bound, ; 
and Our review and this is, as I 

said, the third time that it*s been 
reviewed to look for that 
information supports that. 



Accounting — - 
Left Behind. 

11/06/91 

-We had- inf ormation of~Americans being r 
held at that time (after Operation 
Homecoming]/ sir, but it was not 
correlated to any specific 
.individual.';. ■ . 1 ... v 

Accounting* — - 
m/BNR 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

-I r -too /-have wondered : why some : cases : 

were left MIA when all good, in my 
estimation, evidence suggested that 
the person never survived the plane 
crash, bailing out of the aircraft, 
whatever the situation happened to 
be. : f :•/ 

; Accounting 

^Chambers. : 
06/04/92 . .. 

As 1 have explained, our. analysis 
sets an upper limit on the number of 

MIAS who could possibly be PONs, it 
does not suggest that there are POWs , 
or that any POWs were in fact held 
past the time of Operation 

Homecoming . what we are talking 
about here are those MXAs who 
potentially could have survived, we 
do not know if they survived. I 
cazmot overemphasize this 
■distinction. 
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Accounting 

KXA-BNR 

Chambers V,-* 
08/04/92 ■ , 

The Defense .Intelligence Agency/ as 
we were just discussing/ reviewed ail 

2 #266 cases to identify those people . 
who had the best chance for • < 



survival v . . However , our investigation 
of the loss incidents revealed that 
not all of the 1,171 Were likely 
candidates for survival i.. we also 
have cases Where information on an 
individual ■ s fate is mixed, or 
evidence of their fate is lacking. 

These are the most difficult cases, 
because it is almost impossible to 
know where to begin an investigation 
unless more information becomes 
available. • . . ", 

In some of the 1,171 cases, we know 
the individual didn ' t survive, even 
though he wasn't declared killed in 
action by, his commander, and I. think . 


— Vv-/; /: 

Mr, Sheetz mentioned : that there, are 
cases where all identifiable traces 
of an individual were eliminated by . 
the sheer force. of an explosion... 
Finally, there are those who are 
known to have died in captivity . .v 

Accounting - 
KIA/BNR 

Chambers .■>■ 
08/04/92 

This leaves us with ioo to 125..., . 

Sir, the 269 total are the 
individuals who were likely 
candidates for survival and possible 
captivity, but within that sub- •••; 
category there are! several groups. '• 

Accounting • 
K1A/BNR 

Chambers 

08/04/92 

The difficult task Of identifying who 
■might ■' have survived , and' remained a • • 
prisoner after the war, began even 
before prisoners were released during 
Operation Homecoming • in 1973 and 
continues today... the total 2,266 
unaccounted for Americans, 1, 095 were 
killed in action, leaving 1,171 
Americans missing in. action. 
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Accounting - 
KIA/BNR 

Chambers'' 
08/04/92 '• 

As shown here f the 269 individuals 
for priority investigation, are drawn 
from Vietnam, -Laos , and ..Cambodia, and • 



have been the focus of bur. field 
investigations that began in Vietnam 
in. September of 1988. v. However, not. , 
all .269 individuals are likely • 
candidates for survival and, possible 
.captivity . Based- on.. our.,. field • • 

activities in Vietnam, 61 of these 
people are known to have died. An 
additional 78 cannot be considered as 
possible POW. candidates for one of 
the following: reasons: 

They are known to have died but 
happen ‘to have been lost in the same 
incident with a; iast-known-alive 
person. ‘ '.v.V .. .' v 



They are known to have died in 
captivity, but are incorporated as 
priority cases because at one time 
they were carried by their respective 
services as a pow or they do not meet 

-., V;;—; 

.1 • v ‘ •• . .\ ;• .. 

“the 

des ignation but are included as .‘ t - 
discrepancy cases because we believe 
the Indochinese Governments are : . 
withholding information concerning 
their fate. ..... 

And finally, there are remains still '••••' 
under', analysis ' at the' - Central. ,,r; 
Identification Laboratory yin Hawaii' , 
that we expect will lower this number 
further once they are : identified. 

There are also several cases where we 
have information that points strongly 
but not conclusively to death at' the 
time of loss. loss. 

Accounting . 

Cheney 

11/05/91 

I feel we are closer than we have 
ever been to a full accounting on 
those who are still missing. 
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Accounting •• 
KlX/BNR 

Clapper ■ . 
08/04/92 . 

. . v»l ne.ad, to make clear as • well that / ' 
the determination of. status as . to , 
whether someone is. or is not KIA. is 
not totally, an intelligence • call 


■ " = : : - ' , ' 

There are; others, that play in this, 
aid obviously not all the families or 
next -of ? kin would necessarily accept . 
that categorization .of 1,095 were. '■ 
killed in action, body not recovered. 

•Ctoirmah' Kerry: Well, l»m troubled', ' 
you know, folks, if there isn't 
sufficient evidence to put them on a •• 
KIA list, ; they don 1 1 belong on it. I 
mean, this is -part of what lends so 
much controversy . to this issue. 
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Accounting 

Left Behind . 

•‘Clements 

09/24/92 

- : Cha irmanKerry : — Letmeask-this- — — 
question, Governor, in that second 
paragraph that you were just reading, 
this is a. July document, correct? • 

Governor Clements ': • July the. 17th'. . 

Chairman Kerry : - And you said in that 
document of this number* 67 are 
officially. listed as prisoner of war. 

Governor Clements They are ; 
officially listed as. prisoner of war 
based on information that they 
reached the ground, safely and were 
captured. ■. 

'V.; ■' 


Chairman Kerry: Correct. That is . 
exactly the point X Want to make. 

. You have 67 people ,in ‘ July that . you 
have recorded, as on the ground and : 
captured* O ,• . . 



Governor, dements : That's right;. 

Chairman Kerry: Last known alive 
captured, . correct?- 

Governor Clements: That is correct. . 

Chairman . Kerry: Seems' to me that is 
an indication you have people alive 
in Southeast Asia. 
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■Accounting 

Status ; Changes 

.Clements' 1 
.09/24/52 . 

•Chairman .Kerry: ,, ..May I ask you. what 
• the ^rationale was and ■ there' may well 
be a very good one, but wha.t was - the 
'.rationale; for taking this long-time 1 ' 
standing position of the 



of the Service and .changing" it. ' Why . 
did you suddenly -have to make these 
reviews? ' .. _ ■ 

Governor: Clements:; This was most, i 
most delicate situation. There were 
some very, legitimate reasons, and 
.cases for. changing of. status.,'-; . '. ■ 

Chairman Kerry: So if there was a 
legitimate reason for somebody to be 
made POW, why did you have to step in 
and -be the arbiter, of that? ; . 

Governor Clements;: What I ain trying 
to explain, . and I think it is a very 



unaers nanaanie situation^ there were — 
all kinds of nuances to this 
particular question. • 
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Accounting * ' 
Status .Changes 

Clements 

09/24/92 

Chairman , Kerry: ...Approximately. how 
many cases r individual cases,: do: you 
remember being brought to your .•■■■ 
: attention-,af ter Homecoming,: thatuis.' 

: W;' 

■; - ; 

for reclassification?. • 

Clements:' Well, quite a few.. And 
for me to put a number on if would be 
very difficult.. 

Chairman. Kerry: Was it more of the 
magnitude of five or 100? Can you . 
give us some idea of how many cases 
would have brought to your attention? 
Not with any accuracy, was your 
answer.. Question:: i'll understand 
that it? s just an approximation. 

Answer : Over a four -year period 
there could easily have been 50 or 75 
cases that were investigated in-depth 



that~would have been brought to my- 
attention. 

So, the range was 5 to 100, you 
picked 50: to 75.. Now that is a lot 
of cases that potentially the service 

\ ii '. 


* sc^etary neht t» yoU7say^ 
to reclassify this person as a POW. 
if it had been left to them, that 
person would have, been. It was not 
left to them. You had taken over 
that authority i The result was-none 
were. • -■ -■ ■. ■■ ■ ■'• ■'•■’V- 

Accounting - ' 
Shields : "• '’■“'V' 

Statement 

'Clements' ' f 
09/24/92 

V. .There was never any discussion or 
argument between us that statement in 
all likelihood probably was true; . .. 

Chairman Kerry: That they were all 
dead. ; 

Governor Clements: That they 
probably and in all likelihood were 
dead. 

Chairman Kerry: was that the 
prevailing attitude at DoD? 

Governor Clements: Absolutely. . . 
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Accounting - v 
Status. Changes 

Clements 
09/24/92 ■ ■ :. 


- ' - 

Accounting .^ •; 

. Shields 

Statement 

Clements. , •'* 
09/24/92 


.. 

.Accounting 1 ’-: 
Status Changes . 

Clements 

09/24/92 

Accounting .- 
status changes 

Clements 

09/24/92 

■■ : ■ ?. 


Gpvemor Clements : • i want ..to correct 
one thing there, i did not take over 
“.that ■'‘authority , •. and^ actions 'in • 
this regard were strictly, on a review 
basis'.-..' ■■ ' . • 

Chairman Kerry: You used the word', 
review, but when the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense , and Acting Secretary at 
some, periods of time, says, 1 want a 
memo sent to all departments that any 
reclassification: from MIA to POW must' 
first be cleared by me, that is a 
clearance, MIA to KiA is OK yithin , 
each service. So it was OK to take 
MIA and put them into KiA, : kill • them 
off .: But do' not make them prisoners. 
I have, got to see it. . And nothing 
happened . Nobody , wis .:made- a - ~ 

'prisoner.. • \: • .• • • 


"I don ' t think there's any question 
at all that I said not in those 
exact words, but I said that. in all , . 
likelihood,. those.„people-_over- there ' 
are probably dead..:" ' 


Vice Chairman Smith:. ...why did you,. 
Governor Clements, make a decision to 


Biace ••to not _allow your service 


Governor Clements: I don't think 
that I made such, a decision. 












Accounting r 
~Stotiis"Chahges~ 

Clements 

09724792 r “ 

■ .. y .... 

Governor Clements : rhave no 
recollection of making a decision of 
that kind. Let me tell you 
something, Senator, it is very, very 
clear that only classification can be 
changed within the services. And 
'let »s don't get that, .confused..; 



Vice Chairman Smith: *1 request that 
all actibns which recommend 
reclassification of military rr- 
personnel from hiisBing in action to 
captured status be submitted to me 
; for approval,. Proposed •' 
reclassification action should be. ! 
first routed through the Assistant : 
Secretary of Defense for a • 
preliminary- review bef ore referral- to 
me. 1 That was June 8th, .1973. 
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Accounting. *. ^ • 
-Nixon- Statement;- 

Daschle • V. 
-09/21/92—- — 

Proa my perspective, and listening to 

-the-data-and-reading the~documentS 7 

there was a, sea change attitude . .. , 
.immediately, following the President’s . 
assertion that everybody has now come 
home.-, 

Even somebody with your credibility 
and dedication and determination, for 
whatever reason, even though you were : 
in the White House and obviously : 
assigned to a different 
responsibility, chose hot to raise 
the issue, in spite of the fact. that . 
you did feel strongly about it and v 
took; the actions that you have so 
capably described this morning. But 
you did not raise the issue; No one . 



raised the issue, apparently, inside 
the Government after the President : 
made his assertion in March of 1973. 

And I guess I would, just like you, if 
you . could,, ^describe what ■ :i t:.was , 
with all of those who felt as 
strongly as you did, that this was no 
longer a time within which to raise 
the issue, and we are going to put it 
behind ufc‘* 

All I am asking , — and I do not mean 
it to be in any way an accusatory 
question. -;.••! just would like you-tb ; 
describe the atmosphere that 
apparently permeated the White House, 
and the administration in June when 
you arrived, re* arrived, about, this 
issue? why was it such that no one 
chose to challenge .the President's 
statement and recharacterize it in a 
.way that would be less positive, as 
you described it? 

Laird: :.Z cannot explain that. 

Senator. I believe that that's 
something you should pursue. 
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Accounting 

Daschle 
-06/24/92- — 

...you might as well have been in two 
"different~countries J :trying~to' iook^~ 
into, this thing, for. as little . 
cooperation and coordination that 
there was. .? v 

Accounting - , V 
Left Behind 

Dole 

09/24/92 .^1 

i ; ' . 

Though without suggesting that it is 
-the - intent of- the connit tee* there is 
certainly a fact of life that the 
media is v reporting your work as a 
bind . of who . shot John exercise. The. 
headlines are all full of finger-: 
pointing about; quote, who abandoned, 
unquote; our pqw/MIAs; about who is 
to blame for the situation where too . 
little was done for too long; and . 
trying to find out the truth about , V.; 
the fate of our POWs and MIAs. 

Accounting 

Duker 

12/02/92 . 

...I don't Anew thit I'll ever be 
totally satisfied that the resolution 
is there personally. I do believe a 
beginning would be, though, to r- at . 
least for every American that was 
lastfcnowra 

in captivity, if we could resolve 
every one of those cases that would 
at least be a beginning towards 
cooing to some bind of an accounting. 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Ford 

11/15/91 v 

I have not seen anything that would , 
convince me that" there are not some * " 
Americans still alive. .v how-many, : 
I'm hot sure, but I think that the v - - : 
reports suggest that there was one 
for sure, that the Vietnamese didn't 
tell us about until mudh later. That 
was one, but there are also some 
reports suggesting that, people might 
have been alive we dido? t know about . 
We didn't know where they were -• and 
they probably died af terwards . 



.. . .As we accumulate evidence and: as 
we go through that process, we are 
able to begin to piece together a 
little bit better what happened back 
in 1972, or 1973, or 1975,: and the 
evidence, as we accumulate it, more 
and more suggests; that there a *e 
probably tome left alive in 1973. 
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Accounting 

Godley 

This is an ;imporiaht distinction.': . : 


09724/92’" ~ 

The MIAs were men in aircraft; • • . 
principally,., shot down. They were 
carried as MIAs until they were 
either reported as pows or their, 
graves were located, or a large;, 
number of their wing, men or other, 
aircraft in the air at that time 
reported shot or downed in flames; 

• ; Acc<^ting7 : -- r ‘ 
Mixon statement 

Grassiey 
06/25/92 . 

Without this statement,; that the. ! , 

President made and ,of course those 
attendant follow-on policy decisions, 
there is absolutely, no electrifying 
conflict . People are incensed; : I 
don’t suppose people are incensed 
with bureaucratic incompetence,, they 
have learned .to handle that; but they 



of, the deception . 

around this issue, deception by our' . 
own government. V;-''::-' 

Accounting : , . 

Grassiey 
16/15/52, !•; 

• ♦> the Paris Peace Accords hearings 
gavetheli^ 



context, a plausibility quotient. In 
my view, we must: revisit this issue , 
before our worfc is complete, and we 
must certainly get a response on the 
discrepancies.: 
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Accounting ■>' ■ ■ 
Comptroller 's"~ 
Records 

Grassley 
09/24/92 -—: 

Presently > there are 1,278 military : 
persoimel'whO“are~unicwunted"fdf“as~ 7 " 
a result of. the hostilities , in : , 
Southeast Asia. Of this number, 67 
are officially listed as prisoner, of ' 
war based on . information that they . 
reached the ground safely and were 
captured. .Now, that is from Clements 
to President Nixon. . And that is oh, . 

I believe , the 17th of : July , 19 73 ^ : 

Now, the point that I want to raise 
and that I would like to have you 
respond to is, as I see it* the 
bottom line is that we may not. have 
known with 10 0 percent certitude that 
these men were prisoners. : But it 
seems to me that We sure as heck 
believed that to be the case, to the 



point that we would list them as ' 
current captured, we believed it to 
the point that we had a. list entitled 
% 'Current captured. ' ' And, at the 
least, it seems to me, this 
inf ormation -conflicted- with -both the - 
Nixon statement on March the 29 th and 
the Shields statement on April . the. 

14th. ' v 

Accounting * 
Comptroller's 
Records . 

Grassley 

09/24/92 

I have got in front of me documents 
that are • entitled number of . 
casualties incurred. by U.$. military 
personnel in collection with the . 
conflict in Vietnam. And the bottom 
line has a figure that is current 
captured. And I do not, know. whether, 
they are daily of weekly reports, but 
probably weekly reports . On March 
the 31st, 1973, there are 81 listed; 

7 April, 73, 80; 14 April, 73, , and 
that is the date that Shields made 
his statement that there are not any 
alive. We had 75. April 28th, 72. 
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.Accounting : : 
:Status~Chahges~~ 

Kerrey . 
09/22/92 “ 

•My, own belief, is that a full . ' 

-accounting r of oihrpeople Will, not 
occur until the Vietnamese Government 
itself is accountable to its- own . 
people. This is a Government’ that 
has lied to its people ever since 
they seized 'illegitimate power ''iri 

1975 . They have,, continued: to lie and 
misrepresent facts to their own 
people. •: ' , - -•■':■ 

Accounting : . 

Kerrey 

09/24/92 

It is very important for us to try to . 
figure out what we are going to do 
■today*,, not [justl, what we should have 
'done 20 years ago. ■; . . . 

Accounting - . 

Left .Behind 

Kerry 

06/25/92 • 

So there is certainly that measure of 
information that we have received. 
-There- are •, other -acknowledgments ~that~- 
I think are not insignificant; • 
acknowledgements that we are not 
really dealing with a universe of 

2,266, [that] it is smaller. 





In' fact 'the' cdmmi tteer 
exhaustive review, suggest that i: 
somewhere in the vicinity, in 1973, 
of 244 is a reasonable number, minus 
those imnediately determined to have 
died in captivity; which leaves you , 
somewhere in the vicinity of 133, 
which is close, as Vessey said, to 
the numbers he has come up with. : 

Accounting - . 
Shields 

Statement 

Kerry . 
09/22/92 

Before Operation Homecoming , our 
officials in the military, and you in 
the executive, expressed the 
conviction that FOWs were about to be 
left behind because, the Laos list was. 
incomplete. But after Operation 
Homecoming, the statements seemed to 
have shifted and. been calibrated more 
towards putting people, at ease, and 
urging an acceptance or encouraging , 
the belief that the goal had been 
achieved. ■ •■' • v - ; ' 
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Accounting .’ 

Keny : 

Chairman Kerry: President Nixon won 

..... 

09/21792 j 

in 1968 oh a peace platform and;. # 
indeed, no sooner was he elected than 
he began withdrawing ..troops . Our 
withdrawal, was, fores tailed in 1968.. 

••For four more years the. war went., on.; ; 
More prisoners were, created and 
■finally# : we'. ; negotiated '-'with, the ;"7 
recognition tha.t the country was .fed 
up and South Vietnam was to either 
stand alone or fall alone with 
enormous military support# I might 
add,, "from us •. 

We are here 20 years later trying to 
understand in the dynamics of where ; 
we got to, whether or not we got our 
^prisoners -but -or not ...It was not -us ^ 
who stated that we do not have all . 
our prisoners back, that was : in memos 
that your colleagues in Government . 
■'created^';-:".;.; 

The^ '-t amilies Vrhoweveri^ knew this and^^r 
for 20 years they have sought an r- 
honest accounting from us,: bo we ; are... 
here today to do that and I am sure :, 
you are sympathetic to that. 

1 . .. ' 

•’v'V 

Accounting - 
' shields. 

Statement, /•? • : 

Kerry ■ 
06/25/92 

j>r. Shields, do you not think that.it 
is a little disingenuous to stand up . 
before the Nation and have a policy 
announced that says we havei.nof 
indication that there are any 

Americans alive when you know people 
are carried as POW and have nothing 
to’ suggest they are dead? . 

Why did you not say, "You know, we 
have got 244 questions . we have got - 
people we list as POW, and we do not 
know/" instead of saying, "There are 
no indications that anybody is 
alive." Because the last thing you 
knew was that they were alive: 
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-Accounting—- — ~ 
Left. Behind 

-Kerry— — - — 
09/24/92 

-Bvid^cewas-'availahle~to J "Aaerican' — r* 
policy makers in' 1973 that some POWs 
might have been alive. ■ Clearly, 
there were people listed as pow Who 
did not return . That, does not mean . 
that they were alive. It. also does 
not mean the: converse; that - they were 
dead. '' . ■ 

Accounting 

Xerry 

06/25/92 

What we did shy unequivocally is';" that 
there were a body, a group of people 
.listed as Pow for. whom there was a 
reason they 1 , were listed as POW, about, 
whom we knew enough to call them POW. 
And we did not get an accounting at 
that time. And; we had reason to 
believe that many of them were alive. 

Accounting - 
Nixon Statement 

Kezry 

09/24/92 

Well , l would say , . Admiral [Hoorerj , 

X think your effort to explain it'', 
that way is understandable and noble, 
but the fact is .1 rdad this morning a 
series of statements made by the . 
President which - did not ref ttr to^ we " ““ 
are getting back the people on the ; , 
list,, it said all our prisoners are ; 
home. . '• • 

...Secondly, on May 24th, in a speech 
to the POWs once they were all back, 
he said' 1973 saw the return of all 
our prisoners of war. He did not say- 
to them, we are still concerned about 
some of your friends; we are going to 
pursue it. He said you are all back. 

And in a speech on June 15th, he said 
that for the first time in eight 
years all of our prisoners are back; 
all our prisoners are home here in 
America. So I must. say to you that 
the evidence is overwhelming to the 
committee that there is a gap between 
the stated public policy and between 
reality at that point in time; 
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Ni^n“Statmaent “09/24/92" 


Accounting Kerry 

06 / 25 / 92 : 
Statement . 
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If there were a clearer Way for the 
'Ccrtaan4erln~chie£~ to-8end^messager“ 
to Hanoi; or to the Fathet Laoi or to 
the American public and to. our . : 
defense and intelligence officials, 
that the active search for a. live 
American prisoner was at an end; I do 
not: know what that ndght have been. , 
Noe, no question, there is reference 
after reference in these documents to . 
our continued desire for a full 
accounting for . those listed as : 
missing* But nowhere is there a 
ref erence to a belief in the 
likelihood that live Americans might 
still be held. 

(Tape) Question: Do you think ' there 
stiirare'POWS~alive;and N well~^ • 
somewhere in either Laos or Cambodia?. 
Answer: We have no indications at 
this time that there are any ‘ 
Americans alive in Indochina. (End 
..tape)^..i^:L-_,^ 

;C9^iZBAn' : -Xer£y ^That Was .your. ; - 
statement at a press conference on 
the 12th of April* 1973. we have no 
indications at this time that there 
are any Americans alive. 

Now it ifi ^ fact,; is it not, that as 
of February of , 1973. you personally , 
had information about an EC or ah BQ- 
47 shot down in Laos, and you 
believed that four member s of that 
crew survived: did you not? 


it)* 
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Accounting - ' 
Nixon Statement 

Keny 

09/24/92 . 

So I frame that we have not got a ' 
full accounting, in the context of 


:-V‘ 

having heard there is no evidence 

that, anybody is still alive, and W 

immediate next thought is, OK, that . 
must mean we have got to find out who ■ 
is dead or. how they died. ' • 

There is a huge difference. , 1 mean I 
am in politics . X understand what it 
means to give a ' message .' z remember 
those days too. i was riveted to the 
television set the night the 

President said all the prisoners are , 
coming home. . .1 thought they were all 
coming home too.; '.';: 

.i muBt tell you, and. 1 thought 1 was 
,prettyawarebacX-then,.-ineveriknew... 



what 1 am learning today., i never 
knew you guys had a list of people 
that you thought were still • 
prisoners. 1 never heard of it. 

Acaninting.^;':l 

Kerry 

I am a little disannointed' that*, vnu ; 


11/15/91 “ 

folks do not have at your fingertips 
those numbers and the ability to tell 
me, Senator, here is how many went 
down. Here is exactly how many were 
unaccounted for. . 
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Accounting 

Xerry : ••• 
06/25792 ; “ 

If ypu have evidence to show :that ' 
somebody ought tcTbe oh aTist,' now ^ 
is the time to : come forward. But it . 
is not sufficient, for ..anybody to , . 
simply say gee/ it ought to be . 
bigger. . _ .. V • 



We are dealing with reality And' we 
have taken and put together lists 
from every possible list we have been 
able to find, subpoena, sumnon, . 
locate, uncover in the. archives, and 
there jus t . are not any.' other lists . . . > . 
Moreover, there is a finite; universe 
of people who went to Vietnam and 
either came back or did not. we know 
their names and we know the locations . 
and -the , da tes , and -times.: and we.Jbave. ; 



records. And we are going to deal 
with records . . • we are not going to . 
deal with hypothesis, theory, 
supposition, fantasy,, and ultimately.'" 
even hope i no oh t ter how deep that 
hope -may be i— We -have- to-base this-on - 
reality*; ; we all have hope, but we . 
are trying to figure out what is real 
here* 


//■ V 

Now, I want to emphasize , again that 
the committee does not assert that 
every one of -the names of the 133 
were alive. We do not do that. We ‘ • 
cannot do that. No one could do • 
•that.' ' v> . 

Accounting ; 

Nixon Statement 

Kenry 

09/24/92 

Chairman Kerry; Well, does that 
raise a question in your mind today 
as to whether they were, in fact,, all 
home on the March -- • 



Admiral Murphy: well, yeah, if I'm 
looking at a piece of paper that says 
there are 67 of them left. ; 
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Accounting 

; -Shield8 

Statement 

Kerry .' . 
09/24/92-;^ 

, r • 

.v. while there is truth to the ' 

-8tatement-that-l-could~not~say~where T ~ 
so-and-so was specifically on this ’ 

day, we did have evidence that 
individuals had been captured and , 
that individuals were not returning.. 
And X think that is the centefpiiece 
of the quandary we find ourselves in 

20 years later. That those families 
know that, and now the country knows . 
that. 1 Those families knew that for 

20 years. We also have evidence that 
there were people within the 
military, And in the State Department 
and elsewhere, who believed that. 

Accounting 

Nixon Statement 

Kerry 

09/21/92 

The President mentioned the MIX issue 
in conjunction with a number of V . 
l8Suesthat"were~not*aeeting"with 
full compliance. . .he did not ./ 
personalize and raise the issue of " 
noncoopliance on POWs with the notion 
that we believe there were people ; •' 
that could be, accounted for who were 

•' '• -V; 

- ■ ;• - 

hot being accounted for. There '-was'-,, 
just sort of this general sense of, 
well, KXAs are not being 1 accounted 
for, which is distinct from the 
notion that you believe you have 
prisoners that were held and they 
have not. returned. I think the 
Americans would have reacted, a v 

obviously, very differently , to the ! 
latter than the former. . 



Secondly, his broader comment was 
not, we have gotten back all the 
prisoners that they have given us a 
list of l . It was that all the 
prisoners have come home. So, there 
was a real distinction between what 
we knew or thought We . knew about 
prisoners versus. MIA generically. 

And that is, X think, something that 
lingered. *•'••• 
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'Accounting--' 
Nixon Statement 

'Kerry • 
09/24/92 . 

Chaiman': Kerry j^You-wouldtiigree^with-*" 
me; : Mr > Secretary, there is a 
distinction between someone listed as 
POW and someone listed as MIA.; : 

Richardson: -.Definitely. . 

Chairman Kerry: And you would agree' 
with me, then, that the .people, 
listed as MIA, some of them did not 
come home, correct -- excuse me, 
people listed.as POW, some .did. not 
come home, correct? 

Richardson: Yes. . 

Chairman Kerry: Therefore, a 

^ 'X ■ ’ .. • v:-.’ 


statement that all POWs are home is 
also incorrect, is it not? 

Richardson: Yes* This is a • 

colloquy... He could have 
-rationalised it, ; l suppose,.~on..the 
basis that all the ones we know of 
have' been' accounted for. 

; -'v. 7 

•" . ■; y“ 

Accounting - 
Comptroller *b 
R ecords 

Kerry ‘ 
09/24/92 

Chairman Kerry: You, in Ofuly,. are 
still left with 67, by your own \ 
account •• Now, you have already taken 
into account the people who came back 
and who died. Those /briefings are 
seveiralrmbntbs prior. A ; Yduare ; '• . 
reporting to the President, 
memorandum of the Ohited States of 
America on 17 July, you folks 
yourselves are saying 67 are 
officially listed as prisoner of war, 
based on information that they 
reached the ground safely and were 
captured... I do not want this to be 
contentious, but do you not see the 
problem here? If you have 67 people 
that the Secretary of Defense is 
telling the President are prisoners 
because they reached the ground and . . 
they were captured? Do you not . 
understand why people say hey, wait a 
minute, there is a prisoner of war 
over there that We have not gotten,,- 
■back? . 
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'•Accounting' • ; ‘.S 
-Nixoh-Statement- 

Kerry: 

-mu/n-*—7 

And they are oh. the list that Senator 
'Grassiey'has^provrded'of , the 67~stiil~ 
listed as, captured# . and. you say: by 

Jtorch we had decided there were nohe 
there, And yet people were stili 
listed as prisoners. So What was’ it' 
that, allowed this decision to be made 
• that just;Sortof, ••wiped it away* Y- 
What s tribes me is that there was ; • 
this group that we believed were POWs. 
that somehow. slid off . into a ' category 
other than POW in people's minds/ 
into a sort of MIA category without, 
really having been accounted .for, 
quote, as POWs. 

Accounting - , : 
Nixon Statement 

Karry 

09/22/92 

• ..we have found statements where the 
President said we are still worried : - 



about the rfuir accountingr but fit Twi's: 7 
for MlAs,. The problem is there was 
this distinction drawn between MIAS 
and those that we believed were pows. 
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"Accounting— 
Status Changes 


Kerry 

09/24/92 


Accounting - 
Left Behind 


- Kingston 
; 06/25/92 


Accounting • Kingston 

Left Behind 06/25/92 


Accounting Kingston 

06/25/92 


Chairman Kerry-t to-Clementsl; — Now, -I-- 
want to come, to the next critical, 
point, Governor/ this was your : 
memorandum of 17 July, and you talk 
about public Law 37 U.S.C. 551558,. 
where the Sendee Secretaries are 
specifically charged . with the . : 
responsibility for status changes* 

You say. at that time this system has 
been used effectively to make status, 
changes for missing in action, and. 
you send over to the President, for . 
some reason, a fact sheet, discussing 
the provisions of the law, which. 
raises in our minds the question of 
why the President might have been 
interested in the 'status changes , and 
"if^he !WasV“why’then7“at a^prior time;/ 
had you made a decision personally, 
in your own handwriting, to require 
the Service Secretaries for the first 
time to go through you in order to ; 
change somebody?!. Now, .1: understand 
there were 50 • - according to your 
own deposition - • there were some 50 
to 75 requests by the secretaries to 
list somebody as POW, not as MIA, and 
you did not approve any one of those, 
correct? - ' 


On 19 November 1975, I testified 
before the House Select Committee 
Missing Persons in Southeast hsia .;. ■ 
[Montgomery Carnal ss ion] . I was also 
asked, how many cases did you have of 
men that were seen alive in captivity 
but not heard from subsequent to that 
time? I replied, I - do not know . 
accurately. X was then asked, can - 
you estimate, how many there were? I 
replied, around 100. 


sen. kcc&in: When you were head of 
the JCRC, did you ever see any hard 
evidence that Americana were, alive? 

Kingston; Not to my recall 


X interpreted that sy mission was. to 
search for/ recover and identify dead 
and missing U. S / personnel 
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Account iag •- 
Nixon Statement 

Kissinger 

-09/22/92----;. 

On March 29th, President Nixon 
announced-thatral-lvof-bur-AmeriCan^^ 
POWs are on their way home. 

■Accounting 1 

Lef t Behind ; 

Kissinger ' 
09/22/92 

If servicemen were kept by our 
enemies, there is. one villain and one 
villain only? the cold-hearted rulers 
in . Hanoi 

Accounting * , 
Nixon Statement 

Kissinger 
09/22/92 ■*'. 

Either people were known as 
prisoners, or they were ririssing -in 
action, and therefore what President 
Nixon conveyed was that those we knew 
were prisoners were on their way . 
home, and he also, said those who were 
missing in action we were not ' 
satisfied with, and that was the 
state of our classification at the 
.time. 

Accounting - • 

Left Behind 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Nor did any Administration know that 
there were live Americans kept in 
.Indochina.: y. ..... 

Accounting 

Left Behind*^ •; “ 

Kissinger 
09/22/92“' 7 

Fundamentally, i would have to say i 
can f ihd no~ ntioaairmion^fdf't^ei 
to ; hold 'prisoners ■ K? ■■ v- ■ 

Accounting - 
Left Behind . 

Kissinger . 
09/22/92 

Personally, I have no proof whether 
Americans were kept behind by Hanoi . 

My present gut feeling is that 
probably no prisoners were left 
behind in Vietnam. Possibly- some 
-prisoners were left behind, were kept ; 
behind in Laos , which has been sy : 7 
feeling more or less since the middle 
Seventies, but I 'm not dogmatic about 
this. •• But I want to make clear;, 
they were left - • if so, they were 
kept in violation of the agreement. 

In total ignorance of the American 
■ Government.. ■ , , 
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Accounting 

Kissinger 

Secretary Scplesinger was nbt- exactly 

LefiTfcehind 

09/22/92; 

shy in express ing^nis disagreements 
with the views of the Administration. 

I do not believe you can find, one • 
memorandum, one phone conversations •: . 
ope meeting, or ope anything in which . 
he expressed at the time the views . he 

expressed^ yesterday. AhdL can' ■ 

assure you r if we. had known, if. we 
had heard this, we would have acted : 
on it, because nobody was more . 

dissatisfied with the performance of 
the Vietnamese than X. Nobody wa B ... ... 

more eager to enforce the agreement. 

Accounting' • 

Left Behind 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Some prisoners may • I repeat may. t • ):• 
have been kept behind by our - ', .v 
adversaries in violation of solemn 


. ' A 

cCsnitments ; Mo prisoners were left 
behind by the deliberate act or 
negligent omission of American 
officials.. s'- .V..; 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Kissinger 
09/22/92 “ 

The committee also owes to the 

American people a statement of tbis : . 
simple truths Some prisoners may 

I repeat, may have been kept : 

behind by our adversaries in 
violation of solemn commitments. So 
prisoners were left behind by the 
deliberate act or negligent omission , 
of American officials. Anyone 
suggesting otherwise is playing a . 
heartless game with the families of 
the KZAs . ' 

Accounting - 
Left Behind ; 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

I think it is possible that they were 
held, and it would have been in total 
violation of, the agreement, we did 
not have any information at the time 
that ■ I was in Government that was 
considered reliable.' 

Accounting 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

The return of PONs and accounting of . 
the KEAs was an integral part of . 
every American proposal and was 
always declared as non-negptiable by 
us. ■ . ' 
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Accounting 

Kissinger 

- 09/22/92.:--' 

...until October 8, 1972/ the ■ \ j 

Vietnamese-had-never-agreea-to-give-^ 
any accounting of anything.. . so the 
issue that you're addressing did hot 
arise until we were down to 25,000 ; 
[troops] v.' : : 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Kissinger • 
09/22/92 

Healing those Wounds preoccupied me 
then, it has preoccupied me Since,. 
and it. is ope reason z, find this 
inquiry so painful .Mr;. Chairman, 
you have stated that this inquiry Was 
designed to heal the Wounds of 

Vietnam. 2 agree, but it cannot be. 
.done by. blaming American officials 
for Vietnamese transgressions , nor. by 
innuendos , distortions and outright 
falsehoods being leaked out of this 



So let us stop torturing ourselves. 

The United States kept faith .with 
those who served their country. No 
administration knew that there were 
live - Americans u keptinindochiimr' 
American prisoners may have been kept 
in Vietnam by a treacherous enemy in . ; 
violation of agreements and human 
decency, but no one was left there by 
the deliberate act or negligent 
emission of any - . American official. . 

Accounting - ; 

Left' Behind; -/i 

Laird _ 

09/21/92 

How/ it was - a 50*50 Chance on that „ 
situation 'that prisoners of war would 
not be there, but X submit to you as 
members of this committee that every 
prisoner of war in North Vietnam and 
aisb in the South knew about that 
raid, and it gave them hope that we 
cared about them and it was a . 
successful raid, and the idea from my 
standpoint that it did show that we 
in the United States cared about our 
POWs, and we did recognize them. 
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Accounting 

.'Laird 

■0?721792T r ~' 

When X first became Secretary of 
Defense, the total number of letters . 
that we had received since January 

1st of i960 to February: of 1969, the 
total number of letters we'd received 
were 620. After we went public in 
January of '72 the number of letters 
had gone up to almost 5 ,000. 1,000 
of those particular letter did come 
through various peace activists. 

Accounting , 

Left Behind 

Lord ; 
09/21/92 , 

Chairman Kerry: There is no question, 
in your mind, is there,, that those 1 
represented legitimate questions of 
people who were held as a prisoner? 



'Lord: v. Absolutely.; 

••• / ;.V V: \- 


Chairman Kerry: So, in effect. When 
we got out , in January and the 
prisoners started coming home' and the 
President said all the prisoners are 
on their way home, you knew . that . 

. could ^ nofc..ho. arnmi #» Hjb oad-on 

,• : .* 7 / 


i/V BwWlUaLv wOUU vU^Ulv 

information you had seen. 

Accounting • 
Nixon Statement 

lord 

09/21/92 

Chairman Kerry: ..it 1 b very hard 
for the committee to understand that 
if the United States Government is 
publicly saying we do not have any 
indication of anybody alive', it would 
kind of be meaningless to sit with 
.[the North Vietnamese] andmakereal 
your notion that you are worried • 
about discrepancies or that they have 
to worry • about it. . . > : 











Accounting • Maguire ■ • What Mr. Mooney seems to have done . . 

42/04 di ,-inJevery„case-,where...it-eifcher^.._. 
' mentions a shoot. 'down /-.a '.parachute • : 

being. seen, a, search, being conducted 
.. for' an individual; he put that person 
in a- POW status,: and that jus t : >'-- ■ ’ 
that's a jump in. logic that's not 
7..,. V .:.... 7 supported.. by, the. other:. evidence.,: 

The problem is. that Mr. Mooney was 

reialiy • restricted : to' a 'small' .body 7 of.*''- ; 

. intelligence with which to make, his 
assessment, and that body of 
• intelligence was the known U*S. 

. s • / . ... ; .losses at the time of . the report; ' . 

What we have. information on is the 
search. and rescue. efforts that. 

— * — happened'after the loss incident. 7 
We've had : subsequent intelligence 
reports from other sources,, and when'; 
you put that all together, you can't 
•' siippoit 300 or more people ever' even' , 

4 . ■ •. ’• " . being captured through signals 

7 " ■ . _• r r ;r 7 7- - 7^. 7-— 7.. 

..-v -So. if he' saw; a. report "that said on'- 

the 22nd May the 283rd AAA Battalion ; 
shot down an P-4; he would go to a ., 
list of P-4 losses on that day, and 
_ ■ • any P-4 that happened- to have a 

~ ; ; - person unaccounted for, he would put.; 

. • that" person •" into a POW status, - " 

. •:L"' : V; 'totally disregarding any, other' losses 
.where we. may have rescued:an ' 
individual, and in many cases he 
totally disregarded the losses of 
anything other than U.S. aircraft. 

Accounting • McCain ...if both former Secretaries of 

Left Behind 09/22/92 ' Defense knew or believed at the time : 

that there was Americans left in 
Southeast Asia, then I think they 
have a great deal of answering to do 
as to why they did not do more, 
especially before the woodcock and 
Montgomery Commissions, to bring ;. 
these concerns or their beliefs to 
■■ -• . ' ;• 'light,-. '■ ■■ . 
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Accounting - 
'Lef t Behind 

McCain , 
~WW$2 . 

I to Moorer] ' Your message on March 

22nd says, the JdS message says/ "Do .. 
not commence withdrawal of the fourth 
increment until the following two' , . 

conditions are met: \ the.U.S. has ■ 

.been provided with: a complete list of 
all U.S. POWs , including those held 
by the Path'et LaoV as Weil "as •'the'" ■ 
time and place, of release; and. the ■'•/.; 
first group of POWs have been - , v • 

physically transferred .to ,U. S . 
custody. ■ That was the criteria on 
March 22nd./ . 

Then, on March '23rd, a message was 
sent, and I Know, Mr. Chairman, this 
is part of .the record, both of these, 
messages , ' it said: 



•Seek private meeting with North , 
Vietnamese representative . Our basic 
concern is the release of the 
prisoners , as We do not Ob j ect to the 
plp "playing” the~ central"' role" .as “long 
as the men. are returned tb us. We . 
need precise information and 
understanding on the times and place 
of release of the prisoners on the 
list provided by 1 February . Of 
course we intend to pursue the v 
questioning of other U.S. personnel 
captured or missing ifa Laos following 
the release of the men on the 1 v 

Pebruary: list.* ' v- 
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Accounting • . 
Nixon. Statement 

McCain; : 
09/22/92 

I would like 'to# again# ; refer. to the 
full statement made by President 


r ■ ■" :• , ; 

Nixon on March 29th# 1973* The 
chairman and others continue to refer 
to a statement where he says all of: 
our American POWs are on their way ." 
home. > I think it is important, to, add 
that he one sentence later: said: 

"There are still seme problem. 'areas : Hr 
the provisions of the agreement . . 
requiring, an . accounting for, all'.. -.:' ..... 
missing in action in Indochina#, the. 
provisions with regard to Laos and 
Cambodia, the provisions prohibiting, 
[et cetera] have not been complied 
with," ;• ; .v ...... 

So the President of the United States 
:did not just say all Americans are on 

. . ,.“ : r ' .’•V’ 


their my home. He caveated it, and 
very strongly. V . .So both Dr. : 
Shields and the President Of the 

United States in 1973 stathd-.'.^ 
unequivocally that there were still 
^•rious^.problefltt-withrthe^full-M.-'-^-- 
accounting of the MlA/POWs. 

Accounting "• • 
Left Behind 

McCain 

09/24/92... 

One reading this would reach the: 
conclusion that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff dictated ascertain policy: ;y v 
suspend everything on one day, and 
then the following day said go ahead 
and ‘move forward with they .,••••■. - ' 

.proceedings - i-v 

Accounting • 
Nixon Statement 

Mooney 

01/22/92 

Chairman Kerry: What did you do in 
1973, when you saw operation : . 

Homecoming? At that time you knew 
that there was a discrepancy between 
those coming home and those who: most, 
readily# -.in', your .memory# were on the 
lilt. .■ 

Hr. Mooney: Yes sir. I was not really 
concerned# because we still had the 
highest requirements on the book, and . 
we did not expect many of these 
people to come home. 
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Accounting - 
Nixon statement 


Accounting 
Left Behind 


-Mooney-—— :.When-President„Nixonm^ 

01/22/92 ' statement that all the men are back, 

that wasn’t ‘even taken seriously. . . ' 
',,5 „ \ [because) when Nixon, made his 

.• statement, \:'r\ the highest tasking. on 
■ every reporter’s desk in. the 'field 
was . to ...continue.; t 08 earchfor,^v. 
identify, isolate, locate American . 
PONs, particularly in Laos. And that 
... stayed on the books . 


Yes t could 1 make a comment please,; . 
sir? X believe that you will find 
that when the president made that 
statement he was in Key Biscayne. He 
made it through Ziegler, the public 
affairs officer, and I’m confident he 
was : ref erring, -to-6 imply. the_ package . ... 
that we had ready to come out. And 
all of those, 150 or so that were 
ready to come out except one that was 
found a little later down in South 
Vietnam, but they ware bh the way 

back. And I~ think- tha t~ is probably- u. 

what be meant when he said all. He 
meant ail of the ones that we had 
scheduled. . , 

There is another sentence in that 
public announcement,, Z think, that 
goes on to say but there are probably 
others we've got to search for. 

Sen. Grassley: It is unfortunate, 
but I believe the public then and now 
has not read that statement any other 
way, and I do not think there has 
been any effort on the part of Nixon 
to clarify .'it:-/'. • :/• ■■ "" • ■> 


Moorer ...I think that for all practical 

09/24/92 purposes we really lost the war, 

particularly from a political point . 
of view, because we couldn’t gat in 
. an airplane and go to each point of 
contact where we thought there might 
be a POW confined and held against 
i ■ his will. ■' : V' 









Accounting - 
LeftBehlnd 

Hoorer 

09/24/92 

...the question arises now whether 
you would be willino to detain those r- " 
boys who. thought; they were coming • f r 
home while we ; went through another 
long discussion and negotiation with 
North Vietnam. So my position was# 
let's get .those we have home: and : 
continue tb press: to f ind out whether 
there are any more. • 

Accounting - . 
Left Behind 

MUrphy ^ 
09/24/92 V 

.in my personal view there were no 
confirmed <■ reports of live u.S / : , . 

military personnel left behind in 
Vietnam or Laos. . I do not recall . 
seeing any. ^uch reports# and I would 
have been very upset# as you would 
be# if you had to read such a report , 
'.in': that - position.'. ;; !?* ' . ' 

Comptroller's 
Records ; >v •' ' 

Murphy " ~ 

09/24/92 

•it-wouia-ieea’tb^ 

comptroller's office would have. to . 
testify to just how they were using 
these numbers. .1 will admit that it 
says current captured, is a real 
number, going jlowa to; 67 by, the end of . 
this period. v; - • 

Accounting - 
Left Behind . 

Necv'- ’ 
12/01/92 

There certainly was a change in 
attitude on the part of the Reagan 
administration that was evident 
during the 1980's. That certainly 
let, and I "believe throughout the 
^period of the seventies and eighties 
that it was basically a . continuation 
inside of DIA# and that was that' ■: ; 
there remained the possibility that 
there were still live Americans ; 
prasent in Southeast Asia remaining 
after the departure of the united 
States from that area; : v 

Accounting • , 
Left Behind 

Oksenberg 

06/25/92 

Sen. McCains Did you see any. hard . 
evidence or bny evidence that 

Americans were alive? 

Hr. OJcsenberg: I saw no hard 
evidence that Americans ware alive*. ■ 
Obviously# with the upsurge of 
refugees came increasing reports of . 
live 'sightings. 
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-Accounting^— 
Left Behind . 

.OJcsenberg—~.~- 
06/25/92 ; 

a-can^assure-yoiip^Senator ,-rthat -at- ho- 
jpoint during my. time on. the watch did 
we come to the conclusion that there ; 
were : certainly no live Americans in 
Indochina.'' 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Otis 

:i2/03/$2;r 

in spite of the high visibility of 
Commander Dodge's case, the North 
Vietnamese chose to deny any 
knowledge of him. Commander Dodge 
was not repatriated in 19.73;. 

I was extremely concerned about the 
media, reports that proclaimed all 

PONs returned. I received letters 
from President Nixon, Vice Admiral 

David Baglay, Chief of Naval 

Personnel ,^-and Roger Shields ,* office - 
of the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense, all assuring me of their • . 
comnitoent to. securing the fullest 
possible accounting, • . 

The only let ter : that' even "mentioned" r-r 
live Americans was that of Dr. 

Shields , who stated, quote, there is 
no specific knowledge of any live 
Americans left r unquote. In other 
words, fullest possible accounting 
meant search for. remains. 

There was-no public challenge of the 
Vietnamese by the' United states, that • . 
captured servicemen were left behind. 
There seemed to be a naivete that all 
prisoners had been returned and that 
remains would be forthcoming. . I was 
shocked and bewildered, but X could : 
not believe that the missing were 
already abandoned by . our own 

Government, press, and public. 

* ' w..' ••• r ;■ '• M 

, .. i '• • 

' 


Accounting 

Shields 

Statement 

’.Perot 

08/11/92 

. . (the Vietnamese) said, your own. 
Government declared these men dead, in 
1973. Why should we think your 
Government wants them back? 
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Accounting 
Shields , 

'Perot- ' 
08/11/92 

I said Roger 4 I 'm surprised that you 
declared all the men dead in April 

Statement ■ 


1973. He said, X was ordered to,' do,, 
it. And he said he was ordered to do - 
it by the Deputy Secretary of : . ' 

Defense, William, Clements. Then he- 
said words to the effect, that; he- 
protested, because just two weeks 
■earlier .these 'memos were going-' ;-.-;'- - : -; 
around. ■- •' 

Accounting 

Left Behind 

Richardson . ' 
09/24/82 

Chairman" Kerry s Looking through this i 
obviously retrospectively, but 
looking at it as we’re trying to look 
at it and looking at it as the 

American people . are looking at .it .20, 
years later, unfortunately, would you 
say that the record suggests that the 
American people and certainly the 



familieswerenotleveledwith"” 
respect ; to this? 

Richardson: X would say that ' 
information on the face of it was 
withheld : from them, and one would 



have to use J some rationale for doing . 
that ** that isi for withholding it. . r 
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.Accounting;.- 

Nixon Statement 

Richardson 
09/24/92 , 

Well# I tried to call attention to 
'the di'stihction^of^the"degree~b£^ r— • ■ 
certainty with which a given, 
proposition can be stated.; For 

purposes of our best estimates as to 

the number of current captured# the. 
intelligence resources of the 

Government would put . together all the 
bits and pieces they had and come tip. 
with a number which represented the \ 
weight of that evidence, and I 
suppose that is what this number 
■reflects. ... ;,:.7 

The President's statement would 
presumably be tilted in : a direction , 
designed# as I suggested earlier* not 
/tolraise faisejiopes and >P_pn#. . 



whatever may have been the . 
considerations. Somebody could,, , 
rationalize the: distinction between 
the basis for this number and the 
basis for his statement. , 

.. V •; 7. • 77 1 


But how it actually, came about# for 
all l know he deliberately chose to 
lie. But I don't -• 1 try to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, I would . 
say that he v what he meant was that 
every prisoner as to whom we have 
definitive information. 

Accounting - 
KIA/BNR 

S. Stockdale 
12/03/92 

I don ' t think: ire * re close, to it/ as 

some might like to believe, but I ■■ 
think that there will come a point in 
time when you have to take the 
responsibility to make the judgment 
that some people are never • no 
remains - * nothing is ever going to 
be returned. And that's your job. _ 
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Accounting 

S.Stockdale 

12/03/92 

' I can '• see why they are ' that 
convinced, because' of the Jlong • 

history “of the; deception. And maybe 
a lack of recognition that there are' / 
always some people .in war who are " 
lost.: There will. never, in my 
opinion, be a satisfactory... ; 
accounting . In our League • s list. of 
objectives we said that we wanted to 
get the -fullest possible accounting.. 

When you lose a war, you don* t get to 
go in and account for your people. 

Even if you win the war/ you don't.. 

' find everybody. ;\ 

;.r s 


Accounting r v 
Left Behind 

Schlesinger •• 
09/21/92 • • •••. 

Chairman Kerry.: I think I want to 
start by asking a very simple 
auestion. in your view did we leave 
men behind? ; 7. .• 

Schlesinger: I think that i as of now, 
that I can come to no other 
conclusion, Senator. That does not; 
say that- there are any- alive today,: — 
mind you. But in 1973 ,. some were 
left' behind « ■ 

Accounting 

Left Behind 

Schlesinger': . 
09/21/92 : 

Despite the Paris agreement, there 
was no reason, in my judgement/; to 
assume that the North Vietnamese 
would release everybody. 

Accounting 

Schweitzer 
12/04/92 T 

Why has it taken 19 , years ; for us to 
get to this Starting point, ^ is ;" . 
probably the most important of these 
three Questions..; . First, the U.S; 
emphasis has been on live - sighting 
reports, and much of the POW/MIA 
coomunity simply wasn't interested in 
researching existing proof that these, 
men were dead. This lack, of vision 
has cost us years in the search for 
•answers:''; 
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Accounting^*., 

Left Behind 

-Sec'ord™, ' ", ^ 
09/24/92 

.SenCXassebau 2 n:-lt^seeinsl.to , .iae. < bne-.of™L 
the major debates after Operation | 

Homecoming was' how to rate. the . .. . |. 

intelligence. ,You made, the conment 
earlier that creditable evidence', l v 
believe; led you to. argue that there ’ 
.were , Americans .still , Laos. „ Is; .that 
correct? 

Secord: Yes* Senator# that Vs right; 

Accounting 

Left Behind 

Secord 
09/24/92 . 

Sen. Grassley: 1 would like to have 
you describe for the committee how 
confident you were in the data* and 
how specific it was. And just give 
us Some examples • • 

. Secord :~,:-l^ think . a'4 lot -of -the . data.,™™ J 
was flaky* but there is a lav of 
large numbers that cocoes into play 
here. And we had a lot of case 
studies on each and every one of : 
these downings, or nearly every one . 

• ‘ ' . 1 ’ ; ’ ' ' . 




of "themr^ Socoe of 1 them- were just~*';“'; »- 

gone# and we had nothing* but many 
many hundreds of downings. We had 
all kinds of operational 1 data* 
including socoe that X described 
earlier, v everything from good * 
beeper* good chute* good beeper on 
. the ground * transmitting on the 
survival-radio. 7 .v ••••*•; 

Accounting' - 
Left Behind 

Secord 

09/24/92 

sen. Grassley: In your view* were 
there prisoners left behind in Laos 
'.af ter Homecoming? : . 

Secord: Yes*' sir. : ■ 

Sen. Grassley: Were the number of 
prisoners significant enough to 
warrant military action? 

Secord: We believed so. 
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Accounting. * sheets . 

06/25/92 


Accounting-- Sheets 

KIA/BNR 08/04/92 


Sen. McCain: -Why is it that it took . 
20 years to, get one list/ in vour . 

: yi;ew?~rr ' — 

Sheett: 20 years to get One list? 
we always had access to the. files of 
. the., JCRC in paper files ... What's been 
difficult is every tine a team goes 
out - into - the field ; in onefof these' 
joint iterations we learn something 
that we didn't know before, , and that 
information causes you. to. then 
reevaluate what you know about a 
particular case, and our databases 
are always sort, of chasing after one 
other as new information comes in. . 
This is not r- these numbers are not 
static, numbers. They are always in 
fluidity. „ ; ■ • •• . v • •'■■■ 

...some of the m cases, the 
descriptions that you read, are more . 

< ompelling than others, but having 
reviewed ea ch and every one of them, ; 
we^do, not„ f ind .that there are. fatal 
flaws in the documentation and the 
judgments that were reached by the 
field commanders who were responsible 
for reporting the status of their . ' 
lost men. \ ■ i : r V 










— T— —————— T 

Accounting - 
KlA/BNR 
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Sheetz 

08/04/92 


Chairman Kerry: .. . .And the . person is 
listed as K1A in that particular ' 
category-based- on- first -hand-reports — 
from people within a unit or, 
aircraft, or, whatever, is. that, 
correct? ... So what I am saying is 
that in the case of almost 100 
percent of those 1,095, there are 
suff icient . multiple reports of the 
incident ' to permit you to draw the 
conclusion you've drawn, are there 

^ *. -T/;.'' 5 

Sheetz: Yes, sir... 

Chairman Kerry: so I ask you again 
the same question I asked you a 
moment ago. Zs it: not fair to say/, : 
and even more appropriate to say, 
that :there-ought- to:bev maybe/ a new. " 
category that in the case of those ; 
1/095/ while their body- has not been 
returned, in some cases based on the 
report it is clear, is it not, that a 
bpdy.;will_neyer_be_ returned? 




Sheet*:'; That is true, sir... 

Chairman Kerry: So that person is in 
effect accounted for. The family has 
accepted the . accounting , jnd in point 
of fact it does not belong on a 
PON/MIA list; it is not POW, it is 
not KlA 7 -it is KlKi body not V • . 
recoverable. r: . ' 
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Accounting • 
KIA/BNR . • v. 

Sheet* 

08/04/92.., 

Chairman Kerry: Nbir, it you areV. 
saying that 1,095 wete. m, well, Vr • 


Vr.fe"- 

they-have- not-beeh-returned Are ; 

W3^n^<accqunted for? • 


'■ ' - •: 

Hr. Sheets: The fullest possible ’ 
accounting has three levels of 
evidence,, if you will. lUvelJ li- 
the most ideal -outcome would ^ the : r 
return Of a live American prisoner. 
Level 2 • would be. iv ^recovering their 
remains and repatriating those 
remains to the United States. The 
third level of outcome is . for those 
who perished, where remains cannot be 
recovered, to develop sufficient 
documentation as to confirm the fate, 
of toe individual. . . 

. • •' 

v.j; 

Chairman Kerry: These" "1, 6$i l ail r 
into the third category, core . 

Hr. Sheets: At the present time, 
they do.' . : v- 

Accounting 

Nixon Statement 

Shield* •: 

09/24/92 

CbAirniiih Kerry: Why di£ not the 
President Of the United States stand 
up end say, the prisoners are not 
back? why did not the Secretary of 
Defense; say, I stood up a few months 
ago; and I had 14 people I said did 
not come back and, by God, they are 
still: not- back, and why will 

Americans not care about it?^ - 
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Accounting 

Shields 

Statement- 


Shields 

09/24/92 


Chairman Kerry; New loot at the 
cause and effect. ‘ Here are, the 

paper8„c^ng.„off„,ypw,.p|M 

conference. [Headline] "POW unit . 
boss : ho living Gls left in 
Indochina." Here, . [Headline] ; 

"Rumors that there were hundreds of 
U. S. servicemen still left in Laotian 
prison camps , do. 'the families of the 
missing a disservice.* Headline; 

"All D.S. POWs , free Pentagcm V . 
maintains Headline: *Onreturned 
Gls are feared' dead...” . 

Shields: X never said that the mien 
were all dead. ' I never said. that. 
I've never, said ’ that to this . day; 

Chairman Kerry: No indication that 
any -of the missing: are -alive- in 
Indochina, we went through this last 
time; there ware indications . 

Shields:. . Senator, I don't believe 
that I could tell Mrs. Hrdlicka or 
Hrs^ Vah Dyhe or the vanDyfce- parents 
or anyone else that I had indications 
at that time that their loved ones 
were alive. ' ''' " ' ■■■• 





Accounting- Shields 
Nixon Statement' 09/24/92 


vice Chairman smith: But from March 
28 th" torApril? 12 tlr a~hec)rof a-lot-of ~ 
things have happened here that, 
reversed all. information that we .had 
in the pipeline on prisoners of war, .. 
in Laos especially;. And in 2 weeks , . 
we vent from, a" memorandum to , the ' 
president of the United States via 
the National Security Advisor from 
the Secretary of Defense saying , there 
are POWs in Laos. Not: alleged, there 
' are POWs in Laos, and we had better 
do something in terms of getting them, 
out before we get out of here. Now 
that is essentially what the 
memorandum said. We went from that 
to a press conference by the 
;President„of^the^united„S|tates;Jthe„_ _ 
next day which says all ' POWs are 
coming home. There are no more ' 
living Americans in Indochina, you 
then said on April 12th. ■' 





Shields: Senator, there is a . 
difference in saying people are alive 
^and'inr captivity“and^sayiag^we^don , ' 

have indications now that they are.; 

Chairman Kerry: That is the 
disingenuous piece of this. 

Shields : " It is not disingenuous, : 
Senator. This was and still is a ;••• 
very serious issue ; . I .•read-in-- the 
newspaper yesterday that your 
committee has information that an 
American was alive in Indochina in 
captivity in 1989. 


That is 


Chairman Kerry: No, no, no. 
wrong..' 


Shields : It was reported in the 
paper, Senator. 

Chairman Kerry: Let me. just make it 
very clear. Senator Smith has an 
opinion personally as- to ^ that. -I- r 
will tell you I personally do not 
share a judgment on that or that 
opinion, nor do 1 think has the rest 
of the coomittee come to any 
conclusion whatsoever as to anyone in 
1989, and I will tell you, that this 
coomittee has no evidence today of 
any specific individual, in any T ! , 
specific place being alive now; - ; . 

Shields: And that's exactly what. I 
said,'' Senator... 

rhaiman Kerry: But it *8 not. 

Shields: And the information you 
have on an individual in 1989 is more 
recent than a lot of the information 
that I was dealing with, and that Vs 
exactly why X did not say they were 
all alive nor did I say they were all 
dead. X did not know that. 




Accounting • , Shields > • .we really did not have proof 

Shields- — .. :o 6 /2 5 /92- — 11 . pos i tive , li t^tha t - time i~of -current- _ r - 

■ Statement , information that would allow us to go 

back. I'm sure that had we known at. 

■ that time of the evidence of . people, 
had Senator KcCain or some of his 
comrades said, we left a man in this 
1: 1 .can^/-i;m.'surel.we:Wpuld..haye ( donel.;^:;:, 

• : , something about it. There were three- •' 

■ - : \ • ' „ foreign nationals and we did. ■ - '■••••• 

Accounting - , Shields . . . 1 . we had no hard, specific current 
Shields 06/25/92 information at that time. And I think 

Statement we had done enough of our debriefings 

at that time, because we had asked 
men isnediately if they tarn* about ; 

; : ' l •' • ' living Americans. •' 1 •• 

Accounting _ Shields : Chairman . Kerr y: 1 jun nptchallenging 

Shields ~T~ 09/24/92 ~ your honor 1 I am trying to r determihe r 

Statement whether or not you do not see what 

V America saw out of your statement. 

Hot your fault, maybe, but what 
. America saw out' of .your statement.. 
were the -headlines- that Y t read..-^Yatt~.~. 
may not hava willed that, but that is 
, !:•'< V'"".' what 'happened.'. 

Shields: ...T have given that' 
statement, to innumerable people since 
we met last time.; And they have 
looked at this statement; no one has 
come up. with . the. impression, that the 1 
'.••• :. : *r * * *?* •*id;all the ; men dead. '••••” ....... 

Chairman Kerry: But do you not see 
that when you say that there is no 
indication that anyone is alive- - 

Vice Chairman Smith: What is the 
• difference between that and they are 

v. all dead? \ 

Chairman Kerry: You are basically, 
taking somebody in POW status, and 
you wrote that, and saying we ho 

■ longer believe that person a POW. . 
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Accounting 
Returned POWs 

Shields " 
06/25/92 

Accounting - : : 

Shields;-. 

Nixon Statement... 

06/25/92 . 

Accounting - 

Shields V'. :: . 

Left Behind 

06/25/92 










We hoped that our returnees would be . 
able to provide us. with substantial. . . 
-inf ormation -about- the- mi s s ing>-but — — 
relatively, few cases were - cleared up 
on the basis of returnees . . .. 
information. ■ • 

Sen. McCain: How do you account for 
the President of ‘ the. United States i 
saying all POWs are' •'home?' 

Dr. : shields r Senator, 1 don't . 
control the. statements of the 
President of the United States. I did 
not at that time . r was as dismayed . 
at that statement as anyone else was . 

Shields; We did raise those issues, 
and we raised them with a great: deal 

Chairman Kerry: You recall that ' 
being a sort of publicly perceived : 
grievance; that was expressed, or you 
raised them in private channels? I .. 
do -not recall this Nation being in* • ; : - 
turmoil over the notion that we 
thought Vietnam might be holding , 
'people.- .. 

Shields : I think, Senator Kerry, . 
tbatrthe Nation was probably ecstatic 
that the conflict was over, and that 
we were not adding to those POW/MIA - 
lists ^ r v -~r f 










Accounting • 

Left Behind , 

Shields. : V 
06/25/92 

You are aware of the efforts tibat 
were expended on behalf of Chi chan 
_Hamaby,.._Lieutenant„Doddi and_so,. ” ■ 



forth. They were men that you and.': 
your comrades said had, been left, 
behind. And even: though they were. 
not Americans,; we left no stone 
unturned to bring them home. And in .. 
f Act# they did; return 1 home ! to\their . 
loved : ones . in the Case of Emmet 

Kay, we knew he was a prisoner, and 
we pursued that and he was returned. ; 



In the cases of Charles Dean and Neal 
Shaman, we knew that they had been 
captured . . That was not a secret . • ' we - 
Bade that evidence available to V . 
anyone, and we acknowledged that. Me 
did not bring them home* Me were not 
^ablertO'tdo-fchatr— — — 

Accounting-, 

Shields 

Statement 

Shields 

06/25/92 

Chairman Kerry: NO one', on' the' 
committee is suggesting that the 1973 . 
policy should have suggested that you 
say yes, they are all alive. 



Shields: Mhat is the difference 
between saying they are alive and we 
have no : indications now that they are 
Uive? • ' ‘ 


■ 

Chairman Kerry: Me did have 
indications that some people were 
alive. -Me had absolute intelligence*' 

You in : your own'depositibn; ... you 

agreed that recent information could 
go back 6 months, 12 months. And we 
had recent information 6 months and 

12 months that so and so was seen o 
alive or so and so was alive. 

" ; ';;V 


Shields : l*m not aware of that. 

Senator, within 6 months? Recent . 
information specifically relating to 
a nan? z?m not aware of that 
iiaformation. 
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Accounting - 
'Shields ■’ ■> ' 

Statement 

Shields V ;>v 
06/25/92 

Shields: Senator, people were asking 
if we knew whether we had left anyone 
behind , and the answer was we do not 


A-;’:: f" 

have indications -at- this time.;-' , 

Chairman Kerry: . That has been the 
official line... But. the questions is 
what did we know in 1973.' and what did 

we ''dp?., ;■ 

Shields: We know that nen had been 
alive, in captivity at one time.. . And 
those that returned did not know of 
men who had been left. 

Chairman Kerry: To say all prisoners 
had. returned as the: President 
announced on the 29 th of March, a 
week, before your press conference, 
was wrongv He knew it was wrong. Let ' V 


. • . 

me tell' you why. You recall going 'to 
see Secretary of Defense william 
Clements in ; his office in early ... 
April, , a week before your April 
conference, correct? 


vAV-’- ; ’ -rf;? 

Shields : That ' s correct . 

Chairman Kerry: And you heafd him : 
tell you, all the American POWs are 
dead. And you said to him, ■You :• 
cannot say that." 

.Shields'? : That's correct. •• 1^. 

Chairman Kerry: And he repeated to 
you, "You did not hear me. They are 
all dead." 

Shields: That' s essentially correct.. 
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. . v ■- 


At the termination of Homecoming we 
had no current hard evidence that 
Americans-were-etili~hald-prisoaer~inv 
Southeast Asia. None of those who 
returned had any indication that 
anyone had been left behind; We knew • 
that there was a possibility that • 
defectors, were alive in enemy- . 
controlled areas, but had no firm . 
evidence to confirm this either. 

Robert Garwood was an exass>le of an 
American whom we felt might be alive 
and in an; enemy-controlled area; But 
according to the returnees who saw 
him last, he was hot being held as a, 
prisoner. 







Accounting - Shields (Describing 1975 testimony] Then the 

.'Shields 09/24/92 famous question, do you 1 think that 

Statement there are still Pdws alive and well 

v- -eomewhere-in-either-rtaos-of-Caabodiarr 

And this is the statement with which 
you. have had such great trouble. We '•••• 

' have no: indications' at this time that'; • 
there are any Americans •.alive in 
Indochina; . What .the people at the / 

: '••;• 'v hearing did not -hear# '-and- what was • 

' never, reported in ' the .press'. 'were' 

'. these words, a$:Jl said, " we : do not ; 

consider the list of men that we 
• : .received from Laos, . the recovery'- of 
10 individuals, nine of whom were . • 
American and seven military, to be a 
complete accounting for all; Americans 
who were lost in Laos. . Hor do we 
consider it to be a ’complete 

' '•••■ • . . Statement of our information known to 

-v ’ the Pathet ' Lao* In 'labs:. , witbregard T 
:* . to Cambodia, we have, a number of men . 
who are missing in action there. 

Seme that - we carried as "captive." ' 
Again, tha statement of people who 

--- — T*-*--:-.--*-" .were-- carried ...as- prisoner who didmot - 

return. "We intend to pursue that, 

Y r .i too. . . even though we have no 

.. :• indication that there are any , 

■*' Y.v‘; • . •'•'•■: Americans, still alive, we' are going. 

to pursue our efforts in' -the' process / 
of accounting for the missing; • . wfc "•'• 

; - T. anticipate that if any Americans are 

\ / yet, alive... -.that we would be able to 

...... v. .•/ ascertain that through - this ; -;/ : -4— v*'- 

-, • •• ' - V . •"•• •. process... "■ v- 

Accounting Shields Admiral McCain... repeatedly asserted 

Shields 06/25/92 that he felt a small number of 

Statement American were still alive in 

Indochina. When ashed: bow many, he 
opined that perhaps 20 to 30 wire . 
alive. When asked whether he had any 
.evidence : at all that there is anybody 
-' ! alive, he admitted he did not. ■■■■'■•'„.. ' 
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Shields 

06/25/92_ 



.the practical impact of lists'. 
-relating;.tOvStatus-»«sjalways^,-— ~;~ 
limited. . . it had a mixed impact on 
family: members; depending on what 
status a man had . 1 1 : appears also . to 
have had a limited impact on 
prisoners and missing. Ronald 
Ridgeway was classified, as. killed in 
action, but that did not prevent: his 
repatriation. Frank Cius was carried 
as missing in action ih Laos, but he 
also returned home to his loved ones. 
David Damon, was carried as 
prisoner in South Vietnam; but to 
this day , he remains unaccounted for . 


Chairman . Kerry ; . . . we have uncovered 
some 244 people... were carried by 
DOD as POW , pr i sober ofwar. You did — 
not know until after the debriefs 
that 111 of them died in captivity: , 
When you made this statement, those 
debriefs had not been conpleted, : had 
they? v^:'; JV ^ • 

Shields: No, they had hot.' 


The only individuals whom hard, and . 
at that time current, information 
indicated were in captivity and for 
whom no accounting has yet been 
received were two civilians; en 
American, Charles Dean, and Neil 
Shaman; an Australian, who were ••• 
captured in 1974 . They were 
unquestionably in the hands of the 
Pathet Lao when the events that led 
to the fall of Saigon and Vientiane 
in mid-year 1975 occurred. Our 
intelligence capability and our 
ability to track them in captivity . . 
ended with the collapse of the < 
friendly governments. 

It is Unlikely, I believe; that an . 
accounting is obtainable now which 
will resolve the doubts oif many 
families about the status of their 
loved ones missing in Southeast . Asia. 
The record has become too convoluted 
and distorted for that to happen. • 
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Accounting • 
Shields 

Statement——- 

Shields 

05/25/92 

Sen. R6hb: Why was not some effort 
made, either institutionally or > 
'individuallyr^torsay-heyrwe-have-- — 
information that is simply at odds , 
at variance wi th the information , that 
you have just announced or 
articulated through either policy 
papers or official pronouncements, 
whatever the case may be? why was 
there not sons critical questioning 
or skepticism that can be raised at ., 
that time, and why was there a. 
passive acceptance? 

Shields: Senator, there are 
statements by General Walters at the 
CIA. X don’ t knew well, but my 

understanding is he doesn't accept 
much passively at all... I don't 



think that the united States 

Government possessed the kind of 
information that you are speaking of. 

Accounting 

Shields 

06/35/98 

-There has - been some' concern, -X 
believe, over the fact that DIA 


•’ ‘ 

carried seme men in claaaificatich, 
in particular the prisoner category, 
which differed from those of the >• . 
services. The reason for this is / 

simple, and X believe valid. 

Accounting 

Status Changes 

Shields ■■■ 
06/25/92 

Sy lew, only the service secretaries * 
have the legal authority to determine 
an individual »s status, and the law 
was observed in this regard during my 
tenure in the Department of Defense. 

Accounting 

Shields 

06/25/92 

The facts regarding individual cases 
were not in dispute. . If a man: listed 
by the Navy as missing Was carried by 
DIA as captured and that led to . 
better correlation of intelligence 
reports, then our own efforts were 
inproved. . . 
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Accounting - Shields^ 
Shields > • 09/24/92 
■Statement . 


Accounting Shields,. 

• V • 06/25/92 



Vice Chairman Smith:: i want you to 
tell me about the Nixon meeting. ... 
That is where; We are now# April 11th. 

I want you to lead me into that 
meeting. Did \anybody sa^ anything to . 
you? ... I just want you to give me some 
very specific answers# and 1 want a 
long discourse. . Did anybody say 
anything to you prior to that 
meeting; at any time# about w hat you 
should or should not say to the . , 
President of the United States# yes# 
or' .'no? : ■; ; ■/ ■ ; : , • . . | 

Shields: Absolutely nothing. . . : 

jfe v un5im 

the DRV-PRG list in Paris in January 
1973 that Operation H o m e comi n g would 
only be one phase of our worfc. It was 
evident that the process of 
accounting for those who did not 
retuxh would be long# arduous# and 
complicated under even the best of ■ ■ 
circumstances.- ' 






Sen. McCains ... if Mr. Shields said 
- -jln.JtLs memorandum^ Jie says DoDJiad 
ho spec! f ic ~ knowledge , : tKa t Is ' 
different in my view than no 
. indications That is a very 
different use of language. .,1 think, 
frankly, .that ; in your memorandum ho 
specific knowledge is a defensible 
•!pofcitloti£' ; ‘ , lter indications, ; X think 
ill: aot-. 

1 think whaf 1 am trying to get at 
here is what was the thrust of the 
belief? is; it that the President of 
the United States said there are no 
more Americans . .alive in Southeast 
Asia and we closed the book until the 
agitation on the part of families and 
other- Americans ~ brought - this; back ;tb 
the attention of the American people? 
Or has there been a good-faith 
effort? or is it somewhere in 
between; in the view of. many of us, 
that during the 1970's the issue was 
ignored- to a; ceruin degree because 
of the desire, of the American people 
and. the American .Government to. put 
this issue behind us, which could 
have led us to some failed 
opportunities to return some 
Americans who may have been held 
alive. 

I know : that is very difficult, but 'T'\ 
think it is a philosophical question 
that is important to be cleared up, 
and. maybe we bould begin with you, 

Mr. • Sieverts. ■' 

Mr. Sievertsi The root question is 
whether there were any opportunities 
to achieve the return of living 
Americans. That's the sole question. : 
And no, I don't think there were 
any. ' x don't think we had any 
indications of Americans in . 
captivity. Some of my testimony is . 
intended to bear on that question, 
because of our past experience, of 
the lengths to which Americans would 
go - - we ' re talking about POtfs held 







Accounting - • 

Sievert* • " 
66/25/92 

The root question is whether there V 
were any ^opportunities to achieve the . 

Left Behind 



returo-of ^living Americans* That's - ’ - 
the sole question. And no, I don't 
think there were any. I don't think 
we had any indications of Americans 
in captivity.. . the lengths .to which 
Americans would go- - we're talking 
about POWs held against their: will in- 
captivity- r the lengths they would 
go, one way or another, to let us . . .. 
know of this .; It bears on the 
photographs, for example. The idea 
of Americans cheerfully being 
photographed and not using the, 
opportunity to somehow convey who 
they are and what the circumstances 
are is beyond my imagination. 

■[■■'■'-V’v VV 




But it's beyond ay experience, more 
isportantly, of being responsible for 
this subject during the long time 
when we really did have Americans in 
captivity and we did get indications 
which were: quite solid. — - 
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Accounting 

Sievifts' ' 
06/25/92 •;• . 

Sen. McCains Mr. si everts, was that, 
the policy on your watch, that we did 



not know whether they , were alive or 
dead? -or was it that we assumed they 
were all dead; or what? 

•Sieyerts: ...Our approach during that . 
entire period was to present 
information in : a positive spirit r 
through the channels' that were 
available pursuant to the Paris a 
agreement and, to the extent that it 
was possible, and it was not at all 
easy, to do so in Laos, as well. At 
every opportunity, we would shade the 
interpretation of cases and lists in 
a favorable direction . ; 1 In the 
direction of saying we know you have 
more inf oriMtion.., .--Over- a -period- of~- 
time, we broadened those lists.; We 
added to them, we gave specific case 
recprds, detailed case records. * 

The difficulty was that at the same 
time if you overstated that ' " r r * 
assumption for a domestic audience 
you would create what was clearly 
exaggerated and possibly , an entirely • 
false hope among families. 
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Accounting - 
Shields 

Statement’ 

Smith • 

Dr « Shields, all' I; an saying to you 
is based on the 1 documents that X have 
read •• not oh imr opinion, the 

09/24/92 . 



documents that I have read, the 
depositions we have taken, the 
witnesses we have talked /to, the. 
information that X have been able to 
glean from whatever X have been able . : 
to see , thatie^notwhat went; into:, ; : 
the pipeline prior to March 28th. it 
was not gut feeling, it was not 
Visceral, it was simply t- • it was so . 
factual and at least so definitive 
that the Secretary of D&ense made: a 
recommendation to resume the war and, 
risk , bringing home the last group of , 
American PONs . And that changed, that 
changed. ; ; -•>' 


\f. y^sx.}? 

So ay question to you is What . is the".' 
point of a press conference after the 
President speaks and says all the 

Ppws are home? You had a private 
meeting with the President of the 

Dnited States^ and you cooe out of . 


- - -• . - 

that meeting and you hold another . 
press conference; And you sayv ih 
addition to what the President 
already said, there are not any more 
living Americans. :•:» 

Accounting - \'L ') 
Nixon Statement 

Smith . 
06/25/92 

^.the point is that we continued 
operations in a third country that we 
were: not supposed to be at war with, 

'■'and we ware losihg people .iddld we ' 
were bringing home American POWs from , 
Vietnam, we were still losing, people 
end still standing up saying that ; 
there are no prisoners when we had no 
idea what happened to them. And 
sonabody has to be accountable for 
that. ' . 











...the document, says on June 30th 
that we are listing and 
distinguishing between aissittg,and ■ 2i 
POWsT We now are listing 6? hostile 
captured people as prisoners of war 
on June 30th; when in fact, the 
off icial position as announced by the 
President and others is that there 
are not any more , POWs . An 1 correct?. 

Sen. Grassley: Yes. President Mixon 
nade his statement on March the 29th/ ; 
and Dr. Shields made his statement on 
April the 14th. . • 

Vice chairman Smith: And this is 
June 30th, listing 67 people as 
prisoners? 


I Sen. Grassley: Yes. ... 


... on January 27th and 28th there 
were lists exchanged and provided. 

But we still were flying SssioM 
oyer Laos’ after those lists weire • 
exchanged. We were losing Americans 
in-uos in , :a~iecret~wat.T‘rs6^wh^';' 
you say on April 12 th that you do hot 
have any information on live 
^Americans , that is simply not true. 

...Actually, there were two policies, 
one right after the other, with the 
I data base. ..the first policy w&s 
full accountability. Then, there ' was- 
a statement when the President said : 
all the POWs are home. 


Impolicy then changed to everybody 
is home, all the POWs were home. But 
the data base, the intelligence 
information that you had, did hot 
support that claim, as you have all 
as you have all said. 
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Accounting • 
Nixon. Statement 

: Smith. \ 
09/24/92 ... : 

V. .as to why this data base was 
apparently looked at differently, as . 


• '. 

ire came down to r fcbis period of March ... 
28th through April 15tb, in that 
period of; time when President Nixon 
made his statement, Mr. Shields made 
■his statement? • / , .-vV 

what happened differently? : Was there 
something there that we are missing : . 
that caused this change in analysis 
of the intelligence? Or do you 
believe that there were people there 
after Operation Homecoming, based on 
what . you. 'knew?" v; 

General Secord: Well, yes, of course 

I believe^ there were people after ‘ 

Operation •. 



memorandum was written : .■ vf' 

contemporaneously. 

Accounting r . : 
Nixon Statement 

Smith 

09/24/92 : r ; 

. • .1 am just trying to say to you 
that; you had a tabulation; it was a 
running- tab, itwas cooing- into you- 
by the week. Nothing changed in the 
way it was reported, nothing changed 
in the documents that went into the 
pipeline, the information that went 
into ; the pipeline. ! Nothing changed. 

On the contrary, it was reported to 
the Secretary of Defense that it; was 
valid information. The only thing 
that changed is you guys made an - > 
announcement, or the President made 
an announcement on March 29th which 
was totally at odds ; with all of that 
data... 
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Accounting - 
Nixon .Statement 


Smith’"''.. 

09/24/92 


.11, A has provided b.s. delegation 
folders, with background inf ormation ' ' 
on about 80 persons in the cateoorv v 

A 1 li st that we have just received 
‘ Conmittee received on the 
20th. of March, 1992, from Margaret R. 
Munson, director, DOD, pow-mia 
C entral Documentation Office. It . 
lists 50 people whbare inca teabry I 
survival code, in Laos. ;='/ *'/*■' •“ 

I mean, there is just, no way. that any 
reasonable person can conclude based 
on the, documents and the information 
that this connuttee has received, 
that you could make the kind of 
statement that the President made and 
taiov that it was correct.’ . And X will 
_tell_you; _to . speak- f or-nyself v J this 
one Senator just does hot accept it. 


Accounting 


Sungenis 

06/25/92 


Sungenis: The, first casualty 
reporting requirement from the . : 
services, was. in 1963, and that was a : 
ouaeriwi report only. la March of . 
1973 the requirement was made tha t 
the services provide us with 
individual casualty reports. And . 
what they did in *73 was provide us 
with-a DD form 1300 for each 
individual and a punched card with 
that information. Since that day we 

mow, this was after Homecoming when 
we got into the business.-' ; 


Accounting 


Sungenis 

06/24/92 


to the ^ belt of ny knowledge, at no 
M®® did this office engage or 
participate in any policy 
determination or jurisdictio nal 
matter^ concerning the reporting 
U8| d -hy the respective 
military services. 


Accounting 


Sungenis 

06/24/92 


***** time the official file was 
transferred to the Archives, the 
back-up materials, such as the hard 
copy DO Forms 1300 and other • 
supporting documentation, we 
discarded, 
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Accounting - 
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That we had ho current . information at - 
the time where we could go and put : 



our hands, oh some individual that was 
alive at that time. ■ /. 

Accounting 

Left Behind 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Some [names] were written on the 
•walls; '- No one ever saw these 
individuals in a prison environment. . 

Accounting - 
Left BeMnd 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Sen. Kerrey : Do you have, any".- "’ 
recollection of ever having anybody 
say to you during that period of . time 
in 1973/ after Operation Homecoming* 
that we should just let this matter 
rest? 

Trowbridge: No sir. 

Sen. Kerrey: Were you ever told by 


•V : 

somebody r the war is“over/~let- us- not 1 
drag this our any further with energy 
expanded in areas that are not apt to 
be terribly useful? 

Trowbridge: No . sir, never. 

Accounting - 
Left Behind 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

... the U.S. Government carried 97 , 
individuals listed as prisoners of 
war that did not •return. This is at’ 
the completion of Operation 

Homecoming/.: . 

Accounting v 
Left Behind 

Trowbridge . . 
06/24/92 

...When I said 97, or to use your 
term 80/ actually at the-cdopletion - 
of Operation' Homecoming our agency 
held 115 individuals in a prisoner 
: status who did not return home. 
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Left Behind 

Trowbridge 
06/24/92: . 

Accounting 

Left Behind 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92. 




sea ■; Kerrey s po you not think it fair 
to say there was an attitude in 1973 
.that.-.we..were^iadeed-glad^therwar-was - 

over and that we wanted very little 
further discussion of anything in 
regards to the war/ including the 

status of our prisoners . 

Trowbridge: Oh, .1 think that there 
nay have been some very well 
individuals that thought that way, 
but l think the moral fiber that, runs 
through the American citizen is a, we 
don't leave our Unaccounted-for. we 
, them, " •; . 

We are left with slightly less" than : 
100 men 'who are officially listed by 
the service as POWs..; in no instance . 

Wd- we have-current -intelligence to ' " ' 
indicate that these men were 1 
currently held in captivity. 
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Accounting - • 
Shields 

..Statement ; 

Trowbridge/ 
Shields . 
.04/25/92- 

Vice Chairman smith Ms there : 
evidence or is there hot evidence 
that -Americans -remained-alive-i es 
prisoners of war, taking out Garwood, 
from 1973 to 1989? That is a single 
yes or no question, is there or is 
there, not , based on your opinion? 

Trowbridge: Based; on my opinion and 
what Z have seen, we have nothing 
that would indicate that an American 
prisoner - • confirmed information or 
evidence, firm evidence, or 
convincing evidence, that an American 
prisoner was being held against his 
win. : '■■v,v 

vice Chairman smith: Do you agree 
with that Dr. Shields? 

•' ’ .... • / 


Shields: .Senator/ the second 
definition •• indications. We 
certainly knew that people were alive 
at one time; Z do not have anything 

that would allow cut tn muy* the 



judgment/ which you suggested is the 
first definition, that would allow me 
to make the judgment that those 
Americans were still alive, and say 
that to a family member, for exasple. 
And say, I am Confident that based on 
the Information Z have your husband 
is alive.:,: I could not have said “ 

! ;thaE£4.-v-...:i^ • 

Accounting - 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

That was our responsibility^ 
correlating information to somebody 
who may be missing* But, until 
somebody told us he was missing, he 
was not on our roll. 
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Accounting 


Trowbridge . 
06/24/92 


Accounting- 


Trowbridge- 
06/24/92 , 


Accounting: 


Trowbridge 
06/24/92t- f 


Accounting 


Trowbridge 

06/24/92 


Accounting 


Trowbridge 

06/24/92 


Accounting - 
Returned pews 


Vessey 

11/05/91 


In *ooe cases, we bad very good 
inf opnation that tbe indiyiduals^had_, 
been held but had died there, in 

nany other cases, there was no : 
information beyond the original loss 
date. There were also a few cases \ 
where the services, listed men as 
prisoners of war based on data which 
they later learned was erroneous' in 
that it correlated to a different 
nan. Much of this we learned through 
debriefing all of the returnees. Who 
also told us of men who had died 
before entering the prison system.- '■ 

. ;: the war years within DIA, our 
2££vSS*^? s th« focal point for ' 

- rcw/MSR information. " 

- -r.-.the : "agency r i~po^ 

*• told no information that 
individuals at that tine were being . 
held against their will. 

DIA thought it possible that a nan I 
" *** * row r yet the~iervices 'ca^^ 
bin as missing in action. The status 
the service assigned was always their 
legal status. V ' , v 

DIA; did not and does not determine 
legal status of ai serviceman. 

That is the sole responsibility of 
each of the military service 
secretaries.- 

we had a very close relationship. 

Our agency supported Dr. Shields with 
Lati llXgance" information. : ;■■■;■. , ~ ; 

We know through extensive debriefings 
and subseguent investigations that 
all Americans seen by U.S. prisoners 
of war who did return in the 
Vietnamese prison system have been 
accounted for as either returned POWs 
are through: the return for remains, . 
or having been reported as died in 
captivity. - . : ■■ 
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Accounting - 
Left. Behind 

Walter*' 

09/21/92 

Sen. Grassley: What happened in your 
:yiew_to„those.w^^we_expected^bac)c----- 
who did not come back? 

Waiters! 1 think they killed them. 
They're that kind of people. 


w- 1 

Accounting- 
Left Behind 

Trov*ridge . . 
06/24/92 . 

Until Homecoming* you expected them 1 • 
to;come home ''aiiver::'Whe&' ! thiv"diii' 
not cone home alive/ you ceased to 
think they should be home alive i- 

Archives 

Admiral 

Stockdale 

12/03/92 

Yes , they were just kind of v . the 
bureaucratic* the group we were 
dealing with* were: the second- ; 
generation ccounists, the 
bureaucratic elite. They were 
inveterate note-takers* and they 
would have pockets full.; V 

Archives 

Childrese 

12/01/92 

Childress: They will be very 
productive in Laos and continue to 
be. Archival records will give you 
fete. Unilateral Vietnamese action 
will glye.-fatidliM angwars. ' • , " ;■ /• 1 

-A- 

A; ■■■ 

Chairman Kerry: Wail, archival 
records are also going to give you 
answers end oral histories are going 

to give you answers. We collected 

four of them in person, nyself , four 
answers . And they came through oral 
history and archival information. 

■Archives:-';- 

Children 

12/01/92 

; Chairman Kerry: 7 'w'are' now rvV‘ 

getting access to a lot of those 
shoot -down reports and to the 
archival documents, obviously; 

Chiidresss I’ve heard there's sene 
•unmary documents coming in. .. from 
what l saw, that x think it's the tip 
of the iceberg and X think a lot of 
analysts feel that way as well. 
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:: Afchiyas V3’ : " V 'i 

bestatte 

12/04/92 

Vie* Chairnaa Smith: What is y6ur 
sense of what ya are getting? I* 
there more in the archives? : 



5®ftatte: It ?s too early to make any 
definitive judgments on that right 
how» but some things we can say. 

Some of the information that we. need 
to resolve# questions epneerning. the 
fate of our missing people# and •..> 
ultimately to recover the individuals 
or -their remains can be found 
scattered in the files and archives 
of individual units# local and ... 
province commands# regional commands; 

'v. 


But it's also certain that elements \- 
Of the; ministry of defense's general 
political directorate compiled 



on u«o« rows# and also on \ •• 
many of our MXAs . Those are . records f ; 
that were compiled at the central 
level if , the Vietnamese political 
derehip Can persuade the general 
political directorate to share the 

. " V ,. 


information friM thbse^ciuatrai" ' • 
records with our joint research 
[ teams, then we can get the quickest 
possible answers on the largest 
number of people; And I think that's 
what we should be pressing for./ 

Archives 

' 'V ■' 4 ; / 

Hrdlicka 
12/03/92 - 

How# could we take n reality break ' 
here and apply -single logic? ; if we".;:', 
have these nett# ; and ih man/ Cases we 
teow they did, where are they? if 
they kept as meticulous records of 
shoot downs# subsequent capture and 
internment# as we know they have 
throughout history# as we have 
witnessed first-hand in Senator 

McCain's case# if they held our men 
past the end of the war# as they 
historically have in past conflicts 
with other powers# where are they? 
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Archives 

Schweitzer 
12/04/92 \ - 

Chairman Kerry? Most people assert 
and there is evidence, in fact, that ; 



documents, that. they, kept pretty good 
records of the: prison system, of the 
flow of information during the war. 

Is there not an easy way to unlock . 
the key to what might have happened 
to that particular flyer or to some 
other person about whom we have ’ a :/ 
question and to recover the remains? 

Schweitzer: • Well, the key word in 
your question: is, it ought to be, 
yes. There were orders from Hanoi . 
throughput the war that any American 
who was captured or any American who 
was. killed, there was to be a 
complete report made and sent to V 



But in the heat of battle in the war 
years where most, ! think most of the 
soldiers •• a lot of times these 
reports just didn't get made., • , 
Sometimes -they did get^ made and they " 
didn^t arrive in Hanoi. .One specific 
case I was, told about.,* a report was 
made and then before the group taking .. 
the report hack to Hanoi could get 
there; they were all killed in a 
boobing attack. So that report never 
made it. - v- • 

Archives 

'Schweitzer.r:: 

12/04/92 

When 2 told, them that the document s' 
and photos that they had in their / 
archives were precious, back in 1989 , 
they brought them to me by the a 
thousands . They simply never knew 

What they had. And; to quote 

Benjamin Hoff /America took a thimble 
to the fountain in Hanoi, and then 
came home and complained that they ‘ 
hadn't been given enough. 
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Schweitzer 

12/04/92 


;sooe ,pe°ple inay ask if all this 
infonaatipn is available in Vietnam, 

J. „and„ i f _V i e tnam _ s o~ ba dly~wan t s — — — - ~ 

; relations with the U.S., why don’t 
Uiey just give, it all to us right , 
now? Unfortunately : for us, as well' 
as t for the Vietnamese, it* s just not 
. . going to be that simple . 

il all this information were already 
available, collected, and cataloged, 
and in some Warehouse in Hanoi 1 , the 
Vietnamese Government would like 
nothing better than to turn it all 
oyer to us, and then request a . 

. lifting of the. embargo and the 
establishment of diplomatic ties. 

- However, while information on' many 

~ au«iing-Americans: is _ avaiiabTe^ 
Vietnam, it is hot in official 
Vietnamese Government h an ds . The 
majority of this information is in 
the hands of retired People’s Anav : 

or; civilians J who ; are 
scatters all over Vietnam. There is 
; a mountain of information out tiiere. = 

But, even with the fullest possible 
cooperation from the Vietnamese 
Government, it will take an enormous 
anount of goodwill, time, and work to 
locate these- materials-, collect them, 

. ; and: thenTcatalog them. 

Bytn though 19 years have passed 
since Operation Homecoming in 1973, 
ws are just now beginning this 
Passive u nder t aking which lies before 
us. Nearly every day, common people 
from all over Vietnam come to ay 
office in Hanoi with some it«s of 
Jfsrican memorabilia from the war* 
fht work, of the dedicated American 
analysts over there; is just 
beginning. . 





Arrives./'”'. 

Schweitzer 

12/04/92 

Chairman Kerry: Well; generically, * 
when people say the Vietnamese have :: 



the answers . They have, all these / ■ 
document's . Is. there a central ^ 
depository of a 'whole', lot; of' ■■■• v'/ . 

documents 1 that they could suddenly 
take a key and unlock; it and it will' , 
answer all these questions? 

Schweitzer:. In the first place/ 
really# the Vietnamese don't, know -f. 
exactly what they; ye got. It is not 
a system, a conputerized system with 
an index to everything that's held in 
the central government ' s'';, archive 
files / There may, be more information 
there than we know of now. I think 
there's a lot of information there. / 

Archives" 

snaor- " . ‘~ 

12/03/92 

Vice 7 Chairman Smith:/ So the answer ' ~ 
is that nothing came back to give you 
a definitive time of death from the 
Vietnamese? 

Otis? 7 Mo. 



Vibe Chairman Smith: And certainly, 
you would agree, that they must know, 
if they are that meticulous , when he 
died and how he died. 

Otis: Of course they knew when he 
died. They had him in captivity. As 
you say, they kept great records . . ^ I 
never realty felt one way or the 
other whether he was alive or dead. 

I just know I didn't know and it was 
extremely frustrating because I knew 
the Vietnamese knew and they didn't 
bring him back one. way or the other. 

Vice Chairman smith: So you knew, 
nothing even at Bomecoming. You had 
not heard a thing, correct? Nothing? 

Otis: Mo, I heard nothing. 
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Tin 11/07/91 

Once a POW is put in jail/ he then I 

had his own file , in which detailed 

; , U ; 


^information was; kept", sUciras what he 
had to eat, if he was sick, what 
medicine he used. The cadre had to 
report his behavior and thought" /• i • 
process.. And. 1 believe that the. files 
are still in Vietnam’. . 

China.'': 

Mooney 

01/22/92 j.. 

...in the Vietnam War, the Chinese 
had opportunity and active to take 
American pilots . , They Were' losing 
their. Soviet connection for. aircraft, 
so they were developing their own 
military -industrial complex, . V why go 
out and spend for research when you 
can quantum leap with , an individual?: 

There is very little intelligence ■' 


' ■' ' •• • 

that we saw on the Chinese. • • They 
had the opportunity to shoot them 
down. They were shooting down 

American aircraft. They had motive. 

They were losing their, technological ’ . 
base, for., aircraft from - the Soviet Sjj-L 



Union and they had to start their own 
industrial complex. Pilots with 1 
experience would represent a quantum ;• 
leap. So the only intelligence : that 
we had was opportunity and motive. 

Classified 

.. •' C-. 

Andrews 
10/45/92 ;5 

We have willingly made all of our 
documents available and we will . 
willingly answer: all of your . 
questions, -if we can 1 1 answer them 
in open session we will answer them 
in closed. We just have to do so in 
a responsible manner when dealing 
with sensitive .intelligence or escape 
and evasion matters . If we divulge , 
their trade craft used in either area • 
it may cost American lives in future 
conflicts. ■ 
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/Classified.' 

Andrews 

1.0/15/92 

Much of. what we have discussed in 
closed meetings is based oh. current 


.y. •; -y 

intelligence sources and methods. . 

This is. not, as some have charged, ah 
attempt to hide a perceived 

Government failure to liberate out 

POWs. Rather, it; is the fulfillment 
. of. our obligation to . protect thos e 
■ intelligence, means and' methods TvitalT * 
to our. global responsibilities in the 
•defense- ofr the Nation. -4’ 

Classified 

.Bell-: 

11/06/91 

To he honest with you, sir, except . 
for the 105 live* sighting 
investigations that are now still 
active, I don't see any reason to 
classify any of the 1 other . 
information... I thinX the only thing 
that needs to be sanitized or 

y. y' : 


declassified from those reports is 
the . name of the individual Who . 
provided the information. 

Classified . 

Climents 

09/34/92 

At that time, those classifications •:••• 
were : held within the services in 



other words* the Navy classified . ; 
their people, Army did theirs , and 
the ; Air Porce did theirs . I want to 
make that very clear because it's 
important that your committee and the 
public at large understand that the 
office of the Secretary of Defense 
and/or the State Department and/or 
the national security • Council? nor 
the President had any control 
whatsoever over classification.. That 
was strictly within the services; 
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; CiaSSi£i«d'_ 

Donahue'" .V 
11/07/91 

You see* here the problem is but one : 
thing, it is secrecy. The war in Laos 
was a secret war; The POHs in Laos 


•’ 1 -i ' \ • i - ! 

were secretT The POw;and"HlA~ ... 
intelligence is a secret still - 
classified.: And , the roadmap is a 
secret, highly classified. Everything 
is a secret and is so only because of 
one thing. And; that is because some 
people are hiding the truth; ?br ; : 
them, the truth is too powerful for 
this country, too destructive for the 
morale of armed forces, and. too 
debilitating to our national honor 
for it to be told; 

Classif led 

Ford 

11/15/91 

Our ability to continue to collect • ’ 
Information for the families and for 
other intelligence projects requires 
us to try to, keep our sourceis and.. 

Ov. 

o", ; 'if 

methods protected. We've used that 
more times than I would like to admit 
as an excuse, rather than as the real 
answer. I'm just simply telling you 
that that's over. We're going to find 
a . way., to do this . - .. .. ^ 

Classified 

Griffiths. 

12/01/92 

The ' families ; voted , against r.. 
declassification of information under 
ongoing investigation or information . 
that would jeopardize returning our 
loved ones alive or dead. That 
position still holds, and that is the 
position I continue to reflect . 
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Classified . 

Kerry/ 

06/25/92 

Smith 

Chairman Kerry: :v. .First of all, 
there has never been an issue about 
this committee seeking 


’ 

~decla'58ificatioh. ••''So there is. a 
vote that is set and we have a v 
process in place with Senator Robb 
and Senator Grass ley,, who are 
reporting to the committee* X .think a 
letter is being drafted today, we 
are proceeding in a responsible way 
,tb try to figure out how to ash for ; 
the declassification to get the > 
maximum declassification, but to 
protect those who deserve privacy in 
the process. All 12 Senators will 
votie 'on this issue, and the chair set 
out that would be an objective of 
this committee the day that you and l. 
stood up together months ago and 
irf fhiould do this. SO 

:;5 .'V;/. _ 


there is ho new news in this call for 
declassification. He are going to do 
it, we have, always been going to do 
it, and it is going to happen. 

.Classified 

-Kerry... 

11/15/91 

entire cdnaittee, and we have just in 
our own meeting With Senators 
confirmed, our inclination to proceed 
efficiently and quietly to a certain 
degree in these first months with a 
significant nuober of depositions and 
a significant number of private 
meetings in order to . gather facts, 
and separate fact from fiction, and: 
do the best job that we can of trying 
to . lay', but .reality ; here. •: 

X will confirm that every Member 
feels very strongly that no stone 
should be unturned, but every Member . 
also feels very strongly that at the 
appropriate moment, obviously it all 
has to be laid out in public, or we 
become part of the problem and we do 
not intend to let that happen. 
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Classified 


Kerry;';.: •• 

06/25/92 


; Classified 


Classified 


Classified 


Classified 


Perroots 

12/01/92 


Schlesinger 

09/21/92" 


Schlesinger 

09/21/92 


Now the Committee is going to vote 
next week to declassify massively; - I 
: 2a Jruiding^principle r 

there is nothing the Committee does 
not want, declassified, with the. 
exception, of something that can be 
legitimately shown to ,12 Senators as 
being in current national security :• 
interest or something that protects 
sources and methods of the Onited '* 
States Government. Beyond that, we 
will have to have a strong showing of 
cause for why it should not be made 
public... 


m 


'••***& time to time the restriction 1 
"pn intelligence s imply ;"tc protect. 
sources is such that many who might 
benefit from having that intelligence 
are denied that because it would 
reveal certain sources . • 


.. .from time tb time intelligence is 
denied not simply to protect sources 
but to hold that intelligence in a 
narrow circle; to deny it to those 
w*> are outside of that circle either 
for reasons of internal bargaining or 
the- like. 


We actually received more 1 bard r .. : 
infonaat ion from the Vietnamese than 
We have from the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, the, Department of Defense, or 
any other American entity involved 
with this issue. 


i j.- <■;*»> » 















Classified •'(_ 

Wallace 

11/06/91 

Pew, pieces of information; seem 
insignificant enough tp avoid the 

soerflfn/ ctfunin ‘ Tf . uo: Jira:>n KaI lava- ! 



our government, we must also believe, 
that the POW information buried in 
their classified files is so • : 
sensitive, that its declassification , 
would have dire consequences and 
perhaps even pose a clear and present 
danger to the national security. 
Otherwise, why would the government . 
continue to classify the overwhelming 
majority of the Information gathered 
on this most important issue? ; 

1 do not believe the government can 
regain credibility on this issue or 
adequately defend Itself so long as 
the very information needed for 

V.' 


tem.it .valuation is kept f rco public ' 
viw... ... . 

Cioinmittee •. 

Grassley 

06/24/92 




E53S E * ES± 5m i 

Committee 

Grassiey v 
ii/is/91 

The hearings have been, in my view, 
quite successful and surprisingly so 
to me because. Hr .-President, I oust - 
admit that 1 at • f irs t I had ~ 
reservations about the utility of the 
conoittee's work starting with 
hearings;. . . for fear that precious 
time would be diverted from the ; 
investigation aspects of the 
committee^ work. 
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'dcinmittee'V,’... 

Kerrey 

09/24/92 


/•- v.;.’ V* 

'Consaittee.v' 

Kerry . ’■ 
11/06/91 

Vv- • , 




-Cocnaittee 

Kerry 

12/03/92 ,r , , 

' ■’ ■■■ , 

Committee.'';. • 

Kerry . 

01/22/92 


This Committee could very easily 
itself have moved in a . direction 
Where„it:accompli8hed-noUiing.^i^~.-~. 
believe if we ended today; which some 
would argue we should if we ended 
today# . this Coomi ttee will already i 
have accomplished a great deal. Mr. 
Chairman, I have undying admiration 
and appreciation both for you. and for 
Vice Chairman Smith for pursuing 
this, and I want to pay special 
tribute to, again. Senator Grassley, 
whose interest in declassification 
was early, was active, was strong, 
and l ■ think has provided enormous 
benefit to the American people. , ; 


...the time has come for these Hinds 
of allegations to be laid on the 
:table,-ahd-for-the-souixes-not torbe -h 
hidden from the Cosmittee, at least. 
There is no way the Cooaittee can 
proceed without that kind of 
information; being put in front of it. 
So X ask you and anyone else who has 
that~kind -of 1 information 1 *-- ima-you" 
can, hold this Senator, and Senator 
Smith accountable, and X am sure you 
will if something happens. . . we rely 
on your cooperation to make that 
'happen. 


That ( process of finding answers is 
what this_Committee is all about. I 
can speak for; every member of : this 
Catmi ttee when X say that 
determination will continue On an 
individual level and with the other 
standing cosmittees of this Senate 
even after this Comoittee itself has: 
opened the doors on this issue and 
has ceased to exist. 














Cocouttee . . Kerry ; [Intelligence, service : employees ] '-are- 

01/22/92 not permitted to deny information to ' 
tliis coottittee on the basis of that 
Lii ' • [secrecy] oath. ..w e in tend to put 

;- : r • ' them under oath~and. depose them, and • 

we will subpoena them if necessary. 

.SO' in terms of .enticement; they .are"-. . 
invited today to come forward with an 
understanding that if they do not 
. come . forward on their own, the .•••■ 

• % <^3nmfc»tlir'* ;Xilcel'ihood ‘ tbait the 
ccranittee is going to find an 
•opportunity for • them • to. have to' ; 

‘ :/[■. v - appear.' : I;,-."- 



1 want people to understand,, again, 
that the committee is not withholding 
information or deep * sixing anything * 
All of >it will be made public. But 
the Conaittee feels that when it is. 
19.4v«n_d Jiwe ,„as„a^ma tter „.of 


inves tiga ti ve^integri ty it. i8 “ ~7 ~ 
sometimes, more 1 , important for the 
Committee to be able to get : 
investigators to the : people before 
they arp publicly identified so that 
-there-is -less time or- less capacity ^ ; 
for fabrication of ; a. story, and so ; 
that , the Committee has an opportunity 
to determine whether there are any 
outside pressures or other influences! 
that might be affecting that person's 
capacity to give us a straight story. 









Committee . . 

Kerry 

09/22/92; . 

I know this is difficult/ , I wish .> . 

, there was a way to make, it easy,, and 
it is not j and ^P, acJtnowlArigo 

. ; 'r ' 

i V, • ; 

But we are not here seeking' to ‘ : 
re -fight the Vietnam War. . We are not 
trying, to renegotiate the peace 
agreement or . to . reopen wounds of that . 
era, as difficult as.'lt is to avoid :■■■’ 

. them;... We '.also, are not,, trying, to... 
question dedication or patriotism or 
coanitment to the task that existed 
back in 1972. " ■'v; 

All Americans of a certain age, . 1 
whether, Senators or former Government : 
officials, 1 POW families ,' veterans , or . . 
just plain 'citizens; . bring to any 
discussion of Vietnam a set of. 
emotions and memories, some of which 
may be-among^the -strongest andmbst^: - * 
vivid of a lifetime. We cannot 
ignore or deny . those nemories , • or 
simply wish them out of existence, 
but neither should we let them . 
..controlior inf luence :the, purpos e_or ...... 





integrity of this cooxoittee's work.... 

We remain , in the process of gathering 
: information and insights and trying 
to understand why. certain things were 
done, why certain things Were not : 
done, what options were available to 
those who had the, tough task of 1 
making. ;.decisions at :.bhei.‘of .:the> 
toughest 'times in American history. .' 
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Committee" 

Kerry 

09/24/92 

...folks, this issue was not created 
by the United,, States Congress 20 
.years later. ■ This issue, is an issue' 



of grassroots momentum; There is not : 
a, place I have gone in the list years 
in this country where someone- has not 
come up to me and said, why are you 
not doing anything on this? , Where 
are the answers? . , And the families , ... 
particularly, have carried this with 
them for these 20 years . 

NoW, at a time in onr government when 
American citizens feel that the 
government has . brpken most bonds of 
trust with every citizen, it is 
hardly appropriate for us to just 
turn our backs and say, this is not 
relevant . I view these hearings not 

"VY 


ju8t"as~ an ef fort to get to" the "truth * 
of what happened. I view, them also 
as ah effort by elected officials to 
try to prove that we can do our job, 
and that we can reestablish that ^ 
sense ^fjcaredibi lity, between ..citizens 



who expect us to ask tough question. 

Committee 

Kerry 

12/03/92 

I hope we not limit our focus this 
momipg to the past.: a big part of 
this Committee' s job is to translate 
lessons learned and experiences that 
have been, felt into recommendations 
for future action and-into our 
understanding as a Conmitteerso that 
we can share that understanding with 
the American people. . y . 
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Kerry 

11 / 15/91 



Kerry 

11 / 15/91 



McCain 

09 / 24/92 


Mooney ^ 
01 / 22/92 


1 want to ensure all people who . are 
interested in the public aspect of 
this, inquiry that the fact that we 
- are-no t -having -a -public*-hearing~does~~ 
not mean we are hiding anything, \ nor ■ 
does it mean that we are. not doing 
anything. . It' beans we are going, to 
proceed to do our homework. There 
clearly will he public sessions' as we 
proceed, and all data that we can 
conceivably make available to the 
public >.• with the: exception of . . 
compromising national security, as a 
judgment made by 12 United States 
Senators -- will be made public as we 
proceed. ' 


This Committee is hot going to . 
tolerate folks who want to use us as , 
some hind of . springboard or platform 
fprwild-eyedvcock-eyedtheories^ 
that have, no basis in fact 
whatsoever. We are going to be tough 
with respect to that, and we have a • 
process set up to try to do it - * but 
we dp not wit a£ the end of this 
process ' anybody who has legitimate 
information to feel that this 
cc^sittee was not receptive to it. 


... the fact is that you and Senator 
Smith have conducted these hearings . 
in a fair and unbiased manner... T 


Most of thejiegotiations on this - ! 
issue 1 have been by .policy makers, r • . 
They go there with a specific opinion 
and they're not going to breach from 
that. Por the first time, you're ; 
going to have senators going there; 
You guys know how to wheel, and deal. 
You know how, to compromise. Maybe . 
this is the proper approach. . . Maybe 
if you would go there with this 
attitude of specific tawwlsdge and 

talk to these people and show than 
respect and gain respect from than, ■ 
it might open doors. . 












Committee 

Mooney V 

01/22/92 

' ..when this . corimi ttee was formed, 
and it was announced that this 
caanittee would investigate the 
KIA/POWi 5 sue , -rl~had- doubt s # -serious-- 
doubts . Because in six years, I bad 
not. one success.. All x had was 
criticism and to be debunked; When i 
was asked to visit with your 
coomittee people last week, X was' : 
eager to come because X bad to find 
out for . myself what this coomittee 
was about. Was it: going; to be another, 
dog and pony show, or. were you for 
real? Vv ,; ‘ 

X was deposed for a day and a half. 

It was professional; it was thorough, 
it was incisive, it was tough, and in 
one particular case it was painful. . 

But it was the best deposition or , 



. , 


best questioning I 've he'd to date. - 
Based on that,. I am sitting here to . 
tell you, and to tell everybody who 
is watching or listening, that you 
are for real. You will get to the 
bottom . of .this . issued And I- am - 



willing . to pass the torch on to you. 

I will keep the matches Just in case 

X have to light up again, but the 
torch now belongs in your hands; 

That deposition-proved to me that you 
will fulfill your promise to leave no 
stone unturned, to find not ay truth 
or anybody else*!- truth, but tha 
truth. X: hope those listening who 
have knowledge will believe that and 
come forward. 
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Oonnittee. • 

Mooney'.:.. 

01/22/92 

Over the years, I've had many people 
call me from the. ■business;: 99 percent 
of them will not identify themselves,. ; 
and they say one thing consistently: 

.%-V- 

• V . • \ 

*X will not come forward because I do 
hot think you can win. .... "They, feel 
they will not be believed, i think if 
this committee applies its mission . 
with honor, with dignity, and with . 
dear objectives, the people will V 
step forward, .V l hope they do, ! 
because it is that important. This is 
our best chance and this is, in. my 
Opinion, our last chance. 

Committee 

r* 

•• tn 

©w 

13 

I 'a just the tip of the iceberg. . . 

You need more than people like me, 
people who work in the field and who 
have the first blush with 
intelligence. You have to get beyond 
us, you have to. get up to^where the 



intelligence i» interpreted and used 
for policy and polities. 

Conmittee 

Quinn . 

11/15/91 >-V. 

As a citizen, I sort of grieve: over . 
the fact that we have this problem so 
long after the: war... It still is ai •„ 

r": ^ 

" ; 4,< •'* " 4 *' 

sore that has not healed and has not 
been dealt with. I think that what 
you and the Committee are doing is 
going a long direction in letting our 
citizens know exactly what is 
.involved.- • • 

Committee V ; 7_ ... 

smith 

05/21/91 •: 

Vice Chairman Smith: The American 
people, l believe, are a great :t 
people, and I think they will accept 
anything as long as they are told the 
truth;.. There could be 500 people in 
Vietnam and Laos, There could be 
none . But the point is: the reason 
why the Committee is in existence, 
the reason why you are here, and the 
reason why the debate is still raging 
is because the American people do not 
believe that their government has 
told them ..the truth... 
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Comnittee • • 

Steadman 

12/02/92: 

Perhaps because the issue has been 
so contentious over the years , maybe . 
Congress didn’t exercise its 
oversight- role-as*strongly~as“it~~'"~ 
could have. . And. this panel, this . 
Committee, has reversed that, and in 
doing so youvve brought the issue 
squarely in front of the American 
public and squarely oh the doorstep 
of the Southeast Asian governments. 

You, 'vie also brought ; information 
forward which allows the American , 
public now to make informed judgments 
about this issue, and X think your 
final report should state whether 
Congress should continue its 
investigation. . You should make an . 
informed judgment on that, whether 
tigatipn^is^required,™.f urther :: 
investigation is required, further 
oversight is required, or perhaps v/ ; - % 
both are required. 


- ■' 

Remittee V. 

Tighe • 
OS/24/92 , 

1 believe that you are compiling the 
largest.and^mostcocipreheiisivebody-:.--- 



of evidence on the; subject of missing 
in mill tary action that has ever been , 
assembled. 

Committee,. -VV 

VMsey,.. . 
06/25/92 

.••more needs to be made public and I 
i commend the. Cocmi ttee .1 think I . saw 
the broadcast: of your Southeast Asian 
trip, those were superb. The clips" 
from . those, that trip : and”the 

American public desperately needs to 
see the whole picture rather, than :. 
sensational tidbits, that come out. So 

I certainly cocmend the Committee for 
its Work and I think the Committee ' s 
report eventually will turn out to be 
one* of the most important documents 
we have in the public record. 
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Conspiracy- 

Andrews/:- ' a. 
12/03/92. :• 

•v;i believe that neither' this r 
.Committee nor the American people can. 
expect, that , the . whispers of . •. 
conspiracy will ever oo away. I am 


' 

convinced that no matter how many 
files, are opened, ho natter how many 
witnesses are interviewed, no matter ■ 
how many crash sites are sifted 
through, . there will always be those 
who will see it in their own. selfish 
Interest to inject distrust into this 
issue. The antidote to this is ... 
openness. •• • 

lill 

Baker 

08/12/92 

1 cannot think of a single thing that ; 
suggests to me that there was a 
conspiracy of silence or any active - 
conspiracy or any other kind of 
conspiracy..* 

Conspiracy 

Bell'':/ 
11/06/91- — 

I don't think there 1 s been a cover* 

r: .: v >. 

up# sir, but T ■ think it * s~ possible ~~ 
that information was not acted upon. 

Conspiracy 

Burch 

n/06/91 

The media have been whispered off the 
track with anonymous comments that 
there are no live POW s... ; 

Conspiracy 

Chris uses 
06/25/92 

Nr. Chairman, ay experience is that 
most people who become well-informed 

on this issue have no. trouble 
agreeing that the accounting for. our 
missing men means obtaining 
information from Vietnam, .Laos, -and 
Cambodia; JThose who maintain that 
there is some secret set of files 
being kept by misguided^U'.S. ^ 

1 Government personnel intent oh 
maintaining some bizarre cover-up. are 
deluding themselves and the American 
people. /■;. \ . 

The answers are in Southeast Asia and 
that is where the U.S, Government is, 
correctly in my view, putting its 
emphasis. 
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Conspiracy . 

Clapp«r ?rfl# 
12/01/92 . 

To suggest itbat we ; are somehow part ^ 
of a conspiracy is certainly absurd, 
if not insulting. I 'take it as a . • 
personal Insult that anyone would . 



suggest that~x , ve"had^any*'part' in^a.' . 
conspiracy. ■:.• 

Conspiracy . 

.'Ford-'..' 

11/15/91 

There is no conspiracy to purge vf .; : > 
records.' The Department of Defense 
does not maintain fingerprint 

records . The PBl- is the -sole, agency ^ 

with that responsibility. 



Conspiracy 

xassebaua 

6/25/92 

' ' I am just' not; one who believes : ; ih> ■ ; r ~ : ’r 
conspiracy theories, but 1 think 
unfortunately because we have been 
such a long time coming to terms with 
this and . doing it in a way and being 
as ; forthright as possible we have 
created and added a great deal of ‘ 
sorrow and confusion to the process. 

.Conspiracy';'':. 

Kerry , 
11/15/91 

X do hot, in bod* s name, knOw how you 

can begin to do this process Unless 
we will trust some people on the ; 
ground in Vietnam to build some 
relationships and make seme judgments 
•abcut*those~telationsr“8ooawhere”-:'“^^-T 
along the line here, somebody; has . got 
to begin to believe that not every ; 
American working for the United 

States Government is going to become 
part of seme process to bide : : 
Americans in Vietnam. 


- • V 





V 














Conspiracy • 

•Kerry •'■ 
12/01/92 — 

Chairman Kerry*. ...in any of your. , 
ravisw-or-at-any -time -that -^u-have— 1 - 
been in contact with this -issue... did : . 
you. find any evidence whatsoever .to . 
suggest to you that there, was a • 
conscious cover-up on this issue or . 
conspiracy to withhold it from proper 
analysis- and pursuit?. Mr. Wiand? 

; Wian_dr :; v No. . > ^ ; ;.:••• j ..-‘j ' 

•Hargis nq. . ; : 

Nagy:. No..;' ; '' i,; 

Brooks: Absolutely not. . . ■ 

Gaines: Absolutely not.. . • 

Conspiracy 

Kissinger 
09/22/92 . 

What has happened to this country 
that a : Congressional committee could 
be asked to inquire whether ' any ’ 
American official of whatever . 
administration would, fail to move 

heaveb ^and ^earth'to*' f ight"f or" the 

release of American POWs and for an 
accounting of the missing? Can ’ 
anyone seriously believe that any 
honorable public official Would 
neglect. America *s ; servicemen# and 
especially those who suffered so much, 
for their country or, even worse; 
arrange for a conspiracy to obscure 
the fate of the prisoners left 
behind? v • *v 

Personally, I have no proof whether 
Americans, live Americans, were kept 
behind by Hanoi. The Vietnamese are 
certainly capable of such a cynical . 
act, and of lying about it. If any 
prisoners were held back, however, 
there can be only one guilty party. 
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Conspiracy 

Kissinger . 
09/22/92 

There is no excuse, two decades after 
the fact; for anyone to imply that . 
"theiast"five-PresidentB'-fromboth"'~- 
parties, their White House staffs. 
Secretaries of .State: and Defense, and 
career diplomatic and military 
services either knowingly of 
negligently failed to do everything 
they could to recover and identify 
all of our prisoners and KlAs. 


yv'vv 

Conspiracy 

Lord 

09/21/92; 

Chairman Kerry: .. .But as major : r 
public policy makers of that period 
and also public servimts helping the 
American public understand this and 
looking at this can you understand 
why still today there are. people who 
believe that they were misled; that 
the government was in a conspiracy. 



that they TwerO lied to and' that they " 
have, been led down the path over the 
years after those comments, given the 
evidence, is it understandable? 

i^.rt:..._ll:.t2iink. it'sunderstandable. 


■yvC-y 

think some of the terms you used are 
unfair, but x can understand why . 
people might harbor these doubts . 

^CoMpiracy 

Lundy 

11/06/91 : 

...ny father had top-secret security 
clearance, nuclear/ intelligence... 

How could there not be fingerprints 
in ay father's file?... there is a 
letter in his 'file that says; 

’attached are foims and fingerprint : 
cards on the above subject’ ... This 
is a smoking -gun letter that there is 
cover-up in our government. 
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Conspiracy 

McCain' 

09/24/92 

Sen. McCain: Do you believe that 
there was any conspiracy to cover ud 




the existence of, any live Americans 
either in Labs or anywhere in . 
Southeast Asia? ;■ 




Secord: . No, sir., I don't. .I've 
never seen any evidence of that . • ’ 


' y- :- Vv-V. 


Sen. McCain: Do you believe that it. 
would have been possible , Without the 
• knowledge of a number of military . 
officers and enlisted people such as 
yourself who were in. some way in the 
loop? ; ; •... 




Secord: No. There are so many 
people in that loop that it would hot 
havebean. possible ,-inmy- opinion.-- — 


Conspiracy 

Perroota 

08/12/92 

Sen. McCain: In order for a cover-up 
to be successful as has been alleged, 
it would have taken the active 
participation of hundreds if not 
thousands of -military ••personnel?; 




*erroots: Yes, sir. 


Conspiracy 

Perroots 

12/01/92 

...most emphatically, Mr. Chairman, 
the allegation of a cover* up or a 
conspiracy, tie] the most serious i 

invalid, criticism, 


Conspiracy f; 

Siavarts 

08/25/92- 

;'i : . ■' V;'. ■ 

>..a great many dedicated people. .. - 
worked 6n ; this subject for many 
years, and we are well aware that the 
passage of time has not healed the 
wounds or brought comfort to the 
families whose hopes have been 
repeatedly raised and dashed. 
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vessey 

Oj5/25/92_ 



Cooperation 


Armitage 

08/12/92 


Sen. McCains Have you ever seen any 
evidence - of ;any- conspiracy- or-cover*— 
VP? 

’Yeseey r . No; sir/ !• have. not. . 

Sen. McCain: Did. you when you were 
in. your posit ion. as chairman. of the . . 
Joint Chiefs ;o£ Staffs 

vessey: No, sir. 

Sen. McCain: . Or at any other tine in 
your military career? 

Vessey: ' No, : sir,.' 


Sen. McCain: in order for there to 
be.a- conspiracy- or a cover-up of- this- 
issue; do. you agree with me that it 
would have required the. active 
participation of hundreds of members 
•Of* the military? 

vesseysr TeSr sir. | -Ani:l^thiait' , :that' ,: s : r 
ah: imp r obable sort of thing. American 
soldiers; sailors, airmen and Marines 


t r U.) - mA 5 n iH ■ ”1 


keep military secrets long enough to 
get the operation going along Without 
the enoy knowing what's going cm: 
Evan at the time when we were at low 
ebbv wc still had IffQ-and-spme-odd: .'‘r: 
people involved,: and those rotated! 
Many of them rotated every two or 
three years. So I'd say the prospect 
or probability of a conspiracy being 
kept without it being blown wide open 
is almost sezo. 


Just to sunup clearly, the 
governments of Vietnam, Laos , and 
what passes for a government in 
Cambodia; have to open up and give 
full and complete access to Americans 
upon request, with no waiting 
periods, et cetera, before We can 
begin to put it at rest. 











Cooperation 



Bell 

11/06/91 


Bell 

.11/06/91 


!chehey r 77 

\ 11/05/91 


Cooperation 



Bell : . think the Vietnamese right 
J^Jt.Pday_are_j.us.t^a$^far_.along,ini‘._:7 
this issue as they choose to be, 

Chairman Kerry:, Does that mean they 
could choose to be further along? 

Bell: ves, sir. • - 7 •. 


to resolve these cases , as veil as 
the live- sighting reports, we need to 
meet with cadre who were involved in 7 
the detention of American POWs and 
also to have access to Vietnam's 
wartime historical archives. He have 
had access to some records and . 
witnesses' testimony, vhich has ‘ -''o 
matched that obtained from witnesses 

no: longer^under^Vietnamese ..control 

This is a good sign, but it is 
readily apparent to me, sy fellow 
investigators, and our intelligence 
analysts that the Vietnamese can do 
more. 77* :V. ■•■■■■' &.•: 


Vietnamese cooperation on these joint 
investigations has improved, but 
despite thes e improvements , we are 
still hot satisfied with Vietnam's 
performance., i, Too often, our office 
finds that public pronouncements of 
increased cooperation by Hanoi: do not : 
produce satisfactory arrangements on 7 
the ground. . Bromises to cooperate on . : 
live sightings, improved helicppter 
transportation, and complete access : 
to historical records remain only 
partially fulfilled. . . if we ever 
hope to achieve the fullest possible 
accounting in a reasonable period of 
time, Vietnamese unilateral efforts, 
as well as. their participation in 
joint activities, will 'have to 
dramatically inprove. 


ii>When I left, our estimate was that 
the Vietnamese could account for 
hundreds of cases easily. ■ 
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Cooperation. 

Childress: 

12/01/92 

Chairman Kerry: . I think on . the enemy’ 
proselytizing materials , we do hot 
-have-evidence^; that“that”actualiy^ — 
still exists, we know they had it. 
but we do not know it exists today. 

IS' tha.t ; not ‘ accurate? : v 

Mr. Childress: The original stories 
Hanoi said was that they had no "r 
records at all. they were eaten with 
termites, they were .the rest, itow, 
as I said in my original testimony 
before this . ccmittee, Vietnamese 
dialogue with you is not evil, but 
it* b certainly not in the western ' 
sense. 

Chairman Kerry: Oh, absolutely. : V 

.1 ’• . V. 


'Cooperation--^^ 



cniioress ~ 
08/12/92 

T. .Now, when~rsay'resolve^^ . T 

hundreds of cases, X mean either you 
either have a live prisoner, remains, <• 
or an explanation why neither is 
possible through archival research or 
:the, rest.;,. Ahd in those .ca teaories '—i 



there are many hundreds of cases nhey 
can resolve for us; 

Cooperation : 

Childress v ’ 
12/01/92 

Chairman Kerry: Let me. say, to you 
that there is no naivete oh the part 
of the committee about .this process 
and ite, past,;. you; know. 

Childress: Right. And we've had ^ 
many denials. 

Chairman, Kerry: Information has been 
withheld.. We have not always been 
told the truth. We understand that 
and we go into that with open eyes... 
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Cooperation 

CbildreBs 

12/01/92.. 

Chairman Kerry: Imagine that whan 
.the..ministry,_of f oreign.::af f air s • in-,. 



Vietnam says, oh, yes/ we are going 
to get this styff and we want to be 
helpful, but you have a lot' of gnomes 
within • the ministry of defense who 
only remember fighting us and are 
still, fighting us and do. not. want .to ; 
change, .'that those documents are not 
forthcoming,' There are difficulties 

in that' process also/X am sure you 

will agree. . . • 

Childress: r absolutely acknowledge 
those and ! think we’re on the right . 
track in. this sense, that the , 
Vietnamese agreed that they would 
pursue unilateral efforts . Most of 
the-progres s^we ’ ve~had J in"tenas" of 
resolving cases have not come from 
joint efforts/ have come from 
unilateral . Vietnamese decisions. And 
to. the extent the Vietnamese mean 
this and we should encourage it i we 





should 'alio be prepared to underwrite . . 
it; if needed-. ■■H-v-* - 









Christmas: , In' the area of archival ' 
_reeearc,h_ahdJh^^ 

provided; 'there, is ,an area where we 
need help,,; where they can, in fact/ 
provide a-; great deal more . Our 
; investigators as* they go .out' ^ 

Sen . McCain : ; . What do.you , speculate 
is the reason they have hot been more 
cooperative, in that area? 

Christmas': Sir; ;•! • think' it is a : ■ 
matter, as Gen. Vessey, I thought, 
pointed out very well? you may, at 
the central government level say, 
this is what we are. going to do. But 
when it comes down to "action, at the 
district or province level, that may 
not-* -"i t -gets "the~slows • 4 whether“ 
or not that it is going to take 
place...,;’:- V." ' .'.v! >'• i ; - ; 

. ' The other, one where we have 

difficulty is the trilateral 
agreements or trilatez'al talks and 
cxois-bord^ That"is~at ‘ 

a standstill right now, Senator, and 
it’s at a standstill for a number of 
reasons, both: the Lao and the 
Cambodians have been very reluctant 
; to trilateral talks . The Vietnamese . 
based on the committee getting put . 
there said , yes ; you can go from 
Vietnam; into Labs because, in some 
places, that -is the only way you can 
get into where crash sites would have 
been. The Lao have disagreed with 
that and, have said, no, we will not . . 
allow that'. ■’ 

They have also disagreed with 
trilateral- /talks . • ' 

So I think the point is, we are 
making measured progress. Can we 
make more? Sure we can. I think in . 
Vietnam that progress will continue 
if we continue to accelerate our 
operations continue to keep our 
folks in country face to face with, 
the Vietnamese,... 







Cooperation,^ 'Ll 

jChristmas. 



06/25/92 

missing: the current location of 
the person oar his remains. This is 
why we need Vietnam, Laos, and 

Cambodia to share whatever records 
they possess on American prisoners 
and v the missing, and make available 
for interview former members of their 
•military units. • 

Cooperation * 

Christinas 

12/04/92 

;7 ' : 

Chairman Kerry: So I take it, it is 
your judgment that we are moving down 
..the road. . . -v ‘ \ 

Christmas: It's certainly my 
judgment, sir* If you remember, we 
talked before about the agreements 


■r^'^V-irr 

then Assistant Secretary Solomon -* 

•five agreement's: C expanded.: 
operations, live sighting mechanism, 
archival research,; and so forth. Of . 
at least three of. those, we have had 
-substantial movement' and substantial 7 r 
progress from the February ; of this 
year when those agreements were made . 

So there has been progress, and what 
we need to do, as the Admiral has 
said, is just keep pressing. 

Cooperation 

Christinas 
-ll/OS/91 . • 

The Pacific Cocsnand, in conjunction 

With the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the department of- Defense, has moved': r 
quickly to capitalize on the 
favorable climate of cooperation in 
Vietnam. We plan to execute a. 
comprehensive casualty resolution 
campaign on a scale which the 

Department of Defense has wanted to 
carry out since the signing of- the 

Paris Accords in 1973, but could not 
because of Vietnam's intransigence. 

Cooperation . : 

Clapper 

12/01/92 
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Cooperation s 

Dastatte 

12/04/92 

Chairman Xerry: Are we on the road 
to’ resolving this? „ 



DeStattei Yes, sir. I'm quite 
•confident.' ' : As I said earlier, I 
think we're getting the kind of 
cooperation I think that., Vietnam’s 
top leaders have made the decision to : 
try to solve this issue. I think 
they issued the instruction . to their 
bureaucracy to do so, and,: I believe 
that at the working level, where we 
are, at least the people that I’ve 
been working with, I believe we're 
getting the kind of cooperation, 
we’re getting good cooperation^ . 

I do, however, believe that there's 
some distance Jio go,_and I think that 

' ; ■■ : V'^'- ; 'v 


it there's an obstacle, tbit obstacle 
is at, the aid-level. And I believe 
that Vietnam' s leaders can solve that . 
problem. I think that's the proper 
solution. .'V. 




Ford ' 
12/04/92 

; , , . the fact is that in many cases 
it's clear that the Vietnamese don't 
always know what they have there and • 
that they’ve got a lot of valuable 
information. We know it's valuable, 
but it wasn’t necessarily valuable to 
them or they weren’t quite sure what 

j. 

Allowing us access into that is 
extremely! important; . . We are just 
now getting into these archives and 
all of us are wanting to sove forward 
as rapidly as we can. 

Cooperation 

•Ford ■ 

12/01/92 

I frankly, in looking at that period, 

I think that I give the most credit 
to the Vietnamese. I think they 
sought us out. , 
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Cooperation 


Pori. 

12 / 01/92 


Cooperation 


Gadoury 

11 / 06/91 



Grassley 

11 / 06/91 


Griffiths 

12 / 01/92 


would argiie.that the reason tha t 

— lir*- ^^^AxSfe^layejion^ 

=; 5?“ of boin « *»» 

Jim with the -Vietnamese.. And: when 
they produce results , we have 

delivered, state has delivered/ 

Defense has delivered, NSlC has 
‘ • delivered. Ne have ho history that 
if ** $iye something to the / • 

, Vietnamese for nothing; that we get 
^ Xeeiprocal benefit from it >; - - ■ 

Progress has, up to this point; 

4f*»PPointing in 
L Despite Vietnamese 

Claims of total freedom of travel to 

pursue first-hand live sightings, : 

both captive and living free, our 
investigator has not yet been 

" WSUST] 

outside Hanoi to complete his i 

_ investigations. ' ■; ••• •/ •••, ' . 


...I think they I the Vietnamese 

n»S d h?ii«!5 1 ' Cep f *** K»t bold 
past history against them at all if 
there was a dramatic change of ' 
practice on the part of the 
Vietnamese Government for total 
cooperation along the lines of our I 
JJJJ 1 ? could go any place that they 1 

cdm 

with an American there who they 
previously said was not there, that 
ve^would not look at it as an 
opportunity for punitive action 
against the Vietnamese Government, 
but that we would look at it as an 
opportunity for a further opening of 
relations and normalization of 
relations. • 


J^te difficult in earlier •> V 
yjars. and if evolve and got sbre 
effective and the priority bagan to 
be ^understood in the . far reaches 6f : 
the government. : But it was not ■ 
really an easy process, especially 
i^an you were building = 












«S f £i? d v of ^ great, Rouble- team 
**ere k* twe ®a General Vessey, 

- tte ? r^-yotir- ef fortsr-But H the~ 

Sffftgfe Hi**** ** point in’ ; 

sr^iSS 1 ® " a 016 aeci8ion8 

T sat with the General Secretary of 

Jt&eifrtrt "** *** fim Waited 
Statas. citizen to meet with the 

leading official of Vietnam -- and it 
y ? ar 4114 * ago - ' 
T 8t point he turns to me, and 
^ tell you I was stunned 
and the people with me were stunned, 
because he could not understand in 
A?* 1 ; ^t : this issue meant, why it 
1188 .*5*?U or ii V® were serious. 

jenator, i do not understand this; 

2SJ <^ 8 iSS?°l iatlasr Jlaav 
Carter in 1978 for normalization, . ' 

nobody raised this issue with us. 

tte r tSSle.”sd he hid no 
sense that this was anything but an 
American trick in the 19B0shnd., ' 90 s 
to sort of find a different way to 
prosecute the war against VieSam? 

So I went through this long v 

SSwSS 1011 -j® JM* ■«* whaf happened 
• &® problems of -Jinny Carter's - 

§«!i? # ? ey T ana =taS3«§to&i 

«na the sente of lack 
or power in the country, and alone 
caae Ronald Reagan and^he™de f Sis a 
bij i.s"e, to his credit, and raised* 
the consciousness, and then stories 
40(5 books appeared and Sly 
•..cult,. -and off we * 
went, ^ and it entered the Anerican 
conaciousheas and body politic. . . 

» whole lot of 

and^ti?L*?2 *®>t then information 
JSfliSIflt!!!? ® sen * e o ^ the 

So finally they say; H ev. you know; 1 I 









Needham 
12/04/92 . 


Perrooti 

08/12/92 


Chairman, Kerry: General; can you 
speak,, now to, the issue of the level 
''of^cooperatioh^that :ybu receive?*"’' 
Where are we? what kind of judgment , 
can the 1 committee make; based on your 
experience how/ over -this year, in 
Vietnam? : ■ 

Needham: "Sir; in "atf Opinion, ' ^ 
last year the cooperation in Vietnam 
has been steadily improving since ! 
assumed my position in January. 
Recently. . . there have been some 
dramatic improvements . 

I think the Vietnamese could still do 
more, but right now we see 
cooperation getting better and better 
.«very^day_at-the central-level - in— - 
the field level, cooperation is 
mixed. . ; in the provinces, it's 
mixed.'- 

Chairman Kerry: V* .*ou have provinces 
in-Vietnam that- were very heavily 
boobed, ; and their; support to the 
Onited States is less than others, ./ 


Sir, 1 think it is going to produce 
results, x think we're starting to 

see a little bit in Hanoi, i. think 
it 1 *, too early to tell exactly how 
much we're going to, get, but I 
believe; we're off to a positive start 7 . 
end I'm hoping that we can •• by the 
information requests that Hr. 

Oestatte has given them, that we can 
lead this archival research program at . 
little bit more to the way We want to 
gOr which is looking at supporting ) 
t^a^work plan and supporting cases 
that we want to get answers to rather 
than just getting information for the 
sake of getting information. 


Vietnam can easily account for 
hu ndreds of Americans that have not 
yet exercised their requisite will to 
do so. 






.'Cooperation : . ' " 

Quinn 

12/01/92. : . 

Mr. Chairman/ the vastly improved 
level of cooperation is .a' clear ... 



Indication that /our policy of both 
sides taking- a series of commensurate 
steps is -working. ' . 

Cooperation 

Schweitzer., 

12/04/92 

Following years of distrust among 
many of the parties trying. to resolve, 
this -MIA , issue , there have however 
how been hew approaches which have . 
taken place in. Hanoi over the , past, 
few weeks and cooperation, has reached 
a new level. ' But there still appear., 
to me to be three basic questions 
which have remained unanswered up to 
this point. 

The first question concerns just how 
much information we can hope to learn 



about the Americans still unaccounted 
for, in Vietnam. 

The second remaining question 
involves the gourde of this 
information.- ...The— third 



concerns, it has taken 19 years for 
the U.S. and Vietnam to "come to : this 
starting point in. addressing these 
questions. ;}!■■■' - • 


v". \. 


\ 
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Cooperation 

Schweitzer 

12/04/92 

Well, .the central government, his made 
■it clear to me that the key element 
in getting that material brought' to ' 



.Hanoi is inHJ.S; hands, not in their • 
hands.' They 

had •• the leadership of Vietnam 
cannot simply order '70 million , 
Vietnamese, citizens to bring, this 
jwterial. tp Hanoi,* L . J 

it has: to be. something that the 
Vietnamese, the common Vietnamese 
citizen, feels in his heart he wants 
to do for - America . if he has ' a. . 
souvenir, war. memorabilia, something 
that he picked up from a crash or' a 
war site 1 in the highlands in »67 or 
from a crash. up; in the mountains ' 
someplace, say a piece of an airplane 

th>h no > e nn-as.^a^W< J D , l j 



-kiiuu-uc S - UEJtSU~;UoXiig~aD 'A SXQc OI MB 

house or a little package of things 
he picked up somehow, maybe the man 
who picked it up is even dead and his 
children have it and have no idea 
what it,. is even. 



But they’re not going to make - - the 
common person of Vietnam just, isn’t 
going to come forward with all that' 
mountain of information unless they 
really have the feeling in the heart 
that they want to do this for 

America, it: can’t be dictated from 
on high that you will bring forwatd 
everything that you possess on 

America, it just won't happen that 
way. 
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Cooperation ’ Schweitzer , Schweitzer: ...with the steps that 

12/04/92 have been taken so far, especially . ■ 
~~ — ~- :r — -the-lasf“orie-*involving~ATM;r peopl e r ~ 
.'■• are coming forward with.*.morev 

materials • than they've ever come 
forward with before. ' 1 brought two . 

■ examples with me. V>. 

: Chairman: Kerry r.-: Yousef -a ; -- ;r : 

. , significant shift now. suddenly in the 

.production of ■ some of . these; 

. ftoqiments? 

.Schweitzer: .1 certainly do. ' And the 
' V more steps the united States takes ; to 

• ease the hardships on Vietnam, the. . 
more warmth the cannon Vietnamese . 

... citizexis .iirili: feel "towards'- us v 'and 
: %fill come, forward with materials.^ 

Cooperation Sheets Mr. Sheets: I'd like to underscore. 

06/25/92 There* s something that Senator Smith 
. .and. 'Senator Kerry, '.you could both,.:! 
think, help us with, i recognize 

.ywin.:.probably*.be.maJtii^:,'ai»th« 

trip to Southeast Asia before your 

• committee cocpletes its work. If -you" 
do, or if another' ..opportunity ' : 
presents .itself. wish ‘you would 
underscore to both the La’os.- : - 
Government, and .the Vietnamese 
Government the , need for unfettered 
access on- conducting live sighting 

: investigations r ^Basically, -not:;-' vv-' 
frustrating our officers when they’re 
out there in the field trying to 
facilitate the process. We're making 
progress, it's getting better, but , 

; it's got to get a lot better before , 
I'm going to be happy. And if 
there's anything this committee could 
do to underscore with those two 
— •' • : governments. ■■■■» 

Cooperation Sheridan ...To my way of thinking, the answers 
12/02/92 aire in Hanoi and in Vientiane and in 
Cambodia, and it could be; over with 
in a very short period of time if . 
those governments would be . 
forthcoming with the information that 
they have. : ' ' ■; •• ' • 
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I' cooperation 


Vessey However, when we look at the issue of 

12/04/92 Vietnamese. cooperation, it would be a 
— : — -mistake- to~*forget- the- progress-in—-™ 
reuaiting several hundred thousand 
separated Vietnamese family members, 
getting over 60,000 Amerasian . . 
children and family members out of 
* Vietnam and getting the former South 
: Vietnamese officers and Government 
officials out of the re-education 
: j /.camps and getting. 'them and their " . 
families : out of Vietnam if they . 
wanted to go; .-y- 
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Coqperation . 

Vessey 
06/25/92 . 

My. first instructions came from 
President Haaga® in 1987 i President 



bring acre focus to: this issue. 
Negotiations had been underway, for 
about four years and they stalled in 
** ® 6 * and i was asked 
wtake bn the job in early 1987. 

1 was instructed by the President to 
conduct negotiations with the 

Vietnamese Government to attemt to 
get cooperation on a number of 
humanitarian issues, and the 
specifics goals were as follows* 

The first goal, and; the nunfcer one 

WB to get the cooperation 
required to achieve the fullest 

> /■ ■ ■■ . . . 


possible accounting for all Americans 
aissing from the war in Vietnam. 

Within that goal of fullest possible 
accounting, as the first priority. 

tp_go_ af t er.the bus ines iV of r - - r 



whether , or not live American 
prisoners were continuing to . be held 
by the Vietnamese Government. And if 
)**JJ Wye Americans either in 

captivity or iiving freely, to seek . 
their iamediate return. 

Then the third point was to get V 

Vietnamese cooperation and an •■•--■■•r' 
expanded effort in the return of 

remains that had already been 

recovered, and in searching for and 

recovering and return those remains 

which had not yet been recovered. 
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vessey 

06/25/92 


Declassifies tio Gr&ssley 1 
n 06/24/92 


peclassificatio Kerrey 

■ 09/21/92 ' 


in the area Jof C POW/MIA , a lot of work 
has been done but the resolution of 

-individual cases-has~been"slw"anT^ : ' 

plodding,.. We've had some 
preliminary talks trying to get' . ' " 
investigations underway for cases of 
individuals lost, in the border areas 
of . Cambodia and Laos, : that were then: 
under the control of Vietnamese "• 
in 1988 we agreed to joint 
field . investigations in Vietnam with 
American and Vietnamese: investigators 
participating, we are entering now 
into, our 18th set of joint field 
investigations. • 


Until these documents become 
declassified and tell the story 

themselves without the debunkers, 

"" wi thout" thfl 'coxispiratbrts^ and the V 
spin doctors,/ it is incumbent upon • 
us, those of us on this conmittee 
and, of course, the media as well, ‘to 
counter the misrepresentations: that 
- there is no evidence. •; v :: ■ 


,. .As said, it does hot surprise me 
that the north Vietnamese would 

either lie to their people and: to us, 
or withhold information from their 
people or f ria- ; ui; 

But it seems to me that it is 
reascmable for me to conclude ^ that-i •: 

- should have a -higher standard for our 
own government. And thus, the 
release of the information, redacted 
Mid carefully examined -- the 
decision by President Bush to release I 
that information, pressured by this 
conmittee to do so, I think has 
performed a very valuable service 
even though we may never get, as 2 
said, to the bottom of it, ..I must 
say that had that information been 
provided in 1973 - - had we just said 
to the American people, here are the 
facts, here is what we know and what 
we do apt know, i think the outcome 
also would have been much different " 
over the next 19 years. 
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Deserters 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Deserters are excluded from the 
official DoD Southeast Asia .casualty ■ 
files/ V. ; : ... 

Deserters 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

Chairman Kerry: Mr. Trowbridge, are 
you saying that the Defense 

Intelligence Agency carries only 15 
people as deserters in country? 

Trowbridge: Based on what we have 
been able , to obtain : from the 
services, that is correct, sir. 

Chairman Kerry: can you tell me why, 
then, this conmdttee got a list from 
the Defense Department, the National 
Archives, which we were about to 
submit to the .FBI of 1,284 deserter 
names last known with their units in 
Vietnam? !■ ■' 


+: ; - ■ ; . 

Trowbridge: Sir, I cannot answer 
that. As X said, we had an analyst 
that went through the records 
ourselves in 1988. Again, if "you; / 
have got a-list - you know, J I- do-notr- 
know where these lists come and what 
the criteria was to make: these lists . . 

Chairman Kerry: Does that, not say 
something to you? You are supposed 
to be analyzing live sighting 
reports. You have got a potential 
base of some 1,200 people -who 
supposedly deserted in country;-. i-~am 
not suggesting l this coomittee, 
incidentally, is not focusing on 
deserters. This coomittee is focused 
on POW's, military people who had 
been taken prisoner. But obviously 
there is a possibility that someone 
who is a deserter could be the . source 
of a live sighting report. .■ 

Trowbridge: That is absolutely 
correct. ■ ; 


moon 6 
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Deserters 

Vessey 

11/05/91 

It is . any understanding that none were ‘ 
classified ; as deserters. Now, there 



-is-soine-‘evidehce*-in“Soine'‘:veiy:''few': H * 
cases that some might have been there ; 
under their own free will; Later, on 
there was some evidence that came up,' . 
but the evidence is. pretty scanty.. ; 

I would not want to acoise any of 
these guys of being: deserters. .*. • 
there is just not evidence to do 
that.;' 

DIA Clusters • 

Brooks 

■12/01/92 

Sen. McCain: . . . .General Perroots has 
previously testified that, they did, 
end have used, this so-called cluster 
theory in part . of their analysis on. . 
many occasions . Are you aware of 
that, Admiral? 



Brooks: ; No, I was not avateT ~ “■ ” 
Senator-:-., v 

DIA Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

I was disappointed with the lack of 
rigor in the analytic process, r was 
disappointed, for example, with the 



way - in which files "were lc6pt , v i ; Was : ; 

disappointed with tie lack of 

disciplined analytic techniques which 

Z would anticipate to be used in any 
analytic process . •• ->V.,. 

DIA - Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

Senator,:..'!, would consent that when I - 
first arrived there I was there 
for a period of almost four months*' 
from June of!9 85 until September of 
1985, perhaps, the beginning of 

October of 1985 •• X was surprised to 
see bow few people were dedicated to 
analysis of the POW/MIA issue... 

DIA -■ Critics 1 ,’. 

Brooks . 
12/01/92 

There was not adequate management of 
the analytic process to assure that 
the mindset to debunk did not color 
potentially valid reports as well as 
those which, were apparently invalid. 
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DIA"- 'Critics'. . 

Brooks 
.12/01/92 . 

...a certain degree of. cynicism/' t "V. 
think, , crept into our intelligence 



We had been confronted with so ''many • 
reports that were either deliberate* . 
fabrications or were, grossly 
inaccurate that 1 think the' analyst 
becomes cynical.. Z there also is a 
category of people at-work-^--:— / 

surrounding the POW/MIA issue which I 
will categorize, as' professional 
predators. . ■ • 

DIA * Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 : 

Bureaucratic ineptitude certainly . 
characterized the situation in 1985. 

DIA Critics ■ 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

• . yes , indeed; there were Cases that 

. I thought should have been reopened 
and should have been looked into in 
much ..more-depth. — V 

DIA - Critics 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

I think probably the desire to 
believe that we had accounted for the 
POWs perhaps accounted for some of 
the attitude. Also; of course, the 
fact that the- returned PQWs did-in----- 



fact state that all of the POWs known 
to be in captivity tp them, to them \ 
known to be in the official prison 
system, were accounted for perhaps 
led to the mindset that this was not 
as important a problem as it should :■ 
have been... v. ( ' ..■;■/ 

The case files had -not-beinvr^-"-.- , r,: ' 
maintained properly, leads had not 
been followed up, the noxmal things 
that you would. . .do in trying to 
maintain continuity; on. a problem had 
not been done during that period 1973 
to 1983. ' 

DIA. 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

My own experience with the analysts . 
is that they were a Very dedicated: 
and very frustrated lot. There were 
too few of them.. . your observation 
about paucity of assets is accurate.. 
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BIA - Critics 

Cbildrest 
12/01/92 ; 

By the time the Tighe Report had come 
out# the Vietnamese had released the . 



nuM>er-ot‘':reioains"'in 1985 
than at . any time since the end of the 
war# and, i think it was 26 at the , 
time. They had also agreed that they 
wanted to work with us on a 2 -year 
plan to try to resolve these major 
core issues of the POW/MtA issue . :,i 
within, a 2- year plan. And we Were ■■ 
been, negotiating and had Several • 
high-level trips. 

The Tighe Report popped in the middle 
of this, and they were obviously not 
up to date on negotiations, but that 
wasn't why they were there anyway, it 
was i ,to look to DIA.; So they were 
filling this document, up with 



presumptions’ that x felt were years 
old that they had brought to the 
table. And I went over and briefed 
them on policy and, you know, our 10V 
point plan and the rest, on one 
occasion,., butthat^wasjus ttogive-- 

them background. So I felt that they 
• - you taiow, : they were good people 
and well cccmitted and had their : 
experience, but I wanted them to stay 
with the knitting that they were 
hired for. 
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Chairman Kerry: What you Said in 
your letter, and let me qtiote you: 
■There^re; s evaral £ latua truths in- . 
it, many distortions and 
inaccuracies, as abundance of 
speculation with no basis in fact, an 
obvious lack of understanding of the 
overall issue and judgments or 
perceptions of, i the Vietnamese mystery 
combined with popular mythology. • ; 

Did all of those criticisms get 
addressed? •; --yr— ^ 7: . r?~ 

Childress: Well, l was not in a 
position to -v I wasn’t on the 
report. I was giving my impressions 
to General Perroots. , 

Ctoirman Kerry: 1 understand. But 
whenthefinalreport-came'out/did:''^ ■ 
you hold those same conclusions about 
the. report ? :; .^. 7 ./. 

Childress: iiolt as strongly, but X 
Still saw s eme popular mythology in 


Chairman Kerry: . Mr. Childress, you 
made some criticisms of the Tighe 
Report which were really very 
strong.:..;;'-.- ‘ 

Childress : This wab a first draft 
that they bad done and it was lull of 
policy things,; not intelligence . - 
things . So General Perroots sent it 
oyer to me and . said take a look at 
this* they're making policy 
recccmendations. I was, needless to 
say, from reading that outraged that 
they were into policy things. And I 
alio took the opportunity to make 
vhat I felt was the case that if 
you’re going to talk about live 
prisoners, we*re talking about last 
known alive, that's where I had put 
ny focus. And a look of 16 or 18 
reports 7 or 32 case files cbuld hot 
lead to those kinds of conclusions ” 
that X, felt that they were heading 
towards. - • ■ • ■■ ; -7 . ■" . 




DIA >.•' 'V 

'Clapper'. 

12/01/92. 

Z haye to say one other thing. 

Senator Kerry, in all due respects 

We talked about who. hasTbeeh 
responsible for this over the years. . 
The congress, in. all fairness, bears 
a certain amount of responsibility 
for this. Every year we, in 
intelligence, and the director of DIA 
as the manager Of the General Defense 
Intelligence. Program, gets very . 
specific and very intrusive guidance 
from the Congress on what . 
authorizations we will have and for v 
.what purpose.. >••$*/ • 

DlX : . Critics 

Clapper 
12/01/92 . 

.•••the criticisms arise from the 
simple and abundant frustration at 
our inability to .resolve the ultimate 
fate of the POH/KlAs . And the reason 
is, and again. Golbnel Schlatter ; . 
alluded to it, is that because 
intelligence, given its inherent . 
limitations, simply on its own cannot 
resolve these issues. 

•p.XA:*;r^Hf , r^ r 

c1bppm;”t 

oe/04/92 

> 1 * 

concerned about accounting for the 
missing and will ensure that DIA ■ s 
efforts to achieve the fullest 
possible accounting will not waiver 
during my tenure as . 
director. . .POW/MIA intelligence 
investigations ,. collection, and 
analysis comprise ode of DIA! s : , ’ , ; . , . ; 
highest priori ties V... 

DIA * Critics 

Gaines : ■ • 

12/01/92. 

The DIA analysts had no buffer, 
between themselves and anybody else. 

In other words , . they had no buffer 
between themselvds and; makers of 
Congress. There is no buffer between 
themselves and Outside interests. . ; 
unofficial but powerful members, 
personnel such as Ann Mills 

Griffiths.,, had direct access, in 
fact, had direct access not only to 
files and intelligence information, 
but was allowed to: task the analysts 
on her behest. ■ 
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DIA - Critics 

Gaines' 

12/01/92 

They wore beset by so many outside 
tasks and so many outside similar- • 



dissimilar;* influences, that”* they were 
constantly running from one crisis to 
another/ and they did not have time 
to. do the kind of ’ hard, pick and 
spade work such as something like . 
this , studies bn, say, the prison 
system.'; 

DIA ( : 

Grassley 
10/1S/92 • ' 

Let me {conclude, Mr. Chairman, by - 
stating that this, issue is too 
important for us to rely on DIA»s 
analysis exclusively for our 
judgment. . This may be the only : 
evidence, that we find that possibly 
points to specific men. He need an 
independent assessment, not just a 

DIA assessment. Five -different 



reports have raised the issue of 

DIA's mind set to debunk. The public 
is skeptical of DlA’s continued ; 
debunking of evidence. No matter 
what DIA says , we need ah independent 

IVI luafci nn Jm m .wpl i 



These photos -may,' in fact; show : 
shadows . But, I want an independent 
analysis to tell me that, hot just 

DIA. - 

DIA - Critics v 

Hargis 

12/01/92 

The conclusion or finding, DIA did 
release names and addresses of 
witnesses under the Freedom of L 
Informatibn . Act, ; but: the information 
released was mostly e coopilation of 
documents which originated outside 

DIA. Not one of the names or 
addresses released was of a person 
who had had direct contact with DIA / 
or had requested confidentiality; 
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DIX'-" 'Critics J : 

Hargis . 
12/01/92 

The Office of the Inspector General# 
DU, conducted an investigation in • 
the Office of the Prisoners of 



war /Missing in Action, PW/HIA 

Division in the Directorate of 
Collection Management, between 20 
November 1984 and 2 February 1985, .at 
the direction of General .Williams, 
who was the Director of DIA at that 

The next conclusion? .these . 
allegations of mistreatment were 
judged to be responses from 
individuals who had attempted to use 
the pw/mIa issue for their own 
purposes. . . . -’.V ; V :.V. 

There was no indication that DIA; 
-interviewers -used any -procedures-that- 
intentionally downgraded# humiliated# 
embarrassed or abused the witness; 

There was no evidence to suggest, that 
any truly knowledgeable witness could 
be discouraged br DU "methods tor 
making inf ormation known . . : 

DIA - critics 

Hargis 

12/01/92 

Next conclusion; there can be no 
improvement to the worsening 
situation until the policy and public 
relations interface is inserted “. 

between the DU and the rest of the 
■world .y' 

■ 

Hugiii 

13/01/92 

We had one other f inding„and one . 
other recommendation. There was 
evidence that DXA had been and 
continued to be manipulated on the 
PW/MIA issue by entities outside the : 
0.S. Government. • : r 
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DIA Critics Hrdlicka 
12/03/92 



Kerry: 

06/25/92 


DIA - Critics Knecht 
12/01/92 


DIA - Critics . Knecht 
12/01/92 


DIA - Critics , Knecht 
v : 12/01/92 


: • , I would add that if you want to 

talk about fraud I would call the DIA 
_ -6he*of_the-biggest^perpetrators.~'l— - 
have spent 2 years ttying to get 
answers out of those people on 
specifics . I had a meeting in July 
with Mr. Sheets and Mr. Gray and they 
were going, to get; right back to me. 
Well: I:. sit. here ..today, and they have 
not gotten right back to me;.. 

X .file a Preedbrn of information j 
reports that I have don't even come 
through on the Freedom of 
Information. Now. you want . to call 
fraud, I call that fraud, and I. feel 
like I've been the person that's had 
the fraud perpetrated on me.: i can 
appreciate these other scams, but I • 
have-tbtell you- that~if rbur — ^ 
Govemment : had done their job in the 
first place, I wouldn't be in the 
situation where I could be a victim 
or Carol Collins be a victim. 


“^;on January of ~ i9'747^ : ih?f 
significant personnel reductions were 
prpposed .to take place in the POW/MIA 
section of DIA. And literally, the 
personnel within that section had to 
go to bat to explain to superiors why 
they were Jufcortant to the resolution 
of the* accountability process. . 


In.: defense of theseniormanagetoent 
of \ DIA, I could not find any case • . 
where saaabody had said we need to do 
this to fix this and they said don't 
do that. •" 


Mindset to debunk: everybody's 
discussed it. I absolutely could not 
find anything on it ... I absolutely 
disagree with it. 


I agree with Colonel Peck where he 
criticized the fact that the special' 
office was being used for tasks that 
were not appropriate for an. 
intelligence activity. ' . 
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DIA - Critics- 

kneclit • . 
12/01/92 

1 an also saying that Colonel Peck:', 
basically recycled*.. .the Gaines ,. 


: S.'« 

us/ as. 'it . caere 'aaa**jDe^Q"no, 
intervening change . And then when 
pressed for the details of those 
criticisms that he made./ , I could not 
find any specifics to support them. ! 
When I looked at those specific 
criticisms which l-was-then- aware- of 
in the intervening period, then ! 
could' not find those. 

DIA - Clusters 

Maguire 

.08/04/9?, 

Senate investigators called Dak Chung 
a cluster because of six hearsay 
reports that recounted the ■ same 
stpry . , . But in depth analysis showed 
that all the reports were similar 
because one of the six sources had ; : 
told the same story to the other 



five. What we ate left with is not ’if 
cluster of six, but a duster of one. 
And that one source admitted lying 
about his original story, so now we 
have no cluster... so DIA. has 
concluded ■•that -Dak' chtenig' iy 'not'.fr'.' .V.'' 



cluster, but we could only, reach that 
conclusion by carefully reading and 
investigating each report. 

DIA - .dusters 

Maguire 

08/04/92 

...there were some areas where the 
reporting tends to be heavier and 
gives a; clustered appearance. - Some 
members of the Senate Committee staff 
believe .jtor 

of these areas prove that - * u.S. row 
.was held past Operation Homecoming. 

Our understanding is that Senate 
staffers used three criteria to reach 
.that' conclusion.' • ■' ■ ■ 

these three criteria are shown here. 
However, to reach these conclusions 
about clusters, other . types of 
intelligence were ignored and only a 
handful. of the oyer 1,500 source 
reports were used. 
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it was not with the process or the 

.procedure_oflMpping.Tep6rting_._,_That^ 

process is underway in. DXA# has' been 
underway in DiA, and is being used 
today in support of General vessey 
and his activities, so I certainly 
cannot let : the comment lie ; that it , is . 
not being .done . That is not true ■ 

I was asked to address circumstances 
• of: an ".early --19B5 internal Dia ~ 
examination of the analytic and 
collection tasking activities of : 

DIA*s P0W/m office; The 
examination was somewhat unusual in 
that it was an analyst's critique of 
other analysts »• activities y „ 







DIA -. Critics ' Nagy 

12/01/92 



»agy 

12/01/92 


I- have reviewed the study group's 
suanary; it ioMluded 
- ^;r-°ne : -^ e -i.eLQaiytic-effort^wasr 
of high quality; two, analyst - 
.retatUn-ifis likely to be a future ' 
problem unless the division's grade 
structure was increased?, three/ 

5 ° online ADP system 

inpr ? ved ' ind additional ' v 
terninais provided? four* the POW/mxa 
travel to both Hawaii 
anj Thailand : to meet and interact 
with counterpart analysts and 
collectors; five, a senior executive 
should be appointed to speak for the 
organization; six, the pow/miX 
analysts should receive greater 
recognition. 

The details- of ~ the rew 
other comments . -• . the suspicion tha t . 
the analytic activities of the 
division were diminished by the need 
to respond to numerous outside 

inordinate time was spent on a . 
somewhat legalistic approach to 
evidence and analysis that was 
probably necessary, given the 
inportance of and outside interest in 
the issue,., it was felt that if this 
were a normal intelligence activity, ; 
some of the cases that were being . 
held open could be closed. . ../the 
possibility that human intelligence 
in the field could be improved by 
adding additional collectors . . ; : 


In the wake of the end of the 
Vietnamese conflict, in. 1973 the. 
intelligence community underwent a 
very severe contraction, 35 to 40 
percent of the personnel , and this 
can be easily documented, were let 
go, moved out of the business ... The 
FOW/MIA analytic effort was certainly - 
caught up in that set. of reductions 
beginning in 1973. 






DIAr Critics 


Naw 


Chairman Xeny: The themes are ; 
repetitive„that.there^was-adiffusion_ 
of the mission, there was a lack of . 
management; lack of guidance, not a 
direction of effort, and so forth.. 

The politics that entered into it 
from outside influences, ; the v ; ••• 
analysis, itself LL\ 


Nagy: . It: is ny view that from 1973 
until the . issue ‘from’ an 
administration Vs standpoint was 
revived in the early 1980's, that for. 
all practical purposes you had three 
organizations struggling in the dark, 
without a great deal of policy 
support, that were working this issue 
for the Untied states Government. 
Those were the two that' were based- ih' 


Hawaii, the Joint Casualty Resolution 
Center in CILHI, and the office in 
du... 'vr-'.;: . 


Beginning in !983 . ..DU hag added 
personnel, to. the effort, expanded the 
effort of the office, expanded the/ ... 
operations, as you are well aware, in 
Southeast Asia that ware under DU's 
direct control.. . v 


DU - 


Perot 

08/11/92 


You need -ah organization Who goes in 
every morning and says,: here is a new^j 
shred of evidence . Let' s reaily_ look 
at “it objectively. Let's not try to 
debunk it. Let's hot discredit the ; 
person who brought it in. Let's not 
spend all of our energy discrediting 
the person who brought , it in. 


DU > Critics 


Perroots 

12/01/92 


Another criticism that I believe : 
invalid, at least during ay tenure, 
was that the DU only responded, to 
sanitized or selected queries...! 
member. coming under criticism from 
circles that 1 was paying too much 
attention to the Raabo faction. I 
can tell you that X responded . to any 
query that was deemed .appropriate^ ■ 
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DXA > Critics 

Perroot* • 
08/12/92 

ever Approached me to take on 
General Tiohe. , it was solely and 


' : • - ■ 

wvviAUBAveiy ny luCa*“IOr good ft 
nonorable reasons . . . now, as to what 
influence I had over [the Tighe 
Commission Report] conclusions and 
reccooenjations . . Weil, the answer, is 
absolutely none. 

DIA: - 'CritiC8 

Ptrroot* ' 
12/01/92 

Another valid criticism was the lack 
of adequate and follow up effort 
within the intelligence coasnuhity. 

The .National CoHectioh Priority : for : 
POW/HIA prior to 1985. ranged from- : 
Pf*9 r ity 7 tb priority 3. we raised 
it to priority 1. . . 

DIA - Critics 

Perroots 
12/01/92 ' 

Chairman Rerry: i ..there is just C‘ 
azopla evidence of occasions ; where the 
jGoyerMoent_ju*t over inu»Tf 



in kind of defensiveness or :■ 
inefficiency or something which 
has i think you would agree — 
significantly contributed to people's 
anger and frustration. , Is. that' ■ 

. waw e ‘ ■ ■ _ ■ » . ■ ■ _ 

•• : V •' •" .. •' 


CQIT®CLr ^ ^, 7 ; — 77 ; . . — 

Pcrfbots: Therein lies the problem. 

DIA - Critics 

Perroots 

08/12/92 

I, repeatedly asked General Tighe and 
the review group if they were getting 
the support they needed and never 
received anything but a positive 
answer. . . 

DIA -Critics 

Perroots • 1 
08/12/92 /. 

Never, never did bia dr ''any taik force 
aaober mention that; they had even a 
suspicion of any bugging of their, 
facility..; Also the statement by 

General Tighe that it was unanimous 
conclusion of all the task, force ? 
neobers that the. room was bugged is 
false. . .All of the contents 
implicitly accept the allegation that 
there was a bugging. Gentlemen, I. do 
not believe there was. There is no 
evidence there was. 
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DIA - Clusters Perroots 
12 / 01/92 


DIA Clusters . Perroots 
. 12 / 01/92 ■ 


President Reagan assumed, office with 
jLPA«ona.l > jsgnnU^^ 
the issue. V. the Administration was 
determined to pursue the issue as a 
matter*;, of '.'highest- . national , •? , , 
priority, .-. .prankly, ' a ©ess was 
inherited..,' V. 


In terms ofztliat-;Wg::evidwcextp'"’^i ■ 
support the existence of Americans 
being held agains t their will , i t ...is 
nonsense. You have to take each . 
report, factor . the credibility of 
that report, .determine what other \y 
reports you have. -. . That is a rather , 
simplistic approach to the analytical 
effort required to determine whether 
Americans are held against their will 
•in Southeas t;Xs ia - ;V ■ ■ 


Sen. McCain: General Perroots , let us ■ 
get back again to the famous cluster 
theory; Mow, this has been portrayed . 
by the staff r or some members of , 
;^^*taff_bf jdUsJjcoB^t^ 
some kind of earth-shaking brand new 
idea; something that no one ever .. 
thought of before. v;;Whht is your 
view of this cluster theory? Have 1 
you ever used it? What do you view 
the validity of it? ■ 


Perroots: Well, let me first say :. ! i; 
-that trend analyses, the clustering 
of reports is not only not new, but 
it has been done. I directly was 
involved as part of the preliminary 
for the Stony Beach operation. 

I said listen, I not only want to 
have a capability but I want to be 
able to move even on this basis of a 
lack of sufficient 1 evidence, but. if i 
say well, if we are going to do 
something, if we are going to put a 
team in, where would be the best 
place to put them in on the basis 
simply of where the most reports are, 
even if you assume that all of. them 
are true. So we clustered and we 
clustered and we clustered.. It was a 
continuing process . 










ttA Critics ,, 


DIA - Critics’ ; . Perroots: 

■ 12/01/92 


PIA '• Critics? Perroots 
12/01/92 


DIA~-- Critics— Perroots- 
•v 12/01/92 


dia • Critics . Perroots 
• 12/01/92 


DIA -Critics Perroots 
12/01/92 


Another valid .criticism# in my ' 
judgment , is that we not . always 
.adequatelylconducted,.timely^follow^up- 
of' reports . ■ 


I believe we implemented virtually. . 
all of : the 30 or more recommendations 
of? the Gaines Report and virtually 
all of ■ the recobsaendations of the , 

’ Tighe Report,' save for one,: as i 
recall, or perhaps two. . 


Another valid criticism that we 
ultimately fixed was the criticism; " 
that there was insufficient 
coordination. among the intelligence 
agencies to ensure an effective 
database and integrated collection 
and analysis, effort. . 


- Of -cours e , a~ ma j or~cr i t id snr tha t ; for 
the most part was invalid; from ny . 
view, was the alleged mindset to 
debunk. . ' . ■; v. V .? •, 

It is very easy for me to say that 
there w as ver y little to debunk.: 

There was no debunking. There inis no 
calculated effort to debunk. ' X took. . 
whatever steps possible; to make sure 
that there could be no debunking, as 
much as you can humanly possibly do 
that.. . We did that by establishing 
■review; boards 

to retrospect, kr. Chairnan, ildohft ■' 
believe there was any calculated 
effort to debunk. 


Another valid criticism: DIA was too 
involved in activities which 
detracted from its primary mission. . . 


A major valid criticism was that 
insufficient resources were being 
expended to adequately do the 
collecting, analysis, and follow up 
mission. . .now, this was especially 
true from *73 to '85... ■ 
















DIA ■; Critics ' 

Schlatter 

-12/01/92 

In; the case of the Tighe Report, we 
■ : in?)lemented-every-pnerOf-those-that— ^ 
we could implement..'. There were . 
certain of the Tighe recommendations 
that simply, really did not apply to - 
dia;'.v ;> 

i>IA Critics^ 

Schlatter . 
12/01/92 7 

>> . I : : dq bpt';heli.eye : 1 \the,.jininaset' to; 
debunk bcists,;'.. in tents of the 

Gaines Report, we adopted virtually 
every one of the recommenda tions . " 1 

DIA Critics 

Schlatter. , 
12/01/92 

I was tp .'.find, and it took me a year . ■ 
to wake up and realize . this, , that the 
answers, are. simply not that .simple. . 
and the answers were not that ' • 
available.... 


Schlatter 

Another problem I found was one of , 

wSSm 

12/01792 r 

cohf vis ion of management 7 and . analytic 1 
resources.' > M 

DlX - Critics , 

Schlatter 

12/01/92;... 

There are, two . criticisms that. X" ■ ;■ ■ 
consider particularly invalid. . . I 
came into, that office feeling that. 



humber one, what we had was 
essentially an intelligence analytic 
. problem. v. ;• . . v r:., «« 

.DIA 

Sheets' 

12/04/92 

...we at DIA recognize that the 
answers to the. haunting questions 
surrounding our unaccounted for men 
are to be found in Southeast Asia, 
we clearly understand that our duty 
as -intelligence 'officers is to “ , ' 

provide timely , support to those .' 

assigned the POW/MIA operational 
mission in Southeast Asia. V 

DIA 

Sbeetz 

12/04/92, 

.. . .DIA and the witire intelligence 
community, recently collaborated in 1 
the development of a collection 
posture statement and overall 
collection strategy for the POW/mia 
issue. This effort was a major 
undertaking which; we believe goes a 
long way toward ensuring that all 
appropriate capabilities of the U.S. 
intelligence system continue to be 
brought to bear. 
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Trowbridge 

.06/24/92—1 



DIA •/'Critics 


Trowbridge 

06/24/92 



CIA monitored and focused the : 1 
worldwide-POW/MlA- intelligence-- — — - 
efforts and expedited cocnunication . 
With the policy makers, -v •••'• 


Today,, the POW/MIA issue is looked at 
through; the lens of ,1992V which is a 
;lot different than what they were in 
1971. We've learned an awful lot 
since then. 


• ; .intelligence analysis is not an 
exact science. . ?. We have to make the . 
best judgement we can based on the 
information we have, and that is what 
•we" did. •/•/•• '•> y r',: • 


. .V .we might find that report would 
correlate to several incidents. 
Duplicates of the source's” debrief 
report would then be put in each : 
mahfs file in the hope that 
subsequent information would then 
become available. 


Bahbl'* $ ^ ^ anhouhceoeht thaiT' ‘ 

our captured airman would be tried 
for war crimes drastically focused 
intelligence community attention on 
this "issue. ■ 


Sen. Gr&ssley: ...if you or any one 
of your colleagues in the 
organization has -ever made even- one- 
mistake in analyzing live- sighting * 
reports , i t could mean . that we have 
left scmeone over there against his 
will: v ' • • : , v i 

Trowbridge: 1 think about it every 
day, sir. . , 













DIA V Critics wiand ! 

M'..y , 12/01/92, 


DIA -Critics Wiand 

12/01/92 


DIA * Critics 



it was the general finding of the IG 
(Inspector General) team that the 
PW/MIA office was performing a unique 
function in the United States : 
Government which was likely to 
continue for 1 many years' to come. The 
function was assessed as being , 
overexposed to outside pressures and’ 
organized' in' a fashion that did allow 
for. Efficient operation ^ : 

Intelligence analysis and morale 

suffered as a result. 

There was ho evidence of illegal or 
improper activities . 


However, as documented in a report at 
the time of inspection, analytical 
work in the PW/MIA off ice was being 
,f»nductedj.on_the.assun5)tionithat„iboe.. 
Americans were still held captive in 
Southeast Asia* • 


It is my recollection that the 
February *83 POW/MIA inspection was 
ii^tinely;echeduled.;as:partLofithe:--_. 
overall 1983 inspection schedule^ - 


.iV.i don’t choose to think that ' 
people were inept, but there was 
certainly a lot of bureaucratic 
fumbling around trying to figure out 
what next to do. " 


-•••as a; former military officer 
having served in Vietnam and 31 year, 
service, 28 years of those in , 1 
intelligence, there was no mindset to 
debunk consciously and there was 
certainly no Effort to cover up. . . we 
are darn sure going to pursue every 
lead as though it Were a viable 
active lead. 


My charter was to investigate these 
allegations to determine if 
inappropriate procedures were being 
used by personnel in the DIA FW/kia 1 
office, when dealing with individuals 
coming forward with information 
concerning POWs and missing in 
action. 















•dia v 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

the answers' .lie in Hanoi. 

DlX' l4; . • 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

We found that while the office tad 
fairly .cocqprehensive collection r 
requirements, they were not really. . 
being actively managed and 
upgraded. .. the special office [for 
POW/MXA] was too exposed to outside 
* influences.'* there ’were" 'hot v v 
sufficient resources in the office to 
-accomplish its mission. : • 

dia; 

Wiaad', 

12/01/92 

The Inspection findings were treated 
seriously and the senior management 
of DIA focused on the. problems 
documented and on taking corrective V 
actions;. 

DoD 

Usry 

11/15/91 •' 

I am confident that . the ' ' 
AdadnistrationTT. “ really wants: to“do :r 
the right thing. X do not necessarily: 
believe they want to do the right 
thing because that is where their / 
heart is . 1 believe they want to do : 
the;,right^ thing. 



public issue and there is a committee 
here that is going to lbOJc at: them 
and perform oversight to ensure that 
they are going to do the right 
•thing ; ./■«/■ 

I do not believe that everything the \ 
Defense Department did, was wrong.- 1 
believe in many instances they -did 
good work, but in those instances 
when they were wrong, we are dealing: 
with human life, or the possibility 
of a human life. .. the point of 
departure if I were looking at this 
would be the day these hearings 
started and everything before that 
should be reviewed. 
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Families 

Barisley . 
ll/OS/91 

. . .i feel like in my five days in 
Vietnam that ! found out more about * 


" ■: '■’•v'.v.v 

ay. father's case than i*ve learned . 
from the Government in 25 years . 

Pamilies 

Carr Collins 
12/03/92 

/. .you become obsessed. You cannot 
sleep, eat, work, because you would 
waltz with the devil to bring one man 
homes - 

Sen. McCain: There is no possible : 
way that 2 can express the sympathy 
that 1 and the people of this country 
feel for what you have been subjected 
to; I can only tell you that we will 
continue to honor Donald Carr's 
mescry and appreciate his service and . 
sacrifice to this Nation and to the 
cause of freedom.. 

Families \ 

Carr Collins , 
12/03/92 

After the analysis had come out from 
Los Alamos and Dr. Charney I began to 
doubt my own view of the picture, 
which was there was a slight 
possibility there could be Don; 

7 ; v :.V 


aean l- jus t * -" I did not' know . But" . 
something ; that my son said to me sort 
of tuned me around/ He said mother, 
that picture is obviously an 

American. I mean he looks like an 
American to me. He said, he's . 
somebody's father, he's somebody's 
brother, husband, cousin.- He said if. 
there A s a chance in_a billion that ; 
it's ay ’dad," I've 'got .'to 'do •••;.? 

something . : . • 

So with that, that's when I started. 


Collins I, as u . HXA wife/ was frustrated by 

12/03/92 knowing little, being left out. of the 
loop; and it seemed at times being 
treated as the enemy, more feared by 
the administration and military 
intelligence than the North 
Vietnamese whom we should have been, 
unified against. 

This was typical of the attitude of 
the government in thbse years. 


Families 
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Families 


Collins 

12/03/92 


Most of us have been tempted at some 
POW rescue based on nothing more than 

questionable and circumstantial 
information’ at best, such as 
unverified. photos, live sightings, 
and anonymous reports. . if it sounds 
hooky and mystic, it probably is , and 
it almost always plays a very cruel , 
hoax on the families by raising false 
hopes. .. ; v : . ; *; • ■ • 

1 am very pleased to .know this . 
canaittee will take up these issues 
and problems in the near future, and 
hope this will eliminate once and for. 
all the con artists, and clear the 
way for those who are credible and 
knowledgeable- to resolve - the long ~ 
standing tragedy of our. MIAs. 

The closed-door attitude of the 
government, which stared and became 
ingrained in the early war years,' has 
contributed-graatiy 'to"makiiig“ ’the - ' 

families vulnerable and prey for the 
antiwar activists on the left and the 
con artists and mystics on the right. 
2f the government was silent to their 
questions, then where were they to go 
for information and help?- seme 
elements of both groups meant well, 
but their impact has Been 1 cruel to' 
the families.: ' 
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Collins 

12/MIS21 


Collins ; 
12/03/92 


Collins. 

12/03/92 


Flecken- 

stein 

11/06/91 


Had they brought \is into the .loop; 

;.tel ling.,us.„.the;.thi'ngs._tha t r ..weihad...a^., 
right . to know from', the onset, we 
would never find ourselves in this . 
position today; 

Had they trusted us, brought us in. ., 
the .loop,,., .talked, to us, .told us these . 
things and said; hey, we need • - we . 
ate going to tell you this, but. this 
is for family •:6hly; A -; : Seev:^hat '■ they 
did was, they said you don? t need to 
know this ; . Now, you . know, if you 
were to let this out, this could 
cause his death. How, you wouldn't 
want, to do that , • would you? 1 love, 
that old; hang that guilt trip. on 
them'.. :V- . . .• 


> . i the old military cliche that wives 
and families should be told nothing 
and should • know nothing was , •• and 2 . . 
presume to some degree is still: the 
rule. This is an overxeaction to 
-legitimate military -security needs, — 
and has probably resulted in more..: . . 
inadvertent leaks through ignorance ; 
than if tiie spouses and. families had 
been brought into the network in ..' 
matters that concerned them. 


I hope that never again Will families 
Of the missing will have .to literally 
take to the street This is an ■ 
additional burden on them in this 
time of grief and hardship which 
should not be necessary . ; The MIA 
families have had • to keep up this 
effort even until today. 


...that isn’t all of : it either, 
because when X was looking to get 
fingerprints, I vent to the. Ball of 
Records in downtown Los Angeles .They 
had. no birth certificate on my son, 
but they have on the other two of my 
sons .1 went to Sacramento; they have 
no birth certificate on my son. DMV, , 
the hospital records, there are no 
fingerprints to be had anywhere. 
















Pajtiiiies’ , • 

Ford 

11/15/91 

Senator the current practice /or the 
practice certainly in the .past, has . 



w-ji* wy j.ub ■ une i aimiies .wltn 
information that has .been, correlated : 
specifically with, their loved ones ** 

.as opposed to. all the information 
that happened in: that year, or that 
area in which their loved' one Was • • •' 
lost*. Part . of v that was' privacy •■'•V-' 
concerns. of giving information out 
about other families' cases;' and . 
partly it Was (protecting) sources ‘ 
■and methods. : 

I think that over the years, the 
families have grown dissatisfied with 
that. They understand that there is 
more information that certainly is : 
not associated directly With their 

•i ; : : . ! • ':;v. ; • V- 


lpved“One; but' they would like to be ^ 
able to look at it and see if we miss 
something..., Quite frankly, we've got 
to find a way to satisfy that 
requirement. We have got to find a 
wayto_givethefamiliesmore^-.-:~ 



..confidence that they're seeing 
everything that we've got.: ” 

If . there are some things that are so . 
highly classified and sensitive that 
we can't show it to them directly, 
that they cain have the committee or : 
someone with a security clearance 

. in the very short term some sort 

of an answer for information for the 
families. 
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...we didn't lose our credibility 
J'4tl>. J YPU,_jfith_tlia^f4roiiieg,_witl>-tlie : 
toerican people overnight and we're 
not" going . to gain that credibility 
bade overnight. And I can sit here 
and I can tell you about what we* re 
going to do tad 1 can talk about it. 

The only thing uiat is going to 
Persuade people is our actions and 
our results# and to prove over time 
that we are serious, that we do mean 
what we say, and that despite : 
occasional setbacks, despite 
occasional human errors, we* re going . 
to demonstrate over the next months 
and weeks, years, that we . can do it - 
better than we have done it in the 
past .~-And~ that's our-only~--” u ~“ 
coonitmeht, to try. And if there are 
problems, that this committee 
uncovers, we* 11 1 try to fix them. 

that also when you find good 
thing«,p*xticiilai^ people 

*3 the field who, far from the 
limalight, far from the excitement of 
Washington, in on a daily basis out . 
there slugging it out, oftentimes in Y 
vary primitive conditions. And I 
hope, that your visits to the region, 
your discussion with these people, 

W wn^nlta say some good things .; 
about them; **’ . • 


I h *,7?* t l “ i0rit y °* the FOW/KU 
families are realistic. We don't 

expect miracles, w# tJ*ect 
seriousness by our own ghvenaent, 
■xncttClv* and Legislative branches, 
ratbar than spontaneous reaction to 
thy squeaky wheel or the latest 
editorial* wa expect adherence to 

Policy and iaplaasntatlon 
with integrity, not comnts Iron 
maaaad saaier official* which 
dlsmiif fact* and principle in tha 
pareaivad interest of political or 
•concmlc advantage . ' 
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Pamilies 

Hrdlieiti • 1 
12/03/92 

Ia^l977p the Air Pores' Casualty ' 
Office contacted me and advised me. ' 



that they were goYhgto review « i ‘ 
Davids case, and unless I had any 
new evidence that he was alive, they 
were, going to declare him dead. I 
then stated that I had no evidence 
since 1 was not allowed access to 
:intelligencef.;.:"'.7;*"''' T.'- 5 

why is it that the burden of ■ proof is *■’ 
always on the families? ■ 

Panilies 

Hrdlicka 
12/03/92 ; 

If these men are not alive today, 
it's because they were either 
starved, executed, mistreated, or 
simply died of broken hearts in the 
last 20 years it has taken to go 
looking for them. They <know where ny 



husband is. X know this7 Hy' family 
will hot rest until we find the fate 
of David. :■■■■■>■ 

Panilies • , 

Kerry 

11/15/91 :;j 

Z think one of the most important * 
things that could cane out of the 


v- 

early days :of: these hearings is a new 
structure, and a new relationship,' 
process with the families 

Panilies 

O’ Grady ; 
11/06/91 

Hundreds of families have stories 
just like mine. Yet there is not 
enough time for each of then to come 
forward and speak. Evan when we 
appear before you, we must prove our 
loved ones are alive by a standard 
not required of the united States 
Government to prove them dead. 

Panilies * ppod 

Okaanberg 

06/25/92 

The reclassification process had no 
impact open our resolve to pursue 
■.this 'issue.' ■ 
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Families » PPOD 

oksenbcrg 

06/JS/92-- 

Equally moving was a meeting with the 
rwifa: of-a^pisi ing ’'Americaii^pilot— -r 1 ' 
whose plane had been shot down over 
North Vietnam. She told me she was 
desperate. She explained that she had 
lived in suspended animation for X 
think six or seven years. She wanted 
to know whether the United states 
Government thought her husband was , 

; alive or dead. 

She could ask the Pentagon what was 
known about her husband's fate which 
might lead to his being reclassified 
from being missing to being dead* but 
she told me that she was 
psychologically incapable of 
initiating such a review. She felt 




that in iocae sense her request for a 
review would be an abandonment of her 
loved one. She wanted to remain 
faithful to her husband as long as 
there was any hope and she would do 
.nothing -to destroy- that hope . But if 

v’ ,,; '■■ 


the Government informed her that her 
loved one. were dead* she would then 
reluctantly seek to rebuild her life. 
That is what her husband would have 
wanted her to do especially for the 
.sake of their son. 

.She felt that the Government owed, her 
Its best judgment about her husband' s 
fate without her having to do 
anything to ascertain what that 
judgment was. She requested that! the 
Government change its policy and 
inclement an automatic review of all 
cases including that of her husband. 
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Families - PFOD 

Oksenberg 

06/25/92 

The Government, owed it to the New 

Jersey soldier : and others , like him; - 


1:^; 

as well as to their families and. 
friends, to persist in a search for • 
them as long as a ; straw of ; hope of v 
their survival existed and to recover 
their remains if all hope had 
'vanished. V: ;" v: ; / ;V,. : " ' 

But we also had a responsibility not 
to arouse false hopes and unjustified 
expectations. 

.Families.. 

. i-.. ; 

Otis . 
12/03/92 

Sen. Reid: What more do you think we 
as a committee could do that we have 
not. done? 

Otis,: if you could even just ••• what 
I've been wanting is for the nubile 



to really care. And X know it's been : 
really too long, but the Government 
and the media didn' t press this in 
the beginning, ^fcey just assumed 
everybody was dead. And we felt so 
abandoned - becauiinot-onlvdid our- -- 



Government or the media care, but the 
public didn't se«ii to care. V 

Families 

Otis • - 
12/03/92 

Nor are We any longer in limbo, as 
are the families of the missing and 
of those known to have been alive in . 
captivity. Ron Dodge filially came . 
home, and credit goes in large part 
to the wives, and parents and siblings 
who founded the National League of 
Families and to the families and 
concerned citizens who are still 
prodding and pleading and 
questioning. 

Families 

Otis ' 
12/03/92 

Commander Dodge's status change 
hearing was in February 1979 . The 
! next of kin had to prove the missing 
serviceman alive. The Government, 
with all of their resources, did not 
have to prove him dead. 
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Pamilies 


Families;,! 


Quast . 
11/06/91 


R; Smith 
12/04/92 


Pamilies 


Families 


1 ba y e been promised at: a. very high 

_ Xlls^but- danied^access-by^- those- — 
S^«l£®u? #v4i » t ^ tinrt befor*' this . 
r «!2 i *'t!£' * S? S weat to sse ;the ■ ■ 

*** asking, what: is the policy 

Sf SrS tlle show for 

By the late seventies, remaining MZAi 
.uadjr^ President . carter's 
adaihistration were simply declared 

19 ?t fSS “f 10 ™ 1 * 1 ® 1 totea Kay 26, 
Swretaiy of Defense, 
stated that, in the long run 1 . 
continuing to carry these personnel 
action vouia^oree . us 
to make concessions to Hano i.:, 


S. Morrissey 
12/03/92 : 


X-rVas invited to talk about the 
family liaison with the POtf/MXA 

* Siaply put , the agencies 
2»^#S^5 tainttat r ®sP«“ible for the 
!“ provide us, of their 

own volition and in a timely manner, 
m information that .they had about . 
^.fttherlMate,: despite their h ^ 
often- repeated promise to do just 
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Pamiiies , •. 

s. SeoekdalB 
12/03/92 , 

When pux National League incorporated 

In , the District .of Columbia . one of 


; J:'-: y, : ; 

^Vife? t ®l“ g ??T 8 vas t0 achieve the “ “ 

fullest possible accounting of our 
nan who were missing in action, and 
here. yqu are, 27 years after that 
briefing for Carrier Air Group 16 
»aves, trying to untwist that braid - 
of^lies and deceptions that have 
indeed emotionally involved the 
toucan people, and have, brought. 
shame and disgrace on our country. 

to point out we 
are not alone in our history of lies 

m 2 ab ? ut Prisoners of War 

.It seem* 

to ate that the one consistent thing 
the North WetoMMse have done ? qr 


■ v\; : ; 'vV. 

all 27 years is lie about our 

American prisoners and mi-saina.' 

; Families : : 

S. Stockdale .1 
12/03/92 

^m themgh aooe ef u» wives ta«w w« 
were being fed a steady diet of lied 
by our Gove^ hment , we also knew that- 

. • , ; ; 


to publicly denounce our Goyermnent' 
^ily it was engaged in war woUld.be / 
into the hands of the enemy : 

^ very ““ f or whom**, 
sought humane treatment . • 

Families ■-yj'-y'y: 

S. Stockdale 
12/03/92 

wur findings 
into context, it*s important that you 

whicrSe ^. v 
Were lieMl and ' : 
patronised by our own Government. 

The Jenson Administration gave us no 
help whatsoever when we wanted to 
organise ourselves. And it was in 
spite^of them that we were able to 
have 2,000 telegrams on President 

Nixon's desk the day after his 
inauguration in January 1969 ■ 
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Families S. Morrissey l yas 16 . years oXd^yhen'av'dad’Was V-‘ 

;•'* 12/03/92 shot down. Dad was 42. He was a big . 

-oan“,witIi“a-gbod-"S'eiise" , of^ii\iinor^a2Jd“a^“ 
• r. ■ •• big. appetite for life. " He liked 

•. sports cars, bagpipe music, Irish \ 
whiskey; he fished, he rode broncos. • 
in the Rodeo; he loved New Mexico and 
■ • . v the; Air Force. ;; 

1 remember him vividly, and miss him 
. V.. .terribly.,.. .Nonetheless,.-',! '.have ..long..' ... 

been resigned to the fact that he's 
• * > •: almost certainly, dead, and. resigned 

to the fact that Z will probably 
never know: what happened to. him, but 
thaf does, pot relieve me or you of 
the obligation to try to find out : 
Mhat did happen to him, 

:s - ' . .the .confidence, that -the Government 

• that ordered ny father into combat is 
: doing. all that if can to determine 
his fate and that my family knows all 
-■■■---- - :-that-.this-.Qovenamht-knoinlv— 

Families Schlesihger I have spent a large part of my life 

09/21/92 and put a lot of emotion into this. 
Shields said. It was such an 
enormous issue and we were dealing 
. with human beings.. I knew -their : ■ 
wives,: r knew their sisters, I knew - 
- •_ ; their brothers . Though he is years 

-away from direct involvement, . Mrv 
Shields said he is still invited to 
weddings and the other family events 
by relatives of the missing. 









.Vice Chairman smith: When did you 
know, when were you told by the 
Vietnamese-t^t'your'husb'^ — 
.alive? How, long was he a prisoner 
before you knew? ' _ 

Collins : Tan yas missing four years, 
two months, and two weeks, and I 

received' a better from him in' 

Christmas of • 69. Now/ i knew before 

then, but. not through anything the 

Government did. I found on my own ' 
that Too was seen alive in Hanoi in 
■ 1966. ■ 

Vice Chairman Smith: How did you 
..... * • find , that out? , ' •, . 

JCollins^ ; , .r cannoLteil ;you„that ^1— , 

-sir;,. . ;/ ^ 

Vice Chairman Salt*: All right, that 
is', fine. ; •;'••••' •• 

1:...:. :^lins;!^i-caiinpt-te8tify^ -in an 1 open • 
hearing as to how I found this, sir/ : 

. I was more fortunate . than most family 
meoijers. •: x had friends in high 
:. places. • < '' 

Vice Chairman Smith: Do you have any 
reason to believe that anybody-in the - * 
United States Government knew he was' 
alive and. did nbt tell' -.you?-'* 

Collins: Oh, yes, I'm certain that 
they did. See, here we cone back to 
the beginning. 

Vice Chairman Smith: So people in 
the United States Government knew 
your husband was alive and they did 
not tell you . , . 

Collins: Yes. I 







I ■Fraud: 


Fraud 


Kerry 

12/02/92 


McCain 

12/02/92 



Some people 'have seen fit. to • 
literally fabricate photographs and 
~ 'to-distribute-tliose.photographS;'~^'^ 
alleging that they represent the 
loved ones of families in this 
country* The hopes of families have 
: been unfairly tom and tattered as a 
consequence of those actions. That 

•. ia a predatory action. it is a •: r •• 

disgrace. People who do it, I think, 

: rank as low: on the . scale of , . . . 

measurement : of 1 human behavior as you 
can get. There are just no words 
strong enough to condemn the 
activities of people who; will '• 
knowingly distribute a photograph 
alleging that they are today held 
when they know that photograph is a 
fabrication, r 

'■ ... I . and other members of this 
committee have urged the Justice 
Department to investigate allegations 
- of POM/KCA fraud. Xxertainly hope 
_*udtj .an Jnyestigaticn isby nowwell- 
under way. The information which the 
conmittee* s investigation yields 
should be. of valuable assistance to 
the justice Department in its efforts 
to prosecute those people that have 
used this issue to-intentionaily 
deceive decent people. 
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Sea. HcCainj How ouch of th« effort 

or ? tni * ation is tamed in 
has-been* * how ouch- of your assets 
5 5? JjJf t*?* 6 diverted to tracking 
hoSers? bogus Pictures and the v. 

S?f tI5 ^ Senator# I would 

that that process has 
^^ed us from doing 
JWking else. Because the political 
PJ“ 8 F? &*» *>een so intense and the 
nigh interest among the people in the 
Government, this committee, the 

Pjjtiic#. to .know what is the 
truth on those cases... it 1 * an 
opportunity cost argument. 
5?®®?tially, what you * re doing is 


i too know of a family that Was 

Scoehow, those people have 
tob« recognised and they hive to he 
dealt with. And they cannot be 

keck out on the street 
end. do this the next time an issue 

S&- 1 £,el vary . 


»)» 




Pimdraising. 

Albrecht 

12/02/92 





Fundraising: 

Albrecht 

12/02/92 

• '• ■ '■ •. ' 

b v : ' : V 3 

. ' 1 

• l 

Fundraising 

Albrecht 
12/02/9r . . • j 

Fundraising 

Albrecht \ 

12/02/92 < 

■. -1 

- "■ C 

.■ c 


Sea. Reid; That is important. You 
say .. that 90 percent of the 
Sol icitations ; i : 1 ’ . 

Albrecht: of this group that we have 
evaluated, better than 90 percent 
probably are spending -<> • 

Sen. Reid: Meet the 60 percent 
sundard? . : ; r « 

Albrecht r That is significant, and i 
think it is inportant that we bear in 
mind that there is a lot that is 
right and good- that is going on in 
this field, although we still are 
Just as concerned, as we should 1 
always be, about misleading 
solicitations, about creative 

accounting,: and about ineffective— 

governance. 


• ••1 first need to wphasite that 











Fundraising 


Allen . 
12/02/92 


Fundraising 



Canada 

12/02/92 


Eberle 

12/02/92 


jy I '■ kind of like a consumer-bewara 


• • t 1 tkink everyone wants to make it 

thi e mhi?i ayin9 u £iel<jl * “d onS^ere 
the public can have the trust that it 
has long held in this sector.- 


■ ' ^^lismi i thi^ 

be unrealistic to think^fa 

the^probiei* **“• WUld ***? of 

I think, personally, 
there is a role for the Federal 
Government, and probably a larger 

^i£<°^ d v P * ay that could include 
prosecutions by the Department of 
Justice and the U.S; Attorneys nore !■ 

--inreeny and based on fraud, 

Ja^i one of these ideas are -’V'. 
techniques. Senator. Techniques to 
convey^ to the prospective donor what 
~ ^^i.Wley..had.already-i^at^--to^ 

s® 4 JkidiM to raise money for our 
Client so that they go ahead and 
- -g^tinue their prooraats. ' \ . • 

mb SS'mL;. ■ 2SJ ipr, 7 niil f#il to 

see how that differs from when you 
.have a speech-inserted in the 
congressional Record and then it is“ 
p £*?i ed bb® Congressional Record 
tbs speech on the 
floor f how it's any different. 

aifferent. Because all of our words 

J»»J3!J«!! Spo 2® ible for Ilere Bad . 

everybody undemands that. And the 
?**!w do ®’ 006 Purport to be . 
anything other that the speech. 

2£ 5tat°a*i“ b * #0 ««^9 other 





Fundraising 

Eberl*-..:’ • • 
12/02/92 ; 

phairaan .Kerry; You cannot say, • . 

:tlie bwMaritihg, but I 

-s notwriUng at a makeshift desk, 

Mr. Eberle:- • No.. ‘.''.'•'■Vv 

: v.' r : -f 

N ; / 

Fundraising 

Eberle 

12/02/92 

Vill have to be tamest.: i 

iS« 22^?^* * h * t * oever I tave no: 

idea why there are quotes around ■ 
there.- I'm sort of reminded :of ; that 

SSSn^L^ 8112 ^!^ **rrett Browning 
when she was asked, why did she write 

^ ng in a v ® rse Mid she 
■aid, when I wrote that only God and 

Li knew and now only God knows . 

Fundraising 

Kerry 

12/02/92 v ; ;; 

1 . ..you sit here and fay to tis, gee# i 
^t_.|100,000,_but that^i8 reallv 



disingenuous, because the total fee ^ 
which benefits you 
fanil Y or partners is 
significantly; more than that* 

So. you : sit - here and aay you only got " : 
this t amount of money when in fact the 
<3uote » winds , up with 
T 2 J? # S°°v a ? ain8t million raisedL 

1 find that unconscionable and . • 

extraordinary., 
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Fundraising 

Kerry 

12/02/92 

jhat I'm saying to you is> Uiare is a 
noay of . evidence out there that, .‘las 
never been in the public dahain. it , 



' -- • asvQ 'OBeQ in cne puniic * 

dona in, and now that it is in the 
public domain, 1 think if you read . 
it; and those in the press take the 
time . tb read it, you will find that 
there is a basis of evidence, a basis 
of information - that provides a - 
rationale or a reason for documents 
like that, being written, as was the „ 
league document being written. . . 

There is a body of infoxmationi like 
this throughout this government and 
some of , it has never been disproved. • ' 
Much of ; it has not >• much, of it is 
5^* A Jot' 'of it is bunk.; X lot of 
*■ garbage and it has-been, proven^,; 

: - 


so. But a lot of it has not been ; 
disproved. 

But, there is a distinction between 
that and a letter that goes Out for 
slxyears saying , P. s . some of our-- 1 
captive Americans are in failing 
™lth« Mow i guess they knew that 
}?«J 98 . 6 1. 1S87 ' 1988 ' 1989, 1990. 

1991, 1992, mm letter, p.s., they 
are In falling health. • • > . • ••• 

Fundraising 

Kerry ■" 

12/02/92 

i> •»! must tell you; I mean, we halve 
just found sane bold-faced, 
inaccurate Bach of you I - 

suggest this is the information you 
are given and you had no reason to 
believe otherwise. I have no way of 
saying otherwise, obviously, so I. 
accept that v But it leaves us in a 
terrible quandary. And you know 
'Aat? It leaves a lot of families « 

and a lot of American citizens 
sickened, sadden, victimized as. a 
consequence. And we should not allow 
that to happen in this country. 
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eii&iKS * ha : 

ttWlte 

fSl r ^^^ss dJuet 

P^orrM^e’SftoiJ 8 ^^ ^Jhe . 

2W!fi*»?35SSS^n 


an* >»,.:. aauanciai statements 
S?.^” tuIM - neither. the • 
existence nor the details of ►>»* * 

~ g is&sl* 

to nedotiaS t £or^?K? a ^ on t0 vi etnan , 

■‘BffrESttS ^e r «ieeee of our 
“eetiag* in 
Vietnam, the Vietnamese leaders 

representatives that 

WWs are etiii alive in soutteS? 
excl^io^^”® ” ' FattIi ^.. 

■Our representatives have been » 
Southeast Asia to meetTvith to 

deadl^ nt £*i a 'ff *® hre *£ the 
deadlock.. Underlined: The 

Vietnamese have admitted that Sane or 
jwr man are «tiu aiivT:^ 8aae ot - 

^5^®*', liwttia, and sorrows 
i* » better UittSSi 
!£«£&£ stuf f that we ha“ 






Fundraising 



R«id 

12/02/92 


Salta 

12/02/92 


Fundraising 


Salta 

12/02/92 


Pundraising 


Fundraising 


Salta 

12/02/92 



...the point that T was making is. 
that we have your fees plus all these 
subsidiary companies ,• of which you 
said you don’ t~receive • rohmeratioii~ 
\o from those, but your, family does. .1 
think: it pretty well speaks for - 
' itself 


.To advocate a cause; to seek to 

disseminate information to the 

public, are important in a • \ . 

v democratic, pluralistic society such 
That is why Congress has 
steadfastly provided for a relatively 
low* cost universal mail delivery • 
".v system, 

Nonetheless, someone has to pay the ; i: 

’ . postage; the printing; the paper, the 
envelopes, the copywriters, the 

list owners, and other vendors that 
• it takes! to produce and mail a direct 
/... mail package. Plus/ there heeds to 
be some money left over for the. 
i;.L. .charitable„cause.„:.NbtLevexy- caused 
can find a sufficient number of 
citizens out there to foot the total 
: , bill. ■ 


Mr* LeBoutillier being, again; a 
credible man, the advisory board that 
he had some of the more distinguished 
military, people on it McDaniel, 
Graham, Colonel Hopper, Major General 
John K. Singlaub, many celebrities. 

Me had to believe that information 
that Mr. LeBoutillier was giving us 
was correct and accurate. 




As best we can determine at this late 
date, ny company was paid 
approximately $100,000 during the 6 
years that we worked for Operation . 
Rescue. This amounted to 10 percent 
of the total amount of funds raised. 
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badiv ferJu^f airplane but with . a 

gASSft t X*&£3£** 

Silsps^! 

S ^ organization might hav«^ 
22f^to 0» inter® ySrt, 

daiM^ni S S .” 06 90 ? tea any of these 
ios corroborated in any wav- ' nn 
taerioans came oat,' £ ffii&ai? 
corroborated, information, et catm 

^ ether •you^hre~*ehaiM"^ 
»*at clearly is an invalid SmsH,™ 

^^ "g^eapti^e^toeriSanT^to 

toerieans were in faiUn*health?^ 

Mr * ®* lu ! *>. I did not. 

affl ffi gj-fr **jir efforts” and you 

W& “y *:• oFrte .U^atioS 

OTMHon!J 6 ^, W * ra any of them ever 
S“«?^tr ^ *^ dftCi,ted no t to 
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Stern 

12/02/92 . 

Mr. Stems with due, respect# ' Senator 
Kerry, the highlighted 
statement ...•■-■“what is the gross 

-£raudulent-'t^t--of~4t?^“~^^~~ :: *v'--'“ 

Chairman Kerry: : Z read it to you, 
that as many as 650, of our men are . 
still' currently being held. And the 
inference that the. select Committee , 
provided that information is a very- * 
clear writer's trick. You do not . 
have to be a genius to understand 
'what '.is -happening .there.' • ; • "V ; .' 

Xnecht 

12/01/92 

The; final area concerns the Garwood 
lease..-' , • ■ . . : ■ ' ; . , 

He had in his initial debriefings 
reported that he had not seen any 
Americans. But then in later 
interviews that were in the press and 


had these sightings. DIA could not 
find the: locations that would 
physically map where some of these 
things took place. , 

Shields— 

06/25/92 . 

lfliiierCongressaan ^ Montgomery; was : in : —“ 
Hanoi being assured that no Americans 
were being held captive in Vietnam, 
Arid Gay was being held at Son Tay 
prison and Tucker GoUgelmann was ‘ 
being held in Chi Boa prison in 

Saigon. Gay was later released but 
Gouglemann died in prison and only 
his remains returned home . • •/. : 

Sieverts 

06/25/92 

Sen. Brown: Are there other names 
like Garwood where we submitted and r 
asked and they simply would not make 
a response? 

Sieverts: A great many. Just about 
everybody... we provided them with 
the entire mia list. And then, 
shortly thereafter, the entire MIA 
and BMR lists... the MIAs and BHRs 
would sisply be listed alphabetically 
without that faintly adverse 
indication that one is killed, BHR, 
the other is MIA. 
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Government 

Burch 

Policies : and 

Actions 

11 / 06/91 

Government 

Cheney 

Policies and 
Actions 

11 / 05/91 ;• 
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Government 
Policies and. 
Actions ' 

Cheney 

11/05/91 

Senator; l would hi happy to. see to 

it to the extent that X am able, from 
the standpoint of the Department of 



Defense that there is no retribution 
Against anyone who would; provide 
information that is useful to the 
Committee .and during the course of 
your inquiry. • 

Government 
Policies and 
Actions 

Cheney. : ; - 
11/05/91 

With respect to. how the Department 
operated in previous administrations 
over the years that set a tone or a • 
stage where families of POWs and MIAS 
in Southeast Asia believe the 

Department was less than truthful, X 
am simply not responsible for [that); 
that was not on my watch. 

Government 
Policies and 

Gracsley 

06/24/92 

. ..the amount of stonewalling that 
went on, what a contrast to have a 
former v coianunist:open^up" documents~of r 
their government to maobers of our : 
Government. ■■VV- i V : V' / : v v : 

Actions 

■"..V y.'. 

Government 
Policies and c . 
Actions' ~7 

Kerry 

U/15/91 :• 

It is no: fun, as a foreign officer, 
having your bona fides questioned. \ 
The coiadttee~is nb^ 
in a way that X think some are. The . . ' 
Committee is trying to sort out who 
knows what... you are public 
officials and the system has come 'to 
a grinding gridlock of lack of 
credibility and we have got 
requirement here to eweat it oiit . You 
understand that r hut x just want you; : 
to know that X think there are a lot ' 
of extraordinarily dedicated people 
who are committed to this issue who 
are working day and night to try to 
find out if somebody is alive and to 
bring them home. Regrettably, we are 
where we are because there is a then 
and a now to this issue. . . TO the 
degree we can sort out' what happened . 
in the past and understand it, we are 
going to. help to understand this 
issue today. 
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.Government 

Policies and 
■'Actions';,' 

1 Sheridan 
.12/02/92 

Southeast Asia was a very:, 
-..Thousands upon hundreds of 



n 2 b4t tie or waiting at 

thSso V«2“ could take each one of 

9 et h diff»«i!? 18 “ d you ' re 9°ina to 
war S«»if f ? ren v Perspective of that 
mL®!!?* t0 them ' depending on the 
“ m 5- or the military service, or 
what the. person was doing it W 

I .would like to think that our • ■ • 
Government has done everything that 
tliey ye needed to do, but we hear' 

^ to ttat “® y not be the ' : 

case, we do believe that the 

^«^t o should.bevery 

■.Government''' . . . i 
Policies and 
“Acticois 

Smith 

.06/24/92..-....::.; 

%£*£}* ^st ^ years. we have seen 

We Jeelw* guarding 
Br»^ ontla H on by the Executive^ 
loteasier i <«'' ,0 ? 1<, * be 056 beck of a’ : 
Branch w™^ f ' the Executive 

i2?S.l!?^ ld u C0< ’ per *t« with the 
i^frf^tiye branch and cat the* truth -- 



OUt to .the American people totally 

Th »t is what the American 
we would not have a 
investigation today oh iny of this if 

the American p*,^. ^ “ 

•JPect cooperation. The cooperation 

thus far has been good.. ~tatihS«“ 
not be«i total and*i?has Mt barn* 

s»*y getting all of the information. : 
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Larson . 
12/04/92 



Sen. Daschle: Let me just stop you. r 1 
Did you say, live sightings are, number 

Larson: • .Live sightings. . tr .. 

Sen. Daschle: Discrepancy cases, 
number two. 

Larson; Discrepancy cases. 

Sen.' Daschle: And' then' surrounding. . 
cases that may be related to. : 
discrepancy, number three? 

Larson: ' Yes,...sir7 


Chairman Kerry: ...Are ypui confident, 
that you are,; in fact,, malting 
progress: and- that-you~thin3c-that -if 
we continue down this road we can get 
answers, or do you feel there is a 
significant something missing that 
the ccooit tee ought to know about and 
articulate so that we can chan ge it? . 

ioirsons .V absolutely 
convinced that we have the proper 
command structure , organization, 
.people, priorities , and approach in 
place to do the fullest possible 
accounting. I think the key to it is 
what will the Vietnamese -do and what / 
ill the three countries over there 
do 7. particularly, the two, ‘countries . 
of Laos and Vietnam. 

I think our system that’s in place 
will allow us to evaluate that. I ■■■,: 
think for the first time I've got the 
resources to continue to push and to 
. continue to press and. to make them 
produce in the things they promised 
to produce and to evaluate what they 
give us. so 1 think the system is 
there, hut I think the key to 
success is on the other side and what 
they ; are willing to do for us as this 
system goes forward. 
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JFT*PA 

Larson 

12/04/92 

as»ess 1I fch? , f?® viea tlane*tta* 1 ybu 

it win sakelo!d£i- 


• V • * 

n*v2r^of d: ’w t .i t ; h J? cattae W just 
with that caveat and 

«^nM4 ttre A t 0 th^ a 1 ftUlallt P0«8il>le 
JtTThn ??• *. t <*« ‘rn point we . 

?^v 1 , ¥0 ^ d,ay by atxt - 

WJS^ic surveys through the 


V 5' i. ' : 

OW-PA 

Smith 

12/04/92 ~'7~: 

' 'i 

nS.S? 3 2® W »ork has been -• 
fortb^ 6 “hi® traffic and so 

ahSr u.'...!? ■ beea »«ta»hat critiwii 

^tTS^'i~k^ 0£ ,.? e thin » s 

rTf.rtn, looked at, there was a 

e^mfS? i2 *** ■•iMt- field effort f 

tliM^o?^*^ 16 !*ast successful in 
tJ«»_of a cooparison with others;, • 
toother cocunent, the Vietnamese hive 

£T2i«h'££rtI £ V! ri0U! *“ ort 

£2£*.33£i* i^oraation or 
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Chairman Kerry: What is it in the 
structure; that we can anticipate, 
that you believe is going to 
eliminate the problems that have 
existed?” Didn’t you-say~this-was^a~ " 

■ new operation.;' ■./ 

Secretary Cheney came in. We are 
gratified for his early testimony. 

Be said we are going to change this . 

lot of changes - have -been - v • 

implemented, to his credit. Be has 
followed through, he. has put new 
people in, he has committed 
resources. Just a night and day 
difference between what this 
adm ini stration has done in the last 
year and where we have been the last 
20 years. . . 

But w hat d o we look for; structurally, 
as. a consequence of those decisions, 
that win change; this? 

Andrews: Well, I think you've 
certainly made the point of having 
all; these, documents in -one-place — — - 
where, so even if there is; a 
turnover, certainly someone can come 
and see everything in their file. I . 
think this is something that , 
certainly CDO is working towards 
. achieving 

X do think the more that we get into 
thi' business of JTP*PA and'DlA and 
the other agencies not seeing 
families but continuing to do what .. . 
their job is and ensuring that that 
information gets to the casualty 
officers, we're going to eliminate 
some of the problems that we’ve had. 





’Christmas 

06 / 25/92 


Christmas 

06/25/92 


?F detachment', in Hano i , 
Vietnamese 

wtime records, and. graves - 

8 P ec ieUsts are engaged 
■ . 4 dey in and day out effort.' 

fS^^^i^di-based search teams 
Sf^*Se dU 5 t ^ g intensive 30 -day 
2!^S^ v °li nv *f tigati0M end remains 

t>ariftS^ y n? P f r ? tio ? s * B ® tw «en those 
pjriods^of intensive field 

acuvities, our detachment staff 

Vietname se ^ffieialslcSiJiS^a 

number of . tasks . essentialfor the 
- success of these field SeStl^. 

? t coo * ,l€t ed period of 
A^J^-tivities^our, teams recover^™ 
or Guinea free viii»S2r7 «*»*«««* 
#22"J Bt J t1 ', r «*ia» believed to be 
fron aevan lose Incident! and :\ 

other lett known alive individuals 

*t^ch suggests they are 
elive* In some instances, we - 

"i^® 8 *** to the death 
of ABftrican8; Further 
IS 0 ?* 8 required to locate i 
Sl£2J^£Overthose remains™^ 


^..L t SS nk > w * have the mechanism to 
siS^' j nv ®* t ivetians our 
side, and all we ' re waiting for is 
that access and the ability to a»t 
tho«« place. wb.S e .fn.eS y ^ ,t *° 

U* j . i f bfing worked now, ail that* s 
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■ ' ■ V 


JTP-PA 

11/15/91 . ; 

...you are, in a sense; under siege 
here. You are going to have to cone 1 
back With the Desert Storm mentality 
on . this one in order to deal with 



that . 1 think you are beginning to 
see that and recognize that this is 
not, as I said. at the outset of the 
hearing, something that anyone of us 
wished upon any one of us, or this 
committee,, or the United States 

Senate. It exists because it has this 
tenacious life of its own, and the . 
only way this committee can avoid r. 
becoming tarred by this process is to 
guarantee that we are opening it 
up.;:; / 

OTP-FA':.V 

Kerry 

11/06/91 

Chairman Kerry: The public has no 
sense of what it's like to be out in 
the boonies. sometimes, as you are , 
with a rucksack and livin a in pretty 

■ .V 


rough circumstances, day in and day . 
out. X know what a pleasure it is to 
get back, to Hanoi to be able to get a 
■bower or something. And Hanoi, is 
pretty rudimentary., so you are 
really, ~all-of -you, -~in -Laos . in the --- 

; : 'v v ; , 


w jww § Ml aPWef AH WUC • 

jungle or wherever it is that you go, 
it 4* often at enormous risk and at 
continuous discomfort. I just want 
you to know that we are deeply 
appreciative of those efforts and 
very, very respectful of them. We 
wish you Well as you continue this 
difficult quest . Thank you very, very, 
much, gentlemen. 

Gadoury: Sir, l would submit that the 
risk we take is certainly not greater 
than the risk that the people that 
we're looking for took at one time. 

Chairman Kerry: We appreciate that/ 
and we appreciate your recognition of 
that also. ' 
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Kerry 
11/06/91 


Kerry 
11/05/91 


^^B5nr§.SL^*oou ort< 

Their story is. an iiiporiant Sr? ‘of 

P 6 ®? 1 ® hive been making 
“ft** type of commitment that * 
individueia have made^fhiTLgue 

jSs£g " 

T" 1 happen to believe that in s 

are her0es in the 'best 
«eMe of the eorid. I think that 
JJJJfff*** ae J d t0 hnov how many years 
have been out there in the 
in some mighty dangerous, 
maty circumstances/ jumping on 

*■*•■»* oHi&Sm 

Oor Joint Task Porce has conducted 
#!•£*« “*? •ctivitiS n S ct6d 
Vietnia inti* last year, i 8 ven in 
Laos, and four in/Caafcodia, fid' wi" ' 
right now out 

»«• ia tin fuia in Laos nna : 

"• >»ve done 294 Joint 
field investigations. We have 
wjvjyad 149 crash sites or grave 

5? v# wunted 35 remains 
recovery operations 


jwon- Our twm. bave varied in 
J!» ^ 01 #bout 28 to a high 

tLS 0 ^ JJ 8 *P*“0* oh how many, 
S M • C S*H? h f v# - ** «tootftr 

^%:d£u%%vi£? 0t ' ix 

"•’-.ieularly in vienun» 
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Needham 

12/04/92 




Sheets 

11/06/91 


Smith 

06/25/92 




One of ay policies is that we be 
tfuly open. We do not classify any 
documents/ and we allow our people to 
_7iye„usia^candid as ses spent ^ .1 

We knew that we Were having trouble 
with, one of the teams, in Vietnam last 
time. We brought it to the ’ ; 

Vietnamese attention about half rway 
through the joint field activity. 

This was one of the ones I referred, 
kind of mixed cooperation, and in . 
fact we did not accomplish .all the 
cases in that area that we had hoped 
to last time. 


> . .the Defense Department plans to :■ 
investigate on the ground in Vietnam 
each and every lost - * every missing, 
uimccountedrfbriihdividtual.-^-^^-.— ^ 


Vice Chainoan '.Smith:"’ v General 
Christmas, on the 6th of May there 
was an Ap report quoting both ypu and" 
General Needham. General Needham y ■ 
sidd^-this-is^what he is attributed ~ 
as having said: ■There still is no 
reason to believe any missing 
Americans is alive in Vietnam, /■'. 
Canbodia or Laos, but every live 
sighting has to be checked out. • 



advantage of the increases in 
12/04/92 / Vietnamese cooperation, the United 

States made some significant 
organizational changes in the POW/MIA 
erta’ in the past two weeks. The 
secretary of Defense established that 
task force subordinate to the 
Commander in Chief Pacific. .. And the 
Secretary also established the off ice 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretory for 
POW/MIA Affairs. I think there?* : 
plenty for both of those outfits to 
■ do.' ; ' 
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■■•. JTF-FA: :. 

•V«»*ei>:; '-- : r 
11/05/91 .. 


’ ■ ' • . ; 

•Laos' . 

Admiral . " j 

StoOcdale i 

12/03/92- -,-- l 

'■■->' • S 

;;■/ • .'. ,'. : i 

’ ".•'r-:.-' 1 • 1l 


': V: '• , 

• 7-v • : . ■ ■ t 
- :;; .<1 
; •:•"'••; b 

■•;. H 

" S' 


vaiv^loselrii^t^e ieoDl* *??® d 

a^ip893& 

with th»£$ w J r ^ that has been done 
on fjjL^Hcpptars#. by dug 1 " out canoe 

ggks 

aror»el,H tt *2° WDUld lave the^arne 

9f , thelr a «UeattoS“ 


Now# you have ^ ; 




And X just want 


APFDDS 6 




T:: ; i v :- : vl;y ■ : r' 


LaOS • 

Admiral •. ' ; v 
Stockd'ale 

12/03/Q2 : 

Well, we know that, you know,, it's 
strange that only nine military men 
-wh6 r are~ now^in-f reedom -that-wereTShbt*- 
down in Laos -- and I asked Brace, , 
what did: they have .in cccmon? ; He : - 
said, well, there's only he ■ 
laughed at my .ignorance*/ . 

He .said,. we were all captured by - 
North Vietnamese soldiers and they 
brought ,us to Hanoi;. .. 1 think of the 
teotian; people as^kihd of placid. 
peasants and- North Vietnamese \ 
soldiers as • ferocious .v 

But in this case, the only way, you ., 
got to freedom was to . get captured by 
the more organised army* which is 

North Vietnam-. 


f : 

Laos" ‘.V 

iEO/TT 7 

12/04/92 

Vice Chairman smith: Let me ask you 
straight up. Anybody alive iii Laos : 
after Operation Homecoming in 1973, 
American POWs? -•./ 


v; 

The reports ; that I-thinkare . most - '•> - 
worthy of consideration in Laos are . 
those in the 1972 time frame. 

Laos 

Brooks 

12/01/92 

Hy recollection is there were 
approximately a dozen, roughly a 
dozen names that- either Were put out 
on a Pa that Lab list at one time of , 
people -in captivity or names ^of •;> - 
people that we had reason to believe 
were alive when they fell into . 

Laotian, hands ... I do not think, it was 
more than a dozen, maybe 15 . . v . > 
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•Laos';-;; 1 ' 1 ;.;:' ; 

Brown": 

12/03/92 

We- had very- frank' discussions with 
then and pushed them very hard on 
what happened to, our aviators. Arid " 



finally, at one point with the deputy ' 
foreign, minister we simply said r 
flatly/ look, we kriow.there were a 
large number of American aviators 
shpt down over yout region of Laos; 

We know. that, a significant number of 
them were alive when they .hit ground, 

We have reason to believe a 
signif icant number of them were alive ■ 
when your forces took them into ; 
custody. We have no accounting for 
them? what happened to them? ; 

And after some pressure the 
government spokesman singly said 
Jook/we did not appreciate at the 
time;.how.:importarit -this ques tion - 

v ' : o- 


killed^ 6 ^ 80me °* ^ en vere 
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Laos - JTP-FA 
• Operations : r f; 7 ^ 

Gadouiy 

12/04/92 

Chairman: Kerry s , what have you 
gleaned f rtm'. those : 6 years of living "" 
out in jungle, you know, and putting 
up with the heat;: and the shakes, and ' 



-tae-wseccs, ana^the leeches', and -1 the 
difficulties and so forth? What 
would you share with this committee 
about the possibility of 200 people 
or 50 . people being held , in - one place 
in Laos? -.y; 

/-'py: 


Gadoury; Well; as I said earlier, I 
have talked to : hundreds and probably 
thousands of refugees, Lao refugees 
predominately, in the camps and they 
include low land refugees , among, 
hill tribes people from all over 

Laos, from Worth to South. 1 have 
not received any credible reports of 
live Americans after 1973 with the 
exception of ftanatt _Kay; . . Jhe focus 


. . , ; ' . . ’ .V' 

of our field ictivitiJ with 
teams is to go out and conducts 
excavations, but at the same time use 
that as the starting point, the 
jumping points to get out and do 
investigations of these- discrepancy : 
WJ* • . ^ the way they break down 
in Laos is, and what we* re working on 
r priority basis, are three cases. 

There era three cases of people who 
were, et one time, pow. they're at , 
the very top of our priority list. 

And then there's 44 cases -" below 
that 41 ^additional cases,- priority 
cases, where the person was last 
or the people involved in that 
incident were lest known alive. And 
then there's a number of other 
discrepancy casts where we feel that: 
the Lao should or could have sane 
information* so, we're addressing 
those on a priority basis. 


' - . - - 
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Laos - JTP-PA 
Operations 

Gadoury . 
10/15/92 

Since 1985, when I started aakino 
Wvvtrips ■ 

^J* 1 ® 968 ; alwi ? the; Thai border in 

llvev 1 encountered 
fw£ ainly thousands of Lao; And of 

■ 


Auhdrni. iith infiSSS mma to 
jmaccounted for Americans, io*tly, iS- 

Laos r JTPrPA 
Operations 

-V ’ . 

Gadoury.' 

12/04/92 

Vice Chairman smith: Mr. Gadourv 
you have been involved in theissue 

, *i le Laos - What is your 
feeling, what i* your assessment of* 
the cooperation with the Lao? Are 

Obviously, they are : ' 
serious . Mat do we 
£ to isprove the situation 
there? What do we need to do? 

Gadoury: Well* Sena tor » as you know 

I work on the field level with the : 
teamsthat-oo-outin^thfl - 

yj.' 'V./ V 


f W«l A iWfli Afln 

what I see in the field I think is a 
reflection, of some of the changes or 
the considerations that are given at 
the poiicy i w# l in.teauT^or “ *V,J • 
bilateral O.S. -Lao relation.., ' 


appendix $ : 
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Laos • JTP-PA 
Operations 

Gsdouiy - 
12/04/92 

But When you go out there with the 
team, we’re living out there in. the/ 
.tents , r ire • ve-got- our-miilrtry 
rations; ire \ve got our cots, we » ve • 
got our mosquito nets, and ve have . 
our team doctor to take cart : of us if 
we get sick. Even under those 
conditions, it’s* very difficult. 

Scoetiaes, laying in ay cot there at 
have the 

cot, if i didn’t have the mosquito 
SK'dff* the .military; rations and ail 
the things that ve have out there, 
hov long l could last; 

J. l0 °* a !L^® 'iyi'iiagers * vfao live out 
™re. The average life span in 
. J r ^a6 jis i^J:,.much..over„4 0 





TTears old. You don’t see a lot of 
old people. Sometimes it makes you 

5^*51 thia * * Bat be abieto 

do if, you were out there in. a 
situation where you didn’t have a lot 

?£i ^2?^rol 0Y ar * where -you- were living - 
and where you’re going. 
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Laos '• JTP-FX : 

. Operations 

Gadoiiry 

12/04/92 

...in February of 1986 we went on our 
ftfot excavation in Savannakhet 

Province . And_ciur_: ♦'■«»»»» w ent into- 

y'. v'"'- 


savannakhet , the town of savannakhet; 

?Sf d t0 4 ®5** d overnight because 

the. landing sight -Wasn't;. prepared: - 
He were put up in a hotel. Sey put 
wned gtiards outside the door and 
they advised us not to go walking v, 
around.. ■ • • . . . 

J«=«atly on the operation i just 
cane back froo a ftw weeks ago, we 
w.yiyen pretty ouch unlimited 
access In the area cf Savannakhet 

the case > that we 

““.*?*•* ’*«“>•*«* going out to 
the field. The Lao were very 



pa this last trip ; 
go^Wthing that wa had experienced 

*b«rwareveiy efficient in terns of 
officials; V 

Mh4ing their reprasanutivas with 

W excavation team, preparing ' : 
witnesses or locating witnesses and 
preparing, access with local officials 
f 2?i°? r w tiin8 ' then sending 

officials out with Us to do the 
actual investigations and surveys. 

Laos - jtFtFa 
O perations J, 

Gadoury 
12/04/92. C 

...over' the yaara that I have been - 
invoiued in taos, and starting in " 
1J85, I personally. have seen a- 1 

dnaatic change in the level of 

i*? 6 wt 10 tt * fi«U. ■: 

a w f l*ction of this , 
higher level of eoonaration. 
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■ Laos 

Galley / 

09/24/92—'— 

After January, I think, of *73; if I 
remember! ty-l- wa s^f requeat iy'cetting~ 
instructions to tell Souvaanah 

Phouma, who was the Prime Minister of 
Laos — a gallant, honest man — tell 
him, to do . this or do that; ask him to 
do this or that, and g iv* h<n 
assurances that ve will resume s 
boobing . We .will do this and that . if 
thnNorth Vietnamese or the Pa that * 

Lao do hot agree. We knew darn well 
je. could not resume the bombing,, but 

I had to tell him that, it wasn't 
pleasant. 

•Laos • 

Godley - 
09/24/92 

Ke : Were concerned , but there Were no . 
Americans held by the Pathet Lao# and 
wre convinced that all Americana who 



rail into -enemy hands in Laos were 
_under North Vietnamese control. 

Laos 

Godley 

09/24/92 

toe of the great problems that 
thoughtful Americans had in Vientiane 
v members of the staff -- was that 


f • • / y'y \:- r 

we were-sacrif icing Tittle "EuTto 
protect our! men in south Vietnam; 
that; sure# we would tell them dam 
near anything just to keep them 
fighting, zt may not have been 
totally honorable, but we felt that 
was^the roie of American diplomats or 
military leaders, at that time. 
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Godley 

09/24/92 
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Laos 

■ Godley.. 
09/24/92 . 

Sea. Kerrey: Did you have a 
syetematiic method for debrief lag the 



Hmoag? pid you discuss, same sort of 
developn^ent — the • development of a 
system that would have enabled you to 
debrief this Haona about date 

Gpdley: The case officers with the 
H^ng would do what ’they could, we 
..tad .no system for doing that. 

$££ 5 ^^ ^ was a top 

priority again, if they were our best 
source intelligence? 

fiodiey.s , Senator, if you were in my 
shoes, what system would you . < ' 

.establish to .question? . 

■iC- ;.-V 


£???” " 1 •"west to you, sir, 
ttat^if . it was my top priority 1 
would at least consider the • 

^development of a svut^. , : ■ 



Uos jwia .be law in Laos in the 
, p *ttet Lao areas; The North 

Vietnamese domination of everything 

Lao was complete . . * ¥ 

■Hi 


The only reliable sources we had v ' 
about KlAs or JPOWs were, of course < 

^^e^eports^as to. iosses^er 

Laos' and Air America* « 1 *-- • .x.v. • 

• Laos 

Godley..';;' 

09/24/92'; 

3Tnever accepted as iron-clad any 
Ccmnjmist agreement. . . Coomunists in 

SJ?? ix «. we3r - trained liars and 

their word was nothing. 
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Laos;;' ,l? V :: 

Godley . 

09/24/92 

vff* ^ erre y^ wihat would your estimate 



Uo^in'miP “ 5 »Sa«^r. *‘free''' 

Godley : They were our., friends, but r 
never rejerded the military ’• 

operations in Northern Laos as'-' 

r«Uy a. sideshow of. 

Vietnam. Ne pursued 
*U 1“ our power because I 
*•“ } and ray associates felt that 
we j#ere holding down three first- fate 
North Vietnamese divisions, 'some 
artillery, even some armor. And 
those men were in Northern Laos, and 
they were not down in the Delta or 
fouth Vietnam, But I never saw a ' 



ifl^that. >• My sense of it was 
I'd do ay best. to keep it from 
occurring. 

.Laos 

Godley ’-C-v 
09/24/92 

>• **6 did what we could vis-a-vis the 
Pathet Lao to obtain information ' 

••• • - '■■■ ■ ; 


concerning Americans captiired or r * - 
deceased: in Laos. The discussions ' J 
with .thePathetLao representatives 
in Vientiane were fruitless and 
inconclusive. 

Laos • • 

Godley / 

09/24/92 ? 

^airman Kerry: Ambassador Godiey, 
what priority for intelligence 
collection did you attach to the “ 

wllection of information on pows and 
MIAs; in Laos?' • 

Godley j Top. : • 
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• Laos . 

Haig' 

09/21792 

Vice Chairman Smith: i can ■■ 

imderstand-Watergate^politicai:-- 1 — — 
pressures /protests. Congress voting 
to .cut off the money.: So; the;\ . 

President might say, ;let us sigh It/ 
let us cut, and maybe, this other 
agreement will be signed. We ; will • 
get the prisoners back from Laos; - : - 
Privately there was reference to 
prisoners in Laos , but publicly there 
Was not. And, I think, .families were 
aisled by that. Maybe not 
deliberately, but 1 think they Were 
mislead by it.;,: And that is ny point. ,. 

Haig : Well , you know, x can 1 1 act as 
an apologist for statements that were 
made after January, and i won’t 



v:' ; • ■;/ :^.v 

... ; 

at tempt” to~do that, but I will" make ", 
some observations. The first. is, I 
don* t believe hr, Kissinger, or 
President Nixon, or anyone involved . 
in these negotiations ever took a 
position ..that -in their-intellectuai 



anguish they did not believe was 
going to improve the prospects of 
getting our ■ prisoners out rather t-han 
impede that' process , ••.. v- 

Laos', 

kerr«y'"-. 

09/24/92 

What I have seen that is available to 
the coomi ttee thus far does not sen 
to me to represent a very systematic 
effort [to gather information about " 
Laos] . Nor does it reflect the 
declaration that it was a top, number 
one priority of the embassy at the 
time. It just does not seem to 
connect. : 

Laos 

Kerrey 

09/24/92 

We hid to accent an assurance that 
really was worthless . Accepting an 
offer by the North Vietnamese to do 
ell they could was hardly as 
iron -clad guarantee, and made it 
difficult for us to truly get an 
accounting for our missing. 
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Laos’ 

Kerrey - 

09/21/92 

Sen. Kerrey: Mr. Secretary; let roe 
^ffV^-^^Vwithryourragsertion^ 
tnjt. we, perhaps, .are, not being 
balanced, enough in our ’ regard to the 
North Vietnamese ‘- today, the 
Vietnamese Govemoient . I have never 
suffered the delusion that they would 
tell the. truth. 1 'have' never -••• 
suffered under the illusion that, in 
tact, current negotiations with the 
Vietnamese Government would be 
tetribly productive in getting . a full 
accounting of remaining POWs and 
*OAs;. . I have never suffered under 
the illusion. 

rather surprised, in 
looking at the negotiations , that 




b: 

occurred at the^ time, that a“ r r ™: . 
representation made by the North 
Vietnamese --. do not worry, we will 
take care of Laos -f was all that was 
required to get the Americans to say, 

OX; we will accent voiir 

r ' y’ -'l ■ 


representation that full accounting 
in Laps will occur as a side 
agreement;. 

Laos 

Kerry 

09/24/92 

if you are saying, we have an 

agreement that gets all of bur 
prisoners back and we have got 
iron-clad guarantees, but all of a r 
audden in the middle of this thing 
you are poised with the problem of : 
explaining, g«e, we do not hive than 
all back, you have to explain that 

Vou do not have iron -clad guarantees 
and you also have to axplain 
something different to the American 
people, do ' you- not? •' "■ : ■ • ■ i 


wraps 6 . 







Kissinger 

09/22/92 


i i yexy ;i «Portant that in 
Jierlod^en 

>S^ £ Sii 4.^ WcMtioni .. i ;: : 

w fc ;S? th ^ u ? ht there we hundreds, 
•' y 5 u liad six taowh prisoners 

SS5BU'sSjgSSi'S- 

mw: .Sen Neua. . , when . 
we confronted the Prime Minister 

adcSSntih?Tt^ a ** i6 8uWect of non- 
^ccount abili ty , we got the same kind 

!?£ *J 8 history; this was part 

of tte past, terrible things happened 
J? - the w kind of codnents 
that Soubhan gave us. Only he had 
given then to us acre directive 
saying ~ (downed pilots]^^ r 

Kissinger: 1 was surprised, and 

*** 502111 n«nber of 

prisoners from Laos. if that is 
c^t^j^jre -never rtSived^ 
any prisoner that was captured by the 

dQM®whi?°^i nd »S^ ni9llt • a8il y have 

^^S.^r nS “ r toU,e MU 


Kissinger 
OS/22/92 - 

.. .statistically, the percentage of 
£ 8 missing unaccounted for. in ? Laos • 
was far smaller than in Vietnam. 

Kissinger 
09/22/92 - 

The north Vietnaaeie told us that all 
prisoners held in Laos they told 

returnee. , . 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Sf. P SS! ption of the Psthet Leo was 
that they ware stooges of Hanoi, that 
thv had no independence whatsoever, 
that they were totally controlled by 
the ccsnunists in Hanoi,.. But we 
were confident and we had never to 
JJtanple to the contrary, that the 

U ? Wt>ttU ** Oisobey. anything 
that Hanoi wanted than ♦„ *£ 
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iiaOS 

Kissinger 

09/22/92. 

:I used these figures in mr 
preparatory talks <n Hanoi and r 



«Sree°lS t tS t p he f e that * 11 of the 
£ JSJ* 1 ®® ^*® Eagleburger and 

.Richardson memoranda were fanHita** 1 ►>» 

U. .and had been raised ' t0 
SSfiSSm:-***!* the meaoranSun on 

Labs 

Kissinger . 
09/22/92 

S*g£ J° beT f vou ; »re in 

«ay with Le Due Tho saying not 
hew«ed.to John SpsrkTVSha?** 
happened to so-and-so, we need an 
accounting, but saying, give us a • 
ssntence that says Slre?s ioSldJ 

UiWiirttM/ it will be helpful to 

^thTsS^? 11 ^e, b ^Mtiified 

" 


nan who knew reality. i tad i» SaSs 
of pressure left; neans 

; L ^ os 7 

Ulrd • 

09/21/92 ;~f 

information either, from the civor v 
on -your watch that there were 
prisoners in Laos and/or Vietnam, did 

info™ c ®r t ® ln ^that 

information was accurate? 

1 f S lfc Cairiy reasonably 
cwtjinas fjrras the Worth was* ,V, 
concerned . ~ . I felt very good about : > 

*** a tetter feaiing 
about Cambodia, i did not have a 

5!JS I** 11 ** that t*» intelligence . 
coning out of Laos was outstanding. 

Th i t J?** ^ by the state Department 
and the CIA, and we did nothave^Sr 

2® assets there, but I did quiz the 


' APPBbn t 




Laos -• JTF'PA- 
Operations 


Larson 

, 12 / 04 / 92 . 




'Laos - JTPrPA 
Operations 


Larson . 
12 / 04/92 



Martin . 
08 / 11/92 


Laos - Perot 
Trip 


Meurer 

08 / 11/92 


Chairman Kerry: Me haven’t talked a 
10t-about-Laos*— What-is-the-level-^of- 

coopera tion in Laos? 

Larson: ..'Mr . Chairman , 'I’d say the 
level of cooperation in Laos is 
fflixed. It's sometimes a case of. a 
step: forward, two steps backward, bro 
steps forward a step backwards; and 
in my honest assessment after being 
there and . haying some,. conversations 
and looking , I have great difficulty 
telling how much of it is 
bureaucratic ineptness and lack off 

cpoperation in a very primitive." 
government and how much of it is 
policy driven in that there's some 
resistance to cooperation. 


Chairman Kerry: some people have... 
asserted to us that all you need to 
dp is put the pressure on Vietnam and - 
that will solve Laos, they control 
them. Do you agree with that? 

Larson: . That's not my assessment, 
from what I've seen. .1 think it's 
much more complex than that. 


The Chairman: And was there any 
quwtion in your mind that these were . 
prisoners who were alive and being 
held at that time that- you were •' 
there, or had they been tracked 
■ earlier? 

Martin: No question in ny mind. j 

Chairman Kerry: They were alive at 
the time you were there. 

Martin: They were alive at that 
time. • 


■t lot of Americans, towards the 
end • - especially towards the end off 
the war, if they were caught, they 
were summarily executed and put in 
shallow graves. .. It was not Laotiah 
policy, I recall. Senator. It was 
the villagers, individual ‘ 
villag ers.. . , ' 
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■ Laos - Perot 
. Trip 

Meurer 

08/11/92 

Mr. Meurer. rewnbers 
.T*?**? 8 25 ‘ fcgt the , 

. • ' ^ 


memory or ~both~of you is specific 
»id;2p '.s of American prisoners of 
war being held in the Sam Neua area 
in caves* is that accurate? 

Martin: That is correct. 

Meurer: Yes. 

. Laos' ••••• -y.- ... *■>'. 

Moorer 

09/24/92 

During the course of this period, the 
numbers were always shifting back and 
" e found ***■ that a certain . 
individual was dead or a certain 
individual had been released. There ( 
were, * *■ : the lists we had and the ! 
lists that were given by the North 
Vietnamese didn’t exactly match. And 

HHH 


L *? 41 *? ■^'* £*$***■ yohr question 
as to why I had ?• where i cot 
irrefutable evidence that there were 

40 people In Laos. 

BB MBMiB 

Moorer 

•09/24/92— • 

There is no doubt that the Path et Lao 
was - under the grip" of ~ the' North • 
Vietnamese army. . : 

Laos 

Moorer. ' 
09/24/92 ; 

The decisions to send the message, . 
the decision to cancel the message, 
were all generated by an overall 
management of the plan we had to 
coordinate the withdrawal of the few 
troops we had left with the . . - 
withdrawal of the prisoners we had ; 
left. • 

Laos 

Moorer " 
09/24/92 

Chairman Kerry : Did we have any 
photographs or evidence that showed 
that there Were Americans in those 
caves? . 

Mooter: l don't recall ever having 
seen' it. ■ , ' 
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Laos 

Moor«r ■'•.••• 
09/24/92 

And when an effort was made by 

General Woodard to get the General 


• • 

Hoa, who was a North Vietnamese rep, 
to do something about the Laos Pews, 
his reply was that Laos did not •> 
participate in the negotiations and 
did not sign the agreement. 

•Labs rj'" 

Moorer 

09/24/92 

* i .when I was Chairman of the Joint : v 
Chiefs of staff, hot one message that 
involved: movement. of ■. trbbps 
aircraft attacks or anything of a 
military nature was originated by me. 

In every case/ I had it initialed by 
the Secretary of Defense, or in many 
cases X had direct telephone calls ' '•••• 
from the President. Vv.w' 

.Laos; • 

Moorar 

09/24/92—^7“ 

Nowi in answer to your specific 

ques ticn;- of ^courser that"was^~*^ 

supposed to be taken up with further 
negotiations with North Vietnam. in 
my opinion, and I don't know whether 
the Aabassador agrees with this, the ’ , 
North Vietnamese had lan iron grip on 


• — ./-■* 

the Pathet Lao. And the Pathet Lao 
did exactly; what the North Vietnamese 
told them to. So, the pressure had V 
to be put on the North Vietnamese. 

But, as Z repeat, the only way you 
could verify these photographs and : 
these DIA lists and so oh is to go to 
Laos with an armed force and find 
out Andi then of course we; just; lost 
all of our leverage. And, 
consequently, . what happened was that 
we very quickly, by 1975, we had lost 
not only South Vietnam, hut alao 
Cambodia.'. ■■■•. 
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j MO* 
Trip 


Perot 


Laos 

Trip 


Perot 


Huiphy , 
06/11/92 


Perot 

08/11/92 


Sab^of^s^r 5?° y ? u recai11 ; :the •: 

^i4fe33*Aa'ssfta»S' 

?;Vfo. aot; recall that number. 
SSb^?^ver?° Y0U re “ U '# / ’ 

^ *•* in miaA 18 in one v 
.that w bri efed to them or w” •■ ■ 

Vice Chairman smith: When you were 
there in 1970 and you ha*thX ® 

S th _ the- s ta t ion - chief -and 
types of indications did 
' ¥° y°V specifically about 

Perot r-.*.jheyba« ically "indicated T 
i intercepts . They 

VrinoritTB on 

the ground. They knew where the 
prisoners were being held. The 
■gffi-gW ^f ^tried to rescue 
^e prisoners is the risk-reward 
rations not good. I certainly : 
e^ejd _ with that. They probably 
would have gotten more people killed 
in a rescue^ than they rSSed. ' 

t : they seemed to have ■ a creak dMi 
of knowledge about, who they were 

were held. STthS^told 

ties in with General 
later^ testimony several years 
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• ♦ •our people at. the Paris Peace 

_Coiiferimce..were-a«ked-irtiat^about~ the- : 

people in Laos. And our people 
relied, oh, veui get them back • 
through Hanoi, very quickly the 
Pathet tao said oh/ no, you will have 
to deal directly with us.v.We 
ransomed the. people, out of- Hanoi. We 
ransomed our prisoners out of Hanoi; . 
Senator McCain is able to sit right 
here today because we ransomed him ■ 
out of Hanoi, but we never wrote the 
Check. And that's what caused the 
people to be left in Laos. . 


Sen. Daschle ; Well , what rationale 
did you have amongst the negotiators 
with, regard to the justification for 
signingjaniagreement-tbatdoes-not^- 
include the HZAs in Laos and 
Cubodtia? v Hdw Could we rationalise : 
that, knowing that they were there? 

Rodman : Well we thought we had a 

cc n B ltnem t-fromthe^ 
in two or three different respects 
with respect to Laos . One was that we 
did aspect to get a list, through; 
their good offices, of the prisoners 
in Laos. They promised to try to get 
a --.help us get a cease-fire in Laos 
within a short period of time. So we 
were.-dealing , with the party which 
clearly; did call ^the shots to a great 
extent, and they were making some; 
commitments, to us which were not as : 
formal as other commitments they 
made. ; . So we thought that given that 
this was a Vietnam agreement, we / . 
thought we had achieved something of 
■one value with respect to Laos and 
Ca^odia. . 


r. .there are no ccepelling reason to 
believe that a substantial number of 
aviators were captured and retained 
by ■the Pathet Lao. the bottom line 
is that Laos is hot the ICIA/Pow black 
hole it has been depicted to be. 
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schiff 

08/04/32 


«Se 1 1iI^ 0 . ,ay Mo *■ in BDeci.i 

|*9 Government did not 


85 percftat £f rr a y ietn * n ®*«« Aloost 

#I#^L€ , i' 0 r“ 

Sj&#s55&3feft 

Sak»,w- 

I«mr.»«m vi. . m :..;i*." y * 
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Laos 

SCMff . . 
C.OB/,04/92 

V ■••V 

Chairman. Kerry: ..; is. there not a- -'.- 
group -of-aviators~ believed-to-have~"- ■ 
been . unaccounted for . the Laos at : the 
time of Operation Homecoming? : 

Schiff: yes, sir, there is. They 
are among the priority cases... 


' |p/V 1 1; 

Sheets: There are right now still 64 
discrepancy cases for Laos.;. . 

Chairman Kerry: so there are 64 
question marks pertaining to Laos 
which would have been the body of 
that group about: whom we had 
legitimate questions at the end of 
the war. •/' 


HI 

sheet*: yes; — . '■ : 

Chairman Ktirxy: so when you say it 
is not a black hole you are saying 
that notions that of the 500 plus 
airmeallost„oyer i. Laos -the notion 



that many more than the 64 that we 
have questions about is improbable; 
is that accurate? 

Sheet*: yes, sir... 


AFFBD1X « 
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'1*08' ' § "V..: 

Schiff ' 
08/04/92 



. \ 

SSJtr^ 6 S 0 " option Kf 10115 
2??J5[; » T ° be,ic with, I can tell 

SSal&Ssv. 

ofMison^ ®^ een tbe.Muai number 
and P fh« ?f5 s * h0 tetuthed from Laos, 

«d the far greater number who . 

"^n‘ ed . f r °®North vietnL.sut ia- 
«■**£% 



Portion; Mptmd^rrtJtiveS®. 

• • • North Vietnam is different 

v*S U 5?ei? teJU ® 4 ir°Sef ease made^t 
cSJws d ^ f£ «? Ult i ° ***<&* downed\ir ‘ 
wcuw, more .of, our, si nan were ■ 

SW^S:2S£«Sfe>:i ; ■ ^ 

IpE StfvS SSSS# 

•f^tive, nor* doynedair^wSe ■ 
rescued and fewerbaeaaeprlaonern. 


APFBOn ( 






Schiff' 

.12/04/S2,4^ 


Schiff 

12/04/92 


Schlesinger 

09/21/92 

Schlesinger 

09/21/92 



Another thing that I had looked at . . 
.is,..how_inany_PathetiLaoljp.ri86nersLcah„L.„ 
we confirm? At this ; point', taking ; . 
confirmation very ..strictly,, and 
saying that I can confirm a prisoner 
il l have a photograph of that 
individual, or I have a report from a 
U. S . individual- who. was., held j wi th,; ;v . 
that person, then if .those prisoners 
are confirmed; I have. 16 confirmed ; 
prisoners captured by the Pathet 
;Lap.''i'V-;^ Vv, ■' 

There were 16 that were captured by 
the Pathet Lao. One of those was 
turned over to the NVA, and he was 
released during Operation. Homecoming; 

The others were not released during 
Op^tion~Hooecondng#“but •some^of-T:r--r 
them were released. There were six 
that were released. • ,v 

Schiff: But of the 15 who were 
captured and held by the Pathet . Lao, 
six-of- those- were- released, 
escaped, and the rest are still 
unaccounted -;f or ^ 

Chairman Kerry: so of; all the • . 
information So far on the black hole 
of Laos , there is only information, as 
to 16 captured by the Pathet Lao . 

:S^fl^ ? 6nly : confirgationvv :v -v : - : -' ::L --- ,: '- :;: '^ 

It is evident,. I think, that the ; 
Laotians gave no true accounting of 
the Americans that had been in Labs. 

When. overflights ceased, of course, 
our ability to gather information 
diminished, but up until the time of . 
the ceasing of overflights we were 
able to stay in touch with a number 
of those who had been downed in Laos 
and that's what led to the. 
disappointment with, regard to the 
brevity of ’the.. list. ■■■■• '• '• 
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’Laosi"/.'' 

9chie«inger 

09/21/92 

• • «while the CIA. was running the war 
in Laos , it was running the wax, ^as 


, • | /’ " . 

it were, with military 'assets , 
provided £rom the Department of 
Def.ehs'e.;'.- 

The United States government was not 
directly involved in Uos, . it was a 

CIA -directed operation, but the 
assets that were being directed were 
assets of the Department of Defense. 

The agency itself, aside from the 
operations in the West, had a very 
limited number of personnel in the 
country as compared to the Department 
of "Defense. •: 

It was the responsibility, as it . . 

^ere,, Of thft v- 



Intelligence, yet the assets and most 
of the knowledge came from dqd. I 
hope that clarifies that. 

Laos • 

Schlesinger •' 

.09/21/92--. _... 

I have a high probability assessment 
that-people-wereleftbehindinLaos-- 
and a medium probability assessment 
with regard to Vietnam. I think that 
of the various parties, the Worth 
Vietnamese had the strongest 
incentive on the other side to be 
forthcoming, but I doubt that applied 
to the provisional government of 
Vietnam," and even the North 

Vietnamese were not enormously v 
forthcoming. ' : 

Laos. 

Schlesiager 

09/21/92 

We had been in communication after 
flights were knocked down! over Laos ' 
with the people on the ground, and 
those people did not appear an the 
lists., so one must assume, either 
that the other side engaged in 
executions, or alternatively that the 
list was. inconplete. 
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Secord 

09 / 24 / 92 ~~~~ 



Secord 

09 / 24/92 


Shields 

06 / 25/92 




X think that the small number of men 
which returned, and. the number of men 
which are missing would indicate that 
we should receive more information 
concerning our men in Laos. And I 
think it is foolish to try and say 

anything more than that. 
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Laos ! 

shields • 
09/24/92 . 

Shields : in the memorandum which was 
written. 'inMay— - which youlhad~in 


• ; v: 

your possession; which discussed the 
BC-47, which DIA has discussed and 
garnet Kaye’s capture •• I said at the 
bottom of that page: with your 
concurrence/ we will continue the 
position that we don* t know- whether 
men are prisoner or missing. 

Chairman Kerry: I know what you said 
at; the bottom of the page; But let 
me just say what you said at the tpp 
of the page. At the top of the page 
you said: In a DOD • sponsored press , 
conference held April 12th, 1973, I 
made the statement that DOD had no 
specific knowledge indicating that 
any 0.S. personnel were still alive 


L ' 

•aa-aeio prisoner^in-southeast Asia/-;- 
This statement has been the basis for 
all subsequent answers from DoD to 
questions concerning the possibility 
that Americans may still be held 
prisoner in southeast Asia. , You are 



saying it~becan»" Government ^ policy.” “: T 

mi 

•’ Smith"'* 
06/24/92 

Laos is a black hole, we so not have 
any idea/ with the exception of about 

13 individuals, what happened to the 
■peopled Laos." 

Laos ' 

Smith 

09/24/92 - 

Ne had information to conclude, even 
if not totally conclusive,; but at . ‘ 
iaasttoassume,thatpeoplewere 
alive in Laos and that we had this 
information. And that is my point. 
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Laos 

Smith' 

09/24/92 

What. happened to those people? 

Nobody has.explained that. We are / 




talking about" hu^e , references to 
prisoners here. And this is. 
intelligence data that you folks had. 
Acid nothing changed, as far as the 
testimony that we have received . 
before, this: cocoidttee..:. 2k)t a daim ;1 
thing has changed that would indicate 
what happened to those people. 

Nobody said they Were executed. 

Nobody said they were released., And 
nobody said they came hone. ; So what .. 
happened to. them, and do you folks 
have any information on that? 

Godley: I do not. 

Y. 


smith. 

09/24/92 

•- CXA-has said -in ^ this muorandum, * We 
studied other information to access 
activity in Houa Phan Province in 
general, and the 8am Neua area in 
particular, and we reached the . / 
following conclusions. An historical 



precedent exists- for suggesting the--’ 

presence of American POWs in the. Sam 
Neua area. Photographs taken by a 
reconnaissance aircraft in October 

1969 show what may be as many as 20 
non-Asians, accoepanied by Pathet Lao 
guards, near caves at Ban Nakai Tua, 

20 kilometers east; of the Sam Neua 
markings. :-V • • •••■• • 

! ■ 

Laos . 

' 

Stockdale ' u 
12/03/92 

San. Reid: But the only people that 
you know of that survived being shot 
down over Laos were people that were 
shot down and then captured by North 
Vietnamese military? 

Admiral Stockdale: Yes... 
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Laos . 

Trowbridge 
06/25/92 . 

Lao# over the years « 



“ /who ied» Petrasy# :• . 

iotelligeace reporting that m >,»« 

W» SyS uStS^witS 3 l 1 * itntioant*. !'• 

/Laos'. 

ven.ay 

12/04/92 

nu.aCond tMnai.tltttL»o« i, ' 

•tfcaic group* that anr 
P l *=«. the . 

SiSSbS i ^ d ? r i® 9 . ,,#rtlBe *«* 
SSftSL!? 4 I doubt ttat if. much 

Laos ; 

VeiBty 

06/25/92 

Sm. KcCiia: Wat i. your. . . W 

0*mS5JS s 



naS&'aj^i - Lao* is a sparsely 

popuiated aad rugged countS! .Vwe 
phyaiea thingsin Lao* tia?®we 

Star d fcSt# J ? C ? V ? r 4X1(1 wouldn’t find* 

Lad been dropped from - 

Ttmt^gjrfrfi finding Mything. in . 
«wte regions of Laos is difficult. * •«- 


' '1 

;i 

• '/V ' : 'i 

• •/•••'• •• • j 

— - '■ i 

Mgt&onsily, Hot i. , diffarant 
iWt.of country, it i. a tribal 

8»ttoi War tuny parts of Uo«;“ 

Uto'f have as much wxveiUanci on 
°w PKvU did in taos 
»«ie9 the war. That it to sav 
the radar 

coverage in Laos# where rl,Bv 

iscutarily in viaSS! “** w * «* 
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. ; l*aos / . 

Vessey 

10 /Hi /O'i 

But .secondly, there’s another reason, 



~cnat cne-accouncing-wriA-not-neras , , ■ . 
good from Laos as it was or as it is 
likely to be from Vietnam. You've 
flown over the area.,./ It* s very 
' rugged'' terrain'. •• *'* ' 

Leaks 

Kerry '’V ; ’. ;;i 

09/24/92 > 

...as Chairman/ I feel very# very., 

strongly that 1 do not want this 
Coomittaa's efforts to be sullied by 
personal agenda; or by people who 
want to be reckless with partial: 
•facts*'- .• 

Leaks 

Kissinger : 
09/22/92 

Mr. Chairman; this is . the record. 

Yet leaks from this inquiry have been 
suggesting: That those who had 
refused to abandon America's 

Vietnamese, allies ^supposedly. L u 

— 


abandoned American prisoners; that 
those who struggled to husband the. 
leverage necessary to bring about the 
release of American prisoners were 
insufficiently attentive to the fates 
of-rsmaining-MXAsr and that -those who 
were prepared to use force to compel 
Hanoi's compliance were guilty of not 
doing enough to enforce the 
.agreements.-" . 

Leaks '' 

Smith' ' 
09/24/92 

After reading the column and 
communicating with Senator Kerry, X 
wondered whether X wets at the same . ,; 
'meeting.: A-?:-'.'. .v..,?;". 

Left Behind - 
Shields 

Statement 

Kerry 

09/24/92 

Lieutenant Commander Vincent D. 

Monroe, downed in Me . On Province, 

Morth Vietnam, May 18th; 1968, 

Emergency radio signals were received 
from Lieutenant Commander Monroe and 
hit craw mmober/ whose status as a 
prisoner has been acknowledged by 

North Vietnam. Radio Hanoi announced 
the capture of two pilots at the time 
and the place of Lieutenant Goosander 
Monroe's loss. Mow you called him a 
prisoner. They acknowledged his as a 
prisoner. You stood up and said he 
was a prisoner. He did not cone home, 
and then you say there are no 
indications anybody is alive. 


uraon ( 












:.I*eft Behind . 

Sieverts 
continued 
06/25/92 ■ 

against their, will in captivity ' 
tjie lengths they would go, one way ot 
:^t^er / ~to.-.let'Us-know-of“thisr“it"“- 
bears on the photographs, • for 
ejanple. The idea of Americans 
cheerfully being photographed and not 
using that opportunity to somehow , 
convey who they are and what the . • 
..circumstances -are • is beyond -my-.- 
Imagination.' •'< 


09/21/92 

'Getting, the- -list- before;' 
agreement. ..the idea would be compare 
the. lists and make some detailed man- 
by-man attempt to determine whether 
or not their list tracked with our 
list. That was not done;, .it was 
agreed in 1971 that it wouldi not be 
done. And all of the testimony that . 
~we -heard ~ ear lier- from - fiarrAfii 



• • ractauaiy . liSITQ 

saying I was at Henry all the time . 
trying to get him to make sure it did 
not happen, that deal was cut in 

1971. There was no effort, ;. 

Apparently, from, the meeting in 1972, 
no -effort to~say to :the:Korthf^T~:-7“ + 
Vietnamese, this is unacceptable.' it 
was accepted as a condition because 
it had been prenegotiated in 1971 ; . : . 
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.Lists' 

Kissinger. 

09/22/92— 

Chairman. Kerry: Your response to; that-; 


prisoners, that we bold and then start 
exchanging prisoners and not haggle • 
about who is or is not a prisoner. 
Kissinger: so this phrase of not. 
haggling was -- had only to do with 
the technical problem. Do .we present 
our list first and wait/ or 4o we see 
what they give ' us and then complain 
about it* y. '/ T V. ' 

Chairman Kerry: ...in effect, you 
moved the haggling . ■ Instead of 
haggling name for name before the 
signing, you left yourself haggling 

TiMiwft for name until 20 years later 
and we are haggling name for name 


V-, ' a ' 

‘.today.- / . .. . 

Kissinger: senator, we would have 
been delighted to get their lists . 

before the signing. That was 
something that they were never 


;• , . 

prepared to do, and we, therefore, 
had to make the best arrangement 
■possible.'- 

Lists , 

I*itd • 
09/21/92 

Chairman Kerry: it was your gut 
feeling that the lists were not 
complete, is that what you are ; 

saying?^','.;.-. ; 7'j' /' ■; 

Laird: It was my gut feeling that 
there were more. .When I left, I 
think that we felt at that time I 

think the last figures that we had 
were that the list of POWs probably . 
would, contain quite a few, sore names 
than that. We were disappointed with 
the list because 1 hoped that there 
would be more on the list. 

; Lists.'. 

Laird 

09/21/92 

we weren’t -,- by the way, l wasn' t 
being critical of the Kennedy list or ■ 
the Cora Weiss list. We were, glad to 
get that information, but it was not 
complete information and we knew of 
the existence of other pows when 
those lists were delivered tb us. .* 
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Laird 

09/21/92 



We were not getting much , information 
from the Vietnamese at. that 
’part icu la r" The“ V ie tnamese /“of" 

course, made the Kennedy list; the . 
North Vietnamese. The source of that , 
list was the North Vietnamese and the 
Cora Weiss list was also from the 
North Vietnamese. And they were 
'confirmations 'of. pows. ' ( 


we had several lists .given to us . 

There was the early list that . was 
given by Cora Weiss, which I, think 
you are familiar with, who was. a • . 
peace activist. Then the Kennedy 
list came, and there was a 
discrepancy between the Cora Weiss 
list and the Kennedy list. It was 
about five difference in those two > 

"lists." rfelt that those lists were 

inadequate. . we had firm letter 
confirmations of at least 26 or 27 
people that we knew of confirmed by 
letters that were alive at that 

icularitime. ...1^:1.,.: 


Chairman Kerry:-. ..It appears to 
me.;., that we had agreed on the 16th 
of August 1971 that there was only, 
in regard to pow, going to be an 
exchange of lists at the mcxnent that 
we all signed the agreements . And 
the question that Uiave .got is were 
you aware that the secretary of u 
Defense and others in the defense 
agencies were arguing that we should 
get a preliminary release, and if so, 
why was it not more forcefully 
presented at this meeting? 

Lords ...we did whittle down our 
positions, no question about it. I 
didn't recall the precise date and 
meeting until I read this document. : : 
As I say# I do not recall others 
pressing us to get the lists ahead of. 
time, but it would be a natural 
objective that you would to have . 
certainly be better than getting it 
the day, of the agreement . 











.Lists , 

Mooney 

.01/22/92 

My testimony, sir, is that I had a ’ 
list of Americans who were captured : . 
-alive in-:eneinyrhends-'with-our-^T~' f-r 
knowledge of the specific units .of 
those enemies . down to battalion, 
division of regiment , or up to' V : 
division or higher, than division, . and 
that the last information was; that . 
they were alive and well-in enemy 
hands. . there were approximately. 305 
on the list ; ;Xt Homecoming z,.; .about, 
five percent Of those were returned. 
That brought the list down to about 
293, 294 . Now, what I have recovered 
of the names that were on that 
original list is approximately 140, or 
maybe 120 names..-.'' . v 

Lists ••••:'. ' 

Mooney: 
01/22/92; ~ 

• •.looking back on it. i. we should 
imve“kn^~betteri r and; maybe'-if-we™ 
would have pushed a little harder 
when we had the power and authority, 
we. might have been able to do 
something. But in '73, we should have 
at least insisted on getting that 

' • -- - 


original , list of £9 or 19 names up in 
print, which we had flagged kiddingly 
as the; Kissinger list. ■■■••vm'-'- \ 

.Lists •' 

Mooney 



01/22/92 ' -y. 

bJtwJIT-P ISM-.! < '■ .1 t * .f.ifiWti. ^*38 


;> v. 


Lists 

Mooney 

01/22/92 , 

Ky boss.;, told »e to ny face... that 
if you're going to put it on a list, 
we want to be able to sigh it, and we 
want to be able for the policy -makers 
to be able to do something with it. 

So keep it tight... If X hadn't kept 
it tight, per his instruction, hy. 
list could probably have been another 
60 to 70 names 

Lists ; 

■Shields ■- 
06/25/92 . 

Another significant list is the one 
passed by the DRV to representatives 
of the JJ* S . Government in Paris in 
January, 1973 as required by the • 
Paris Peace Accords . 
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Lists 


Shields.. 

06/25/92 


Shields 

06/25/92 


Smith 

09/24/92 



This list was • not accepted by. us as a 
complete accounting for those held 
prisoner or for those who died in 
. wPAMty.^Pirst,_that^list:did-not 
include the names of those prisoners 
missing in Laos... It also omitted the 
names of men we knew to have been in - 
captivity, at one time. : ‘ 


We knew immediately upon receiving 
this list of those said to have died 
in captivity, that men whom we knew 
had, at one time, been alive and in 
captivity were omitted from the dist- 
al together. After brief ing those who 
returned, we knew also that. . the names 
of some men who may have died in 
captivity were also not on the lists. 


for several weeks before the signing 
of the accords^in_January of 1973 , 
General Eugene Tlghe... was asked by • 
the Joint Chiefs to make a list of 
American POWs that we could 
reasonably expect to be repatriated . 
both from Laos and Vietnam. The list 
contained some 900 to 1,000 - names - 


I certainly remember the shock and 
sadness at the paucity of the: lists 
of names we received versus what we 
expected. 


Sen. Grassley: . General waiters, do 
you ever recall it being discussed 
thit we should exchange lists prior 
to the signing of any agreement? ■ 

Walters ; yes, z believe there was a 
discussion to that. .. But it. seems to 
me that was discussed and they, of 
course, knew this is one of the 
principal leverages they had with us. 
They knew that our desire to get 
those prisoners of war back was 
inordinate compared to theirs.;, but 
what I suspected is that they 
wouldn't have carried out the 
agreement and sv suspicions were not 
totally ill-founded. 












Live. Americans 

Andrews ... 
10/15/92 

I . acknowledge that there have been 
Isolated reports pows being held In. 
some areas in Laos* including Sam 

Neua. But after; giving these 

; . # ..v, 

•;:'V • 

reports, most. of "which come from 
refugee sources, a full .and complete 
evaluation/ the Department has been .. 
unable to develop convincing evidence 
that 0. S . POWs are being held in Sam 
Neua today f nor do we have any 
evidence; that they were being held : 

‘ there ihl988v' ; 

Live Americans 

Aral tags 
08/12/92 

~'r thinVwl^^^ 

. there are Americans .. in Indochina. 

Live Sighting. ,. 

Bell 

12/04/92 

Beils ■ Sir, could ! make one point on 
the underground facility there? 

Chairman Kerry* Yes sir. 

V:; v'J 


Beil: The Bai Nini conference Han 
sits across from the Mausoleum as you 
know from being there. And they have 
the meetings there of the Politburo 
and the Central Conoittee. Also the 
Party Congress . is held there. And 


" ' t-' 

you have high level digiiitarie8 
there. They would have r to have some 
type of underground facility in the 
area to contain all of those people 
in the event of an emergency . . . •••'. . 

Live Americans 

Brooks 
12/01/92 \ • 

• ••i found no compelling evidence of > 
alive POWs held, in the official 
prison system of the north 

Vietnamese. /; I was persuaded ~that ;' 
there was; indeed, compelling 
evidence that in 1973..* to cause me 
to believe that there probably Were 
people alive in 1973 in Laos. 

Live American? 

Cawttorne 

11/07/91 

I think if one looks at the evidence, . 
piece by piece/ one doesn' t get 
anywhere. You don't see the wood for 
the trees... it's a seamless, carpet 
of evidence that cocoes from during 1, 

the war and beyond. i 
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Live Americans Chegnon ; ^ 
; : :•••. 10 / 15 / 92 ; 


Live Americans Childress 
08 / 12/92 


Chairman Kerry: At any rate, in your 
years, no. one has ever cate to you 
with e secret key and offered or ; ■ i . 

: whispered 'to~you~that up. here there 
are some Americans i . you have never 
hear that. Nobody has ever -r . 

Chagnion: Only the incidents that 
Roger [Rumpf] mentioned in Vientiane, 

which were very much second-hand "; . r ; 

stories and which we turned over all 

information. to the D.s. Embassy. And 

those did not prove to be valid. . 

...i believe there's a possibility of 
Americans in Southeast Asia in some 
category that is not defined. ' 









Live Americans ' 

Christina* 

06/25/92 

Sen, * Rciid: : Do any of you know of any 
American servicemen ; in Southeast' 1 ' 

Asia, like Garwood, who are Still 

; ■; ■ • : 


■there? • " •• . -- j 

Sheets: I do not. And when I met 
with Vietnamese officials last sunnier 

I asked the same question, as does 
vessey, as does Christmas, and I'll 
let him speak for himself.- 

Christmas: 1/ have no personal 
knowledge, sir, that we have any 

’.there; : : / Vv'- :• '• v. ' ,' ; 

Sen. Reid: You have no personal 
knowledge. Do you have any reports, 
any hearsay information that they are 
there? , 

. ’ ‘ '' ' V; 1 


Christmas: Sir, we have live* 
sighting reports that we continue to 
pursue . But we have , at this time , 
no sufficient information to say that 
we have a live American in Vietnam or 
anvnlaee. ••••’.'. - '• . r u \ 



However, and X would be the first to 
tell you this, we don't have : 
sufficient information yet to say 
that thare isn • t, , and that 's why we 
will pursue any continue to pursue 
. these live-sighting investigations,, 
the . last known discrepancy cases jt "and 
through our efforts expand throughout 
those three countries. 
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Live . Americans 

Chris anas 
06/25/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: with the job 

that you have to do and the 

>ho inh^f Ka 


'• "V f ... ■ l '.. 

to do/ it seems to me to be homewhat 
like going to a baseball player and 
saying now, Smith, you are going out 
and you are going . to play first base 
v which Z used to do •• and you will 
be batting third .Now Smith goes out 
and plays first base. He does not 
bring his glove because he is not 
going to get any ground bails and he 
does not take his bat up to the plate . 
because he is not going to get a 
pitch,...'; ;; ' ;-N V ; •' 

i think the, fact that there are live* . 
sighting reports out there, whether 
you believe them or not, but the fact 



that they are there indicates that ■ -T. 
they have to be pursued. . . . 

Christmas: it does not mean that I ’ 
don't believe that live-sighting 
report,.. and we pursue each and every. 

... : • • 


one of those live- sighting reports. 
Unfortunately, all of them to this 4 
point in time have Shown that -• at 
this time, ve have not been able to 
deteniine that there have been live 
Americans. ; 

Live Americans.; 

Christmas 

11/05/91 

If ve find out the location of 

Captain; Carr or anybody else,: there 
is ho doubt in my mind . . .ve'il go ■" 
get him. If he can't get out, we'll : 
go get him. . v-* 

Live. Americans 

Christmas 

12/04/92 

I would echo that; sir. I would also 
state, however, that as you've 
indicated, Senator, we pursue every 
lead. We do not leave any . stone . 
unturned, and ve have in position the 
operational plans to recover 

Americans if, in fact, we should find 
one. 
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Live Americans Destatte, Oiairman Kerry: Mr. Gadoury, as to 
beeter, Bell Laos . Do you currently operate with 
— 42 / 04/92—— -any.~intelligence-or-avaluation-that — - 

suggests to you that .someone, is . 

‘ alive? Is there, .any- credible 
evidence. that says so? 

. ' * u Gadoury: Not that X have seen/ sir. 

Chairman Kerry: As to Indochina? 

. ''V v’ •••.''■ ’ *7 Destatte: That's correct* sir. ■' 

Chairman Kerry: And you say, no. 

Destatte: So. 

Chairman Kerry: Mr. Deeter, Sergeant 
-t. -l ■' Deeter? ■ ' ■, / '7'. 

•. , >■; . • , • Dee ter: No, sir. •; • 

Chairman Kerry: Mr* Bell?. . 


ill. .Ball: Mo, , sir. A;: ... 1 

Live Americans Destatte Si shouldn’t forget that those 300- . 

06/05/92 plus sources who accurately described 
. • ,1 Robert Garwood, encounters with 

Robert Garwood there, also said that 
■ • they had no knowledge, personal or 

hearsay, of ahy other Americans 
living or being detained in that 
_ area, rand if these; foifcs *mr- 

•" T' T" ;,; . acknowledged renting accurate on ; 

that, why should we question their 

■' - yr '-v:-' accuracy on the other?, : 

Live Americans Gadoury After eight years of searching 

10/15/92 neither l, nor... personnel from 

various, other military, units . . . have 
. found proof that any of our missing 
survived after the* prisoner release-, 
from Hanoi in 1973. ; 

Vet, as long as the possibility 
“ exists that there could have been or 
coUld still be, we must continue the 
search. ' '-..-V 
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LiveAmericans'. 

Grassley 

06/24/92.:;;., 

Evidence exists, and the next time 
that; someone in the Administration 
says that there in no evidence that 



-we-'-left-peopie-behindpit is clear • 
that he or she is not reading the 
same documents that the members of’ ; 
this Comnittee and our respective 
staffs are reading. 

Live Americans 

Jensen* 

Stevenson 

11/07/91 

There -is. an amazing .amount of> • -4 

credible evidence, [that Americans 
are alive in Southeast Asia] . . 

Live Americans 

Kerry 

06/25/92 

The evidence, to me, is still, as : 
likely that there might be fraud as. 
that there is evidence of a nrisnnpr. 

Live. Americans . 

Kingston ,t •. 
06/25/92 : 




after Operation Homecoming. 

Live Americans 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

• • .> *hy they would hold prisoners 
that they don't acknowledge, for that 
rhave great difficulty understandihg 

Live toericans 

Kissinger 

09/22/92. 

1 think it 1 s improbable that any are 
alive today. : 1 honestly did not 
think there were any alive in Vietnam 
when the war ended. I have always 
kept open the possibility in mv »ihd 
that there were some •- that there 
were, some in-Laos. . j. 

Live American^ 

I*rson 

12/04/92 

Mr . Chairman* I have seen no piece- of . 
evidence at this point that would . 
indicate anyone is alive from any of 
our researches , investigations *: . 

surveys, or any of the data that we 
have available. : 
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Live Americans 

Larson ,••• 
12/04/92 1 ; : 

Admiral Larson: V.;,in this last year, 
we have resolved 143 live-sighting 

: 


cases. V ■ /V 

Chairman Kerry: Has any one of those 
live sighting cases given an . 
indication of either a live American/-, 
or that there was a live American ' 
there? v : ; ", • '• ,v ? ’ y- ' 

Larson: ■”NO/ ; sir.-;v • -■*’ 

Live Americans 

Maguire 

08/04/92 

He conclude with the following 
assessment. After years of post-war 
searching, thousands of reports V 
evaluated, and every available means 
of intelligence collection employed, : 
no single report or combination of 
reports has ever been able to confirm. 



.that American prisoners of war 
remained in captivity - after Operation . 
Homecoming in 1973.:. 

Live Americans 

Keedhaa 

12/04/92 

Sir, z agree. I would add, it is our 
:minber_.l.niis 5 ion,Lioohing;fQr,_livel^L-. 
lightings in support of the DIA 

If fort . We react to every single one 

of ; thim.'-/Y-V '■■■• ; ■ -7 ■> ■■ 

Live Americans' 

Ruapf/ 

Chagnon 

10/15/92 

Chairman Kerry: . ./what do you 
believe is the possibility that 
somebody is being held? 

Hr. Ruapf they “were living as-- 

local people were living, ; life would 
be very difficult. . .A 10 -year period . 
would be very difficult. 

Chairman Kerry: Do you agree with 
that, Ms.. Chagnon? 

Ms. Chagnon: Yes..; ■ 


V'APWSHDIX'6: 














'•Live Americans 

Runpf. 

lo/is/ai; 

Mr. Rumpfs i talked to a very few 
people about the ; issue , of live pows 

■■■/ . 

j.. .'V.. .. 

each occasion people said there were 
no Americans being held in Laos; But 
it was. not an issue, that came up - 
regularly. People .did not raise the. 

if?!!* in w 8ta Y there in 

1969 and '90 when people started * 
cooing to our, house in Vientiane 
claiming they had tapes, 
f ingerprihts , bringing us sometimes" ■ 
those kinds of materials,, expecting 
some money in return. And that's the 
only time people really came up to 
;us;. •" . ;•* / , o;. - 

Chairman Kerry:; Did they ask you for 
money, specifically?, 



Hr. Rumpf: ;Yeah». it was implied in 
tha discussion that they expected 
•eoethiag froo it. we only (aid we'd 
take it and give it to the B.s. : 

Bsassy. .;V 1 

.Live Americans 

Schiff ' 

! 08/04/92 : 

-..the 0;S. Government position is, 
while there is no information to 
confirm that Americans are still 
detained in Southeast Asia, the 
possibility cannot be ruled out. 

Because the u . S • Government cannot 
rule "out the possibility, the - 
Department of Defense continues to "• 
aggressively investigate this ~ ' 

issue. . . , ' ; 

Live Americans 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

Sir; ■ the; evidence that .1 saw. over, 
again, the period of time I worked in 
the office leads me to two • 
conclusions. I think the evidence • 
supports the contention that if you 
were an American prisoner of war and 
you were alive in the spring of 1973; 
the time of Operation Homecoming, you 
cane home. The second conclusion I 
have to reach is that only the 
Vietnamese know for. sure. 
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Live Americans 

Schlesingar; 

03/21/92 

X believe those prospects would be 
very slim, Mr. Chairman, as of bow.. . 



Bu t~i t ‘s-conceivable-that- one- or - two ~ 
may have survived; One or two, or a 
handful.' ' * 

Live Americans 

Schweitzer 
12/04/92 : 

Chairman Kerry: But we do have, 
people come to people, x mean, we 
have. the reports. . We have got them 
laid out. These guys spend hours 
analyzing them. They go through 
them. You are aware of that, 

.correct?' • \y 


Schweitzer: Yes, end that has to be 
done. That is a valuable process, , 
and for the American people that oust 
be done. And it is ,the work of the 
analysts and the investisators, and 
it~ii a valuable "process- that-nust be":“~ 
gone through. And I do not in any 
way want to detract from the 
dedication and the hard work all of-, 
.'.these .men. do. . 

come to that judgment? Hhat is sort 
of the basis of your judgment nobody 
is, alive? ; 

Schweitzer: Sell, I have never seen 
any evidence or heard any evidence 
that anyone is alive in Vietnam. 
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Live. Americans . 

Schweitzer 
12/04/92 . 

Chainnah Kerry: ;..you are speaking 
fro®, archival experience, anda~ 

. ... v 


reality base that a lot of people do 
not have. you have drawn a 

Conclusion here that is pretty soiid 
in your mind, and you have laid it 
out to the committee , that you think 
this concept of focus on live people 

is a waste of time* in your’ 

estimation.' •. 

Hhat gives you this basis that you 
draw this notion that nobody is 
alive? is that a fair statement of 
your notion? You think this concept 
of anybody being alive is wrong, is 
that correct? , 

Schweitzer: Sir, i»va seen no 

■ v - ; -v 


•vidwc that th«. «r« 

ABtricans la Vietnam. 

Live Americans 

Sheets 
08/04/92 , 

Ghiimn Kerry: Do you interpret any 
of the live-sighting reports that you 
have ia f nmt of you .today^aB '.. '-'.: - -^^ 


- .VjT.'-r 

evidence that an American is alive 
inside Southeast Asia today? . 

Mr. Sheets: That, kind of clear-cut 
statement ! cannot make/ and i don't 
think there's a Member on this- 
conmittte who can make such a . ~ ^ 
•^tejttat.: Me have 110 reports. ..Mt.'~- 
was 109 when I last briefed you and 
there's been a newione cone in. Me 
have 110 reports right now that are 
in active inventory, and as we go 
into the areas where those 110 
reports are located, we take a look 

at other reporting that* a in that 
same geographic area. 

until we run those to ground, X can't 
tell you. That's not a cop-out. 1 
cannot tell you... , r 


APfODB ( 




•Live Americans ; 

'Smith;/ 

I might say in some respectful 
disagreement with the Chairman, there 



the Committee on, specific 
individuals. The question is; is 
that information valid/ and that is 
what we are trying to determine. .. 

Live Americans 

Smith ' 

io/is/ji ; 

In uyiew; 0f ;• the ‘ii^rination: put 
forward at our September hearings 
that we had expected more POWs/HIAs 
to come home in 1973 / it: is incumbent 
upon the Committee to treat the 
information before us today, X 
believe, with the assumption that . . 
American pilots from the war could 
still be alive and held against: , their 
will somewhere in communist hands in 
Laos and Vietnam. 

Live Americans 

Sydow 

08/05/92 I;--,::, 

Chairman Kerry: • » tOut of those, 
several thousand, apart from Bob . 
Garwood and apart from the ; Caucasians 
who were not American POHs, are there 
reports in which you place 



cnoiouxcy oi American rows oerng. ~ . r 

.held?;;. • ■' 

Hr* Sydow: .No sir. There is no 
evidence of POWs being held in this 
system, v. 
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Live^ Americans Sydow, , Chairman kerry: Now, let me ask each 

of you the relevant question as to . 
— — ■ -12/04/92 - — - i—« — — — - — - < 


your -countries^ or “areas; 
Laos.' ... 


~MrT“Sydow; 


• Sydow: Ho, sir, Vietnam. '. 

Chainnan Kerry: Just Vietnam. Do. 
o you have any credible evidence today, 
which you are operating on or working 
;vith,\ that, someone .is alive in , 
Vietnam/ a prisoner? . 

. Sydow: Ho, sir. 

• ' Chainnan Kerry: Mr. Sheets?. 

Sheets: Ho, sir. . 

“ChalrmaOi^:;^ ™ 7 

’ • Cole: Ho, sir. 


Live Americans Tin 11/07/91 About this issue, I can say that I 
7 : " ,; 7 •; l®ow as well as. any top leader in J 

Vietnam and, in ay opinion,,! state 
. ' - .categorically that there is not. any ' 

American- prisoner alive' -in Vietnam. •. 



Live Americans 


Vessey 

12/04/92 


Vessey 

12/04/92 


It is. almost beyond the realm, of .. . 
comprehension for me to figure out 
how the Vietnamese leadership can_say 
after X number, of years that they . 
have no one' and then say noWwe do 
and we'll do it for X million or 
billion or whatever it happens to be. 


Mow, i will tell you that based on 
what we've learned over the five 
years I've been involved, I think the 
probability of anyone being alive is 
far lower than I would have given 
that probability five years ago. But 
I'm not going to say I don't believe 
there's not anyone alive. I think 
the probability is very,, very low, 
but certainly it exists . The 
pm -ability . exists . ■ " 
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Live Americans 

-Offers 1 ;--’ ; — 

Vessey 

•06/25/92— - — 

Sen. McCain: You have never heard of 

any bffer on7the~part;“ ; of'anyohe"'in“7^“ 
authority in Vietnam to, return : • 
Americans in return for money or 
assistance? 

Vessey: Absolutely not;' In fact# 
just the contrary,. The Vietnamese 
officials with whom l«ve . dealt have , 
said we cannot so it, whatever you 
were to offer. We cannot do it 
because we do not have any/ 

[Americans]. 

Live -Sighting : 
Reports 

Bell 

12/04/92 

Vice : Chairman Smith: Are you not : 
talking about the area around the 
Mausoleum, Mr. Bell?/ • 

BbllrT^l^m taUcing-about the Bai' Nim r ~ 
Conference Ball, right across, the 
street from the Mausoleum, sir. z 

Chairman Kerry: It is actually about 
500. yards away, is_,it not? . ,It„ is not; 





right across the street. There is a 
•huge expanse. ; - 
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Live -Sighting. 
Reports 

.Ball 

12/04/92 

Th* t«o morticians or tachnicai 
specialists that the ambassador 


y-i 

referred to, I, believe in early- last ■: 

d ? wn t0 °»e. person. 

He resided in the house across from 
the^Kausoleua on the comer of Chuma- 

Swiet*ao?* Xt t0 coe * )oun ^ 6f **«:. 

1991# this, gentleman was 
soaXed with gasoline on the streets ' 
of Hanoi and burned to death. And 
the only facility or information 

facillty that X have heard 
W that it was built on the same 
order of Lenin's Tomb, and thereis an 
w on??!*,; 

b “fAth the mausoleum. And the 
^dyisort^that . came, there ... thov n ~ 



the same plan to construct ho chi 
. Hinh • * . mausoleum. . 

Concerning any tunnels, in the citadel 
area or the military doopound, ^ 
previous - reporting "indicates 
there was or probably still is a 
tunnel which went from Cua Dum street 
under Nam. De and inside of the Ly 
Nam.De compound. And this tunnel was 
constructed bad during the French 
ora. • >' 


\ 
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Xive-Sighting 
Reports v 

Chambers 

12/04/92 

Chairman, Kerry:. OK. How many of ' 
these jure firsthand up here? how 



many of those flags, are first-hand . v. 
[reports!?.. .* what you have is 920 >•'" 
928 .minus about 200 that you say are 
fabrications . That leaves you 728. 

You have 225 that are first-hand., 
leaving you with about 500 that- are 
hearsay. 225 firsthand. 

Chambers: And the hearsay, is - 
probably where the heart of this 
issue is at . And the reason that 
there is what we find is a problmn 
with, this is that in addition to the 
use of VV. ; 

Chairman Kerry: 700 hearsay total . . ; 

m bKa* A 


\ ; v' •'/ 

Chambers: Some basic geographic 

flaws in the map where some of the • 
reports were plotted in the wrong 
area# and I think we went through 

this in closed session and~again in’ 7 

open session. earlier. . .'I'.''.-' 

There's a misunderstanding about the 
nature and the use of hearsay 
reporting. Hearsay reporting goes 
from accurate renditions of what , 
actually happened that someone told - 
their brother or their sister and v V 
they- repeated and it's very accurate 
to something that you heard# someone 
else said it to someone, and by the , 
time it is repeated to one of the : 
investigators you can't figure out 
what it is that they were really 
talking about . And it ' s marketplace 
trivia that people pass back and 
forth amongst themselves. 
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Live -sighting 
Reports, 


Destatte 

12/04/92 


Thete * s one other point that i » d like 

released here on the 1st December, 
there, was a quote of the Russian 
ambassador, and I quote from that one 
December statement: -We have also 
heard Jrom the Russian ambassador 
that there is a restricted • 
underground area beneath the Ho chi 
Kinh Mausoleum. ;■ ^ . . 

This ^ quotation is ; taken out of its 
original context; The original 

"i 8 1 pa f tial transcript of a 
rwJ*?? hy Ruasian ambassador Rashid 
Camadolin to two journalists in Hanoi 
on 15 August, 1992 . , The f ollwingis 
an accurate text of the ambassador's 
• r - statement -in -context 

■There is^an underground area beneath 
the mausoleum. It is restricted. 

There is a lot of equipment/ a 

ye put. in a triple generator system 
.in case of an electricity black-out . « . 

Jtow# . the ambassador also stated that 

Russian experts helped build the 

Mausoleum, and that two Russian 
experts are at the Mausoleum at the 
request of the Vietnamese : Government 
to preserve- the body of Ho chi- iSX 
He said these Russian experts would " 
have known if any u.s. POKs were 
detained at the Mausoleum. 

The ambassador said he'* never heard 
cf any prisoners at the Ma usoleum, 
in fact, he scoffed at the idea that 
jnyone could imagine Vietnam could 
^iw pri f^ e ” h * rti Be said he has 

apokm with, many American* about this 

aubjact, and ha noted, and I quote, 
•those who areserious, whoarenot 
Playing polities, who are not plaiying 

onthe emotions of the families , the? , 
too* these stories are not true.. > 





Live- Sighting • 
Reports . ;;' ■ 


live* Sighting 

■.Reports:":"'"-''":;' 


Destatte ;, J .a BBC radio interview with 
12/04/92 Ambassador Camadolin in which the 
— ;: r ^-^^-ambassador^stated-he-wa8r-qhote # “S0re-- 
there is no so* called underground , 
prison here in the center of the 
city, and above all/ beheat* the 
Mausoleum, close quote, 

SadOiiry Chairman Kerry: And have' ary of them 

10/15/92 ; givan you a lead that you have been 

able to follow that you have 1 . 
considered real or found to be real 
with respect to an American being 
.;■••■’ alive?-' 


Mr, Gadoury: in my recollection, in 
ail the people . that I talked to, 
there were three people who provided 
Information, first-hand live sighting 
— information,- of what-they : said were- - — 
American prisoners or people being 
V held ;< • 
those cases, I participated in follow 
up interviews and even polygraph 
exams, and neither of the first two ? 

r" r iadividuairwer*”detex^^ 

presenting truthful information, in 
fact, there was indications of •• 

• *>. Deception in each case, in the 
third case, the Stony Beach office 
followed up, and I understand that in 
that case it was determined that 
there was no substance to the 
individuals report; ~ 




live -Sighting I Haig 

iv 09/21/ 92 


Live-Sighting Maguire - 
Rgporta 08/04/92 


Live-Sighting Maguire 

Reports 08/04/92 


and iron -clad evidence, and' 
evidence. ... we have got hundreds of 
live-sighting reports that have not * 
been all debunked, we have got gone 
2n? r v typtt8 ?f intelligence which we 
Jj4ll be getting: into in a couple of 

...where is the proof that the neh we 
did know were alive are dead? where 
p f°°? ? ^ do you not put 
burd « °n that?. .. where are 

Haig: Well/ the sane suspicion i 
have put on another foot. And that - 
~i.9 the -- ^ eaao^y ~ tha t~ we'^'f oudhfe' 1 

cared nothing about the lives of 
nuaan beings, including their own. 

M £.*•" ^ the battlefield, as 
you did. ■ v •• 


... so : farr the rlarges t body of ‘Mit 
war; intelligence about nissing 
Aaericans is refugee source 
reporting;.. over 15,000 source 
reports have been received since 
1975, and that number grows every 
day. . .to date, we have received ' 

flrpt-hand riportB - dia- 
evaluates these report! and our 

results are reviewed by an ; 
independent channel made Up of 
from. other u.S. 
intelligence agencies. 

••;£} of today * over 100 reports are 
still under active investigation; as 
we’ve just discussed. . .in Vietnam, 
haareay reports account for about 
half of all live -sighting reports, 
and they tend to echo the details and 
descriptions of actual firsthand 
reports • . However , in laos , hearsay 
reports account for alnost 80 percent 
of the live -sighting reports, and in 
magr^instances they are vague in I 






Live-Sighting 

-Reports 

Mooney 

.Ql/2J/92_i_;. 

Sighting reports; stand-alone . 
.sightingLr$pdi$sjare:.es$entiaUy^ f J ■■■ 


worthies s unles s t hey are cumulative. . 
they beggar more questions and you . 
can argue about them all day long. 

Live -Sighting 
•Reports 

Schiff 
: Q8/04/92 

J, .in i979 / we received in£ozxoation 
from a source who said he saw 50 D.S. • 
prisoners of: war between 1973 and'' ••'••. ~ 

« 78 , while he was held in Quyet Tien 
re-education camp; near the Chinese 
border. J' J- v . 

Reports like this one, where sources 
describe seeing POWs with their own. 
eyes, are categorised as first-hand 
live sightings . , They receive our 
highest priority for investigation. 

We .used.all- source Janalysis_to:.^„,. ; l^ 


'JlV 

investigate this report. We looked 
at photography to locate the casp in 
the area the source described, and we 
found it# J vV'i ;j jj-' 

However, the : photography- showed that r : 
during the time the. source said he ;• 
saw D.S. PONs in this camp, the gates 
were wide open, 

However, to be certain that no POWs 
had ever been held in this casp, we 
located sow former inmates to ask . if 
they knew of any Americans held J r 
there i - These people all denied that 
any Americans had ever been held "in v - ' : v 
this camp... •• 


JUPPMlX.t 
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, Live -Sighting . 

• r v :R;epo2rts^.™.^.-.-^- 

" Schiff 
08/04/92 - 

nad located , from the can® , provided 
S sketches, one*o? 5SS m ' 
see here* > in fact/ the only person 
f ke «* Of the camp was SI” 
SSt/S*. “> E otigiaai source who 

ol^r^e^; 50 D - S ‘ pri ®9ner s; , 



infonaation would have led us to 

believe that there:, were d.s. -■ : 

prisoners of. war in the can®. Takina 

us“thlt P tMf 0UrCe JPP^^convinced 9 
case^ 1 ^ obviously not the 

Repo m - 

Live-Sighting : 

, Repbrts 

-Schiff . . 
08/04/92 

Schiff • 
08/04/92 

.... the O. S. Government' s intellioence 
collection, capability on the Pow/mza 
J ssue is continually being improved, 

u * s • Government ' s expert on 
.fedpchinese. prison- systeas/we — ••• 

fS£i2!! ly ? tu ^ 016 handling of all 
prisoners in orderto gain 
j u °P ^ ow Prisoners of war 

thSVithiS”? 1 ^’ ' v P 0 ^ here is 

c.sgito.sr«; , S’,“Lsu“ * 
SKSE*"*- *■ -■ , 

• v : 


; Uve-Sightino - 
Reports •T-- 

'■ ' 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

; ..judgments of a source' are a 
ftatasma^pm 'of; inteiu ? ence : 
analysis. And the fact that scate 

‘■notM'i.wH, if® 4 m SStino 

isnot an indictment of the analytic 
process or of the analvst^iJic, 
fact of life. “ Ay,t * u r ■■■■* . 

Live-Sighting 

Reports 

Schlatter 

12/01/92 

It'S a fact Of life that you 
jocounter^epple who either make up a 
story or who. really are tellina vou 
the truth, but thej don-ttow a 5 ^ 

S«v r J*k # Ti f*!."* 1 * 1 1 n aaying and 

they embellish a little bit, oryou 

P®°Pls "bo iir®ly cone forward 
^th a very straightforward story.. 
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•. Live- Sighting 

Schlatter ; 

The charge is made that we . believe 

Reports 

12/01792 v ■, 

-everybody "is -lying. We"dO'notT~^, 
Demonstrably, . seven .out of 10 or more 
of the people who . talk to . us are : 
telling us the truth. /... • 

I found a lot of 'frustration. I. was,: 
frustrated every day I went into .'that 
office and every day 1 left, and X am 
still: frustrated 2 1/2: yearsiout Cpf . 
it* But to then take the leap from, 
frustration to saying you knowingly , 
and willingly turned your back bn a ■ : 
valid report of a: man. that, you could 
have rescued is absurd,, And that is 
why I am so hard over oh denying, or 
declaring, the invalidity pf ; the 
mindset to debunk : Because that is 



where X found that .argument to lead. 

, Live - sigh t ing 
. Reports 

Schweitzer . 
12/04/92 • 

Chairman Kerry : Well , what do you 
say to the live- sighting report, ; 
process? Here we are. We get live- 
sighting, reports. People;, come inland 

' ' ' ~ • 


say, X saw an American. What do, we 
do? 

Schweitzer: I've, never heard one; 

'sir;- _ : ' 1 . •. ' ; , 

Chairman Kerry : You have never had 
somebody come' to you?- ■' 

Schweitzer: No, sir.' ^ 
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Live -Sitting Sheets • 
Reports . . .08/04/92 



*• •because, the initial contact with 
^t_^rce^._our.;field.c6llector^.- 
was not privy to. all the information 
have about a particular geographic 
area in , •Vietnam, may not be aware of 
all the subtleties surrounding that . 
report^ .we’ve got to go back to the 
source in some , circumstances tob...'. 
sharpen up the original reporting, 
we do that through what we; call a 
source-directed requirement, or SDR. 
It takes a couple of months for that 
process to work. 


r guess we balance off the need, for 
thoroughness and completeness and * 
accuracy against the risk that we 
would take in join? off half-cockefl 
with- half -developedor- poorly — 
developed information in a live- 
sighting report . ' 
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Live -Sigh ting 
Reports 


Sheet* 

,12/01/92 


Chairman Kerry: But as a ready pool 
-6f-Bprt-pf-infoiMtiop7~^ 
boat people. , These are people who . 
hated the government. They risked 
their lives, they got into boats, 
they vent out into .the south China 
Sea; they were escaping communism, 
escaping the country, they had h, : ' 
reason to hate it and foul it up. 

And yet thousands upon thousands of 
them said they had never seen 
anything, is that correct?. 

Sheet*: Yes, 

Chairman Kerry: Now, is that as 
relevant as a counterbalance in terms 

working with statistics, as people 
who say they did see something as a 
' hearsay? .•:’ j '■ 

Sheet*!, ; In fact... one of the 
-techniques we -use when- we- deal" with - 
this bogus reporting coming out of 
reeducation camps. . When we've got 
200. and 300 inmates who were there 
who said that they never saw any 
Americans and then suddenly somebody 
appears who was there at the same 
time that says; you know, there were 
50 Americans in this facility. 

So you have: to -- it's not enough 
just to take individual reports and 
throw them : up on the map. You've got 
to look at them in the context of all 
that you know. This is .. another way 
of talking about doing all -source 
analysis . You know, evaluating each 
report in terms of what you know 
about the area and how that report 
fits in. .. • •• 


Things are on track, things are 
moving ahead :with regard to those 
investigations. But the results are 
not all in yet. .* ' 
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Live -Sighting 
Reports . 

Sheets' 
08/04/92/ ; 



4,^. 

*** ■LOiiiization end the incpcumari 

siSSn^ Vietnam, that a live- . ' 
sighting report rendered in the v«»V 
1091 or 1992 would be the hiohLt ^ 

resolved pr i ority the fastest 

.unresolved? : ' . ■ . • . 

Sheets : . . .before we send those cases 
m £■» want to get a'very 0 * 8 ^ 8 
jujcx, thorough analysis of th?case 
wtch^it up With whatever SaS ^ e# 

^ files, present the live 
teytihl^ter; with a complete 
P®c**9f® to. go our into the 
not only infomatiw on tte ’ with 



^^Jf ^Oht^g. but now. we're ^ r 

JflSkf® 04 ^ 9 out* along with that 
lighting package, all other , > 

“ i h ®* m y Mports that are 
JlLtha t s ana ~ imedia t e - oMvmn)i 4 ^ 

‘ * ’ i 


area,- xrr 116 * geggrapaic 

^^continually refining the ' 

Pf^ess, ^ too, an desirous of , 
work 1 ?**** •• U P»' hut we can only 
rSSrJr ff ? Bt MM can, get the 7 
ij here, analyze then, and ~ 
get then back out. v. 

Live- sighting." 
Reports 

Sheets 

11/15/92 ; 

/ ' ■ . ' 1 

rSoS? *J}*1 w ail a } bn * that the 1 
jjport of the mortician that he saw 

S r hf* C K UCasian * were identified 
^4n^»l^*.? nother p ® rsori Probably 
being Americans ••• that report 

««ds, there is validity to that 

I an unaware of any 
^^h 1 * evidence that* ' 
tericans were held against their 
ter Operation Homecoming . 
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Live -sighting 
. Reports J 

Sheetz V 'V 
12/04/92 

What I think we were really referring 
-to is-the^notion-that-yesr there- is~a~~ 
foundation for that rather large, 
structure And: embedded in that , 
foundation, it how turns out there's 
•a couple of generators and some. other 
equipment that's related to the 
facility . • is that- a prison? i think 
not.;. • . v..:.. • • 

Live -sighting : 
Reports 

Sheetz 
06/25/92 . 

Sen. Reid? : : > Gentlemen, ' what is the 
latest live-sighting report that any 
of you know of ? . 

Hr. Sheetz: We receive them all the 
.time. The inventory of 

Sen. Reids When you say all of the 
time, it would not be unusual to 



receive-'- uncouple -a .Week? . ■ , • .••• - j r*7 r " 

Hr Sheetz: Many weeks we could 
receive two or three or four or more. 

We have generally an aggressive 

we jare investigating... . 



Between 80 to 125 , and about every 3 
months, we hold a review board where 
representatives of the entire 
intelligence coosunity plus the state 
Department, and the Joint Staff and 

OSD come in and listen to our 
analysts describe what we have been 
able to do to resolve or otherwise 
investigate the case. 

And cases get closed out at that 
point, and the inventory drops down 
to maybe 75 or 80, and then over the 
next couple of months it will build 
back up. And we will hold another 
reviaw board. So it's a very fluid 
figure. ' 
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Live -sighting 
; Reports 

Sieveres 

06/25/92 

[investigating live -sighting reports! 
remained an active, ifnofc primary 



then secondary, mission of all the 

intelligence agencies to my 
knowledge right into the T. 

mid -Seventies and even to this day. 

The problem is that the kinds of 
.“?™ntion that; began arriving: after . 
■2 * Wlitatively different from 
™t was coming in before *73 . ; it's 
not a question of attitude by". 
analysts, but rather sinmly. the 
information itself, and it»s for that 
reason that 1 drey attention to what 
.is#, to me, a significant difference* 

The absence of that kind of verifying 
^®£ or ®a^icn in which the qj some 

:--r 


r - '*■6**6.' uac.. . vDuia"iet you 
knpw that this was real. . . 

X hive sometimes said that the very 
large number of sightings thmoselves 

raised incredulity. There could not 

neve, been as many Ameri^ T 

^^tca^l^ve* sighting reports suggest 
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Live : .sighting 

Reports 

Sieverts 

.06/25/92 

The very large number of these 
.reports - should hava; triggered 



caution/ since it was clearly ' 
improbable that: there were ever 
enough' prisoners to correlate with 
all the alleged sightings * . It is 
noteworthy that in most or thes^ . 

reports no information: was. provided, 

on the name or names of the people 
reportedly seen. . 

■ ■■ ' . ■ . • • -V’ 


While the war was underway, we 
received reports on captured ' 

Americans which often had names 
associated with them. This was so : • 
even if the reports came from 
indigenous, illiterate people who 
would render an American name 



phonetically . • it was the way of < • 
validating that information. Among 
American prisoners we learned so 
dearly over the years that the 
exchange of names was the highest 
priority; ••• 

Live* Sighting 
Reports 

Sieverts 

06/25/92 

My work with refugees has made me , 

deeply aware of the desperation that • 
these people face and feel. 

Live- Sighting 
Reports 

Tighe 

06/24/92 

... the only^ay you ' re going to prove 
all of these things is to go over 
there at the point fiat is under 
discussion, so you can query the : ^ 
local people even or examine the ~ 
sight of a crash. 

Live* Sighting 
Reports ‘ 

Tighe 

06/24/92 

[In] 70 percent of those reports, ; 
analysis that was done in our office 
said that those individuals told us 
the truth. 
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Rath ® r concentrate on 
-priori t«edrri.ist~~ 
j£*f e you have leads that can be .’■' i 
r? regardless of where the 
case is m the country, and do the 

have the neatest “ : ■■ 
probability of success first, based 
on those leads. ; tad. -at the same™ : - 
have someone working on the 

f2r*i£?!3?« o£ u l91<I * tor those .cases ' 
for which you have no leads . . "■ 

Chairman Kerry: That seems to make 
sense. * . 

Mr. nell: To move, the thing forward. 
2Si?i5 5®?^^ w ® iX# ara we not • 

do^g-that“in the^context- of havihg"^" 

cases in 

front of them? .1 mean, General 
Vessey sat there and put ..than there. . 

}£.; ■ ^}L-X«*..-*.k..'^'.have,.but. 

we re. at a dead end on some of the 
cases* and unless we ■, come up with 
MBTiww iitfoiiaatiM; it's pointless 
to go back and investigate thaa 

again.-., ; •; r , 

c ^ l inn an Kerry:. Are there a number 
orcasM on which we really know the 
rate of people, but we just do hot 
have the remains? . • . J ^ 

Hr. Bell: Us /sir: 

^airman^ Kerry: so, in effect, we 
have really resolved some cases, but 
wb do not take them off the list 
simply because we do not have . 
remains. 

Hr. tell: But there are also some 
40 “Pt.-kaBif- the fate 
of the individual and also do not 

SSSiS^S d f POMihility of 
further leads, in the case. 





Remains. 

Childress 

Vietnam could solve the live-. 


08/12/92 

prisoner~issue by .returning their •• 
remains.-; So the key question is,, if ■ ; 
they ' re hot alive, why is Vietnam: hot . 

' solving : it? ■■ , v 

Remains'. . 

Christnas 
.11/05/91; ::' v 

I think that it s' unfair. to our ' 

their primary focus is on remains • . 
recovery. We go where the facts .lead 
us as we identify each case and try 
to follow it through : for. the fullest 
possible accounting; If / in fact, the 
facts lead us to the notion that we 
can either recover the remains or 
that we think the Vietnamese or 
Laotians have, those .remains, we think 
it's important a? our accounting to 



the families that we .canTgive them 
information. ; . • They want ; them to 
walk out of the jungle and come home, 
but they will tell you very quickly 
that if. that can't be the case, 

-pleape- end; the uncertainty, for me. 

Give me something that I can put this 
to rest, I've been with it so long. 
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Remains ' 

Destatte ' 
12/04/52 ; V 

«r. DeStatte: . First, I. doubt that 
lS r fh?t?r.ic f ^ ranalns , if any, are 


• V '• * v K • * ’ 

in the hands of private citizens in 
•Vietnam. It would be culturally • 
antithetical as well as, illegal;. 

Chairman Kerry V .. Well, let me just 
J^.^.sooething, You know, there 
is intelligence that ;-- I mean, some 
people within your own house assert 
that there are remains being held. 

Mr.. Destatte: Yes, sir, I understand 

"that.7 ■ .’.V-.;,' 

ttaiiman Kerry: You disagree with 
that' completely? , 

Mr; Destatte: That's correct- I 


' a’ 

acknowledge that there may be some 
instances where private citizens may 
have remains, but I think that that's 
rare. I think that\We should avoid . 
setting up a mechanism that 
ultimately is-simplyla ^ 
neans of paying incentive rewards to, 
private, citizens. '•■;v,:'. 

.1 think what , we should be doing is 
providing Vietnam's official organs, 
such . as we. are doing with the 
museums, means by which they can help 
us find the answers we're looking for 
and the return of -the remains , ■ and 
rely on -- and. also articulate, for 
Vietnamese leaders, problems as we 
understand those problems, and rely : 
on Vietnam and Vietnam's leaders to 
resolve the internal problems of 
recovering remains; to resolve the 
internal problems of recovering 
information and sharing that with us. 

And I think that's the appropriate 
approach, myself. 
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Remains - 

Schweitzer 

Mr* Schweitzers well. After our 




12704792 , 

matting I had meetings with the 
Vietnamese all 5 that day, and into the 
night.,., the iaportaince of;. this 
historic trip of yours to Vietnam 
[was stressed] , and what could be : 
achieved during this trip. .. 

And I was told to me that tiiey simply 
have no remains. ; That if the success 
or failure of this trip and of 
establishing relations with the o.S. 
is dependent upon their turning - over 
the remains they have in their 
possession, or that - is believed they 
haye in their possession, then it's 
to fail . They haye no remains * . 



Mow* I don't mean to indicate to you 
that there are, not remains out there. 
There, are, and the Ihywtigatorr Sat 
are there, the analysts are going to 
get them as the people of vi^num . . 



• ’ ■ ' " ■; 

Chairman. Kerry: But you are 1 v - 
suggesting those are the ones in 
private hands? - •' 

Mr.:'Bdhweitz^r; Private. hands.. • 

Chairman Kerry: Or in provincial 

hands v . : •' ■ ■ ... 

Mr. Schweitzer: Or, possibly, that 
haven't been excavated yet. The 
location of the grave sites is known 
by T * viven the example by 

Colonel Dai, a very vivid example. 

Be knows the location of four 


Remains ' 

Schweitzer 

12/04/92 
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-Remains 

.Larson 

12/04/92 

... There are; remains somewhere/ 
because We have photographs of bbdi.es- 



that they had at one time that we do 
not have remains for. ; So there are . 
some that once were available that we 
do not have, and we don’t know where. 1 . 
they are. • . . 

Remains , 

Needham , •• 
12/04/92 

"• ' '-"u '•iV '• ' 

Sir,, the one. area that I don’t know- 
what to tell you, is the answer. to the 
remains. 1 can give you a scenario 
that Morrissey was buried in ah area' 
and maybe they lost the records. 

However, we are working with , them and 
we have presented those cases to 
them. We ’.re going to talk to them 

more; about it next week. . 

1 believe, as Admiral Larson said,. 



they^are" trying to f ind"a~ way r to'get r ’ 
themselves out of this, situation, 
because they are concerned about the 
laws. They're also concerned about 
taking remains from individuals and - 
^convincing., them _that.. they, have - no _ . .. 



chance of getting any money somewhere: 
•down' the road. .v 
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Remains:' 

Schweitzer 
12/.04/92 

Sen. McCain: . , Mr. Schweitzer, I asked ; 1 
General Vessev this nomine '• on the ' : A 1 



issue of the alle^ 
warehousing . of . r« 
you seen any ,evid< 
of renains? And,: 
opinion about that 
may: be several Jhui 
remains kept some* 
somewhere in Viet] 

Mr. Schweitzer: ’ 
warehouse," sir. 
the 1 70* s: or earl: 
ware Some remains 
those remains kav 
officials retired 
program# as they i 

ration of the 
sains* Ohe, have." 
Mice of warehousing . 
two, what is your 
: theory that there 
idred American , r 
rfhere in Hanoi, or 
aam? . 

Phere is no such 

If, at one point in 
r'BO’s, if there 
somewhere in Hanoi, 
a by now, as the 
who were in the 
went back to their 
s-mamorabiliavr maybe- 
a gone back with 
there may have been 
aoe point 1 dbn # t 
there were, they : 
e hands. 



• piwVlflCVB j' Vftt lOUl 

even remains, havi 
than. And while t 
some remains at s< 
know that# but if 
are now in privat 



Sen. McCain: You are absolutely 
convinced there is no warehouse for 
the large number of IhS. remains 
somewhere in Hanoi? • • • 

Mr. Schweitzer: Yes, sir. There is -• 
no such warehouse;' •• r .V r v ••• 
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Remains 

Ford ■ 

12/04/92 

> • .1 'am struck by the fact that the 
cases that bother me, that gnaw away ■: 



at me on this~’issue'> is the cases 
that: they should know the* most about: 
the ones where , we have the 
photographs of people on the ground 
dead in Vietnamese control, the last 
known alive cases that we've '. v 

investigated that they had Custody of , 
them, based on our joint 

^ ’.'••i'. 

Those are the ones that are not 
showing up. Now, I can understand, ‘ 
as some have said, that they've lost 
, the coordinates , . a boob vent off and 
when they went back to get them they 
didn't find them, somebody took them 
hooe when they^retired. as agoldJbar,, 

■ • '* • ' »' . ; ' , ■ . ’ :!• . ’ t \ 

" .V ■ i ..; . 

they were going to sell theo'back to 
somebody at ■ some time in the future. ; 

I can understand that for, give me a 
number * 25 percent, 40 percent, but 
not-all-of the mos t likely cases - 
where we know they had control over ... 
an American that was dead on the 
ground. They don't lose them all. 

■ ;, : .. • . 


'Remains >i 

Pord . 

12/04/92 

Mir.: Ford: ; . .I remember being told 
two years ago in Hanoi: There are no ;. 
archives; we have no archives;, why 
would we not give Jthffin to you if we; 
had them? i They have been eaten up... 

Chairman Kerry: I -remember that. ; 
vessey spoke to that, though. . 

Mr. Pord: But why is that different , 
than the remains? 
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"Remains..’:,. 

Ford. 

.12/04/92— 

This is one. that I have a nightmare 
-abpwfr^and^t^ 

Ford will say or do ; to his superiors 
will give the Vietnamese the • 
impression that .they don 1 1 have to • •. 
give us those remains and they •••. 
destroy them, they get; rid, o£ thea. v - 

A.’/' .•'■’■iV' 


t shiiddered when all. of the people 
told: the, truth as they saw it today,’ - 
because if the message ever gets to 
the Vietnamese that the U.S. 

Government believes they dob' t have 
remains we aren't going to get any* 

And I just can't for the life of me - 
* I will err on the side of trying to 
provide the answers for the! families 
as long as I can , ^t:' s:my bias . 

Rtnaing ’ 

Ford 

12/01/92 ... 

The fact is that every piece of 
evidence that we have gotten in the 
breakthrough suggests that they do 
have far more information than they 
have ^provided . thuB f ar, that they, in 



fact, have to explain to us if Sey 
do not have the remains,: why not. ^ 






Remains Gadoury. Chairman Kerry: What did ybu. nuli 
Excavations 12/04/9.2 v out of, this crash site? ; v .V . ; 

Gadoury: ' The: aircraft. involved. was 
! . . an AV/OV-2, which! crashed into the 

.side of a mountain. . It 1 s' scattered. . . 

V y, ■ v . ’ • • ' over a large area. ' ' The. exact ' 

dimensions were.* * i don r t recall "the 
.exact dimensions,- but -it. was overlOO ; . 

. meters vide,.' and probably about the 

• same distance going from the bottom 

i ! ... * of the slope up a 60 degree slope to'. 

• the top. ..And there was a vide 
•y. • ' distribution of, wreckage. • 

As. we • started going, .meticulously 
.. 'following the /Identification 
Laboratory's excavation procedures 
- . _'_;J ; • . from the bottom to the to p 

. Chairman kerxy: So, you literally . -' v ' 
begin to sift through soil, right? , : 

./ y y 1 :' ;• ^Gadoury:; Right; 

Chairman Kerry: you would sift 
through soil; and you would clean' it 
;• < :• • o s v . • ' out, and you .would .find : fragments ■ of 

bone; you would find, fragments of • 

•; .' •• :••••.• ' teeth. :' v . 

^ Gadoury: f (hi this last situation, we 
•. y.'. .V were not able to. finish the site, hut 

. . we ..found, over 300 bone fragments, - and ~ 

-a; number of teeth", and quite a few 
,• ' personal effects and personal . 

••»'•••• ' : ■ ' .: . .. equipment. • • • •! . . . 

Remains Larson General Needham said that • - and I do 

•*;. •" .12/04/92 not. want to misquote him, but the : 

impression X had is that he believes" 
that there are remains, that '. are known 
to exist being held by. individuals ' 

. as well as perhaps local government 
. officials. . There is some 

I .expectation, of course,' that some ■■ 

bounty .would be paid for remains. We 
have made it clear that that is not . 
the policy of the Dnited States!. 
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Remains 

Schweitzer :"'r 
12/04/92 

/• v V 

However; tills '.'does "not 
remains , or even partial remains may 
be found for most of theBe cases* 
-The-majority-of-the-renmining-HIX--- 1 ^ 
cases in Vietnam may eventually be 
resolved by means of other . factors; . 
These will include photos, docdmehts, 
aircraft wreckage, memorabilia, and 
personal stories told by a farmer, a 
People 1 s Army Vietnam soldiers , - -and r 
civilians; .' ; -v 



Riettiklni'*': - ; 

vessey 

11/05/91 

•;~r D.S. analysts have combined 
these facts to build a case which 
suggests that the Vietnamese 
government could be holding as many 
as several hundred sets of remains. 

Remains 

Vessey >' 
12/04/92. - 

;■ .for example , if there were 'ah air. 
crash they were to find •- the local 
people. were-to-findthecrash,find_ 


• ‘ ' • • ■ 

the pilot if he were alive, capture • 
hiai if he wasn't alive, find the 
remains then bury them on the stop 
and then report the location: of those 
— of the grave to the central , ; 
euthoritiesr -and- then: the- central ~ ~~r- 
authorities clearly had a system for 
recovering those remains at, a: later, 
date, one; two*, or five years later,: , . 
and then pending those remains to. 
central' storage. 












.Remains 

Vessey 

06/25/92 

In the past five years 1 we've received 
332 sets of remains...*, of those,. 125 I 
have been identified and ^ to 



their families. Another 107 might be 
those , of Americans, but have not yet 
been identified, and. the remaining * 

100 sets are hot remains of missing 
Americans.’ . 

in the 119 discrepancy, cases whicii 
have been the focus of our joint 
field investigations, 22 have been 
resolved through recovery, return and 
identification of remains. In 39 
other sets we and, the Vietnamese have 
agreed that the individuals . involved 
are dead . which confirms ah earlier 
presumptive finding of death, in four 
of those, cases we agree that we will . 


■ 

i»xc to recover remains. ■ ■ ■ ? 

For. the other 35 of those cases we 
believe that there still may be ah 
opportunity to recover the remains . 

The other 58 cases continue to be 



“inves' tigated7\Th(^''' all have ‘been 7^,7 . 
investigated at ; least once and most 
several times ... none of the new 
evidence gathered... points toward 
any of the individuals being alive. 

Remains'’ : ' 

Vessey 

11/05/91 

...U.S.- analysts have combined these 
facts to build .a case which suggests 
that the Vietnamese government could 
beholdingasmanyasseveralhundred 
sets of remains. .. - * 

Reparations 

Kissinger' 1 

09/22/92; 

...we did not want to create the 
impression of ransom and reparations. 
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Reparations 

Ki»sinfl«r 

09/22/92 : :-p 

The. North Vietnamese, in what . turned 
into a constant pattern, immediately 
began to violate the agreement; 
especially with respect to a full 

v-.'.. t;;y : 


accounting of mias. They did not 
hand over the PW list for Laos as 
required on January 27th; 

In Response , we delayed deliveries to 
them’ of the confidential Presidential 
letter, on recommending ; to Congress - 
reconstruction assistance after peace 
had been es tablished. The letter was 
kept confidential only to prevent a 
linkage between the agreement and J 
what we presented as a unilateral 
American act. A Presidential report 
to the Congress in February 1972 had 
affirmed this undertaking, and have a 
figure of #2.5 billion, it was again 
repeated. in^the^PresidentialispaeCh 


' .* ■■■ ; . 

of May 8, 1972. Mr. V Chairman, some 
suggestions have been made, including 
this morning, that the North ... 
Vietnamese may have withheld some 
American prisoners in ah effort to 
' , gefcTtW:#r6pplB0mici*aid*^l^fihd"‘this ,, '‘."V 
reasoning difficult to understand. 

'■ - ' •' : : 


Reparations / 

RiMingtr 

09/22/92 


Separations 

Utcinger 

09/22/92 

I certainly told them innumerable, 
times that we were not paying ransom, 
we were not paying reparations, and 
they have never used it. They never 
said, you owe us economic aid, and 
therefore we ere holding prisoners. : 

If they had done it, I wouldn't have 
been astonished. 


: ' ■ : . -V ' ’ »pnpn « 















Reparations 

Smith 

09/22/92 

.. : ..... 


Reparations 

Walters 

09/21/92 


lHabib] said in one of the first 
lists of negotiating points put . 
forward by the North Vietnamese, "The 
jcooicurU8t„8ide:braclceted_the„releh8e:_ 
of prisoners with what they described 
as U.S. responsibility for war damage , 
in Vietnam in A single numbered 
point. I know of no Instance in 
which an adversary! so openly treated 
this humanitarian problem in this , 
way. we recognized from an early 
date what we were up against. 11 

. ..My understanding was this ii what 1 
they really wanted from us, the 
postwar reconstruction aid and 
obviously they knew what, we really 
wanted from them short of surrender 
was the prisoners. ; .'..l- : • '• ■■ - 








Soviet union 


Kalugin 

01/21/92 


Vice. chairman Smith: I think on^ ■ • 
frea . that v could . be very helpful and, 
frankly, it has been a. real, problem,. 
.4S_the„P0VJ_debriefs._Not^regarding^ 
anything in there other than the 
names of individuals; that they saw.. 

I have only-- we are restricted to 
the: Chairman and myself. There are: 
590 of them, and it is impossible to 
get. through those .. with the two of ..us.,': 
doing it.. . . 

Ford: Is there any possibility that 
as a cocpromise, Senator Smith, that, 
you might allow us to go through that 
and do .this work ourselves? I mean 
part of this is a contract that we 
have. It's hot a legal. contract* but 
it's certainly a contract in 
principle, not only to the past POWs 

-hut-'any-futurerP0Ws < ;^'r-^~-r—*--”^7--;rc- 

That when we tall to them 'after- they 
come back, we know that they've been 
through hell, we don't expect them 
to be anything other than human but 
.we''i^t'^6"')mbwr' W need' r to‘-Jaow‘"^t” 
happened to them. And we ' ve always 
made it clear in that! process that 
these Would be guarded as sort of 
nuclear weapons secrets ' or some thin g, 
and that • s the reason that we've done 
that. 


I- know of no prisoners . that came home . 
that said; I saw sin ^ izidi^dual - that 
was alive that we left behind, . 
without other information that may 
have supported the fact thit he died. 


. in 1990... i broke with the KGB 
and ; went public and denounc ed the 
organization as cruel, repressive and 
inhuman... What I am doing now is 
singly a continuation of my old! 
story, for which I was sued. . . and 
deprived of my rank and pension and 
everything else. So I am not doing 
anything new. 







Soviet Onion Kalugin . 

. 01 / 21/92 


Soviet Onion .. Kalugin 
'• 01 / 21/92 


Soviet Onion Kalugin 
01 / 21/92 











Soviet Onion Kalugin 
01 / 21/92 


Soviet Onion Kalugin 
01 / 21/92 


Soviet Onion Kalugin 

01/21/92 


Soviet Onion Kalugin 
... 01 / 21/92 - 


Soviet Onion Kalugin 
; 01 / 21/92 


r do. have a lot of obligations 
[regarding confidentiality]/, v • 

“* ^5®cprtia0-.tc>. tKe ora rules/ but iT~ ■ 
_ _ thiTiX it's tine to set new rules. 

. The GRO is an autonomous organization • 
and tne KGB » s role in regard to ttie 
nilitary intelligence is, to protect 
this .agency from foreign -intelligence 
agencies' penetration, and second, to 
control their political, health, so to 
speak. That was . the major role -of the 
KGB. Otherwise, they would act 
autonomously, do. their things without 
' the KgB ' s knowledge . ' ' ' " ■ ■ 


At least for us,, for [American ppwsl 
to gowpuld .be the best thing, , 
because we would have probably some : 
• -potential - sources rTo keep"thenrin — 
Vietnam, it's a loss Of everything, 
fV^J-ccinplete failure as an 
L intelligence operation. 


Two years ago, or about that time; 1 . 
,said-publiclyrthat*r:the-'.KGB : was"a^::“ 
state within a state which would do 
everything to disrupt the process of . 
democratization in my country. 1 was 
denounced as a liar, as a mental jerb 
or something/ and I was stripped of 
ny honors and everything , but one- 
and-a-half years later, Mr. 

Gorbachev,- after-his return from the 
r Crimea, : said "the - same - -- the KGB : i ; was'""' - ' I 
a state within a state • - and he 
confirmed what 1 has said previously. 

• • • everything that I have said so 
far found at a later tine 
confirmation. . 


I am sure that [Soviet military 
interrogation of u.S. POWs] happened, 
because they did have a major 
interest in American know-how/ in 
weaponry, details, instructions* This ; 
would , be a natural thing, to . expect, ". 
but this is my assumption. I do not 
say that this really happened. 
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Soviet Onion 


Kalugin 

01/21/92 


I would reject the idea of American 
POWs taken to the soviet Union. We 
don't-havetotaXerthem-to-the-Soviet' 
Union;. They could have been : 
interrogated in Vietnam. The 
Vietnamese wanted us to interrogate 
them;., to take any American against 
his will to the USSR would require a 
major political decision by ^ the « 

Politburo and Brezhnev personally. .. 
They would never risk/ because Of one 
or a handful of Americans, to be 
taken inside to damage the . 
Soviet/American relations . . . it makes 
no practical sensed no political or 
military sense. They could have been 
interviewed on the spot and that made 
sense indeed. •“ 


Soviet -Union- 


Kalugin - 
01/21/92 


-Sen.-Reids-Why-couldn^t-your story be 
a continuation of the intrigue# 
deceit and lies and destroying 
records that you were involved in for 
some 32 years? 

General Plugin: : 

sense. I an 57 and I've lived a very 
interesting life. Today I want to 
live a different life, just an honest 
and simple lonely You may believe : 
it ■» as I say, take it or leave it. 
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Soviet union 

titty' V ! 
01/21/92 

General Kalugin* 8 startling account 
has been disputed by, the Government 
of Vietnam, discounted by the CIA and 



allegedly carried out the interviews. 
This conflict between statement and 
denial is precisely the type of 
situation the Committee expects to 
run into time and time again. Our 
intent is to build as complete a - 
record as we can, to take neither 
allegations nor denials at face 
value, to contact original sources 
whenever possible, and to locate * ' . 

contemporaneous documentation 
wherever it exists. We cannot, in 
this way, be sure of arriving at . the 
truth, but we can be certain that we 
have left no avenue unexplored in our 
pursuit of the truth. 

Soviet Union 

’lobl • 

11/15/91: y . 

What happens in 41 years that we do 
not: go back and re- inquire and ask 
whethar or not there is seme V 
information that would be useful?.. . 
We inquired about many, many people 


-v- 

in the soviet torton about wbomwer~' 
were concerned • - - Soviet Jewry, - ■ 
rightfully so, Raoul Wallenberg and 
many others. Why were we not at the 
same time asking consistently about 
POWS and missing POWS in the Soviet 
union that we did not have any 
information, on, or inadequate 
information on? d:..-;;/,. 

Soviet union 

Mooney \- 

01/22/92 

The interest in Moscow Bound is < 

totally surprising to me:. • lt*s an 
intelligence given. . . The Soviets do 
take our people... unlike world War 

II and Korea, the Soviets did not 
need a bunch of people for labor. . 
They were after the minds... They 
were not stealing them by the 
hundreds. They were few and rare. ; 

Soviet Union 

Shields 

OS/25/92 

Some early releases came home from 
Vietnam via Moscow, but we never had 
any indication that prisoners were . 
transferred to the soviet Union and 
detained there/ 
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Soviet onion. 

Smith 

01/21/92 

General Kalugin's coanents have 1 
produced admissions from the CIA, the. 



KGB, and even Vietnam, that at least 
one American POW was interrogated by 
the Soviets. For seven years, I was 
told just the opposite.’ . , 

Soviet Onion . 

Vessey • • :f' i' 

06/25/92 - - 

Vessey: , And, Colonel Nechiporenko who 
:was ; Kalugin* s source, - said: that isn* t;r 
what l told Kalugin. I told him I 1 
interviewed one r person in. 1973 . . .. . The 
Vietnamese say yes, that's what 
happened. . . Now, surely the Soviets 
gave questions to the Vietnamese.. : 
There are al sorts of. information 
that the Soviets desperately wanted 
from our people, and surely they had 
worked out some . sort of arrangement 
to try to get that information from ■' 

• - ’f 


bur people*' as far as wq know, from. .. 
debriefing the prisoners returned, 
none of them reported having been 
interrogated by the Soviets . There 
were some Cubans involved, but none 
were- interzoda ted bv Soviets ~ 



w l | l "Www*www , i 

Senator Kassebaum: Any Chinese? 

Vessey: And so far as I know, none 
by the Chinese. 
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Sea. Grassley: Mr. Andrew, ! want 
to as)t about Morse, code *. dia. V 
- determined- thatTfcfcCDo^ 
facility was a re? education* center; 
yet the CZA analysis shows it to be 
8«»rity facilities 
that they , have seen, and we have had 
reference to that in the CIA aanb 
Can:yoU 3 bach up your assessawt aiad: 
indicate to us why. the CIA's analysis 
is wrong? U : 7 i; .. ..1^:. ..*.; ^ 

Mr. Andrews: Senator, as I said in 
ay statement and in subsequent 
questions already, that initial : 
analysis was their best estimate at 
the time. .This was mad prior to the 
extensive interviews: we have had of 

a lot more information on the 
security and the nature of the 
facility. That *s our best judgment . 


The USA and possible X remain 
JJWlaih^idespite; extensive .tasking, 
of inf ormation collection activities 
of the intelligence conaunity . Ho 
correlation to a knew, unaccounted 
for, individual • - to . a known, V 
unaccounted for individual * . has 
been msde. And unless an unexp ec t ed 
lead develops, there is little more 
that can be done other than: ~ 
continuing -to monitor the situation. - 


Vice Chairman Smith; Mbw that, to 
»ey the , least, is' pretty outrageous, 
based on this Senator 1 s opinion. . You 
teach people to coowunicate, you 
tea^ than hew to cdasnvLcate, you ' 
teach them what to cceouhicate with, 
and then you do not -keep the number 
so that you can identify them when 
they communicate. You are going to 
have a hell of a job identifying 
them, are you hot? . 

Mr. Andrews:: Absolutely. 








Symbols - . 

Andrews ' 

Bveryimage that ram aware_..of JAat„;_ 


10/15792 

we have taken, we've analyzed and the j 
qbirsnlttee has been made- aware ..of; and 
we've talked about today...,; 

Symbols' '■ ■/" 

Andrews • 
10/15/92 

. . .of all the millions, of square 
Kilometers of . territory in .Southeast. 
Asia that we've examined over the \ 
years, we, really only have two 
unexplained sets of symbols which 7 
were clearly intended to communicate 
something to an observer from above.. 
And that's the 19 or 1573 TH and the 
USA with the possible K. . ' 

Symbols 

Andrews' ■ V 1 
10/15/92 

Vice Chairman Smiths ...let us 
assume that a number appears, on a 
photograph. Let us assume that you 7 
cannot x^e any deteirnihation any."” 
way, shape, or . form, that thing was : 
Created by a natural object, your 
analysts say there is nothing that we 
can find anywhere in any of the :: 
imagery in any-way, we ; analyze this, 
that: in any way that this number that 
we see was made by natural objects . •. 



You then see : that number.; What is 
going to be your recoomendation if 
you cannot determine for sure that it 
was a man-made object? What is going 
to be: your recoomendation? What are 
you - going;. ; to‘ dpi* { 7 7- f 7 •; - - • • 



Mr. Andrews: Six, I will offer you a 
personal opinion. We always , when we 
have reason to believe that something 
may be an indicator, we follow up, as 
Mr. Erickson says or as Mr. Dussault 
said. The first thing you do is go 
collect more information. So that's 
exactly what we Would do. . Until we 
could resolve itV we would follow up. 
And that's what we've done with these 
'others-. • . 
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symbols • 

Andrews ... 

10/15/92 

2 think that it's •• it's. very hard 
when you're trying to go back a 



-mnaber of years to rtry to* put ,;~ 7 ~ — 
yourself in the place of ah imagery 
analyst or an analyst in that time 
frame tho know why he concluded what 
he concluded. We've done the best we 
could, at the committee ts request, to 
reexamine all this imagery and bring 
in multiple people to look at it. 

And what we looked at, we saw a 
possible 52 that we believed we could 
•explain. . 

'Symbols. 

Andrews 

10/15/92 

Nr. Andrews: . If there was a number 
on the ground that an escaped 
prisoner made and we detected it, we 
would not dismiss it until we had 
done everything we could to resolve 



what the case was; ■ "r. . 

vice Chairman Smith: Well, you may 
not be able to. 

Nr. ...Andrews. L:.; Jieil: - ^:and' thatlsjour 



problem. So we keep it unexplained, 
it would immediately go on my :.;\v 
unexplained list. Senator Smith. 

Vice Chairman Smith: Well, it sits 
on the unexplained list, what happens 
to the poor guy down there that is . r .V 
making the'. number?, - s.;. . 

Nr. Andrews: Senator, we do 7 ‘ ' 

everything we can with the resources 
available to us to follow up on these 
various numbers. 
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Symbols 

Andrews’. 1 . 

Viewing a poor-quality print with a . 




*10/15/92 ..~t 

magnifying glass is just not how 
imagery exploitation should be 
done . . .When the JSSA personnel viewed 
, the original quality imagery, of the 
printed photography on a; light table , 
using high resolution optics the 

nature of ; all , the supposed evader' 

•symbols became .clear. /; 

They were simply vegetation, shadows/ 
or artifacts of the photography "v 
production process . Some possible 
symbols were even in the tops, of 200. 
foot, tall tress, an unlikely place 
for an evading POW to leave a signal. : 
When shown photographs of . other 
locations and 1 think this is very. 



significant other location in ’ 
Africa and one in Utah, the JSSA’ 
personnel also saw the same kinds of 
symbols, symbols which again 
disappeared on the; light table. 

symbols 

Andrews 

10/15/92 

No one •• not CZA, hot CIA, and. not 
the JSSA ;can correlate the 0SA and 
possible K symbols to an unaccounted- 
for individual. <■ 

Symbols 

Andrews 

10/15/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: v. . .in spite of. 
all that information, in spite of the 
fact that they, were taught to provide 
identifying information to . imagery X ; . 
from above, we do not have the list 
of those identifier numbers: to find 
them if they signal. Is that 
correct?... 

Mr. Dussault: Yes, sir. As far as I . : 
know right now, .yes,' sir. " • 

Symbols 

Andrews ; 
10/15/92 

Vice Chairman Smith: ;. 2 think the 
lavs of probability would indicate to 
you that if there are a series of 
numbers that identify with an. 
individual or individuals who are 
missing in action in Southeast Asia 
and those numbers, correlate with . . : 
individuals, the laws of probability 
would tell you that it is a very high 
probability that those people are; in . 
fact, identified with those numbers. 


weama i 
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Symbols 

Andrew# , 
10/15/92 

Vice Chairman Smith:; Is; it your , 
position that these symbols are - . 
well, to use the term, : is it your , 


>. 

position the t~ wha t"you~say ron the . 
imagery, is valid until proven 
.otherwise?' 

bit. 'Andrews: . .Yes, sir.. • . ; 

Vice chairman smiths •; "ls ;,i it your 1 ; • 
position, as well? 

Mr. Dussault: Yes, sir. 

Symbols 

Andrews 

10/15/92 

.Ye tile other point that Senator Smith 
made that-X would like to respond to . 
regarding circling , the' wagons and 
directed that everybody get in 
line..; .. i.v - .. :'/,/• 

:I|fi 


ifasnSE' tiiYp^ 

deposed them on this particular 
subject, none of the players were 
asked or directed or forced in anyway 
to change their minds;;;.:..'.;; 



He simply brought them together so , 
that we could better serve the 
caanittee. We’re not circling the 
wagons . We want to get' the 
information to you. We believe 
there's a good story to tell if we 
get the accurate information and not 
the incoopiete information on the 
■table. 


Ktm MX 6 







'Symbols • 

Andrews 

10/15/92 

.Vice. ;Cbairman_Smitb;i...^. nobody„.said_ 
to' this. Committee when , we . showed you y 
this- [Information on symbols] «• thank, 
you.;: We will take a look at that. 
Maybe: we missed somethin?; , That' is 
not what we/ heard.: 

: \:V-' ' Xv:'X’ 


'What we heard .was’.-’iniiediateiy 
circling the wagons, pulling 
everybody together, saying we will; ; 
have one position on this . No one. is 
to talk to the committee; We will 
have one position . to the committee, , 
and : we are tailing ydu now, that 
position' is that .those are not • 
symbols and those people are not 
missing.. : And I find it Outrageous 
'that'isrthe-way-this-issue-is-being-^' 
■treated.;; • •' • 



Andrews : Senator, if I could, first 
of all/ We do take than! very 
seriously. • • When the USA ;came to our • 

■ ’ ■' ' ^ .. 


attention, we had ah analyst on ah • : 
airplane within a couple. of days to . 
Southeast Asia to try to follow-up on 
actions that we could . take to 
determine what was . there. We 
collected additional intelligence- 
information and continued that 
process. "i; _•■ 

Symbols 

Chagnoa 

10/15/92 

HHV Chaghon : : Thd gentleman here' 
before us said that here was one 
possibility of these being written by 
POWs, one being that it was a ruse by 
resistance people . Those letters 
could be Lao .'letters.'. ... 



Vice Chairman Smith: What would it 
say in Lao? Does it say anything? 



Ms . Chagnon: v . . . it could be ba ra : 
hoi, which means don’t wait. It ; 
could be the abbreviation for those 
three words... .1- have a Lao, friend 
staying with us. . .X said what would 
these letters stand for if you saw. 
them anywhere/ and she immediately ■ 
picked out ba ra hoi... . ■ 
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Symbols 

CHECK QUOTE 

He also stated under oath, that 
although : Committee investigators ' 
suggested he contact JSSA to become 1 ^ 



educated in the distress symbol ' 
program, he did hot arrange lor. such 
a briefing until dune; page 21. 

Symbols 

Clapper 

12/01/92 

The joint investigation team * 
travelled to Sam Nuea Province on 29 
Hoveober * 92 r located the rice field 
where the USA symbol :was made, 
interviewed it’s owner, and 
discovered that the owner's eldest 
son made the USA symbol by copying it 
from, an envelope because he liked the 
shape of the letters. 

.'Symbols . • • ; ;•■ 

buSMOlt 

10/15/92.. 

Sen. Grassley: Mr. Dussault/ did you 
also think that you saw. a name ... 
faintly scratched in the field? 

\'0 . v ’'-, 


Mr. Dussault: Yes/: sir. 

Sen. Grassley: Without telling us 
the name, did you tzy to match it 
with .the. names ;on, n the missing list?. 

. ■' >' /■ "•••' ; 


Mr. Dussault: About three days -.'r 
later, yes, sir.; At first I didn»t ; 
realize: it was a name. 

Sen. Grassley: Did it match any 
names? - . ■ . 

Mr/ Dussault: '/to ■ ny< recoUection; it 
did. . 


Symbols . 

Dtuuult 

10/15/92 

And in this case, in my mind, it's a. 
possibility that the individual may 
have tried over the last 15 years 
various signals. None of those got 
any .attention, .' so he'* going to go’ 
with a blatant USA. 
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Symbols 

oussauit 
10/15/92 i:_ 

Chairman Kerry: And it has .the ‘ 

,walJdng-appearancei~wtotever~that— — - 
extra * ■ I don't want to get into any 
classified area . Do you believe it ' s 
distinctly a K? . : •; 

Mr. .Dussault: It to me looks like a 

K, and that's how I think we ought to : - 
consider it. And I've said that in 
writing , I think ; and I've really • 
done that for a reason* My position 
is. . .Give the benefit of the doubt to " 
the Operator. That's always been my 
concern. ‘ v.-;^ 


Symbols ; " 

Dussault 
10/15/92 -v 

'• S«aV ' : Gm8'ie!ir*? you see, 72’ ta '' 

.88r.' : ;; : 

: Mr*r- l^ssB^t:7^esv^sirf^T6■"W^f■“ :, ■' 

recollection that !.s what I saw. 

Sen. Grassley: How did you interpret 

■'ttittv- -v>,V ; ■ . • : ■ 


• ; : , : 

Mr. Dussault: Xt first# ny fiWt 
interpretation of that is -- 72 was 
the yehr -the guy went down. TZ was 
his e&e code letters. And 88 could 
have been the year he arrived there 
or the year he lef t . And that was my 
interpretation. I don't know if" . 
that's even close. That's just 
speculation. -■ ■Lj-i.-. 

Symbols ~ 

Dussault ■ • 
10/15/92 

Sen . Grassley: When you saw 72 TA 

88, did it natch a person that was 
.missing?.;; j ' 

Mr. Dussault: Sir, again, we are 
talking a year, two letters, TA - - . 

and those are E&E code letters that: 
applied during .197.2 . : 

Sen. Grassley: when you. found the 
name, though, did it match when that 
person went down? . 

Mr. Dussault: Yes, sir. 
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symbols 

Dussault . 

10/15/92 





- Symbols 

Dussault/— i 

Erickson 

10/15/92 

Symbols 

Elder 

10/15/92 . 


Vice Chairman Smith: ...we cannot 
ass ume th at is m ade while the person 
Is 'in captivity, can we? The person 
could have escaped , is that not • 
correct?, . •, . 

Nr. Dussault: Yes » sir, that is 

awnct..; : ;^ : v 

Vice Chairman Smith: And made it 
while 1 he was escaping? 

Hr. Dussault: ires, that's one of the 
possibilities. ' He could be an ^ ; 
escapee hiding out in that area, made 
a X; went back into hiding, for a 
couple of weeks, stayed dose by, ; 
within a kilometer, which is his ''v -.-.' 1 
training, andthtogoeaback-tnddoec 
the USA. : Again, maybe even at night, 
under a moonlit night, or something 
like that; he gets out there and 
works' for three hours; • • 


Vice Chairman- 8 mith:~ ^.we-have-an-— 
agency that teaches pilots escape and 
evasion procedures and identifying pr 
authenticating numbers in order to 
locate them. Those people who taught 
that were hot sent any imagery until 
at least, *t the minimal, 1985; host 
of it was seen after this : committee 
showed it to them in 1992. Is that 
'correct? : ; ; 7 . y :: • ; r .7 ■ -ijr: ■. 

Hr. Dussault: Yes, sir. 

Hr. Erickson: , Yes,.''', • 


Vice Chairman Smith: : ...If you could 
remove yourself from what you heard 
here this morning, did you ever hear 
any information from anybody 
regarding that, any indigenous person , 
in Laos or anybody else who was in. 
Laos regarding the tJSA? 

Mr. Elder: I did not. 













Symbols,. 

'Erickson: 
10/15/92 . 

Chairman- Kerry: Now, we. have ' 
discussed this previously, and this ' 



is not classified'. But how long. . 
would it take a : person .to dig out a 

USA of that '.size?. • 

Mr. Erickson: At least and hour per 
JLetter for one individual . ■ ;>- W ; ' j ■ 

Chairman Kerry: So, three hours of 

WOrJt?r; : -v; • r '• - 

'Mr. Erickson: '. At least. y ■-> y *’ 

Symbols 

Erickson. ' ' 
10/15/92 

Chairman;; Kerry: Now, with respect to ■ 
the X up there, it has, been referred 
to occasionally as a walking k. . 

Without getting into great details 
about walking, does that appear to be : 
a walking *? . : . .[ *, 

Mr. Erickson: To me, it does. 



'Symbols 

Godley 

09/24/92 

We had one very peculiar incident. 

.Sane random h aerial_photographyl;; i 
happened to taken picture of. a, rice •• 
paddy or some cultivated area, and we 
thought we saw OSAF spelled out in 
this field, even with an arrow. We 
got very excited about it/ and we 
sent an intelligence team of local 
American irregulars • - these were 

Hmong. They went there and they said 

there was absolutely no. -evidence of; 

any American or any other prisoners 
in that area: 

Symbols 

Gras s ley 
10/15/92: 

On October 2 and 5, /the Committee 
received a full court debunking from 

Do D on the pilot code numbers , in two 
closed sessions. They said that 
numerous sets, of numbers seen in a 
photo and which match code numbers of 
know MiAs were shadows anid 
vegetation. They made the numbers 
disappear, presto; just like. that, by 
some sort of high* technology 
equipment . . ■ 
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Symbols. . 

Cray. 

12/04/92 

Vice.; Chairman; Smith: Mr. Gray/ i 
.have: no'_ reasoD..to^doubt.wiiat-the V 


. , 

• individual' - told you . 6a, the'/ other . ’V 
band# I do not have any reason to 
believe him either. So let me just •• 
ask you a tough question. Was he 
Igiven a polygraph test] ? 

Gray : He was not [given a polygraph 
test] . ■ ’ w 

Symbols 

Cray 

12/04/92 . 

Vice Chairman Smith: Now do you have 
proof that: he made this? 1 

Mr. Gray: Do we have proof that he 
.went out and burned a symbol into the 
field?. We have his word/ 

vice Smith: ' Weil-see-the- 

r-:£ r ; 


point I ; am making : - I am'notT . 
doubting what you say, I am really 
not, I am just trying to make a 
point here that we make these quantum 
leaps when it relates that is not 
live Americans r ~ We draw~the““ - - ^ ; -- 
conclusion the man is telling the 
truth. He may be> r do not know;' 

But I guess what frustrates me in 
trying to get to the bottom of the 
issue,-. .is that when we get live- j 

sighting reports# which are [given 
polygraph tests] and pass some, we do ! 
not believe them/ And'ire do not have 
any evidence to contradict it in some 
cases. In many cases we do, but in 
some cases we do not# and we do not 
believe those reports. 

So I mean Z guess I get concerned 
about. •• D1A and intelligence people 
are supposed to be strict and tough 
cin methodology. 


:v'- 'V' 

.Symbols 

Santora 

10/15/9.2 

. . .when you're not looking at the 
original imagery and you're trying to . 
detect something on, anything -else# 
any other form or copy of that 
-imagery, then all; bets are ..off on 
what you might see or might not . see. 
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Symbols 


Sheets 

12/ 01/92 


APPENDIX 6 


Z share the Senator? s concern about 
theLheedi.to_be_a8^.careful.asiyou^can-~ 
given the situation that you are in, 
to make sure you are collecting 
accurate information. And I. would 
point out that I was a bit skeptical 
when I first heard about this and the 
•f irst ( thing: l asked Warren .when... hie ;, w I 
came back was there any indication at 
all that these kids had: been coached 
or that someone had sort of prepared 
the war for Warren's entry and had: 
pushed these people, put. 

Because I will admit, we have; had 
experiences in the past in Southeast 
Asia in investigating, cases where 
witnesses appear to have their story 
coached.-Butinthiscasewedidnot 
even know who we were looking for and 
it was only through happenstance that 
they were able to track these kids 
down. And basically they dug the 
kids out on the their own. they 
■werin ‘tpushed out there fcy'alocal 
Lao: official saying ha, we found the 
person who made these symbols. 
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Symbols 

shields;.'. 

'06725/92'—" 

Sen.' Robb :. Let me just go back to 


the question that I think has 
troubled the: panel. . .- it has to do 
with the whole question of 
compartmentalizatipn. of information ■ 
during a critical period and what// 
appeared to be the lack of sharing of 
. information and/or critical questions, 
being directed to those who might 
have been able to help in that 
reconciliation process ; : . 

General Tighe observed during his 
testimony yesterday that when policy 
makers in the early 1970's made : 
statements about no Americans being 
left behind,: that the intelligence 
analysts -tended „to. believe them, . ' u 


... - •: ; , . 

despite contradictions with most 
current intelligence, simply because 
they felt that the policy makers had 
access to compartmentalized 
information not available to them.' 



Shields: /.Senator, to my knowledge, ; 
all of , the intelligence agiencies, 
including the NSA, were part of our 
process . . That information was fed 
in* .. into the DIA* ■ 

Symbols 

smith 

"10/5,5/92 

... it. would be my position.. . that if 
information like this was-proyided . to 
me,/X would want to take the position 
that, these symbols should be treated 1 
as valid until proven as otherwise. 

But that is not the position that has 
been taken here. The position that 
has been taken here is that these 
symbols' are hot valid. 

Symbols 

Smith 

10/15/92 

...what do we need this agency for? 

If we have signals and we are 
training people to do is, and then 
when we get the signals but we do not 
have the capability to determine : 
whether it is a signal , it does not 
make any sense to me. 
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Symbols 

Smith-—' 

10/15/92 

[to Andrews] . . - But basically, what 
you are saying here is, that the 



analysis on 52, by your; early, 
analysis, is incorrect, or may have 
been incorrect. Therefore your 
analysis today very well may also be ", 
incorrect. And yet you are taking 
the emphatic position that you are 
.'correct.* ' ■ “'T 

;synibol 8 .L :!}.;;'.4 

Smith': 

09/24/92 

ifwe; are: talking' about negotiating , 
an end to a war and accounting fully 
for all of our prisoners of war, ; and 
we have photographs like that -■ if 
somebody has presented you an '. 
analysis of those photographs: and 
they say they are, not true, they are 
not accurate i they are not Caucasian, 
Ithey^are ..something else_pr somebody 
else, fine. But your testimony is 
not that you got that testimony. 

Your testimony is that you never saw 
the photographs, and that very well 
may be the case. But the point is, 
it- shows there -is -a communication — - 
breakdown somewhere, in terms of 
information that we had on PON*. / 

Symbols 

' ~ • 

Smith- 

10/15/92... 

Second, if a pilot were to attempt to 
communicate by ground signal, letter ; 
or whatever means, by using his 
authenticator number, the C.S. 
government will be unable to identify 
the individual if. his • number happened 
to be among those - numbers DiA can' t 
account for. this could be 
potentially tragic. <•. 

Ves sey Cases 

Ford 

11/15/91 . 

The way we define a discrepancy case 
is, a case about which the United 

States Government, has . convincing 
evidence that the Governments of 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia should 
have specific knowledge. The term 
'discrepancy case' includes. not only 
individuals who were last known . 
alive, but also individuals Vfao we 
art not certain of their fate, or. who 
were known dead but for whom the / 
Indochinese Government should be able; 
to provide information or renains 
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.Trowbridge 


06/24/92 



Vessey ' 

11/05/91, 




;:.the 97 who were listed as prisoner 
-that have not~subseguently“be^^”“~ 
accounted for,. They have' made their ’ , 
•Way into the General ^essey list !as . 
.priority cases. And those are the 
cases that . are the core of the search ' 
ef forts that are ongoing right how . 

BSHBSBE 

1 


wwmh 



her- cases, 
e all ‘the : 


s 


riority 

IP- . '• *'• * 

sc 





he best 


> . * . my approach with the Vietnamese 
is that we are not trying to. 1 : .: 
reconstruct- the -past- or-come upr with - 
war crimes trials or any such thing 
.as. that. We want to know what 
happened to our people. First, we ; 
want to Know, are there any live 
Americans there? We are not going to 
ask the~'ques tioxT aboutwhat you said" 
in the past r that you said there were 
: not any, and how there are. Pine,- if 
there are some, let us have them and 
we are just going to ignore the past 
statements. If people have been 
hilled under circumstances that ate 
embarrassing, we are not going to 
aaXe an issue out of that . What we ' 
i ;%^t:tp : kh6w' , ri;s where are our people, 
what happened to .them? 
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Vesssy cases 

Vessey 1 
06/25/92 . ■ 

So la early 1*89 I asked DIA and jcrc 
to_work together; to : ref lie the list ' 

',:x.,£ I,;;. . .L ,, 


and include all . cases where the 
evidence showed that the person 1 
invplYed was alive when he last knew 
of him and we had evidence that : be 
likely cane under Vietnamese control 
or *as cSptUred and for whom we had 
not yet had an raecouhting 7' 

i also asked that the border areas be 
searched for the same sort of cases. 

And as a result of that effort we 
added .39 people lost in Vietnam’ and 
came up with 49 so-called discrepancy 
cases in the border area. ' 

Vesssy casts 

Vessey 

06/25/92 

1 wanted to be able to confront that 
assertion that they had held no live 



prisoners with the , sort of glaring 
examples that led Americans to 
believe that there may well have live 
American prisoners held. So at that 
•fcJSf^-tba Defense Intelligence Agency 
..of f icials. .gave.mt- a-list-of -about~70— 



casts;;, they were the cases for 
those individuals for whom the t; 
Vietnamese sbould have bean able to 
account readily, some of thw were : 
not cases of people we thought had 
been reported to have died in 
captivity, but the remains had not 
baen returned and we believed that 
the Vietnamese goverxsDsnt should be - 
able to account for then. 

Mostjif th* were in fact people who 
the U.S. believed we bad the evidence 
to show that they were alive when we . 
last saw them, they were captured or 
about to become captured. 

Vessey Casts 

Vessey 

11/05/91 

*ba people who are missing are ay 
comrades, as they were comrades of 
■any of the. people on this, committee. 
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•Watergate.--^.--- 

." •• ' .'■■ t i •«' . '■ ••• 

X«rrey — - — 
09/22/92 

The- question today '£or~thii-caiittittee- - 
is how . could this have happened? . : 
Several witnesses who were appointed 
policymakers in 1973 have identified 
Watergate as the culprit... They r 
believe the United States would have 
forced Worth Vietnam to abide- by the 
terms of the peace treaty had ! 

President Nixon not been weakened and 
distracted by the scandal of 

Ifatergate. Perhaps this is true. 

It also seats likely to me their 
attitude towards informing the 
public r coupled with their obsessive 
desire and need for secrecy, led to 
information about our missing being 



withheld from the American people. 

■ While ;• they' were" ; trying. • to keep. 
information about Watergate secret; ’/■ 
they were also trying to. keep 
information about our missing in 

iir.tjrtn f . LThfiLfaul ty - judgment ; 


• \ . • ' •••.: 1 • 

which resulted in one tragedy also 
produced : a stcoidd: ■"! ; 7" a,, -> 

Watergate 

Igsg 

It is clear also that paramount among ' 
the pressures of that time, when the 
agreement was Signed and 
implementation began 7 was the energy 
and attention- sapping saga of 

Watergate. *:■•' 777 

Watergate,'. 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Now on the impact of Watergate, I 
think it is only fair to point out 
that the opposition to using any kind 
of military force strongly antedated 7 
Watergate. Xf you read the media of 
February and March when the 
Administration was repeatedly saying 
that it preserved the right to 
enforce the agreement, we were 
constantly told that we had no right 
to enforce a cease-fire. And it was 
something we always objected to on 
the ground that under those 
conditions any time America ends a 
war and makes a cease-fire, it has, 
in effect, surrendered because it 
cannot enforce what it has fought 
for. V ■ ‘ . 


- msoax < 











Kissinger 

09/22/92 



...it is quite possible that 
President Nixon did ziot have the sene • 
strength~ to~resi s t 'that" pressureas ^ 
he night have had without Watergate. 

Be never said that to me. i think 
the position he took, which was that 
he wanted one more negotiation before 
considering nilitary operations, was 
a perfectly reasonable position . i : 
had a somewhat different view, but I 
had. always, a somewhat more 
professorial view and he had/a 
somewhat nore understanding of the 
political situation; that's why he 
was President. . 


I think knowing all the risks that we 
were heading into as IP'?! began, none 
of us anticipated Watergate and bow 
it would explode T ai^ lx>tally %dpe~ out " 
Hixon's political leverage, and 2 
think our analysis was that some of 
the crucial votas in the Congress 
that we used to defeat were lost this 
..timeiaad: it .was probably: because of- - 
the demoralisation of the President's 
supporters, so this was ah 
unanticipated factor. : 

Butt agree with what Winston said . 
ehrlier/ and it's very important. We 
sighed this agreement believing that 
if we did the right thing we had a 
good chance to maintain it, and that 
thare was a chanca that tha South 
Vietnamese — that the struggli 
within Vietnam would turn into some 
kind of political competition. There 
was a chance for this agreement to 
survive, and e lot depended on what 
'we did. , v 

Chairman Kerry: Well, 1 accept that/ 
and I said earlier, end Km convinced 
from all the reading that I have been 
doing, that Watergate looms far , 
larger in this than x had ever 
imagined... 
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Watergate Secord : 

09/24/92 


Mhat I think happened was we evolved 
-through- the- Hateryate" era~on^thla~“^“ 
irsue, and it just dragged on and on, 
and it was just kind of pushed off to 
one side, - and it' became less " • 

important in people * $ minds . And to 
our discredit, X think, it kind of • 

left the consciousness of nearly 

everyone. But X think those of us who 
knew the truth, or what we thought to: 
be truth, were always bothered by 
this. X don't know what else 1 can 
<ay> 
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Live- Sighting , 
Report 

Trowbridge 

06/25/92 

Sen. Brown: My understanding is that 
vehave”hundreds“of. “Stater^ 
are sworn statements, where people " 
have passed a polygraph; test, 
indicating there are Americans . being 
held as POWs... That indicates . 

Americans are being held; Now, how do 
we ■reconcile'; that?: 1 ; 

Trowbridge: There is information that . 
individuals have indicated that there 
are prisoners being held. Of that 
information, we don't have convincing 
information, or we have none that we 
have. confirmed; 

Live: Sighting 
Reports . 

Trowbridge 

06/24/92 

mmaum 



Normalization 

Ford 

12/01/92 

. ..1 happen to believe that it's very 
much in U.S. interests to normalize 
bur relationship with Vietnam, r • . 



spent two years in Vietnam. I have 
•very reason to know that country and 
the hprror of that war, but X think . 
it's something we need. to put behind 
us, both in a political sense and in 
an emotional sense, and I think . 
economic and whatever X think .‘itj 
makes a . lot .of sense to move forward; 

Normalization ‘ 

Griffiths 

12/01/92 

cmce We do that,'^X think that : the ' ‘ 
United States should move forward 
just as rapidly as Vietnam acts in 
the context of the roadmap. 
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Normalization , 

Keny 

12/04/92 

\i iif you read what is in Phase TWo, 
let us say you' were to do the 

; - — 


mousiness rpiece-tnac involves 
permitting tJ.St. firms to sign a 
contract/ but they, cannot execute on 
it*, they cannot execute. . .you are . • 

whetting the Vietnamese appetite. 

But Phase two specif ically says 
continue the rapid repatriation. 

Vietnam, in phase twp;;is„;nbt : :/:^''. v .;'.; • 

alleviated of any responsibility. : . 
Vietnam, specifically is required to 
continue the rapid repatriation, of 
American remains readily available to 
Vietnam. 

Vice Chairman Smith: . If they become 
available after Phase One* true. 



Chairman Kerry: So they must 
continue the process. . we have an 
expectation of the continuation of 
remains in Phase .two. The roadmap 

.eiearly~contenplated. it;-and:it~ 

leverages it. 

Now, let us say a couple of companies 
move in. Let us say you chose to . 
only let it be certain kinds of , . 
companies* whatever. They. go in. 

The Vietnamese start to get excited: 
Bey* this is working; But you do not 
-.get more of . those remains They 
cannot execute on the contracts. 
Everybody is going to get angry: 

Hey, how come you are not able to 
move forward? Gee, we thought we 
would be able to make this a real ; 
business thing, but where are those 
remains? • 

All of a sudden you have increased 
your capacity to get them. You lose 
no leverage. You increase, the 
leverage. Phase Two contemplates it. 
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Normalization 

K«ny 

12/03/92 • 

Now sene of us nay feel, just as 
policy people all over the agencies • 

y ’-yy 'V 


nay, feel, . that one step or another 
nay aerve better to get some of those 
answers. But none of us feels that ' 
we should give up leverage. None of 
us feels that we should move to an : 
actual connercial product •moving. . 
relationship; Every: ccMaant’ that we 
have suggested in terns of the 
roadnap suggests that those who have 
advocated sone step are simply 
saying, we think we can get sore 
intonation, and still naintain 
. leverage 

Normalization 

Ouian 

12/04/92 

...r think it's important to 
enphasize that we do have a policy in 
placa to deal with vietnan, the 



roadmap policy. And it r 8 premised on 
two underlying pillars. One, that we 
should speak clearly and - 
authoritatively to the Vietnamese, 
and so we , gave then our policy in 
.wri ting^and we. told, thn.1 that -it-was.-- .. 



approved by the President, by all of 
the relevant secretaries.. 

Secondly, the roadnap was premised on 
both parties taking steps, 

! concomitant steps, to address - the 
concerns of the others. That policy, 
plus, the work of General vessey, - . 
General Needham, all of the people 
from DOD who have been up here, has 
produced results and I outlined those 
in my testimony the other day in 
terns of offices and prisons access, 
live- sighting investigation, remains 
that have bean returned. 
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Normalization 


Quinn' 

12/04/92 


• ••the question ho* is bow to keep it 
qoinq.; 1 believe the recoil 
demonstrates "Ivietuiamese cooperation] 
that the philosophy underlying our 
roadmap • ■ that whan each side is 
taking steps, that we 1 re able to move 
ahead, but that whenever we stop 
taking those steps that we run the : 
risk of bringing the whole process to 
a halt. I think it should be that 
jphilosophy which continues to guide . 
us. in the future. 


Qjiaa ■ : •• *If I could just, say, I think the 

12/04/92 explanation you gave of how these 
steps were supposed to work is 
exactly right and exactly what was in 
our minds When, we laid than out. 


It was intended that^as you took" them ~ 
to increase your leverage and too, as 
you draw nearer , to what in our view 
is what the Vietnamese want from us, 
that that would iapel them to do all 
the Store that they could to respond 
. to what” we' wt' friar thefi.'' c '^” ■ v " "7 r, ' r 
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Normalisation 

Smith’ 

12/04/92 

think, we lose all of : the : 
leverage that jweyhave_Jby^novihg. ,toy_L 1 
Phase Two at this point, and let me 
explain very simply why. 

We got the information that we 
received from Mr. Schweitzer when we 
indicated to the Vietnamese that we 
knew that they had it. So they 
provided it to us. understandable. 

Mow; if we were to go at this point 
and accept the premise that they have 
no more remains and move on to Phase 

Two or accept the premise that all 
live-sighting reports are resolved 
and move to Phase Two, not only is 
there: not an incentive for them to , 
provide them to us i there is a 
disincantive,"because if we mova into^^ 
Phase Two and there is a cache of 
zmhains somewhere or a group of V 
Americans somewhere still alive, to 
bring that information forth would 
immediately stop the process of the 

7 




Mk 



.roadmap. ~.\V. •-'T- 

Offer* 

McCain 

09/24/92 

Sen. McCain: Let me ask, at any : : ' 
time, did you receive or know whether 
the Vice President or the President 
of the United States received 
information of an offer, of Americans 
for money?' : ••• .'.•'’VY./ 

Murphy: “ I doubt very much that could 
have happened, it's something that 
he would probably have discussed with 
me if he had gotten it separate from 
me. Be never did. I can only assume 
that it never happened. 


WFBDS ■ 
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'y/.- • .. y. ■ j f\\. 

offers'- • 

Purreot* 

12/01/92 

Pcrrooti: . .Viet me tell you, they 
turned into being inquisitions. And 


■•Vi.';;;- >? 

when I found that Tout i took steps! to 
alter it. But X was probably to 
blame, this was part of the whole 
atmosphere that we generated to make 
sure that we were responding to 
virtually every critic* to make sure : 
that nobody could sake the suggestion 
that we were hiding anything. 

We trailed that film. It was in 

Billy Hendon* s office that he said he 
had the names of the people on that 
film that refused — it . is a two-way 
streets You have got to have 
cooperation with the agency 
responsible for the identification of 


. A . ' ■/As 

inconsistencies in the way the 
Congrusftan operated that resulted in 
gur terminating that kind of 

■activity./*-';; ;Y ; ;v 

~s«ir iieCator~itris-eoi^ 

Mr. chairman, and X vu going to wait 
until the hearing tomorrow* that 
former Congressman Hendon has also / 
refused tb cooperate with a coonittee 
reguatt concerning our investigation 
of fraud and fundraising* and X think 
that is interesting* particularly 
cosdxig from people who are demanding 
full disclosure of all other 
information..; 











Schlatter r.V. the episodes that we 
underwent was that we would be called 
to cone to this member's office* and 
in' support of his ,• liois lation he H " 7 • 
would have some of his colleagues ; 
there. And he would say all riijht, .1 
want you to read this report. Well, 
we would take the report out and we 
would read the report. Well, stop 
right there. Read that again, so we 
would read this one sentence again. 
Mow, colonel or mister or whomever he 
was talking to, what do you make of 
that report? Well, we would lay out 
our investigation and our analytic 
findings. : -vV-Vy \ 

We would then be subjected to 
considerable degree of criticism for 
our^ invu tigations^or>.oor^tlndings .. 1 ~ 
Theendresultwasthatwechased 
ourselves round in circles. > The same 
reports were reviewed time end time 
again, < the seme questions asked end ; 
the sine answers given. At one 
pointy - the member ordered an analyst - - 
to, go stand in the corner after. . 

Sen. McCain: He told an analyst to 
go stand in the corner? 

Schlatter: Yes,, sir...,.'.. 






Chairman Kerry: You have tad the 
opportunity to raise this issue in 
the most personal way on behalf of 
thePres ident~ofther Ohited“S ta tes?~ 


Chairman Kerry:, Have you, in the 
course of those meetings, confronted 
the Vietnamese repeatedly with’ , the : : 
question of live Americans in their . .. 
.country?* 

Vessey: I have.; ,-j ‘ 

Chairman Kerry: And what have they 
responded to you each time? 

vessey: Ke hold no live Americans. 

Qudxffi 

offered to them, deals been offered 

to ttam?-v.; • v;;. 

Vessey: * No. I have not offered 
mtaey,-butrl?ve made-it clear-ttat-it 
is the fundamental basis oh which we 
can move forward in any fashion. 


Sen. McCain: Do you believe that 
would be ; a good idea to say to the 
Vietnamese that we will give you a 
couple of billion dollars if you will 
give us any live Americans ? 

Vassey: I think it! s a idta. 

Sen. McCain: why do you think that 
would be a bad idea? 

vessey: Mali, there are there are . 
rules of international warfare. 

There's the Geneva Accords.. And X 1 
believe that we should promote ' 
civilized behavior among nations and 
that we all Ought to respect the 
dead t the captured in warfare 
according to those rules, and that we 
should expect nations to abide by 
'those hiles. 
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Ora^ Histories . : 

:Beu;., ; V: 

'12/04/92 

Chairman Kerry:.,:. ..i: want to ask you, 
in your judgment, , on. the oral ' 

_his tories ^:do^you think-that 

r 



of a ...gold mine* so to speak ) and 
something we ought to pursue 
significantly? 

Hr. Bell: I think the oral “history 
program is, not only important from 
the standpoint of the interviews with 
the individuals for verbal testimony, 

1 think it » s also iagfertaht’. : in : that 
they can identify areas where records 
are stored or areas where records ’ ■■■'. 
were stored at one time. And also; a > 
lot of the personnel in fact,, most 
of the personnel who participated in 
the war kept personal diaries , and 
they retained those as much as 
possihla-and* they still 'have 'those'" — r “ 

around today. 





Oral Histories; 

Destatee 

12/04/93 

1 agree that what we have referred to 
as the oral history program is very 
important;,.. As a matter of. fact, this 
it- something I 've-bean-discussing ^- — " 
with ny counterpart and the people at • 
the museum. Having a record that 
documents the fate of the missing 
parson is really only one step in the 
accounting process .The final ’ step 
should be, wherever possible, to 
return the prisoner's remains. And . 
to do that , in many cases, it's going 
to-reguife the help of witnesses / 
eyewitnesses. 



j —■ ";V 


Oral Histories 

Schweitzer 

12/04/92 

220 million Americans and ,70 million 
Vietnamese couldn't do this; And yet 
Colonel Dai and I . got together and . 
these things just started coming out. 

And it was just so natural and so 
tasy for us. There was nothing to 
it. But, when you look at it is 
seams mysterious, and X don't think 
it is. 1 just . think it was the time, 
and it just happened, and it's going 
to continue happening, it's just the 
beginning, and. I think all the rest 
is coming; . 


APPENDIX ( - . 









Peace. Talks 


Daschle 

09/21/92 


"Mr* Aldrich, oh the 24th of Jami'aiy 
of 1973 Dr. Kissinger stated at his 
„pressicpzif.erence.vthat-thereVwere.ho— 
secret understandings in the senate of 

secret ccrami tments . •: He said that 
Uiere were statements by each side of 
its intentions or interpretations Of . 
the agreement On Which the other side 
might or might ; not ^choose to . " , 
rely..;That is very important public 
pronouncement, probably equal in 
consequence, in many, respects, to the 
pronouncement of the President a 
couple of months later. ,,.Dr. 
Kissinger announced on the 24th that 
there Were no secret agreements, and 
that Was left unchallenged. No one 
came forth on his staff, in the . 
administration, by the President/ to 
clarif y^a-f undamental^mis truthTTv? -r 1 -- 


Peace : Talks r 
Implementation 


codiey 

09/24/92 


The Symington Amendment Was the final 
blow. That amendment, as I recall 
it* limited the dollar value of our 
military asqpenses in Laos to $300 : 
million- ay ear s — This was t» cover 
anainition, aircraft sorties, boobs,, 
food, and to pay indigenous 
•personnel. ' ' • - . • / 

1 don’ t believe that in the history 
of warfare there has ever been a 
military commander operating under 
such budgetary restrictions . We were - 
beatenr not by the ; men in the field, 
but by public opinion at heme,, and : v 
were negotiating from a position of 
abject weakness... ■ • 


Peace Talks r 
Implementation 


Godley 

09/24/92 


Any efforts to obtain a full 
accounting of FON/KZAs were doomed to 
failure unless the North Vietnamese 
could see some advantage in acceding 
to oar request. 1 . ; 


Peace Talks • 
Implementation 


Gtassley 

09/22/92 


[quoting General Walter's Testimony) 
"Som e thi ng like half the prisoners 
that Were known to have been captured 
Alive never came back to Prance after 
they reached a deal with the North ; 
Vietnamese. ■ 


APPENDIX 6 
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Peace 'Talks 

Haig 

09/21/92 . ■ 

. . ^ the bombing halted and the' 
negotiations began at a time, when 



Congress, the American people and: the 
American psyche no longer had the 
stomach to do what it had to do. 

Peace. Talks 

Haig ; ' 

09/21/92 

What I'm saying is be sure you know 
the.constraintsthatexistedrbecause 
it's my personal judgment, maybe 
wrong, maybe naive,, that Henry 

Kissinger and Richard Nixon never 
made a decision that they didn't 
think (with some probably minor 
exception) was not dedicated to the 
proposition that we want to get pur 
prisoners out, all of them, as 
quickly as possible. And I believe 
that . So that • 8 ay contribution to 
■yourvdeliberation;— r. — v--:— t--- 

Peace Talks • 
Implementation 

Kerry 

09/24/92 ' 

I enlisted in 1965, was commissioned 
in 1966 , went over in 1968 twice,, 
came back in 1969 , and volunteered, 
volunteered to go over, volunteered 

I" 1 '; ' J 

V V_ ; ;; ; 

to go -down to the:southern:part where ” 
we were fighting in the Navy, and 
went over to win. But I came back in 
1969, convinced that What, was going to ■ 
happen in 1975 was going to happen. 

And the notion of trying to fight a 
war with these crary restrictions 
that we were trying to. fight it with 
just convinced me -that you cannot 
: »ght-h' ; 'War: > tlat v Wsy;': ; " r ** 

Peace Talks • 
Implementation 

Keriy 

09/22/92 

There, is nothing in the record that 
suggests you asked the Congress of 
the United States for the right to 
boob because they were holding 
prisoners that they would not give 
back. Nothing; 

Peace Talks 

Kerry 

09/21/92 

I do not want this to be 
confrontational, it, is not meant to 
be? no member Wants it to be. But 20 
years later, folks, you know as well 
as I do that we are here because, for 
better or worse, the intentions we 
sought in 1973 have yet to be 
fulfilled, we do hot have a full 
accounting. 


APPENDIX ( 
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Pehde Talks > 
Implementation 

Kerry . 
09/21/92 

•••lbe debate is about what happened 
ixrtfcL* country in our atttqpts to •' , 



-get wrprisonert" back* indTwore •“ 

families dealt with honestly; were 
tbe American people dealt with 
l»ae«tly. . .He are not here. . to rehash 
the war, to renegotiate the 

WMBittt. yee want to know what 
decisions were available to m and 
bo»r we might have made choices to get 
■ thee .bade.: . . v,;. . ■ 

Mow, you said we did not get a full 
accounting. All ire are trying to do 
is understand why we were not able to 
get that: full accounting. Was there 
anything disingenuous in that process 
of not getting it? Were we lied to? 
Mere families not told.thelfcruth? X, 



Mas it inadvertent, was it si^ly : 
impossible as a consequence of the 
circumstances you have described? 

Mow# X have taken up more than my i 
timehera,butIwouldask-youwh^ 
it was that prevented us# once we 
knew that did not have a full 
accounting, from going to the 

American people end raising their 
consciousness around that reality? 

Mould people not have coalesced 
wound the notion that they were not 
getting hack Americans who were - 

supposed to come home? 

Peace Talks 

larry 

09/22/92 

A> lot has been said and written about 
the men the coamlttee will hoar from 
today# but the one thing that has 
never been said about him is that he 
was out of the loop. 


wpBon 6; 
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. Peace Talks • 

Kerry 

09/22/92 

The pressures oh our negotiators 
during those critical years were real 



and unavoidable . we had a President 

elected in 1968 who took office in . 
1969 on a pledge to end D.S. : 
participation in the war. We had a 
public hungry for that moment , V 
anxious for the . goal; to be achieved. 

Abid we had /a ; complex ' set of political 
and military objectives throughout 
Indochina that were at risk, we had 
a very determined and skillful 
adversary. , and We had tantalising hut 
imperfect information about the 
number and status of prisoners in 
Vietnam. Cambodia, and Laos. 

Peace Talks * 
Implementation 

Keny 

09/22/82- 

[Citing Kissinger’ s mamoitsl But what 

move heaven and earth to support 
President Thieu, we were willing to 
move heaven and earth to enforce the 
boobing on the violations for • 
infiltration, but we never talked 
about-moving heaven and- earth to have 
that full accounting and never did 
the American people learn, never did 
this come to the Congress. And i . . 
think . it would have been one of the 
great levers that you had, but it was 
not- there. ' 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

•Kissinger 'y ; ^ 

~Zt did not matter whether we could 
have added one or another clause to 
the agreement. ’ The provisions with 
respect to the missing in action were 
perfectly plain. They just didn't 
carry them out; 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Most commentators X would say all 
commentators , Congressional or media 
-- opposed any effort to stand up to 
Hanoi , arguing that the United States 
bad no right , to retaliate at all 
against tha Worth's blatant 
violations. .;;By the middle of 

April, Hanoi's violations were 
overwhelming. 


WFBDXX ( 










Unfortunately, it was also no secret'* 
09/22/92 that these efforts to pin Haibi down 
r*"r t~-± anounted'to f iring-enpty ‘“cannons; In " 

theory we had three sources of 
leverage available: boobing the 
North, offering economic aid to Hanoi 
and giving military and economic aid 
* , to Saigon to deprive Hanoi of the 
" ; t^ v of military ••victoiysr * L - : 

*Nl congress took : all. ..three .levers..' 
away, denying us both the carrot and 
the. stick .When the Congress 
eliminated our leverage, we were 
trapped in the classic nightmare of 
every statesman, we had nothing to 
back our tough words, but acre 1 
'll '••V ■ tough words . •• A • - •>. •" : c • • 


— 'Kissinger:' 
09/22/92 


. . . Hanoi- sensed our ltverage was : ^ 

rapidly eroding, a host of 
congressional resolutions made it 
clear that we Would have no support 
for military action. . • 


09/22/92 - who pmtntad *ny sort of ailitary 
, . action to blame those of us who 
wanted to enforce the agreement 
because they can find this or that 
document that gave one or other 
reason. ,• «■ 
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Peace Talks 

Kissinger : ;v ' 
09/22/92 -- 

Monday-morning quarterbacks can argue 
thatthe-Paris-PeaceAccordsverenotT 
perfect. I agree, to me; the ideal •- 
outcome would have been an American . . 
victory. But# tor. chairman, we had 
to- deal with . the war .in'; the specific 
circumstances we faced. / 

Even with the perspective of 20 
years #: I.; am convinced that in those :'■* 
circumstances, no better agreement 
was obtainable. Por example# just as 
i was leaving for the final - . ’ . ' 

negotiations in January 1973# the 

House and Senate Democratic caucuses 
each passed, by very large margins; 
resolutions calling ; for , legislation 
to , cut off all funds for the war. 

•, ■ . \ i-.*r / 

j ’ /. ;V- 


; • • since congress removed both 
incentives and penalties for Hanoi's 
coepliance, how exactly would any 
achievable amendment have changed • 
Hanoi's behavior? 

PeaceTalks - " 
Implementation 



Kissinger 
09/22/92 : 

The problem with the Paris Accords 
was not with the words, but with 
their implementation by north 

Vietnam. ...the O.S; Congress even 
more vigorously, and successfully, ../• 
undercut our ability to enforce those 
•accords:' '^-v ■. .• : /.Vv 

M 

Kissinger V ' 
09/22/92 : 

We have had many disagreements on ,r; . 
policy, and honorable people will 
differ about this. But oh the fate 
of our prisoners, Hr. Chairman, there 
can be no division. We had all an 
equal concern. 


I. 
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' There were also numerous 
J^.9^essio_nal„resolutions.. ,.__Mos t-were- 
Congress resolutions which were riot 
binding . . • But whether they passed or . 
not, they were all known to the 
Vietnamese and weakened our 
negotiating, position. 35 of these 
resolutions were, introduced in 19.72 
alone. . ••• : . .. • 

. . .During this period many political' 
leaders, including Senator McGovern > 
and 30 other O.s. Senators, were 
calling for unconditional, unilateral 
withdrawal of . American forces from 
Vietnam, without any formal North - 
Vietnamese 1 ; cotnni tmeht or the : 
concurrent or even subsequent return . 
of^ourrMlAs-and-POWsr-or^accounting T' ~ 
for the missing in action . . . 

At the same time ,] members . of the 
American peace movement were 
spreading the word that they had been 
told by therMpirtto 1 ^ 
setting a deadline for our withdrawal 
would create favorable conditions for 
the subsequent release of American 
prisoners' of war. : ,</;'■ 

Privately; you see, the problem was 
they were counting a great, deal on 
our domestic opposition, so they were 
going extremely slowly in the : ~ - ;; 

negotiations. 

Oh, it's a fair question, Mr.' 

Chairman, and the answer to it is 
that this body prevented the 
enforcement of the agreement. When 
we spoke of iron -clad guarantees we 
never thought we were dealing with a; 
bunch of Lord Fauntlefoys whom we 
could hand a document to . We . thought 
we had the right to enforce the 
agreement, which was then taken away 
from us.. ■ 
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'Peace' Talks 

Kissinger • ; 
09/22/92 

Prom the day ve entered off ice, we . 

♦had -ho - more - cons is tent-goal - than'~the~ 
release of . the brave Americans held 
prisoner throughout Indochina and a 
full accounting of their missing 
colleagues. The negotiating record 
makes clear- .that this, matter was 
insistently raised with the North ' 
Vietnamese* There was no issue on 
which American officials, from the 
President on down, were more adamant 

Vet here we are 20 Pears later being* : 
pilloried in leaks without a shred of 
evidence, with the unforgivable libel 
that we knowingly abandoned the very 
group whose Suffering was the biggest 
single incentive for our exertions ; 

- 




-PeaceTalks<~- 

Implementation 

Kissinger— 

09/22/32 

Theproblean"With^the-paris r accord8'^ 
was not with the words, hut with 
their implementation by Vietnam. Prom 
the very start, Hanoi began- violating 
the accords. The record shows 
clearly that while the executive 



1 , ,• 1 • 

branch tried strdokubusly to bring 
pressure on Hanoi, ^ particular 
those relating to POWs and MlAs, the 
U,S. Congress even more vigorously, . . 
and successfully, undercut our 
ability to enforce those accords . 


Peace Talks • 
Implementation 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

If the; Vietnamese violated these : 
provisions it was .not because of any 

omission, by the responsible u; Sr; 

officials but because we had been 
stripped of the Weapons we might have 
used to enforce that commitment; 


Peace Talks 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

He had; in meetings with many groups, 
said forever that if we got the terms 
we asked for we would end the war. 

That we were not pursuing the war and 
that we were not making these 
proposals as oimnicks; we meant it. 


Peace .'.Talks ^ 
Implementation 

Kissinger 

09/22/92 

Despite all ■ these obstacles',' ' 
strenuous negotiations resulted in a 
joint communique on June 13th, 
reaffirming and strengthening all. the 
PCW provisions,' .. .We made no secret 
of our outrage with Hanoi's 
violation. '• : 













Peace Talks v ; 
implementation 



Peace Talks 



Kissinger 

09/22/92 


Kissinger 

09/22/92 


Peace Talks Kissinger 
09/22/92 


Peace Talks * Kissinger 
Implementation 09/22/92 


I therefore cemnot accent, Senator 
Kerry that information was knowinalv 
-kept”* rcm ~the r A^ • : • :n 

Nobody had a xhonopoly of anguish in 
that period. Nobody had any ' 
conceivable; interest in deceiving the 
American .people . . . ' v " . 


In response^to ny presentations ; Le 
Due Tho disdainfully, read me 
edi torials from the American press - 
and speeches 'from the Congressional 

Record. . -c ; \- 


-[quoting from his 19^3 statement J 
"•..as for us at home , it should be 
clear by now that ho one in this war 
has. had a • monopoly of , anguish : a nd 
that no one in these debates has had 

- a monopoly of moral insight - . Andnow 

that at last we have achieved an 
agreement in which the United States 
did not prescribe the political 
future to its allies , an agreement 
which would preserve the dignity and 
wtieh/ together 
with healing the wounds in Indochina 
we can begin to heal the wounds in > 
America.": 


If Saigon collapsed/ the residual v. . 
American force would become hostage. 
The number; of our prisoners would 
increase exponentially, in the end, 
we achi eyed the 7 terms we set out to ' 
obtain, and which our critics had 
repeatedly told us were Unattainable .' 
In the process, we dramatically 
improved the conditions for the 
return of American forces. VNe 
demanded and Obtained release of ; ali 
prisoners., 


Only when our leverage was in the 
process of being dismantled, while 
the Saigon Government was 
disintegrating, in the absence of a 
cease-fire, would we be permitted to 
talk about our prisoners under \... 
conditions of unspeakable chaos . 













Peace. Talk*. • 
Tw p l ioih ^ y\ta^Q n | 


Peace Talks - 
Uqpleaentation 


Peace Talks 


Kissinger Nobody ever questioned that the 

-09/22/9 2-v~ ^ accounting-for-the-iidssing^s— — - 

unsatisfactory. We raised it at . 
least 60 times during 1973.; The only 
difference is that we did hot know of 
confirmed prisoners .' And. had we 
known it, We would have taken the 
- nost drastic steps As -.-I- will say in .• 
my; statement/ but it is better .-"vV 
clearly understood now, z advocated : ■■'■■■■• 
.. * the resumption of. military (Operations ; 

to enforce the agreement starting in • ■ .. 

' ' •' the m iddle of March# 1973. • v 

Kissinger ; . .we never accepted that They » re all 
09/22/92 dead, and continued to express our 

... dissatisfaction with Hanoi's failure . 
to account for the KlAs. : . r ; 

tiaird I knew about the secret negotiations 

09/21/92 • probably as soon as Ambassador 

Harriman went over there. . I was a 
aeober of thi • - we had, at that 
time, a smaller cooed ttee in the 
House of vRepresentatives-; that handled - - 
. highly classified operations. . As a 1 
aober of the Defense Appropriations 
Coomittee* ,1 was informed of those 
negotiations as they went forward in 
Paris. And I was kept informed 
regularly, of course, as Secretary of 
Defense. 
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Peace Talks 

Lord ■ . : 
09/21/92 

I believe, the filial agreement was die 
best possible one at the time, given 



wuc uMjvi, in America ana~tne pressures 
on the U.S. side.; It was a far 
better deal than almost anyone on the 
American scene thought possible, and 
that, almost all of Congress and the 
media and certainly the demonstrators 
^e^caUingfor.v 

It is unfair, retrospectively, to 
forget the atmosphere of the times in 
evaluating the agreement today, it 
is unfair to examine our maximum 
positions during the course of the 
negotiations and complain that they 
were not all realised in the end. By 
definition, any agreement had to be a 
compromise and reflect the realities 

of "both the battlefield and American 
domestic support. • 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Moorer ; ' 
09/24/92 

The country was in a state of near 
anarchy,. .. 

Peace jralkSw-i^.: 
implementation 


don* t - think-’ that J eny nation, has '■ 
ever fought a war with 500,00 troops 
and let the capital of the opposing 
nation have a sanctuary. 

Peace Talks - 
Implementation 

Richardson 

09/24/92 

The question is one of what the 
public will support, what Congress 
would support in the circumstances; 
what the international political , 
costs -are of a new use of force. 

And, indeed, I don';t know exactly 
when the vote taken by Congress was, 
but it was not long after that 

Congress specifically prohibited the 
use of force for this or eny other 
purpose having to do with Vietnam T 
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; peace Talks 

Seblwiagtr' 

09/21/92 

.but ■ one oust * assume that we had '• 
-Conciuded_that.,the-bargaining 



position of the Onited'stetes in : V 
dealing with Vietnam, North Vietnam; 
was quite weak, ;we were anxious to 
get our troops out/ and that we were 
not going to roil the waters if that 
could; be avoided . .That would. be; av™.‘: 
judgement. : V* v.,. ■■■■■■■ 

, . Peace '.Talks. 
Implementation 

'8*Cbrd^-..t^ 

09/24/92 

Sen;--' Brown: But faced -with- the- cutoff 
of funds, what would you have 
recoamehded? What should we have ; 
dond? ; What should the Adaihistration 
have done faced with the cutoff of 
funds for military alternatives? JV: 

Secord: If the Congress totally tied 
our, -hands with resp+rrt to iMlityto 



wage another. Off ehse, another boobing 
campaign, then what I alluded to >•' 
earlier seems to be the only option. 
That would be to mount an: intensive 
intelligence operation using all of \ 

■; rr ' 


our'intelligence^cxoBunityandreally 
putting some dollars behind it. 
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thos; of us here in Washington;^ in 
tue Government .**• when you and your 
-fal low-pr is oners -of- war~re tuxhed;~i t 
was . a . tremendously » to me# moving and 
exciting moment. I had the 
Opportunity then to talk. With many of 
you; and it was an indelible 
experience^ ; ; •> 

tail I think, that this feeling, very 
broadly shared, nay have’ had 
something to do with the whoie .! 
feeling that peace bad been achieved, 
the .prisoners Were hone, it was over. 
It had been truly a nightmare. 

All I can say is that it would have 

been a very tough call , when the 

North Vietnamese in effect abrogated 
the'^iesgreeBtori^fr-'iMdihgof' 
invading South Vietnaa. Than surely 
had the political - - had it been 
politically feasible, boobing and, I 
think, other military responses : V 
should have been initia ted.' ‘ - -■ - 


APFHBXX C 



Peace Talks - 
Implementation" 


Robson 

09/24/92' 


Chairman Kerry: After, that initial 
'6P':itoy7^riod“b^eginnihig^with’"29~“ _ ^ 
January to the end of Match, What' 
happened in terms of your, effort to 
gain accounting for those people? 

Can you describe that for. us? 

Mr .Robson: Yes/sir. Me had that . 
series of folders , as X said, • 
approximately 80.- : !■ don* t remember 
the exact number. But we also 
developed some more Information. X 
say we, the services , JCRC, and the 
intelligence agencies : developed more 
information which was fed to JCRC in 
Thailand, which in turn was passed . 
back to us , and we ended up with a 
.total„of^l0.4_folders„with:information: 
on people that the enemy should be . 
able to tell us about with any great : 
amount of difficulty. . And X 
personally passed that list and stuff 
to them, X believe, on the 17th of 
-Apr-ir.— — — 

Chairman Kerry: what kind of 
response did you get? 

Mr. Robson: Nothing. 
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Peace Talks ■ 
^^lemen^atioh^ 

Robson 
09/24/92 

Chairman Kerry : .•..when We deposed : 

• Colonel Bernie -Russell, 1 Who-is -t-- — — 

Vice Chairman Smith: The U.S. head " 
of the Pour-Party Joint Military 

Team, he said otherwise. He stated 
that in early May the Vietnamese were 
linking D . S . aid commitments to - ■ ■ : 
cooperation with the Mika . And when 
the vote came; or when the, word Was .! 
passed down to the Vietnamese, or 
passed to the Vietnamese that there 
was, no aid forthcoming, or at least 1 
not iin the immediate future, that : 
they stopped cooperating. / 

Colonel Robson: There is no 
contradiction there, sir. That's 



exactly what happened.-' 

Vice Chairman Smith: What? 

Colonel Robson: When . they got the 
^rt„..tha.t.„the aid jwas ..cut of f ,;.theyl..!.. 
just *- 

Vice Chairman smith: Bailed out.! 

Colonel Robson: Just started bailing 
out. I mean, they'd sit and talk to 
you. 



Peace Talks - 
loj^lementaticQ : 

Robson - thi 
09/24/92 r.;-' 

“Chairman Kerry: ;• When you say ~ 

nothing, ’ they just: T 

Mr. Robson: They took it and they 
said we will study it. The same thing 
they told Dr. Kissinger in Hanoi. 

Chairman Kerry: So in effect# the 
process that was put in place to get 
the accounting was truly not working 
almost from the beginning; 
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Peace . Talks 
Implementation 

-Shields*.—— 

09/24/92 

r Chairman -Kerry ^^^_^t^you-dia-ehoo8ie^- 
14 that you did know were prisoner. . 

Dr.' Shields: Ko'/. we - did ’not • •r '■ 

• Senator# we did not know they were 
prisoner i we knew that they could 
have been prisoners. We never had 
any intelligence that they actually 
'.entered the prison, - a. • 

Chairman Kerry: That's not what you 
•said. bn. that day. . 

Dr. Shields: 1 don't know the press . 
conference transcript. 

Chairman Kerry: . 1 will show you. 
^«These'14~ixidividuais“Were“at“one^-"" ' f 
time Identified by the DRV as having 
beta captured# but were not listed on 
the so-called complete list' provided 
on 22 December#" we . carried them as 
tOW. We believed they were POW. We 


■ ■ 



held a press conference saying they 

W' ; pow. ; '--vv:‘- v • 

Peace Talks • 
implementation 

Shields v 
06/25/92 • 

Shields : I believe we failed to get 
as cocrplete an. accounting as we could 
have gotten at that time, yes, I do. , 
There is no question about, it. In 
mind# had Article 8B beta .;• 
implemented#- we would have had the 
■ accounting that ' we desired.'' 

Chairman Kerry: And your 
interpretation of why it was. not 
implemented is? 

Shields : . We never had access to the 
areas where we needed to go. We 
needed to go into the areas where' our ; 
men were lost. We needed to begin 
with the incident of loss and track 
down what happened to them from ! that "... 
point... in the .area of Laos# we did 
not have access. We were not allowed : 
to go. The government was hostile. 

The same Was , true of worth Vietnam. 
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06/25/92 


Peace Talks - 
Implementation 


Peace Talks 


Sieverts 

06/25/92 



Even though; we were hot having the 
• c^PP^ratJUJh thatrwe needed* we made 
• syertWe^ 
time again* . A presidential 

cpanission went to. Hanoi and to 

taos.vin 197? appointed by 
. the President, manned by , 
distinguished Americans, specifically 
for thi* purpose of accounting for 
the .missing, we had a cooplete setbf 
hearings/ and numerous hearings " 
within the Congress on this issue, 
and the Department of Defense spoke 
out and maintained contact with - 
families, and let the families know 
exactly where this issue was . So if 
there was not a hue and cry in the 
cbuntxy, it was not for want of : 
effort .on our -.part 


He pinned our hopes on article 8 (b)* 

He negotiated, we staffed the fpjmt 
in the field. He had the JCRC in the 
field .... He did not have access to 
Laos.-HeudidnothaveSccess-to — — 
North Vietnam. He did not have 
access to most of the areas in south 
Vietnam where we thought we could go. 
The man who was killed, Captain 
Reese, . was killed in an area which we 
felt was under friendly control, as 
it turned out, of course, it was not. 

So we could not go into the field, we A 
were limited to negotiations, a , part 
of a treaty which was never observed, 
and never isplemented. He faced 
extraordinary difficulties in those 
days. ' ' 


; . .our overriding objective during 
this entire peiriod was to assure that 
all our prisoners were returned, and 
to assure that we were pursuing all 
available means to secure the fullest 
■possible accounting for our men. 


; . . the January; , 1973 Paris Agreement 
was the first agreement ending an 
armed conflict that contained such 
extensive provisions for accounting . 
for the missing and dead. ; 
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Peace Talks v; 

Smith 


Implementation 

09/22/92 

with the Vietnamese but what happened 
is they did hot. <eohpiy With those ; 
iron-clad agreements. 

Peace Talks 

’• 7 • • ;A, .■ • ‘ 

Smith'. • 

I_thinkj.it is important to tinders und . 
the politics of the times; people in 
the: streets 300 
men dying every week. And those were 
the times that you entered onto the 
political scene with the President, 
and there was a great amount of 
political pressure to end the. war, 
trying to end the war in an honorable 1 
way. And 1 you proceeded into r • 
negotiations to try to do that, since • 
there did not sham to be the 
political- will-tb^winit-militarily.- 
So thast were difficult times, and 
you insisted on many matters : 
concerning POWs and mias in those 
negotiations. ' 

The^issuev' ts far as i am concerned. 1 7 
is did the Vietnamese and the Lao • 
respond to what you insisted on? . 

' 

Peace Talks • 
Implementation 

vecsey . . 
06/25/92 

' -V ‘ 

! Chairman Kerry: Do you share'. a'; 

1 feeling that climate of 1973 may have 
contributed to. . > and attitudinal 
approach that accepted a sort of 
willingness to7 perhaps, ask some r . 
tough questions and deal with some - 
realities? , 

yesseys there were many people 

interested in this issue at the time. 
There were unanswered questions at : 
the- time.; ‘ ....7 • 

At the same time, the country seemed 
to be desperate to get out of Vietnam 
and be separated from that issue. And 

I think that people made the 
decisions that they thought were the 
best decisions at the time; based bn 
the information that they had. 
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Walters 

-09/21/92-—-- 

I think it was Ambassador Lord who 
.said /-you-know .-we-- cazm6t~secohd — ~ 
guess every aspect ,of it. .. I am here 
to talk about POW/mia, and what we 
knew about that and how that issue 
figured into these negotiations; and 
perhaps some larger issues : about the 
negotiations and how they may- have • 
impacted our ability to get the full 
accounting that we sought.' 

Perot 

Cbildreis 

oe/12/92 

it is my opinion. . . that Mr. Perot ' s 
trip was counterproductive to U.S. 
efforts. 

Perot 

Kerry 

08/11/92 

We may leave some questions out there 
because we are not capable, as 
humans,' of resolving all of this 20 
years . later ..^Buti the. record :wili be— 

w * : 0; 


more complete. And the evidence will 
be greater and I think the effort ; 

more significant .“thanks, in part, 
to your participation and 
contribution. 

"W»t“\!~ 

Perot 

08/11/92 

Mr* Perot: . . .The POtf pro j ec it- had to 
be a completely; private project, . 
otherwise it would have had no 
credibility with the Vietnamese, and 
these were the people, we were trying 
to impact. ' . '■ 

Chairman Merry: But that was your 
suggestion i that it be kept private? 

Mr. Perot: ...Mo, i think that' was 
actually Dr. Kissinger and/or Colonel 
Haig said this has to be done 
privately.... 

Perot" 

Perrooti 

08/12/92 

Mr. Perot's activities during ay 
tenure bad no adverse affect bn my 
mission. I considered his efforts to 
be a reflection of his patriotism and 
sincere concern over the issue and 
that still applies . Be made no 
mention of any enumeration nor any 
offer by the Government, for any 
payback. 
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■Perot - .3' 

Perroots 
08/12/52 , 

Soliciting Mr. Perot's support as a 
meaber of , my advisory board and 



authorizing him access was m idea. 

Peirot . ’ 

Perroots . . 
08/12/92 

The White House had acknowledged Mr. 
Perot's efforts in support of the 

POtf/MIX issue and commended him for . 
his efforts. : 



in view of his past activities, I 
made a decision : to provide him access 
and to keep him personally involved 
for our mutual benefit. • 









Mr. Gray: We talked to the sources : 
.yho-seat-tbese-phot08-out« j: -The- — 
individual that sent them out said he 
was never told that these were . . 
American prisoners . He was told 
simply by the source :of the: photo to 
•find, out who these Americans are.' 

But eh -route to the American embassy 
in Bangkok the story became that 
these are Ai^rican prisoners. ■ '' 

Sen, . McCain: you do not know who put 
■■the .names' on them. " . 

Mr. Gray: Well, we asked the source 
who said the ceramic merchant in, 
Xhcopong. Chain?, Cambodia, why. did- 
they — the photos that came forward ’ 
as "those" of American'' prisonSrsT” He' - "? 
said, well, if. the Vietnamese who 
gave him the photos were looking into 
these photos, then they had to be 
American prisoners, but he was never 
^tpld..they.;.were . prisoners _ 

Now, the names were not associated r 
when he sent those photos forward. 

None of the names were associated. 

The only names associated with the i 
photos were actually the ones written 
on the photos, Chester Winner and 
others, names which were.,not of 
Americans who were missing. so not 
until later in the year. of 1990 were 
names associated with the photo. 

We determined that the 
Robertson and Stevens actually came 
from a han d b ill that had been out in 
Southeast Asia since 1987. And it 
said across the top $1 million dollar 
reward being offered for American 
prisoners and the two photos across 
the bottom were Robertson and 
Stevens. 





Kerry 

12/04/92 



Childress 

12/01/92 


Ito Chambers) I think as interesting 
— - example - of-- that was - your~own~ — 
explanation of what happened on the 
Lundy ‘Robert son -Stevens photo where 
it went from one person as a photo of 
Americans and by the time it got out 
of the: car . it was a photo of 
prisoners > and by the time it got • 
somewhere else it had names of 
people/ and by the time it got to :/... 
America it was on the front page of r 
.Newsweek with three. people, startling 
new evidence, and so forth*. 


The photographic experts who used the 
computer -enhanced techniques at the 
tJ.S. National Labs to determine if ■ ' 
the alleged Robertson -Stevens -Lundy : 
"^^ 0 g?^^8~addura%eT r tih%lrofedi - 7^‘'■ , 
that the handwritten sign .that the 
Senator is referencing was not on the 
original photograph, that was a 
paste-on, and then the photograph was 

about - 

• that.:.' 


Earlier this year, I was actively 
involved in -a highest national 
priority. Operation Desert Storm... I 
don't know if .this is a good 
comparison, but if the POW/MIA issue 
has; the highest national priority, 
jmy are hundreds of remains still: in 
Vietnam today? Why are agencies 
allowed to not follow through on : 
reports? Why. can't we find the. 
fingerprint records for alnost 25 
percent of those still missing? 

I would not be so upset if the 
Government had called this a high 
national priority, but they didn't. 
For years it has been the highest 
national priority,, and for years. I've 
wondered., ■ 


...in January of *82 . . .in the 
intelligence area, manpower and. 
priorities were at an all-time low 
and I believe the POW branch had only 
nine personnel assigned. • 






Priority 

Childress 

12/01/92 




Priority ; . .. | Gaines 


12/01/32 



o£ 1 «h??h i: ^» e i». ■ * ‘ ffive “* y° ur sense 1 : 

these criteria. . .had the 

l?st 10 or IS years?, colonel Gaines? 

1 W“1<1 like to ' ; 
offw that: lack of priority as the 
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Priority 

•.Kerry 

-12/01/92— — 

It is hard for me to believe* I 


mean, rlf you have got '70^people 
responding to this committee's 
requests, we have got. a staff of 15 . 
or 20 people working on it; We have 
got 58 people in Vietnam. This, is 

1992; Here you are with files that , 
by your own admission, ; were not . l :-;r 
organized. Are you saying to me you 
could not find people to organize the 
files? You could not put people to 
the task of collecting the lists? 

You could not bring all the documents 
into -one house? •• : 

I have to tell you, as: I sit here* it 
just strikes me that this is one of 

fehfl«A Goviunninfttit- *viphi»m4 «mc >h*l- - - 

■ ■"•. ; : r. w./. 


and I do not blame you guys . I do 
not think any of you made this 
policy. . .you were not the . 

policymakers, you were carrying it 
out . But X think . a lot of you folks 
•were - lef ti- dangling - in- the -dark', v— Some 
people, paid lip service to the: notion 
this was the highest priority « but in . 
fact, as you just said, it was not 
resourced, and that is the way you 
get things doner, is resources. Xt . 
does not do you any good to have a. 
policy up: here, and then you do not 
have the resources . . 


' • .... 

Priority . 

Kerry 

12/01/92 . . 

Chairman Kerry: In all of yoiir • 
reviews, did you find that this was 
indeed treated as and resourced as a 
nation’s highest priority? 

Mr. wiand: No,. Senator, I did not. 

Colonel Hargis: . . .no, I do not... ; 

Mr. Nagy: No..,. .. •' ■ 

Admiral Brooks: Most assuredly 
not... 

Colonel Gaines: No. . . . 
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th« a ? t - t ?xAi 0bV - QU8ly/ Point out that ; 

yaan ^k* f f ?S rt of . ^ last y««r . two 
JSf 8 ' k? s increasingly been 
that the Bush 

DefeSnS^i 1 ? 11 *** tha Department of 
Defense and secretary Cheney have put 
wjney^and -personne 1 where they havS^’ : 

put their stated priorities. And ". 
?? d J y . we 4 Cdn boast greater attention 

t 4 L f s ^ i * sue ^ aad inreater effort to 
??£•£*• f° x t B ^ tllan et any time, I 
t^ink, in the history of this issue. 

So it is not something that, i think 
we. are achieving ^T&'doi^it 
on a good schedule: Tt . 


°* fMtts that we have . 

Wiled '.then' 120 years 
WJ. i can't recover from that, and 
&£f?4 fc apologise enough to the 
.families ^ rsonally;- ; . | 

.ttaitM-Kerryi^ 7 

this not reaUy. stem from the fact 

rJiH? x *P tt * ^«Pite,ali; the.. 
xhetoric about highest national 
priority, this issue has been 
bouncing around with no real 

-- you know what I am saying, : 
having seised the 7 1 
SSSt^ not 

Pjrot: . yes sir, it's like a ship 
without a.rudder. Every now a nd * then 
* group will get interested and then 
l«t several years go by and then* 
mother group will get interested, 
but there' « no consistent logical 
_pgogr8uatoresolve.lt. 

Biwe was no question within the 
g*** tte^wtr/m* i**u. we* the 
f? ? r j2 r i ty ' *• 9*v* it not only ■:■■■ 
top budgetary priority, but top 
disclosure in term of <«nn«..r, ; 






Priority 

Williams 

12/01/92 

Chairman Kerry: And the fact is: I 
just have a sense that there was a 




hind of disregard, is a polite way to 
put it; : for the real relevance of 
this, for what some of that evidence 
might really have meant. And it was 
kind of. a convenient political 
highest priori ty but not really the 
highest priority. ' The highest 
priority was figuring Out . what the 
Russians were doing with missiles; f 
tht highest priority was responding 
to Grenada, Panama, a lot of other 
priorities. But this just was not 
there. That is my sense. Much more 
there today in 1992 than it ever had 
been at any proceeding time in 
.history.. since 1973.- .-'Vv' 

•,',j ; • '.'v ; 

.. : , ■ " ■ 

General Williams: I think that is a 
fair statement; I wold also say, 
though,- that it was not until ; 
probably 1982 that the Reagan ' . 
administration had a Chance to 


;"k, : - r .;7 

reverse the long decline in 
intelligence manpower. She agency, 

DZA, had gone from,-.- bad about a 35 
or a 40 percent reduction, and you do 
not . just reverse that, in the program 
and budget cycle isnediately. But 
you are absolutely right./ ^ - 

Chairman Kerry: And also; with the 
dttisr'of " our position in southeast 

Asia we lost our oh-the-ground 
assets, ws were basically, shut out 
for the 4 years after Saigon fell in ; 
1975; There are clear things that ad 
into this that we heed to take into 
accounts And X acknowledge all of 
those. _ 

General Williams: And you are 
correct about your inpression. 
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Private Groups 

Dakar- 

12/02/92 

than not it can't be 



■o;we r na y e-to-pasB it on as 

that. ^This is an, article that came 
through Jo us and we could not Verify 
Government agencies as to 
whether it was authentic or not. 

That's how we pass it on. He 

Wt ^ we won't say it's authentic 
if we cannot prove that it is 
authentic. 


Private Groups 

Dukir 

12/02/92 

So it puts us in a position of what 
is . the truth and what isn't, where 
else do we have to go to get 
information but the Government. X 
■f * 0 thaf*. * where the answers are, it 
i}fj. wit hin your committee,-. it lies 1 " 
within the Department of; Defense^the 
• Defense - Xntelliuence m. . ^4 ~ 



the sources that we have. That's 
where we have to go to try to verify 
the information that.wa get, the 
nimor*, the speculation,, and so 
torth. ,, • 

Ptivate Groups “ 

ibuinur 1 

12/02/92; 

...there are just absolutely ? 
thousands of pieces of information 
out there that cannot be verified, 
wd so it does make our position 
difficult in terms of our membership 
because at times 1 think they may *V* 
think we are not pursuing it as 
actively m we should, but we are. 

But again, ue will not pass oh 
information that we can't verify. 
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private Groups 

Bday 

12/02/92 

, . . the prisoner of War cbdmittee of 
Michigan operates as a nonprofit# ; ■ ; . 

'■s p; 


nonpartisan pow/mia pubXic^awareness 
organization. -The committee? s . ■.• ■ 
primary source of income cooes from 
the sale" of public, awareness . .• 
merchandise. For example# bracelets# 
pins , ^-shirts , and. flags # mostly 
through" mail'" order r? The- 
expensive ibcim we have/ available for 
sale are a lined wihdbraaker..;)acX^^ 

and a 3 by 5 pow/mia flag# each 
priced, at $30. expensive 

is a small bumper sticker priced at ■ 
25 cents apiece.-;;.;.-':.^;. - 

in addition to the sale of public 
awareness merchandise# the coonittee 
o»«A«4hTiAily receives donations from 

■ /s'.- 


veterans 1 organizations « concerned ■ 
citizens, and others who support the 
work and the objectives of the group. 

Private Groups 

•'fort .. 
ii/i5/M v ;_.., 

. . the people that really get hurt by 
this are the families who have these •■> 
SPSfiSg. around 
uncertainties and their concerns 
about thsir loved ones , and it ought 
to stop. That* a one raason we think 
that this cocrmittee is "one. of the 
beat ideas going# because hopefully 
we will get to the bottom of this. 

■ £ " , 

^ivatff- Groups 

Ford 

11/15/91 , i 

If i have ever seen a cow-up# this 
isitiThefac 

covered up# for whatever reason# is 
that Jack Bailey went to southeast ;, 
Asia with our assistance, with our 
hopes# with our prayers# and came up 
empty. '••••.*** •' 

Private Groups 

Gadoury 

10/15/92 

.in addition to our own governments, 
efforts to search for information 
about potential American POWs and 
unaccounted -f or Americans # there were 
a number of private American; •••' , 

individuals and organizations who 
ware engaged in similar activities#, 
some more extensively and in a more 
organized fashion than others. 


V- appehddc ’ 










Private Groups 

.• ■ •'. ;'a‘V. 

Qadouty 

10/15/92 

While we work for a full accounting 
of our missing and , unaccounted • for i 
,W® ShOUld also demand a ful 1 . ' 

i ; w a; 


accounting from those who have 
engaged in fabricating iniormation' to 
further their personal or 
organizational financial goals, and 
at the same time falsely raising 

L nopes of j the . American people , jfS -• 
especially the families of our / 1 
missing. and unaccounted for. V. t 

PrlvateGrbups 

Quinn 

12/01/92 

•> .1 think the need for some sort of 
better mechanism to reach out to 
other organizations, be they •. 
veteran • s , organizations , other 

POW/MIA, other family organizations, 
who have often expressed to me and 
raised the question/ about why they 
*re so f ar on the outside when . others ; 



are on the inside. 

Private Groups 

Sanpiey 

11/07/91 

The pattern has continued. Rather, 
than focus all available resources on 
resolving the problem of our missing . 
Vietnam veterans , such.of the ef fort - 



has been directed toward destroying 
the credibility and/or reputation of ;; ; 
the critics. Y 
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Private Groups 

Sheridan 

12/02/92 

The scholarship program that was..' • 
established in 1970 has become; one of 
the .nest important activities of the 



organization; It provides 
scholarship assistance to the 
dependents of those uniformed 
servicemen listed as missing in 
action or killed in action who were • 
associated with the war in Southeast 
Asia; ‘•asVwell'-ar- those .'uniformed ; ??'•' 
servicemen'' missing -or killed in-:.. 1 ; ' 
action associated with armed conflict „ 
through Operation Desert Storm. 

Since 1971, when the first three 
$1,000 grants were given, 613 
scholarships totalling over $760,000 , 
have been awarded.; ;; This year, 26 
students alone, were awarded 
scholarships totalling-#100 , 000 

Theied River Valley Fighter Pilots ; 
Association has ; tax exempt status, 
under section 501 (c) (3) of the 

Internal Revenue Code . He are 
eligible' for contributions ; fronr.the-^ !i ~ 
Combined Federal Campaign under the 
umbrella of .the Independent Charities 
of America. Other funds are derived 
through annual membership dues, 
contributions from the private 
sector, local chapter -fundraising 
activities, and the generosity of the 
American public. .V ':;-;.: 'X 

He have never used the services of a 
professional fundraiser. 


rr : -~r^ <: r~ 
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X provided [tbisyccmmittee with; a 

.chjpnologicaL.8umnary T o£~our-public~“- 
efforts, at influencing the Government 
?? £4 8 iB *^‘ I'd like to just,, 
highlight a few of our major efforts; . 

First# vfw has consistently urged 
accelerating government • to -government 
contact with Southeast Asian •• 
countries ih pursuit of the fullest 
possible accounting. Second# we have 
consistently held that it was a 
legitimate function of. our Government 
and its . duty to the families to 
providte this accounting. Third, the. 
VFW has consistently maintained that 
maxi m u m economic and diplomatic • 

I pressure should fee exerted on the ; 

Sou theastAaian-govemnentstoob tain 
their, full cooperation in resolving 
the fate of our missing men. 

Since 1987 the VFW consistently 
supported public release of more 
i^ormatioh. al^t our pow/mias and :r - 
since then vs have consistently 
called on the Government to increase 
its Efforts to recover our missing 
man from the Korean War as well. 
Pinally# with the revelations of 
Senator Helms and Senator Grass ley 
over a year ago and Colonel Peck's 
allegations, we have supported a 
public ihyestigation of the / 
Government’s handling of this 
issue... ' 

Concerning finances# we do not 
solicit any funds for ourselves or 
any other organization on the basis 
of the POW/mia issue, nor do we use 
professional consultants as 
fundraising organizations to do it 
for. us. The vfw supply department 
sells pow/kxa flags and emblem 
devices, but the monies derived are 
quite small in comparison to our 
overall sales. ; ; 





Private Groups 

Tuner 

11/07/91 

It was apparent, to me that there v 
existed- the -e trohg-possibi'lity-tha tr- 
actions by an agent of the O.S. 
Government had deliberately killed a . 
viable operation to rescue American 
prisoners of war. and I wanted to 
find out what I could about it. 

Remaihs • 

Bell " ' 
12/04/92 

Sen. McCiain: j Mr. Schweitzer said • 

that there was no American left# 
there are no warehoused 
remains ...What is your, view? \ 

Mr. Bell: My view, sir, is that v ’ 
there certainly was a warehouse in 
the Banoi area at one time. The 
mortician/ Z think, after he defected 
in 197$, he testified here in ; 



Congress- that“ he-processed^»OQe 452 . • ■ 
remains .•• rV - ; 

The Vietnamese were confronted with 
that information. They denied it.; ; 
They indicated that they thought the 

•v. •; .y;’ 

■7 ' 

mortid.ah was , fabricating. 

He actually provided abbut seven 
different items of information. I ■ 
think six of those have been 
.verified;',..- 

The Vietnamese, T X: believe, came to 
the conclusion that we were confident . 
that the man was telling the truth. 
Since the mortician gave his 
testimony, they have returned to us ‘ 
approximately 450 remains. 

Approximately 260 to 269 remains have 
how been identified, and what that 
indicates to me is.-, .that we did have! 
a warehouse but we don' t have one 
now, and what that indicates to me is 
that they have admitted that the 
mortician was,, telling the . truth. 

They’re telling us that we have given 
you those remains back, and the . 
warehouse here in Hanoi is now empty. 
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Bell ' 

12/04/92 




Sen. McCain: i thinX what you said 
is a very inportant: point here, and 
'Jf ot -the-other^^ 
disagree with that* that there is no: 
longer, in the. view of the witnesses# 
a warehouse of remains# but there is 
in the view of the witnesses remains 
that still heed to be recovered# and 
that • « tha job • of thr pirevlou#'T""’'“ J : 
witnesses, COCPAC aaj you, Hr. hell, 
la, that accurate?,' %'y ~~~~ 

Mr.. Bells’: Yea. sir. 



